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TWENTY-SIXTH  AMUAL  REPORT 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 


Prison  Association  of  New  York, 


ACCOMPANimG  DOCUMENTS, 


FOR  THE  TEAR  1870. 


TO  WHICH  18  APPENDED  THE  PAPERS  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

CONGRESS  ON  PENITENTIARY  AND  REFORMATORY  DISCIPLINE, 

HELD  IN  CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  OCTOBER  12-18.  1870. 


TRAxmoTTXD  TO  THs  Lsaisi^TURS  Jaicuabt  U,  1871. 


ALBANY: 

THE  ARGUS  COMPANY,  PRINTERS. 
1871. 
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^\i'\^       STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No.   5. 


IN     SENATE, 


January  12,  1871. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    PRISON 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK. 

To  the  Hon.  Allen  C.  Beach, 

ZzeiUenant- Governor  and  President  of  the  Senate: 
Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you,  herewith,  as  by  law  required, 
the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  to  ask  that  you  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

E.  C.  WINES, 

Corresponding  Sec^y. 
Office  of  the  Association, 

38  Bible  House,  New  York, 

JamA(,ary  10,  1871. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEW  YORK,  1871. 


PRKSiniSNT. 

JOHN  DAVID  WULFE,  13  MnaiBon  ftvenne. 

y  tOK*  PHKST  PK  KTS, 

Hon.  FRANCIS  LIEBER,  LL,  D..  4»  Bast  H.^n.  THEO.  W.  DWIGHT,  LL.  D„  J7  L»- 

^ihfitreet.  fii^'elte  place. 

Hon.  JOHN  T*  HOFFMAN,  Alhiiny.  Hiuu  J.  eTANTOK  GOULD.  HudBon, 

JOHN  U.  UHISL'UM.  M,  D.,  42  Etml  3»tb.  Hou.  CHARLES  J.  FOLQER,  Qenev*. 

CORRKSPOKPIXG  SKCRBTAHT, 

£L  C.  WINES,  D.  D.,  LL..  D. ;  Office,  88  Bible  House. 

KBCORDIHO  B«>ORETARY. 

CEPHAS  BRAINERD,  Esq.,  48  Ploe  itreet. 

TREASURER. 

WM.  C.  OILMAN,  16  Pine  itreet. 


Hon.  T.  W.  DWIOHT,  Chairman, 
Hon.  W.  F.  ALLKN,  Albnny, 
QOLDWfN  KM  ITU,  Utinni. 
JOHN  II.  ANTHON,2«;i  Broadway, 
ABRAH.WI  BKAI.,  1.2  Ontre, 
WM.  T.  BOrri'H,  in  Front, 
STEPHEN  il/TTKR.  128  FjiHt  12th. 
EICHAUIJ  L.  DLrOIiALE.  256  Bleecker. 
JOHN  W.  ED.MC>NI>H.  'i7l  Broadway. 
WM,  H,  FIKLIi,  ^71  Bruatlway. 
ANDREW  H.  OliKEN,  1  Fiftli  avenue, 
RENBMELAEH  N,  HaVeNH,  15  Nawau, 
C.  E,  HACKLE Y,  M.D..  47  WentMRt. 


EXBCUTIVX  COMMITTEE. 


JAME.S  C.  IfOLDEN,  104  John. 
OAYLOR0  IJ.  HUBBELL.  4,i  Cliff. 
JOHN  H.  KEYSKH,  1>4  Ntrith. 
R.  R.  McBFRNEY.  eor  :kl  A  v.  nnd  2Sd  SU 
THEO    W.  MOEiRm,  27  Chnriib.^iR, 
HAMIJEL  OHiJOOD.  D.  I*..  IM  Wi^At  llth, 
GEORGE  D.  PHELP8,  Lencix  Hold,  Flflb 

avt*riii<>, 
ADAM  T.  HACKETT,  31  Liberty. 
D  B.  HT.  JOHN  ROOBA,  M.D„  137  LexltiK- 

ton  BVf>nu^p. 
HEN  BY  a  TEH  BELL,  99  Walker. 
HINCLAITi  TOUBEY,  llONaSMini. 


JAMES  C,  HOLDEN. 
WILLIAM  T.  BOOTH, 
a.  B,  IIUBBELL. 


JAMEa  H.  TITUH,  M  Llbt-rty 
6TANDINO   QOMMrXTBES. 

FI2f  ANCK  COMMITTEE, 

WILLIAM  C.  OILMAN. 
SINrLAIK  TOUBEY, 
STEPHEN  CUTTER. 


BINCLAIR  T0U8EY. 
ABRAHAM   BEAU 
C.  E.  HACK  LEY, 


OOMMITTKB  ON  DETEKTIONS. 

THEO.  W.  MORRIS, 
BAMUEL  OSGOOD, 
ROBERT  R.  McBUkNET« 


STEPHEN  CUTTER, 

JOHN   H.  ORmO*:)M, 
ABRAHAM   BEAL. 
CEPHAS  BRAINERD, 


coKMrrrsK  ojr  oiacHAaaKO  cohvictts. 

GEORGE  D.  PHELPS, 
JOHN   H.  KEYBER, 
ADAM   T.  HACKETT, 
ANDREW  H.  OREEN. 


C70MMITTXK  OX    PRTSOTT  BfSCtFLlNC 


JOHN  W.  EDMONDS, 
FRANCIH  LIEBER, 
CHAHLKS  J.  FOLOER 
W^H.LIAM   F,  ALLEN, 
JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN. 
JOHN    H.   ANTHON, 
WM.  H.  FIELD, 


OOLDW^IN  HMITH 

JOHN  STANTON   QOULDj 

RENH.HKLAER  N.  HAVENS. 

G.  B.  HUB  BELL, 

JAMES   H.  TITUS, 

D.  B.  HT.  JOHN   ROOSA, 

SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 


49*Tho  PreBldf^nt  of  tbe  AAaoclatlon,  Chalrnmn  of  the  Esrecntlve  Commltteo  uid 
CorrcBpondtng  Secretary  are  ear  tfj(JMn  memlKsni  of  all  the  Standing  CotnmliieeB. 


OKNKRAL  AOEirr. 

ABRAHAM  6EAL;  Office,  No.  13  Centre  itreet. 


AiyKUAL   REPORT  OF  THE 


LOOAI.  OOMMITTBES  OF  CORRESPONDBNCB. 

Albjiny  ronnty :  r*-Hmotice,  Albany -RUFU8  W,  CLARK,  D,D.,  Rev.  BOUND  BECK- 
WITH,  kDWARD  SAVAGE,  H.  8.  GLADDING. 

Cheiruini;  munty:  nsaldetice,  Elmlra  — E.  8,  PALMER,  TRUMAN  FASSETT,  Rev, 
ISAAC  CLARKE. 

CUaUm  county:  r*»aJd^nce,  PlntUibargh  — Rev.  Mr*  HALL,  P. 8,  PALMER,  Rev, 

• ,  Rector  of  Ihti  EplHCopul  Clmrcli. 

Cnhimljlx\  county:  re-*  id  en  r«*,  Hudson  —  Rov,  JOHN  McC,  HOLMES,  RfJT,  RICHARD 
WHEATLEY,  A.  8.  PEET,  THOMAS  TELLEY. 

IiHawnrerounly:  rcaldcnep.  D,>lh1-R*»v.  F.  A.  M.  BROWN,  CHARLES  MARVINE, 
THOMAS  OREENLEAF,  FEtilllH  JACuas,  M.D. 

f)orrh*»Rii  rounty:  re*ild*»nc«».  Poughki^epslp —  R^v.  Mr.  WHEELER,  R<*v,  A,  P.  VAN 
OKE^EN,  Re?,  Mr.  COLLINS.  Rev.  Mr.  GREGORY,  JOHN  PLATT,  EDWARD  CRUM- 
ME\% 

Erlo  rviiintv:  r©»ldpnff<,  BufThlo-RETH  CLARK,  F.  P.  "^l^OOD.  R.  S,  GUTHRIE,  L. 
DANFdHTH,  S,  UALBEUT.  Rev.  JOHN  E.  EOBIE,  JOHN  8.  FOHDICK.  HUGH  WEB- 
HTEU,  EDMUNiJ  HUI8TQU 

6cnoBe«  county :  residence,  BnUvia— Rev,  O,  K,  MALLORY. 

Ff^nklln  rnunty  :  residence,  Malo&o-Rev,  C.  H,  A.  BUCKLEY,  WM.  D.  BRENNAIT, 
E.  J.  OLNEY. 

Fiilinn  cntintv:  re8l<f«*noe,  Tnhnst^wn  —  Rev.  Mr.  BALDWIN,  Rev.  A,  D,  HEAT,  Rev, 
Mr.  WILLIAMSON,  HORACE  E.  SMITH,  JACOB  BURTON, 

Orf<*necoiirrry :  reiliUmce,  Cjitsklll  -  Rev.  W.  C.  MCCARTHY,  Rcv.Mr.  MILLARD.  Rev, 
Mr,  HOWARD,  Rev.  Mr.  HORTON. 

Herkimer  couuly  :  residence,  Herkimer— Rev.  D,  CONSAUL,  Rev.  Mr,  MOSS. 

Jefl^rBon  cntinry :  rpatdence.  Watrrtown  —  Rev,  J.  J.  PORTER,  R^v.  L.  M.  S.  H  A  YNER, 
Rev.  O.  A,  GRAVES,  J.  C.  STERLING,  C.  C.  CASE.  J.  M.  ADAMS,  CHARLES  A, 
SHERMAN. 

Ltvtngston  crwnty  :  re^lrlenc^,  Oeneseo—  Rev.  P,  D,  W.  WARD,  D.D.,  Rev.  GEORGE 
P,  KOLSOM,  Rev,  K.  P.  JERVIS. 

Munitcr»mpry  rmmtv:  rf**l«1eJii*p,  Foada  — Rev,  W.  FROTHINOHAM,  Rev.  H.  8. 
HTARkH,  VVM.  a  SCH«X>LCRAFT. 

Onmidngn  oniinty  :  re»*idniii*e,  Svrncn»e  — Rev.  Mr,  WASHBURN,  Rev,  P.  W.  EMEN8, 

Ri!V,  Ml.  BHIDOiViAN,  WM.  E.  AliBOTT. 

Ornuiit'  countv:  ro^ldence,  Newfnirirh  — Rev.  Dr<  FORSYTH,  Rev.  S.  rARLISI*E,  Rev. 
W.  H,  GLEASUN,  Mr.  F/iTERBUOOK,  O,  U.  WELLING.  GRANT  EDGAR. 

R«»(d*»nn«».  Gf>«hen  — CHARLF-H  K.  MERBIAM,  Jt^HN  H.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  H.  H. 
ROBINSON.  M,D,  E.  C.  MILLSPAUGII.  L  H.  REEVE,  M.  J.  K ELS Y,  C.  G.  ELLIOTT, 
0.  H.  BOYD,  R.  D,  8NODGRASS,  R.  C.  C^JLEMAN, 

Oneida  county :  residence,  Rome  —  SIMON  ViasCHER. 

Otwego  county :  reeldence.Oawego  — Q.C.  McWHORTER,  A.  P.  GRANT,  O.  MOLLISON. 

RiV^klnTid  connty:  residence,  N«*w  CUy  -  Rev.  RICHARD  BR«^WN,  Rev*  B,  L.  LIP- 
PINCOTT,  A.  A.  DEMAREST.  CYRUS  M,  CRUM, 

RensJM.IttfT  ootinly:  r»-iiidence,  Troy  — Rev.  WM.  IRVIN,  Rev  P.  VINCENT,  E.  W. 
BOUGIITON,  AMA.SA  R.  MOORE. 

ftarnlofia  county:  residence,  BAlUton  —  T.  M.  MITCHELL,  J.  W.  HORTON.  R  v.  D.  L. 
TULLY. 

8L  Lftwrence  oounly :  reiildenee,  Clinton  —  Rev.  JOHN  F.  POTTER.  Rev,  W.  A.  RICH, 

Bohenectudy  county:  residence,  Schenectady ^ Rev,  J,  G.  CORDELL,  NICHOLAS 
CAIN. 

Tln«n  connTvt  r*'j«Id«»ncft,  Ow©Kf>--A  C.  WINTHROP.  E.  W.  WARNER.  J.  W.  LAM- 
OREUX,  JOHN  HOOKER,  T  F.  MOORE,  O.  B.  GOODRICH. 

Ul»l«'T  county:  residence,  KtnpifMt  on  —  I>v.  CH  AS.  H.  STtTT,D,D.,  Rev.H.  B.HOMES, 
Rev.  J  AS.  a,  BATES.  Hi^v.  D.  N.  VANDEVEER.  Rev.  Z.  G  REN  ELL.  Rev.  G.  W.  KNAP, 
Rev.  W-  L-  .1AMES.  F.  S.  WYNKOOP,  C.  D  .WKSTEKBROOK,  ANDREW  E.SCHEP. 
ENDAS,  THOS.  C.  BROADHEAD. 

Wftftlitnstnn  ponnty:  roiildenee,  Ralpm  — Rev,  EDWARD  P.  8PRAOUE.  Rev.  C.  R. 
HAWLEY,  E  O.  AT^'OOD,  JAMES  BLASHFIELD, 

Wp«tclie»tfr  county:  rCHldence,  White  Plnln«^Rev.  THEO,  8.  RUMNEY,  H.  K. 
SCHMID,  M.D.,  Rev.  GIDEON  DRAPER,  JOS.  BEGOS, 

Wy<nnf  ng  oounly :  reeldonce.  Warsaw  —  Rev.  E,  C.  WILLIAMS,  Rev.  J.  V.8TRYKER 
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LIFE  PATRONS,  OORRBSPONBINO,  HONORABY  AND  OFE 

MUMBERS. 


I.  htwm  Patroit. 

Bf/  (he  ro7%tribution  of  $.iOO  ojt  tm^  tim*'. 
John  Thiviil  Wolfe. 

M»  rhfirU»s  H.  r^ticas,  Member  of  the  IhbII- 

llKe  nf  Fraticf. 
M.  AuKiinto  FrerU?rlc  Dprneta,  Director  of 

MeUruy,  92  Iltio  de  la  Vlctolro,  PArtii, 

Franco, 
John  Stimrt  Mill,  Esq,,  BiRckheath   Park, 

M.  A.  ivirne,  Doiuii  fNonly,  Frn ncp. 

Rlr  Jiihii  Bowrlng,  Clftrpmoiil^  Exeter.  Kng, 

Count    W.   Sollf>liiiVj,    Ulr*Aplfjr-lM-CI»lef    uf 

the  rioHW  of  VnrTQvlion  Hnd  InduMtr>% 

MoNcow,  Riift-Hla, 
Mrtttlu'W    Davenport    Hill,    E»q.,    BrlMoL 

Kna. 
FrifdHi  io  Flin,  Bwn,,  L<'>ndoii,  Eng. 
Rt.  Hon.  Blr  WtiUer  L'rnfian,  C.  B..  "The 

•    rJoH*','  W!nrhesi**r,  Ktits. 
W,  L.  Su  ran  lit,  HlrinliiKhrtm.  Knit* 
llOli.  FiiUH'li*  L!(4u*r.  jTLD..  Prof.  Pnlltlcfil 

ftiM<*nro,  Coin mblfli  College  I.aw  School, 

Npw  York,  onil  CorreftpoiirlliiK  Me rnlier 

of  llif  In»4llttit<p  of  Frunce. 
Alfred   AJtpUinrI,  F.   R.   V.  B,,   Dukenfleltt, 

AKUton -under- LvuG,  Kri«. 
8iiniti(4  a.  Howe.  M.  D.,  Prlncliml  of   the 

InwilMition  of  th*?  Blind,  Bo*itoi»,  Mium. 
Dr,  Vft''ranthrttp»  Frank  for  t-on-ihe-Malne, 
J  M .  W«  r.  1 ,  M .  D. ,  N t^  w  a r k ,  N.  J. 
Mary  f_'nrp**nler,  Bristol,  Eug, 
M  \tH  Dorothea  L.  i>ix,  Bontoii,  Mv^*m. 
Hoik  Chf%rlc8  «nmner.  Bi^Ktrn),  Mii^ji. 
F.  B»  Hiinborn,  Rprhmfjild.  Mum. 
Z,  R.  Bir>rkwrty,  iMrron,  Mich. 
Rnv.  Fred.  H.  Whu-s  S|ninqfltdd,  HI. 
Hf»TL  Andrew  Hlmnum,  i'hlciigo*  HI, 
John  ti,  Lyth*.  PhlJo-l.tr-hltt,  Pn. 
Goo,  W.  Hearie,  Et»Q,,  BoHtori,  Mum. 
<trUlley  J.   F,  Bryant.  Archltocl,  Bcwton, 

Baron   Franz  Von  Hnlu*»ndf*rfr,  Prof,  I^iiw 

In  the  Royal  University,  Berlin,  Proa- 

»la. 
ll01l^.  lion  IIP  V  M  le  de  Marsiinijfy,  Cotinnelor 

r>f  the    Imperial   Court  uf  ParlM.   No.  7 

Rue  IVnthltU're,  PiirlK,  France. 
Bifuor  Miirtino  Beltrunl  Mculln.  Inspertiir- 

Geni'rsil  nf  PrlMon^  tn  the  Ivlnji$doniof 

Hidy,  F'lorenee,  Italy. 
E,  A,  Meredith,  Esq,,  OttJiWQ,  Dominion  of 

Cuimdn. 
Hermann  Adaml,  LIi,D„  Bremen. 
Alfred  Field,  Prew.  Chamber  of  Ccimnierce, 

BfritilnKhani,  Eiiis. 
R&v,  HIdney  Turner,  In«pectorof  R«forma< 

nt«  tries,  Ixindrm,  Enn. 
Florence  Hill.  Hrlsfol,  Kug, 
Joanna  Mar^nnt  Mill,  Bristol,  Encf. 
Fr,  RriiCIn,  I>lr«^elnrof  PiinnTiH,   I>enmark. 
Lt.'C'il.  <t.  llureJitn^^on,  C.  8,  1,,  Ini»pector- 

(ieneral  of  Police  \n  the  Punjab,  Inttla. 
A.  M.  iKiUas  M.D.,    Inspector-General  of 

i*ribonH  In  ihc  Pnnjah,  India. 
Florence  NlghtloKale,  Houlh  street,  JjCtn 

don,  Rng. 
Edwin  Hill,  Eaq.,  1  Hi.  Mnrk's  Sqnaro,  Rc^- 

Kent'^  Park,  London,  Eng. 
J.  Anjinw  Croll,  Esiq-,  Southwix>d,  Hlghgate, 

London,  Eng. 
Fr,  Ad,  Rttepxtorir,  Extra  Ait^lp^t^nt  ftuper- 

Inteudentof  the  PennI  Hettlen>vnf,  Port 

Bhilr,  India, 
Wni.  TaUack.  sjecretary  Kouard  AssckciA- 

Uon,  London,  Eng. 


Ill,  Honorary  MiiaiBBim 

L  By  t'tec/ion. 

Hon.  John  W.  Edmond.s  ..,,.,,, New  York, 

RpD&<ietai'r  N,  Havens do 

Peter  Cooper..., ,,  .,,         do 

2.  By  contritmUQn  «/  f  300  df  one  ttme^ 
George  B.  Arrhcr Now  York, 


SVm.  H.  AHplnwall 

J.  J,  A«tor,  Jr.. 

Wm.  T,  Booth 

JarneM  Brown 

H,  K,  Bull 

John  Ca«Vlrell 

Samuel  B,  CaldweU 
E^l  ward  C<^Hiper. .... 
A.  B.  Conifer. .   ,,..,, 

Wm.  B,  Croaby 

II.  K.  Corning  ,..   . 

Wm.  E.  Hotjffe 

W  m .  Butler  Dun  enn 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Wlnt hrop  H.  G I Iman  .,.,..,.,..  do 

Wm.  *\  Mllman , do 

Horace  (J ray  _ ,.,,.,.,  do 

MrTcdlth  Howlftnd.,,..... ,  do 

Mark  Hoyt do 

M,  K,  Jcsiip... ...  4o 

John  Tiiy  lor  Johnston ,  do 

.fames  Ia-'OOX , do 

MKs  Lenox... do 

MIh»  Lenox ...»  do 

Allan  McLane »..♦*«  do 

Hnmuel  F',  B,  Morse ,  ,»»♦  do 

G*  orfte  D.  Morgan , . . .  do 

A'lam  Norrle do 

R.  M.  nivphant,. do 

Daniel  Parish  .,.,,, do 

George  D.  Phelps do 

Jt^hn  .V,  Pulh^n. ...,,..,.. do 

C  R.  Robert do 

C  V,  S.  Roosevelt..., .♦  do 

Then,  Ri>of*evelt do 

Adam  T.  Hackett , .,.  do 

Joaeph  Hampson  .,,,, ....  do 

J.  F,  Sheafe,   , ., do 

Mr«.  MarySheufe do 

C.  H  Hhlpman  ......  do 

Hen  n*  M.  .Sch  leflelln do 

R.  L.  Hlnart. . <io 

Alexani!er  Htuarfc. ,,.,,  do 

J  am  Cfl  Stokes ..........,*.♦  do 

Jonnthnn  Sturge*. „...  do 

M  rrt ,  Ca  t  har  I  n  e  L.  Spenoer .,.,.,  do 

H.  S,  Terhrll do 

Ah^x.  Van  Rensselaer..., do 

Geoirge  <  \  Wa  rd » , , , . ,  do 

Halem  H.  Welles., .,   ...  do 

R.  W,  W*  «ton  , do 

Hamuel  Wlllet.** do 

Rev,  E.  C.  Wine*!... ,..,«. do 

John  David  Wolfte do 

J,  Waller  VVVkmI do 

William  Wood  ...  ,,  ,,,.,,,*...,  do 

JoHCph  Howiand .  .,  MllttcftWiin.  X.  T, 

.Mrs.  Joseph  Ho wland do  do 

Rev.  N.  M.  rt.  Reman.  D.  D Troy,  N.  Y, 

Rev.  Dr  Darling .Albany,  X.  Y. 

Thomaa  W,  Ghxitt do 

ErantUB  Corn Ing  ...,.,... do 

IV,  Life  MEM:B£Kit. 

By  eonti'ibution  of  $&i  €U  one  time  {formrri^ 

.Tohn  H.  Ahoel  .Xi^w  York, 

J.W.AlMip .,  da 

John  H,  Anthon  , do 
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M rs.  John  J.  Astor New  York. 

Wra.  B.  Astor do 

W.  W.  AKtor..  do 

Haniucl  J.  B«ebe do 

August  Bolmont do 

Jniues  G.  Bennett do 

Bartholomew  Blanco do 

Wm.  A.  Booth do 

J.  Carson  Brevoort do 

Louis  K.  Bridge do 

Hydney  Brooks do 

H.  Broom do 

titewart  Brown do 

Jtunes  M.  Brown do 

GeorKe  Bruce do 

Orsumus  Bushnell do 

Miss  Burr do 

Edmund  Coffin do 

Benj.  G.  Clarke do 

Wm.T.Coleman do 

K.  K.  Colling do 

Israel  Corse do 

F.  Cottinet do 

Cyrus  Curtiss do 

Stephen  CHitter do 

Wra.  F.  Cary do 

HoniT  C.  De  Rham do 

Abraham  Denike do 

Wni.  E.  Dodge,  Jr do 

Richard  L.  Dugdale .  do 

Lucy  H.  Eddy Elliabethtown,  N.  J. 

J.W.Edmonds New  York. 

J.  Stiles  Ely do 

P.  W.Engs do 

B.H.  Field do 

H.  W.  Field do 

Hamilton  Fish do 

James  Foster,  Jr  do 

James  Freeland do 

Mrs.  Ell  zabeth  Farnsworth .  Massachusetts. 

W.  P.  Furnlss New  York. 

F.  Garner do 

James  W.  Gerard do 

Arthur  Gllman do 

J.  B.  Graham do 

E.  Boon  en  Graves do 

John  C.  Green do 

H(;nry  Grlnnell do 

Kli.ra  P.  Gurney Burlington,  N.  J. 

Ogden  Ilaggerty New  York. 

Valentine  5.  Hall do 

Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hall do 

L.  P.  Hawes do 

A.  Heckscher do 

E.  Herrick do 

Silas  C.  Herring do 

D.  Hoadley do 

James  Horn do 

B.  W.  Howe do 

Edgar  M.  Ho wland do 

James  C.  Holden do 

Thomas  Hunt do 

George  F.  Hussey do 

Richard  Irvln do 

John  Jay do 

H.  L.  Jane  way do 

E.  S.  Jam-ay do 

Solomon  Jenner do 

Edward  Jones do 

JamesJ.Jones do 

Walter  R.  Jones do 

Alexander  8.  Johnson do 

J.F.Joy do 

William  Kemble do 

J.  Kinsman do 


I  Charles  P.  Klrkland New  York, 

I  John  H.  Keyser do 

I  Josiah  Lane do 

Mrs.  Langdon do 

Samuel  Leeds do 

Jacob  Le  Roy do 

JacobR.LeRoy do 

RulUs  L.  Lord do 

N.  Ludlum do 

A.  A.  Low do 

Ab^ah  Mann do 

Edward  H.  Miller do 

J.  Matthews do 

William  T.  MoCoun do 

C.  A.  Meigs do 

Thomas  D.  Mlddleton do 

W.  H.  H.  Moore do 

E.D.Morgan do 

H.  T.  Morgan do 

William  F.  Mott do 

William  Newell do 

William  Niblo do 

Charles  O'Conor do 

David  Olyphant do 

William  Oothout do 

Thomas  Owen do 

E.  Parmly do 

F.Pell do 

J.  Phalon do 

H.  F.  Phinney do 

HowardPotter do 

Thomas  Prosser do 

P.  R.Pyne do 

Robert  Rav do 

Freeman  Rawdon do 

William  C.  Rhinelander do 

George  8.  Robblns do 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles do 

James  L.  BchieflTelin do 

Austin  Sherman do 

B.  B.  Sherman do 

Cornelius  Smith do 

A.T.Stewart do 

T.  B.Stlllman do 

Mrs.  Helen  Stuyvesant do 

L.  I.  Snares do 

OtisD  Swan do 

Charles  N.  Talbot do 

Moses  Taylor do 

J.  T.  Terry do 

James  H.Titus do 

S.  P.Townsend do 

Sinclair  Tousey do 

Gteorge  T.  Trimble do 

Archibald  S.  Van  Duser do 

Abraham  Van  Nest do 

James  Van  Nostrand do 

P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer do 

John  G.  Vose do 

R.H.Vose do 

A.Ward do 

W.Walker do 

Prosper  N.  Wetmore do 

Samuel  Wetmore do 

Ell  White do 

James  R.  Whiting do 

William  E.Wilmerding do 

B.  R.Winthrop do 

E.  J.  Woolsey Astoria,  N.  ^ 

Henry  Young New  York. 

H.  Burrell Salisbury,  N.  Y 

Rev.  J.  S.  Clark Waterbury.  CL 

Rev.  Mr.  Elliott do 

Rev.  Mr.  SearU Meriden,  Ct 

8.  D.Gregory Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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CHARTER  AND  CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

PRISON   ASSOCIATION    OF   NEW    YORK. 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION 
OF  NEW  YORK,  PASSED  MAY  9,  1846,  BY  A  TWO- 
THIRDS  VOTE. 

The  People  of  ths  State  of  New  Ycrki  represented  in  Senate  and 
AuMmhhjy  do  enact  as  follows  : 

§  1.  All  6uch  persona  aa  now  are  or  hereafter  Bliall  become  meni' 
bers  to  the  said  association  pursuant  to  the  conBtitntion  thereof,  shall 
and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  v(  The 
Prison  Association  of  New  Y^ork,  and  by  that  name  have  the  powers 
that,  by  the  third  title  of  the  eigliteenth  chapter  of  the  iirst  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to  lielong  to  every  corporation ; 
and  shall  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  any  c^itate, 
real  or  personid,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation :  Provided,  that  such 
real  estate  ghall  never  exceed  the  yearl}^  vahie  often  thousand  dollars, 
nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for  which  this  corpo- 
ration is  formed* 

§  2,  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  sliall  be  managed 
and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  said  coq^oration ;  and  tlie  fullowing  articles  that  now 
form  the  constitution  of  the  association  shall  continue  to  be  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to  alteration  in  the 
mode  therein  prescribed* 

Abtiolr  L 
The  objects  of  the  associRtion  shall  be^ — 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  detained 
for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  government  of 
prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragetncnt  of  reformed  convicts  after  their 
discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform* 

[Senate  No.  10,]  B 
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Abticlk  II. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presidents, 
a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer  and 
an  executive  committee.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing 
committees,  viz:  a  finance  committee,  a  committee  on  detention, 
a  committee  on  prison  discipline,  and  a  committee  on  discharged 
convicts.  The  number  of  the  executive  committee  shall  consist  of 
not  more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  oflicera 
of  the  society,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  shall  be  persons  other 
than  oflScers. 

Artiolk  ni. 

The  officers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-offido  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their  number 
to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Akticle  IV. 
The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and  keep 
regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  general 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall 
annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and  such  other 
matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  association. 

Abticlb  V. 
The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents shall  designate. 

Abticlb  VI. 
Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  association 
not  less  than  five  dollars  shall,  owing  to  such  contribution,  be  a 
member  thereof.  A  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  con- 
stitute a  lite  patron ;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall  con- 
stitute an  honorary  member  of  the  association  for  life;  and  a  contribu- 
tion of  fifty  dollors  shall  constitute  a  member  of  the  association  for 
life.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  fi*om  time  to  time 
be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Abtiolb  VIL 

A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  have 
charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  nndei 

ch  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 
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Article  VIIL 

The  officere  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  annimlly  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  persona  maj  be  elected  honorary 
members  as  shall  hare  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  pri^ 
son  diBcipline. 

Articli:  IX. 
Any  society  haring  the  same  objects  in  Tiew  may  become  anxili- 
arj"  to  this  association  by  contributing  to  its  funds  and  cooperating 
with  it. 

Abttcle  X. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  likely 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society ;  and  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  association^ 
intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

Article  XI* 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  tho 
society,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment 
has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year  under  the  constitution 
shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly 
chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  liereby  further  enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  society 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3,  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
workhouse  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  discretion  to 
receive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  such  persons  as  ehall  be 
taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  in  said 
city,  as  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  the  court  of 
special  sessions,  or  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  said  county, 
or  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the  almsiioiise,  may 
deem  proper  objects ;  and  the  said  executive  committee  ehall  have 
the  same  powei"3  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons 
as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  tlie  keepei*s  of  the  bridewell  or  peni- 
tentiary in  said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may  from  time  to  time  make 
by-laws,  ordinances  and  rt^ulations  relative  to  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  gaid  association,  and  the  man- 
ftgement,  government,  instruction,  discipline  and  employment  of  the 
persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said  w^orkhonse,  not  contrary 
to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper;  and  may  appoint  such  officers, 
agents  and  eervants  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact  the  bn8i-| 
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iiess  of  the  said  association,  and  may  designate  their  dnties.  And 
the  said  executive  committee  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature,  and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  the 
number  of  persons  received  by  them  into  the  said  workhouse,  the  dit%- 
position  which  shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  pr  employiug 
them  therein,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  executive  com- 
mittee, and  generally  all  such  facts  and  particulars  as  may  exhibit 
the  operations  of  the  said  association. 

§  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during  tlie 
minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  workhouse, 
to  bind  out  the  said  persons,  so  being  minors  as  aforesaid,  as  appren- 
tices or  servants,  with  thdr  consent,  during  their  minority,  to  such 
persons  and  at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employ- 
ments as,  in  their  judgment,  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  reforma- 
tion and  amendment  and  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  persons. 

§  6.  The  said  executive  committee,  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall  from' time  to  time  appoint,  shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be 
their  duty,  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the  State, 
and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition,  and 
all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  Legislature 
to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline.  And,  to  enable  tliem  to 
execute  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties  hereby  granted  and 
imposed,  they  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that,  by  the 
twenty- fourth  section  of  title  first,  chapter  third,  part  fourth  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  are  vested  in  the  inspectors  of  county  prisons;  and 
the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  shall 
be  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  in  the  section  aforesaid  are  imposed 
on  the  keepers  of  such  prigons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof. 
Provided^  That  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison 
shall  be  made  until  an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
or  by  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of  the 
county  in  which  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  shall  fir^t 
have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specify  the  name  of 
the  prison  to  be  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons  members  of  the 
said  association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

State  of  New  York,      ) 
In  Senate,  May,  8^,  1846.  J 
This  bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof. 
Resolved^  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  of  the  Senate,  A.  GARDINER,  President. 
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State  of  Ne%v  York,  ) 

In  Assembly,  April  24M,  1846.  j 

TliJs  hill,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  two  tliirda  of  all 
the  laeinhera  elected  to  the  Assembly  voting  in  fiivor  thereof, 
Rij^olved^  That  the  hill  do  pass, 

By  order  of  the  Assembly,  WM.  C.  GRAIN,  Speaks. 

Approved  this  9th  day  of  May,  1846.  SILAS  WRIGHT. 

State  of  New  York,  ) 

Seukktaky's  Office.      \ 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  an  original  law  on  file  in  this 
tpflice,  and  do  certify  that  tlie  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom 
and  of  the  whole  of  said  original.  , 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  this  office 
at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  tifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

ARCU'D  CAMPBELL, 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 

Revised  Statutes,  Pari  /F.|  Chap.  3^  Title  1. 

g  24.  It  shall  be  tlic  duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  the  said  i>ri8ons 
to  admit  the  said  inapeetoi-s,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  every  part  of 
such  prison  ;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  the  books,  papers, 
documents  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison  or  to  the  detention 
of  the  persons  confined  therein,  and  to  render  them  every  facility  in 
their  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  tlie  duties  above  described. 
And,  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
them  to  make  such  report  as  is  above  required,  the  said  inspectors 
shall  have  power  to  e.Kamine,  on  oath,  to  lie  administered  by  either 
of  the  said  inspectors,  any  of  the  officei*8  of  the  said  prisons,  and  to 
converse  with  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  without  the  pre- 
sence of  the  keepers  thereof^  or  any  of  them. 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on 
the  fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall  bo 
held  on  the  requisiton  of  the  chairman  or  any  three  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  call  for  a  special  meeting  shall,  in  all 
cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

II.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  five  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  .order  of  business  at  every  stated  meeting  shall  be  as 
follows : 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  preceding 
meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Rex>orts  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting,  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

IV.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  special  committees ;  and  no 
person  nominated  by  him  shall  be  excused,  unless  upon  reasons  satis- 
factory to  the  meeting. 

V.  The  chairman  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an 
appeal ;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in  Cushing's 
Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

YI.  There  shall  be  four  standing  committees,  namely :  a  commit- 
tee on  finance,  a  committee  on  detentions,  a  committe  on  discharged 
convicts,  and  a  committee  on  prison  discipline. 

VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee : 
1.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  the  funds  .necessary  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  association  ;  and  they  may  at  their  discre- 
tion, employ  an  agent  to  collect  the  requisite  funds. 
^  2.  To  audit  all  bills  against  the  association ;  and  no  bill  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  unless  approved  by  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman. 

3.  To  audit  and  report  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts  annually. 

4.  To  invest  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  association, 
under  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 
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VIIL  It  shall  be  the  datj  of  the  committee  on  detentions : 

1.  To  inquire^  as  far  as  maj  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into  the 
causes  of  commit  men  t  of  peraons  in  the  prisons  or  houses  of  deten- 
tion in  the  citiea  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  adopt  proper 
measures  for  procuring  the  discharge,  or  providing  for  the  defence, 
of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  under  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  hotli  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
prisoners  io  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

IX,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  convicts: 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  i-elative  to 
the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain,  pi-evious  to 
the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and  capabilities, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  beet  arrangements  for  his  future  employ* 
ment. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations ;  to  procure  such  employ- 
ment for  prisoner's  applying  therefor  as  seems  beet  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  each;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  fur  whom  places  have 
been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  encouraged  with  the 
idea  tliat  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them, 

3.  To  procure  suitalile  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences  —  taking 
care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoided, 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing, 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention, 

X,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline: 

To  give  attention  to  the  internal  organization  and  management  of 
prisons,  embracing  the  phyeical  and  moral  influences  to  he  exerted 
on  the  prisoners  during  their  confinement.  This  duty  shall  be  com- 
prised under  tlie  following  heads:  health,  reformation,  convict  labor, 
administration  and  interaal  police,  comparison  of  different  prison 
systems,  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  reformation,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  criminal  law  and  penal  justice, 

XI,  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee  to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  the  perfoniiance  of  their 
duties. 

XII,  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  executive  committee ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record  them  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  due  notice  of  all  moot- 
ings  of  the  committee. 
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XIII.  The  corresponding  secretarj  shall  conduct  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  exocative  committee  and  of  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees when  required ;  shall  act  as  the  general  financial  agent  of  the 
association ;  and  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  committee. 

XIV.  The  treasurer  sliall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  association ;  shall  pay  over  the  same  as  directed  by 
the  finance  committee ;  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the  faithiiil 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  that  committee  shall  require. 

XY.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
corresponding  secretary  shall  be  members,  ex^jfflciOj  of  all  the  stand- 
ing committees* 

XVI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  except  upon 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


The  executive  committee  of  tlie  prisaii  association  of  New  York, 
on  the  completion  uf  the  twenty-sixtii  year  of  its  labors,  agreeably  to 
the  requirements  of  its  eliarter,  respeetfuilj  submita  to  the  legislature 
a  BtateiJient  of  its  work  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Objectb. 
The  objects  of  the  association  arc  well  known  to  your  honorable 
body,  and  we  will,  therefure,  trouble  yon  with  but  the  briefest  decla- 
ration of  them.  Thej  are:  1,  To  search  out  and  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  such  persons  arrested  on  a  charge  or  suspicion  of  crime,  and 
held  for  examination  or  trial,  as  may  need  assistance,  and  in  such 
waye  as  their  %mnous  circumstances  may  suggest*  2.  To  aid  dis- 
charged prisoners  in  their  efforts  to  reform,  by  providing  tools  or 
work  for  thern,  and  by  furnishing  tliem,  as  may  be  necessary,  boardj 
clothing,  and  railroad  tickets  to  reach  friends  or  employment  at  a 
distance*     3.  To  improve  the  government  and  discipline  of  prisons. 

Detention  and  Disohaboed  Contict  DEPAitiHENTS. 

The  details  of  the  work  for  the  past  year,  in  these  two  departments, 
with  a  rt'suniij  of  ilhistrativc  cases,  will  be  submitted  to  the  legisla* 
ture  in  the  special  report  of  the  general  agent,  Mr.  Abraham  Beal. 
We  offer  here  but  a  sliort  summary: 

3,500  persons,  poor,  friendless,  and  needing  counsel  or  other  aid, 
were  seen  by  him  in  the  detention  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  such  advice  or  relief  adiuinistered  as  their  cases  seemed 
severally  to  require. 

7ii4  complaints  were  examined  by  him,  and  such  cases  selected  for 
special  attention  as  were  found  to  have  extenuating  circumstances 
connected  with  them, 

224  complaints  were  withdrawn  at  his  instance,  as  trivial  in  char- 
acter, or  the  result  of  mistake  or  excited  feeling,  and  especially  where 
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iaoilT^^k  w0SfM  be  uiToirvd  is  wmmt  sad  fliitiiM  tbrMgb  t&eir  prosfr* 

I  ^  }^r¥'jm  vcfe  dmhmrged  from  frtodj  od  lik  reeooiaicDdatkQ, 
v^.>!:.  VM  m  Mr  cMe  girai  except  after  aifefal  iaqeirr  made,  and 
Ujt  ^js.rMititrm  wm  muguimed  tlurt  die  caMe  of  jottiee  a*  well  a* 
9Mr*j  w^^l4  be  ihenbj  ptowMted, 

r4<?  !:b»aled  priiOMn  vere  aided  with  board,  moncj,  fmilroad 

\t4  ^^iag^  0mrieU  wcie  sopplied  with  dothing  ad^ited  u 

tiMr>  r><y*9WHtMa. 

]  10  4  JM*Juv]p4  priiOfierB  were  prorided  with  litaatioitt,  in  wh^ 
tb^  ^aM  tmm  and  eat  boneit  IrauL 

Usikiuz  tk  U/Ul  of  0;321  caMS  reliered,  materiaDj,  moraUy  or 
Wbf  Anfin%  the  jear. 

M^nr  fwmWUsk  c^  prkooen,  left  in  a  dettitate  and  suffering  condi- 
tk^i  br  t)«e  incareeration  of  thoie  on  whom  thej  depended  for  sap- 
p^/rt,  Uxr^  alio  bad  socb  relief  afforded  them  as  their  circumstances 
^um^A^A  and  wtr  means  would  warrant. 

T\^.  results  in  theie  two  departments  for  the  26  years  of  the 
sryn^  v^s  i!rxfstenee,  are  as  follows : 

^yi.fy^/f  yftof  and  friendless  peraons  visited  in  the  detention  prisons 
tA  .S>w  York  and  Brooklyn,  all  of  whom  were  counseled  or  aided, 
M  tli^ir  sereral  eases  seemed  to  require. 

Vf/^H  complaints  examined. 

ff,  ZVZ  complaints  withdrawn  at  our  instance,  as  being  of  a  trivial 
cliarft/;t/;r,  or  founded  on  mistake,  prejudice  or  passion. 

8,108  fiersons  dischai)^  by  the  courts,  on  our  recommendation, 
wlio  wr;re  either  very  young,  or  innocent  of  the  offences  charged,  or 
had  trarisgrcflsed  under  mitigating  circumstances,  or  were  manifestly 
p#;niri;rit  and  resolved  to  sin  no  more. 

M9/^H}4  released  prisoners  aided  with  board,  clothing,  tools,  railroad 
iUikidn,  or  money. 

4,2  f()  persons  of  the  same  class  provided  with  permanent  sitnationft 
at  work. 

Making  a  grand  total  of  168,008  cases  aided  by  the  association  in 
twwity-six  years. 

|{«;«ii(liM  the  relief  given  to  the  accused  and  the  liberated,  assistance 
has  bocn  extended  to  thousands  of  persons  connected  with  the  fami- 
licM  of  prisoners ;  the  hungry  have  been  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  bed- 
ding and  clothing  redeemed  from  pawn-brokers,  and  rent  paid  for 
thofU}  wlio  would  else  have  been  turned  into  the  street  to  starve  or 
steal. 
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Prison  Discifline  Department, 
In  addition  to  his  cufttomary  labors  in  belialt*  of  tlie  detained  and 
the  discharged,  the  general  agent  has,  daring  the  past  year,  visited 
fienrlj  half  of  the  county  jails  in  the  state,  and  either  formed  or 
revived  local  committees  of  the  association  in  the  phices  where  they 
are  situated,  Dn  Griscom  also  visited  a  unniber  of  county  jails  and 
two  penitentiaries.  Special  reports,  detailing  tlie  results  of  these 
visitations,  by  the  gentlemen  named,  will  be  found  among  the  aecom- 
panying  documents.  The  corresponding  secretary,  by  special  leave 
from  the  executive  committee,  accepted  membership  on  the  eommis* 
sion  appointed  by  Gov.  Iloffraan  to  investigate  the  question  of  prison 
labor,  with  special  reference  to  its  relations  to  free  labor,  and,  with 
his  colleagues,  visited  all  the  penal  and  reformatory  institntiuns  of 
the  state,  other  than  the  county  jails.  The  evidence  taken  by  the 
commission  is,  of  course,  not  printed  by  the  association ;  but  to  their 
report,  as  it  takes  positions  and  offers  facts  and  arguments  in  their 
8n|>port,  of  vital  importance  to  prison  management,  place  is  given 
among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report ;  though,  in  doing 
so,  the  prison  association  must  not  be  understood  to  have  made  itself 
responsible  for  what  the  comraissioners  may  have  said  in  their 
paper. 


Review  oftre  Financial  History  of' the  State  Prisons  of  New 
York  for  the  Last  Twenty -three  Years  ;  that  is,  dcfrlso  the 
Existence  of  the  Present  Sy6tf.m. 

A  paper  has  been  prepared  by  the  standing  committee  on  prison 
discipline,  devoted  mainly  to  the  topic  announced  in  the  above  head- 
ing, but  pi-esenting  ako  important  considerations  connected  with  the 
moral  administration  of  the  prisons,  which  is  Bubmitted  and  printed 
herewith,  and  to  which  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature is  invited.  It  shows  conclusively  —  such,  at  least,  is  our  judg- 
ment—  that  our  present  system  is  a  failure,  and  that,  until  it  is 
replaced  by  one  essentially  different,  there  can  be  little  hope,  in  this 
gtate,  of  either  an  economical  or  reformatory  prison  discipline.  We 
do  not  propose  to  give  here  a  general  snnnnary  of  the  contents  of  this 
paper  —  for  we  trust  that  no  member  of  the  legislature  will  fail  to 
read  it  entire  —  but  we  offer  a  few  specimens  o(  the  results  shown. 

In  1847,  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner  was  $88*55;  in 
1S67  it  was  $266.98, 

Tlie  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  three  state  prisons  was 
about  the  same  during  the  yeai^s  1857  and  1865;  yet  the  aggregate 
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cost  of  support  for  the  former  of  these  years  was  $112,000;  for  the 
latter  it  was  $220,000. 

The  state  prison  inspectors  are  allowed  traveling  expenses  in  addi- 
tion to  salary;  as  late  as  1865,  their  aggregate  traveling  expenses 
were  $1,415 ;  in  1869,  foar  years  later,  these  expenses  had  swelled  to 
$4,177. 

In  1847,  the  total  of  annual  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  three 
prisons  was  $75,000;  in  1869  it  was  $210',000— an  increase  of  200 
per  cent,  though  the  increase  of  prisoners  had  been  but  119  per  cent. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  existence  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, the  average  per  diem  at  which  the  convicts  have  been  let  to  con- 
tractors has  not  exceeded  50  per  cent ;  but  the  expenditures  have,  in 
that  time,  increased  300  per  cent.  During  these  twenty-three  years, 
the  aggregate  of  convict  earnings  reported  by  the  inspectors  is 
$4,850,298;  the  amount  credited  by  the  comptroller,  as  received 
into  the  treasury  of  the  state,  is  $4,170,298 ;  showing  a  difference  of 
$679,744.  Either  these  earnings  were  fictitious ;  or,  if  the  whole  or 
any  part  were  real,  the  question  arises,  what  has  become  of  them  ? 
Even  within  the  last  two  years,  1868  and  1869,  the  difference 
between  the  earnings  reported  by  the  inspectors  and  the  earnings 
received  by  the  comptroller  was  $216,412.  The  total  cost  of  the 
prisons  for  the  twenty-three  years  under  review,  as  shown  by  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000,000;  while 
the  total  earnings  during  the  same  period,  as  shown  by  the  comp- 
troller's books,  have  been  $4,000,000,  being  a  deficiency  of  $6,000,000, 
which  had  to  be,  and  have  been,  raised  by  taxation  on  the  people. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  $5,340,646  of  these  enormous  appropria- 
tions, or  more  than  one-half,  have  been  made  within  the  last  six 
years. 


Commutation  fob  IJNrrED  States  Pbisonebs. 

In  the  year  1867,  through  the  active  exertions  of  the  prison  asso- 
ciation, a  commutation  law,  that  is,  a  law  enabling  United  States 
prisoners  to  shorten  their  terms  of  sentence  by  good  conduct,  was 
passed  by  congress  and  approved  by  the  president.  In  place,  how- 
ever, of  enacting  the  bill  prepared  by  the  association,  which  gave  to 
United  States  prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  several  states 
the  same  commutation  or  abbreviation  of  sentence  as  was  allowed  to 
the  prisoners  convicted  by  state  courts  in  each  of  these  states,  con- 
gress passed  a  law  establishing  for  United  States  prisoners  a  uniform 
deduction  of  one  month  for  each  year  of  their  imprisonment  during 
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wliicli  tliey  60  cundiietcd  theniiselvcs  that  no  clu4rii;e  lor  misconduct 
fihould  be  BUtstained  against  theni,  Dissatistied  with  this  act,  both 
on  principle  and  from  what  they  learned  of  its  operation,  and 
moved  also  by  applications  from  prison  offieem  in  diflbrent  stales, 
requcBting  tliem  to  take  eueh  action,  the  aseociation,  in  May  last, 
addi*esscd  tlie  following  memovial  to  the  senato  and  house  of  repre- 
eentatives,  viz. : 

This  memorial  of  tlte  prison  association  of  Kew  York,  a  corpora- 
tion created  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
passed  May  0th,  1846,  respectfully  shows: 

That  the  said  corporate  association  is,  by  law,  cliarged  with 
important  duties,  liaving  respect  to  the  *'  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners,"'  *Uhe  improvement  of  prison  discipline,"  and 
**  the  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  their 
discliarge/' 

The  greater  part  of  the  states  of  our  union  —  New  York  among 
the  number — have  acts  known  under  the  general  designation  of  com- 
nmtation  laws.  The  design  of  these  laws  is  to  encourage  prisoners 
and  aid  their  reformation  Ity  abridging  their  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  reward  of  their  industry  and  general  good  conduct.  The  United 
States  has  no  prisons  of  its  own,  but  confines  its  convicts  in  the 
prisons  of  the  several  states.  As  a  conseqnentje,  convicts  of  the 
state  governments  and  of  the  general  government  intermingle  pm- 
'  miscuou^ly,  work  side  by  side,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  disci- 
plinary treatment  in  all  respects.  Prior  to  the  year  1867,  however, 
tliere  existed  tliis  material  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
priBonei'S  in  the  states  having  commutation  laws:  United  States 
prisoners  derived  no  advantage  from  those  laws,  while  they  daily  saw 
their  comrades,  convicted  by  state  courts,  discharged  months,  and 
sometimes  years,  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  This  was 
found  everywhere  to  be  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  these  men, 
and  often  betrayed  them  into  acts  for  wbicli  it  became  necessary  to 
punish  them.  The  evil  became  so  great  in  New  York, ar»d  tiie  effect 
upon  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  so  demoralizing,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  186G,  the  prison  association  applierl  for  relief  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  They  petitioned  him  to  extend  the 
same  commutation  to  United  States  prisoners  as  to  those  convicted 
under  the  state  laws  of  New  York.  This  prayer  was  readily  granted, 
and  an  executive  order  promptly  issued  in  accordance  therewitlh 

But  the  association  did  not  pause  at  this  point.  Tliey  sought  to 
have  the  same  benefit  extenrled  to  United  States  prison eii^  in  other 
states,  where  commutation  laws  exist.  In  this  view  they  pre^iared 
the  draft  of  an  act  in  relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under  sentences 
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by  the  United  States  courts,  granting  the  same  redaction  of  sentence 
for  good  conduct,  as  to  persons  under  sentence  hj  state  conrts.  A 
committee  of  the  association  visited  Washington,  secnred  the  sub- 
mission of  the  act  to  congress,  waited  upon  members  in  both  houses, 
and,  having  received  assurances  from  them  of  their  support,  and  of 
the  nndoubted  passage  of  the  act,  returned  to  New  York.  But, 
somehow,  a  sutetitute  for  the  act  proposed  by  them  was  adopted, 
giving  a  uniform  reduction  of  one  month  each  year  from  their  terms 
of  sentence  to  United  States  prisoners,  against  whom  no  charge  for 
misconduct  should  have  been  sustained.  Against  the  principle  of 
such  an  act  no  objection  could  lie,  if  the  United  States  had  prisons 
of  its  own  in  which  it  confined  its  convicts.  But  it  is  open  to  grave 
objection,  which  must  be  obvious  on  the  least  reflection,  under  a 
system  in  which  persons  convicted  by  state  courts  and  United  States 
courts  are  imprisoned  in  the  same  penitentiaries.  The  demoralizing 
eflTect,  both  upon  the  prisoners  and  the  discipline,  produced  by  the 
fact  that  no  reduction  of  sentence  was  allowed  to  United  States 
convicts,  while  a  reduction,  less  or  greater,  was  granted  to  all  state 
convicts  for  good  conduct,  has  already  been  explained,  from  which 
explanation  is  clearly  apparent  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  justice^ 
of  the  same  reduction  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter  class  of  pri- 
soners. 

But,  whatever  reason  there  is  for  granting  commutation  at  all  to 
United  States  convicts,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  making  it  identical 
with  that  granted  by  the  state  to  its  own  convicts.  The  effect  of  with- 
holding commutation  from  one  class  of  inmates,  and  granting  it  to 
another  class  in  the  same  prison,  is  to  create  irritation,  jealousy  and 
heart-burning  in  the  class  which  feels  itself  aggrieved ;  and  this  is 
sure  to  lead  to  acts  of  insubordination  and  disobedience,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  punishment  of  those  prisoners  who  are  guilty  of  them. 
The  same  results,  though  in  a  less  aggravated  fonn,  would  naturally 
flow  from  discriminations  in  the  commutations  granted  to  different 
prisoners ;  and  this  presumption  of  reason  is  copfirmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  facts  daily  occurring  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  and  other 
states.  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that  application  was  made  to  the 
prison  association  by  the  prison  board  of  a  neighboring  state,  to 
use  its  influence  with  congress,  if  it  had  any,  to  get  the  present  law 
so  changed  that  the  commutation  granted  to  United  States  prisoners 
may  be  the  same  as  that  established  for  state  prisons  by  the  lex  loci. 
This  application  was  made,  as  the  gentlemen  who  presented  it 
declared,  because  of  the  discontent  and  irritation  engendered  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  minds  of  prisoners  sentenced  by  United 
States  courts. 
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It  may  be  said,  why  lieed  the  resentments  of  convicts?  As  well 
might  we  ask,  why  make  use  of  any  means  to  bring  the  will  of  the 
convict  into  accord  with  that  of  his  juileri  Tins  consent  of  wills  is 
an  essential  condition  of  reformation  ;  and  if  reformation  is  desirable, 
which  is  conceded  by  all,  then  it  is  no  less  so  that  at!  unnecessary 
irritation  of  prisoners  and  alienation  between  them  and  their  keepers 
be  avoided.  It  is  in  this  harmony  of  wills  in  convicts  and  their  offi- 
^jers,  that  the  snpcnority  of  the  Irish  prison  system  mainly  lies. 
Under  that  system,  the  prisoner  sincerely  desires  wliat  the  prison 
ftfficers  desire  ^tbr  him  ;  and  he  remains  in  this  state  of  mind  long 
enough  to  make  virtue  a  habit. 

The  prison  association  respectfully  oflfer  for  consideration  to  your 
honorable  bodies  the  following  draft  of  a  bill  on  this  subject,  and  ask 
that  you  will  enact  the  same  into  a  law: 


'  Act  in  relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under  sentence  foroffeneefi 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 

Be  it  enacted  hj  the  Senate  and  HouBe  of  liepr^sentativea  of  the 
\ United  StateSy  in  Congreea  assembled: 

§1,  That  all  prisoners  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  imprisoned  in  tlie  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
of  the  several  states,  in  execution  of  the  judgment  or  sentence  upon 
such  conviction,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  sliall  have,  the  same  credits 
and  conunntations  as  other  prisoners  confined  in  the  same  prisons. 

§  2.  In  states  which  Lave  no  commutation  hiw,  an  allowance  for 
pood  conduct  shall  be  made  to  convicts  under  sentence  by  tlie  United 
States  courts  of  one  month  in  each  of  the  first  two  years ;  of  two 
months  in  each  succeeding  year  to  the  fifth  year;  of  three  months  in 
each  following  year  to  the  tenth  year;  and  of  funr  months  in  each 
Temaining  year  of  the  time  of  their  imprisonment. 

§  3.  Any  convict  under  sentence  by  a  United  States  court,  who 
shall  have  become  entitled  to  the  benefit  specified  in  either  of  the 
foregoing  sections  of  this  act,  shall  receive  his  discharge  upon  the 
certificHte  of  the  warden  or  keeper  of  tlie  prison  in  which  he  is  con- 
fined, on  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  tlio  interior. 

§  4.  The  act  entitled  ''An  act  in  relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under 
sentence  for  offences  against  tlio  laws  of  the  United  States,'^  B])proved 
March  2,  18G7,  is  hereby  repealed. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  enactment  proposed  in  the 
second  section,  granting  a  reduction  of  sentence  to  United  States 
prisoners  in  states  in  which  no  commutation  law  exists,  is  that  of  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  time  granted,  so  as  to  give  greater  encourage- 
ment to  convicts  sentenced  for  long  terms.  This  principle  appears 
to  the  prison  association  just  and  wise,  since  those  who  behave  well 
for  many  years  give  stronger  evidence  of  reformation  than  is  shown 
by  those  confined  for  shorter  periods ;  and  the  ratio  of  increase  is 
not  thought  to  be  too  great. 

By  order  of  Hie  executive  committee  of  the  prison  association  of 
New  York : 

E.  C.  WINES,  C(yr.  Secretary. 

Dated  at  New  York,  May,  1870. 

Under  instructions  from  the  executive  committee,  the  secretary 
repaired  to  Washington  and  submitted  the  above  memorial  to  the 
two  houses  of  congress.  He  found  that  a  bill,  embodying  fully  the 
principle  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  proposed  by  the  prison  asao* 
ciation,  had  already  passed  the  senate,  and  was  among  the  huge  pile 
of  bills  lying  upon  the  table  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  still 
unacted  upon.  In  reference  to  states  not  having  commutation  laws, 
the  bill  simply  re-enacted  the  law  giving  to  convicts  a  uniform  dimi- 
nution of  one  month  a  year,  for  good  conduct,  throughout  the 
whole  term  of  sentence.  Though  greatly  preferring  to  this  the 
enactment  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
association,  the  secretary  thought  it  better  to  accept  the  senate  bill 
and  get  it  passed  by  the  house  than  to  run  the  risk  of  substituting  a 
new  bill  and  securing  its  passage  in  the  closing  houre  of  the  session. 
Accordingly,  directing  his  efforts  to  this  point,  lie  succeeded  in  having 
the  bill  taken  at  once  from  the  speaker's  table,  out  of  its  regular 
order,  put  upon  its  passage,  and  enacted  into  law  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  act,  as  passed  by  both 
houses : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Bepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

That  prisoners  who  are  now  or  who  may  hereafter  be  confined  in 
the  prisons  of  any  of  the  states,  as  punishment  for  crimes  of  which 
they  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  by  courts  of  the  United 
States,  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same  system  of  credits  for 
good  behavior  as  other  prisoners  confined  in  the  same  prisons.  And 
hereafter,  the  act  ajjproved  March  2,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
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seven,  entitled  *'An  act  in  relation  to  persons  itnprisoncd  under  sen- 
tence for  offences  against  the  United  States,"  shall  only  apply  to 
6uch  persons  as  are  confined  in  prisons  where  no  credits  for  good 
behavior  are  allowed* 

The  foregoing  was  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  May  iO, 
1870,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  United  States.  This  legislation  will 
put  an  end  to  no  sniall  atnount  of  irritation  and  demoralization 
among  prisoners. 


Prison  Labor. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  appointed  by  tho  governor  to  inves- 
tigate tlie  question  of  prison  labor,  is,  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
printed  among  the  documents  accompanying  tins  report.  The 
executive  committee  invite  special  attention,  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  to  this  paper,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  hundred  witnesses  examined  by  the  commission  j  among 
whom  are  included  inspectors  and  managers  of  state  prisons,  county 
penitentiaries,  and  juvenile  reformatories;  officers  of  prisons  and 
reformatories  :  contractors  and  their  agents ;  bus^incss  men  ;  work- 
ingmen  in  large  numbers;  and  i>tbcr.<,  not  readily  cla!?sitiod.  The 
conclusions  reached  by  the  commiesion,  on  a  review  of  the  evidence, 
areas  follows:  L  The  contract  syBtem  of  prison  labor  is  had,  and 
should  be  abolished,  2,  The  industries  of  a  prison,  as  well  as  its 
discipline,  ought,  ordinarily,  to  bo  managed  by  ita  head.  3.  Tho 
successful  management  of  the  industries  of  a  prison  reqm'res  experi- 
ence and  business  tact;  qualiiies  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  long 
practical  familiarity  with  such  management,  4,  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  commit  the  industries  of  a  prison  to  the  management  of  its 
head  so  long  as  he  is  not  only  liable  but  t^nre  to  be  displaced  on  every 
transfer  of  [mwer  from  one  political  party  to  another.  5.  Consider- 
ing the  extent  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  our  state  prisons,  and 
tho  frequent  changes  of  officers  therein,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
inexperienced  persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  their  head,  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  change  the  system  of  labor  while  the  system 
of  government  remains  wlrat  it  is  at  present.  6.  In  order  to  a  safe 
and  successful  change  of  the  labor  system  of  our  prisons  from  con- 
tracts to  state  management,  it  will  be  an  essential  condition  prece- 
dent that  political  control  be  eliminated  from  the  government  of  our 
state  prisons,  and  that  their  administration  he  made  permanent* 
7.  The  only  process  by  which  tins  end  can  he  attained  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  tliat  end  the 
most  strenuous  etlurts  of  all  good  citiiccns  should  be  directed. 
[Senate,  No.  ''\]         2 
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8.  TV'hile  the  products  of  prison  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  sensibly 
affect  the  general  markets  of  the  coantry,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in 
particular  localities,  these  products  do  come  into  injurious  competi- 
tion with  those  of  outside  labor ;  and  whenever  such  competition 
occurs,  it  is  the  result  of  the  undue  pursuit  of  one  or  but  a  few 
1>ranches  of  labor  in  prisons,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  a  result 
which  points  to  the  multiplication  and  equalization  of  trades  in 
institutions  of  this  class.  9.  The  opposition  of  the  workingmen  of 
the  state  is  to  the  contract  system  alone,  and  not  to  industrial  labor 
in  prisons;  and  not  only  do  the  workingmen  not  oppose  such  labor, 
but  they  desire  that  criminals  should  be  reformed  as  the  result  of 
their  imprisonment;  and  further,  they  believe  that  this  can  be 
effected  only  through  industrial  labor  in  combination  with  other 
suitable  agencies,  and  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  a  trade  as 
far  as  that  may  be  possible,  during  their  incarceration.  10.  As 
regards  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  not  under  state  control, 
the  commissioners  recommend  no  legislation  be  had  for  the  present; 
and  they  base  this  recommendation  on  the  following  considerations : 

FiKST.  That,  being  local  institutions,  created  by  and  managed 
under  special  acts,  any  legislation  in  reference  to  them,  which  will 
at  all  meet  the  views  of  those  who  desire  it,  must  necessarily  be  of 
a  radical  character,  completely  changing  their  relations;  and  the 
Comuiissioners  think  that  such  legislation  had  better  be  postponed, 
to  await  the  result  of  the  movement  in  progress  to  secure  a  reform 
of  the  whole  penal  system  of  the  state. 

Skcond.  That  such  a  change  of  relation  in  these  establishments 
as  would  make  of  them  state,  in  place  of  being,  as  now,  local  insti- 
tutions, would  involve  large  outlays  of  money  by  the  state,  running 
up  into  the  millions  :  1st,  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  belonging  to  them  ;  2d,  in  capital,  partly  to  be  invested  in 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  partly  to  be  employed 
in  carrying  on  their  manufacturing  and  business  operations;  and, 
3d,  in  salaries  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  new  body  of  state  officials,  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  machinery  for  their  management ;  to  which  the  commissioners 
add,  that  political  control  in  the  administration  of  such  institutions 
has  not  been  so  re-assuring  in  the  past  as  to  invite  its  extension. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  recommends,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  relating  to 
prisons,  which  received  last  winter  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the 
senate,  but  failed  to  receive  action  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 
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Local  CoiocmrEEs  of  OoRssBpoNDsiroiL 

The  policy  of  organizing  eonmiittees  intbe  several  county  towns  in 
the  state,  to  labor  for  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  tiie  inmates  of 
the  jails  situated  therein,  was  inaugurated  in  1863.    Some  forty  com- 

|jnittees  were  appointed,  a  number  of  whieh  have  been  active  and  eiB- 
cient;  others  aj^pear  to  have  never  acted  at  all  j  and  others  still  have 
lieen  disbanded  by  the  removal,  tlirougli  death  or  emigration,  of  their 
working  members.  As  already  stated,  a  number  of  new  committees 
have  been  appointed  this  year.     To  convey  needed  information  to  the 

I  new,  and  refresh  the  memory  of  the  old  committees,  a  brief  restate- 
ment of  the  service  desired  and  expected  of  them  will  be  neither  ill- 
timed  nor  unnecessary.     In  this  view,  we  cite  a  short  passage  from 

[our  21at  annual  report,  detailing  the  duties  of  these  local  organiza- 

[tions.     These  duties  are : 

1*  To  exercise  a  general  snperviston  over  the  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  the  inmates  of  the  jails. 

2.  To  hold,  or  procure  to  be  held,  a  short  religious  service  every 
I  week,  or,  if  not  every  week,  as  often  as  possible,  in  the  jails,  either 
Mil  the  Sabbath,  or,  if  more  convenient,  on  some  week  day. 

3.  To  convei*se  with,  counsel  and  encourage  individual  prisoners, 
as  time  permits,  opportunity  offers,  or  occasion  requires. 

4.  To  distribute  among  the  inmates  of  the  jails,  as  far  as  means 
may  be  had  to  procure  them,  religious  newspapers,  tracts,  and  other 
suitable  reading  for  the  Lord's  daj^ 

Tn  To  see  that  the  law  requiring  a  Bible  to  be  furnished  by  the 
county  for  each  room  in  tlie  prison  be  enforced;  or,  fulling  in  that, 
then  to  provide  for  this  supply  in  some  other  way, 

6.  To  seek  to  awaken  in  tlie  community  an  interest  in  and  sym- 
patliy  for  the  prisoners  in  the  jails,  so  far  at  least  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  contribute  means  suthcient  to  procure  moderate  libraries 
for  their  use.  Interesting  histories,  travels,  biographies,  works  on 
natural  history,  natural  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  Jictions  of  a 
suitable  character  (excluding,  of  course,  all  talcs  and  novels  of  tlie 
sensational  order),  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  good  moral  and 
religious  works,  afford  the  most  useful  and  therefore  tlie  best  reading 
for  this  class  of  persons. 

7.  To  give  special  counsel,  encouragement  and  aid  to  prisoner 
who  appear  desirous  of  reforming  their  lives;  more  ])ftrti('nlarly  to 
help  them  to  procure  work  whereby  they  may  euro  an  honest  living. 
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Hiul,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to  obtain  such  employment  for  them 
witli  persons  who  will  be  likely  to  sympathize  with  and  aid  them  in 
their  eiforts  to  mend  their  ways  and  their  doings. 

8.  To  acquaint  themselves,  as  far  as  they  have  opportunity,  with 
the  most  approved  style  of  prison  architecture,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  counsel  in  regard  to  alterations  in  old  jails  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones. 

9.  To  familiarize  themselves  with  existing  laws  respecting  jails, 
and,  as  far  as  they  may  be  able,  to  see  that  said  laws  are  carried  into 
effect. 

10.  To  jrive  such  aid  to  prisoners  on  their  trials,  especially  those 
whom  they  have  reason  to  think  innocent,  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit; and  to  visit,  as  they  may  be  able,  the  families  of  prisoners  who 
may  be  in  need,  affording  them  such  counsel  and  relief  as  the  occa- 
sion may  seem  to  call  for,  and  their  means  enable  them  to  extend. 

11.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  executive  committee  an  annual 
report  of  what  they  have  done,  or  caused  to  be  done,  in  reference  to 
the  matters  embraced  in  the  foregoing  specifications,  and  to  transmit 
the  same  to  the  corresponding  secretary  as  early  as  the  month  of 
December. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  association  has  no  legal  author- 
ity to  exercise  the  moral  supervision  set  forth  above,  and  that  such 
supervision,  however  desirable  and  important,  can  be  had  only 
through  the  good  will  of  the  officers  of  the  jails.  But,  as  the  inten- 
tion of  these  labors  is  to  co-operate  with  the  prison  authorities  and 
aid  them  in  their  duties,  no  obstacles  have  heretofore  been,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  will  hereafter  be,  interposed,  if  the  local  committees 
act  with  ordinary  prudence,  courtesy  and  circumspection.  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  that  all  pastors  of  churches,  resident  in  any 
county-seat,  have  the  right  by  law  to  visit  the  jail  of  the  county,  and 
to  see  and  converse  with  the  prisoners  on  the  subject  of  their  relig- 
ious interests. 

Prison  Refobm  Conobess. 

A  national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline  was 
held  during  the  month  of  October  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  continuing  its 
sessions  for  an  entire  week.  The  executive  committee  appointed 
several  delegates  to  the  congress,  none  of  whom,  however,  were  able 
to  attend,  except  the  corresponding  secretary,  from  whose  verbal 
report  of  the  proceedings,  the  meeting  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  interest,  and  to  be  likely  to  give  a  strong  impulse,  as  well  as  a 
right  direction,  to  public  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  prison  disci- 
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pUne  and  prison  reform.  The  papers  read  and  the  discussions  had 
thereupon  in  the  congress  are  appended  as  a  part  of  the  present 
report. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  executive 
committee : 

E.  C.  WIKES,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Rooms  of  the  Pbison  Association  of  New  Toek, 
December  ZUt,  1870. 


DOCUMENTS 


AOCOMFAXTIHO  THX 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


I.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  Priean  AnodaUon  cf  New  Tork^  m  aeeourU  toith  Wic.  C.  Gilican,  Treatfurer. 

1870.  Cb. 

Jan.  6.  By  balance  from  last  account $2,107  89 

1871. 

Jan.  6.  By  donations  receired  to  date 8,882  00 

appropriations  from  State  of  New  York 4, 000  00 

"     city  of  New  York 6,000  00 

$15,989  89 

1871.  Dr.  == 
Jan.  6.  To  cash  paid  for  prison  visitation  and  inspection,  including  salaries,  |6, 910  97 

cash  paid  for  relief  of  discharged  prisoners 1, 541  70 

cash  paid  for  fuel,  stationery,  postage,  rent,  and  other  office 

expenses  2,435  11 

cash  paid  for  expenses  in  connection  with  publication  of 
annual  and  special  reports,  printing  circulars,  advertising 
and  library 1,300  05 

cash  paid  for  traveling  expenses  of  committees 89  67 

•12,278  10 
Jan.  6.  Balance  on  hand  carried  to  new  account 8, 661  79 


$15,989  89 


1871.                                                       Cr. 
Jan.  6.  By  balance  brought  from  old  account $3, 661  79 

E.  E.  WM.  C.  OILMAN,  Treaeurer. 

New  York,  January  6, 1871. 
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11.    DONATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 


...   $25 

100 

5 

10 

10 

20 

100 
25 
60 
25 
15 
10 
25 
10 
5 
20 
50 
50 
10 

100 
25 
10 
25 
20 
25 

100 
25 
10 
10 
10 
5 

100 
25 
25 
10 
20 
10 
50 
10 
10 
5 
10 
25 
20 
E.  8.  Jaffray 100 


J.H.Abcel 

Wm.  H.  Asjpinwall 

John  T.  Adams    

J.W.Alsop 

Arnold,  Constable  A  Co. 

ML^  Burr         

James  Brown   

James  M.  Brown 

Biewiirt  Brown 

InaacBell 

B,  Blanco 

Jfticob  Bjtdger 

Urn.  A.  Booth 

Wm.  A.  Butler 

Bobert  Bowne 

Cephas  Brainerd 

Eraetus  Coromg 

B.  G.  Clarke 

Hull  Clark.         

Hanson  K.  Coming 

John  Cftiswell      

Jftm^  Cruikahank 

Wm.  F.Cftr7 

Robert  Carter 

8.  B.  Collins 

Wm.  RDodge 

Wm.  E.  Dodge,  Jr. 

Bobert  DDlon       

2.  a  Ely.  

Eliwibetli  Faraswortb  . . 
French  Consul -General. . 

WlnihropS,  Oilman 

Willinm  C.  Oilman 

Jame^i  W.  Gerard 

K  ILGrrtves...,. 

Jaraea  Hunter 

Ht:nilricks  Bros 

JoM'ph  How  land 

Allen  Uay         

R  Hoe&Co 

Jdmes  P.  Harper 

William  Hegeman 

A.  Iselin. . .  ,*., 

Richard  Trviu . 


John  Taylor  Johnston  . 

M.  K.  Jt'Bup.. 

W  RT.  Jonea 

John  H.  Ke^-Ber 

James  Lenox 

A.  A.  Low  &  Bros. . . . 

Murray  Fund 

H.  T.  Morgan 

James  Marfih 

W.HIL  Moore 

O,  D.Munn 

J.  Milhau , 

R  R  Mac  Bumey .... 
Charles  Newcomb.... 

A.  Norrie 

Naylor  &  Co 

Rev.  S.  Osgood,  D.D.. 


100 

100 

5 

50 

200 

50 

25 

25 

5 

25 

10 

5 

5 

5 

100 

25 

10 


Thomas  Owen $25 

William  Oothoat 25 

(;..  j-e  Opdyke 10 

Oelrk  hs  &  Co 10 

IIF  Phinney 25 

Pieraon  &  Co 5 

T  J.Fowcra 80 

J  E.  Parsons 10 

Paveasiedt  A  Co 10 

George  D.  Phelps      50 

Popenhd&cn  &  Konig 10 

K.  Palanca 10 

Helen  R  Perkins 10 

Wm.  Paton        25 

Howard  Potter 50 

Ouy  Richards 25 

A.  Bush  &Co. 5 

Charles  H.  Rogers 25 

C.  V.  a  Roosevelt 100 

W.  a  Rhinelander 100 

E.  T.  Rider 5 

S.  B.  8ch  ieffelhi 20 

J.  L.  Bchieffelin 20 

H.  H.  Schieffelhi 25 

Jonathan  Btojves 100 

8tamf ord  ManTgCo.  (for  1808/70)  10 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bheafe 100 

J.  R  Schuyler 10 

8.T.  Bkidmore 5 

U.  J.Bmith 10 

A.T.8ackett 20 

C.H.  Bhipman 100 

E.  W.  Btoughton 6 

E.H.8tevens 2 

Mrs.  H.  H.  8tarr 10 

RL.d;  A  Btuart 50 

J.  I^^lpon  Tappnn 10 

H.&.Terl>en 50 

Sinclair  Touscy 25 

C.N.  Talbot 25 

Wm.  Tucker 5 

Wm.  Tucker 5 

Oor'jf^  T  Trimble 20 

James  H.Titus 10 

James  H.Titus 50 

Sclden  Usher, 10 

A.  Van  Rensselaer 25 

JohnO.Vose 25 

J.  KH.  Wilcox 10 

1  Ivuij  A.  Wyckotf 10 

John  D.  Wolfe. 100 

GeorgoC,  Ward 60 

K  J.  Woolsey 60 

WeaUm&Grav  .   100 

B.  F.  Wheelwriicbt, 10 

Samuel  WiUets... 60 

Rnhelta  Wallace 10 

E.C.  Wines 10 

A.RWalsh 5 

Henry  Young 25 


Total $3,883 

WM.  C.  OILMAN.  Treasurer. 
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III.  REVIEW  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  AND  MORAL 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STATE  PRISONS 
OF  NEW  YORK  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  CON- 
STITUTION. 

K»w  YoBic  PmsoN  AsaociATioK,  > 

Novevnbert  1870,         J 

To  His  Excelleiicj  John  T.  Hoffman, 

Governor  of  New  York : 

It  having  been  repeatedly  required  of  this  associatiou  —  by  enact 
ments  passed  by  the  legislature,  within  the  past  few  years  —  to 
examine  the  prisons  of  the  state  '*  with  reference  to  their  moral  and 
financial  administration,"  the  undersigned,  as  the  prison  discipline 
committee  of  the  association,  are  instructed  to  make  to  you,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  this  report  of  the  reaults  of  their 
investigation,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  any  defects  that  may  be 
found  in  tliat  admiTiistration. 

The  remedy  whlcli  they  propose  is  a  radical  one,  involving  no  less 
than  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
prisons ;  and  their  examination  has  extended  over  the  wliole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  present  form  of  that  government. 

In  reporting  the  result  of  that  examination,  tliey  have  aimed,  aa 
far  as  possible,  to  avoid  every  thing  like  a  pei-sonal  reflection  upon 
any  one  engaged  in  that  government ;  for  it  is  the  system  now  exist- 
ing of  which  they  complain,  and  not  the  administrators  of  it. 

The  remedy  that  most  readily  suggested  itself  to  them  was  tho^^f 
creation  of  a  supervisory  body,  to  be  clothed  with  the  necessary^B 
power  to  correct  and  redress  detects,  as  well  aa  to  detect  them.  But 
the  creation  of  such  a  body  being  deemed  to  conflict  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitutioUj  this  a^ssociation  applied  to  the  legislature, 
at  its  last  session,  to  take  the  necessary  measura'*  to  bring  about  the 
amendment  to  that  instrument  recommended  by  the  late  constitu- 
tional  convention. 

The  proposed  amendment  received  tli©  unanimous  sanction  of  the 
senate,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  assembly. 

The  association,  liaving  resolved  to  renew  their  application,  have 
instructed  the  undersigned  to  address  you  in  their  behalf;  not  only 
to  report  the  result  of  their  investigation,  but  also  to  express  the 
hope  that  their  application  ma}'  be  by  you  transmitted  to  the  legis- 
lature, with  such  a  recommendation  as  will  awaken  attention  to  the 
neeessity  of  immediate  measures  to  redress  the  evils  now  prevailing. 
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By  the  constitution,  all  of  our  state  prisons  are  put  wholly  under 
the  government  of  three  inspectors,  who  hold  their  office  for  three 
years  and  are  elected  one  every  year,  and  it  is  provided  that  ^*  said 
inspectors  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  state 
prisons,  and  shall  appoint  all  the  officers  therein." 

They  are  called  inspectors,  but  are  in  fact  governors,  of  the  prisons 
and  controllers  of  the  system,  subject  to  no  supervision  or  inspection, 
except  such  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  that 
of  the  imperfect  power  given  to  this  association.  Every  year  one  of 
them  is  thrown  into  the  arena  of  party  politics.  They  have  an 
appointing  power  of  about  200  subordinates,  to  whom  about  $220,000 
a  year  are  paid  in  salaries,  and  they  are  thus,  from  necessity,  com- 
pelled to  become  in  some  measure  a  political  partisan  body. 

Under  the  former  constitution,  the  clerk  of  each  prison,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  keep  the  accounts,  was  not,  as  he  is  now,  appointed  by  the 
inspector,  but  derived  his  office  from  the  governor  and  senate,  and, 
being  thus  independent  of  the  inspectors,  he  constituted  a  check  upon 
them,  and  in  some  degree  a  supervising  power.  But  under  the 
present  system  even  that  supervision  is  gone. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  board  is  liable  to  be  changed  every 
two  years.  During  the  past  few  years  this  has  frequently  occurred, 
and  with  every  such  change,  has,  of  necessity,  from  its  partisan 
character,  followed  a  change  of  the  great  body,  if  not  of  all,  of  the 
subordinates. 

There  is  evidently  no  check  against  favoritism,  and  certainly  very 
inadequate  means  of  detecting  or  punishing  it ;  and  no  security  that 
the  accounts  annually  rendered  are  correct. 

Such  is  the  system  now  prevailing  in  our  state,  and  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  association  to  reform. 

To  justify  their  action,  and  to  induce  the  legislature  and  the 
people  to  adopt  the  desired  reform,  the  following  facts  are  sub- 
mitted to  your  and  their  consideration,  because  it  is  believed  that 
they  fairly  show  the  workings  of  that  system  now  continued  in  this 
state  lor  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Yoii,  sir,  are  aware  that  this  action  of  the  association  is  fully  within 
the  scope  of  its  powers  and  its  duty,  for  not  only  by  its  charter  is  it 
made  its  "duty  to  visit,  inspect,  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the 
state  and  annually  report  to  the  legislature  their  state  and  condition, 
and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  legisla- 
ture to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline ;"  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  specially  required  of  them  by  the  legislature  "  to 
examine  any  person  or  persons  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  finan- 
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cial  administration  of  the  prisons  of  the  state  and  the  reformatory 
agencies  emplojed  in  them." 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-five  years  that  the  association  have 
been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  work.  They  have  thus, 
and  from  recent  and  more  minute  investigations,  learned  how  far 
short  of  attainable  results,  hoth  in  finance  and  discipline,  our  state 
prisons  have  fallen  ;  thej  have  beheld  how  steady  has  been  the 
downward  progress  in  this  respect,  and  they  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  radical  change  in  the  organization  of  the  govern- 
ing power  can  alone  work  out  the  necessary  refonnation. 

The  association  have  looked  at  ttie  question  in  both  its  financial 
and  reformatory  character  and  proceed  to  present  the  result  in  both 
aspects, 

riEST, 

FINAKOIAL   ADMINT8TEATI0N. 

Tnder  the  present  system  it  has  been  a  cardinal  principle,  aa  it 
had  been  for  years  previously,  that  our  state  prisons  should  be  made 
self-supporting. 

It  was  not  seen  how  two  or  three  thousand  adults,  most  of  them 
able-bodied,  should  not  be  able  to  earn  their  support,  when  tliat  sup- 
port scarcely  ever  exceeded  $200  a  year,  and  at  one  time  not  more 
than  $100  fur  each  person.  The  effort,  however,  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  twenty-two  years,  has  been  a  failure  ;  and  is,  year  after 
year,  becoming  more  signally  and  disastrously  so. 

Let  the  following  facts  show : 

TABLE  NO.  1. 

KUMBBB  OF  PRISONERS  AT  THE  BEGINNINO  AND  END  OF  THE  PRESENT  SYSTEM. 


PrlTOn. 

im. 

laeo. 

Auburn  

473 

004- 

84 

181 

950 

1,270 

130 

504 

78 

Sine  Sine 

retnale 

Clinton 

Asylum* 

1,342 

2,932 

Increase  119  per  cent. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

EXPENDirUBES  FOB  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


Prlion. 


IMS. 


Female. . . 
Sinff  Sing 
Auburn  . . 
Clinton. . . 
Asyluin  . . 


$11,7!>0  64 
97,221  41 
66,969  41 
41,510  16 


$217,491  62 


$25,866  26 
351,082  57 
171,015  81 
317,309  70 
13,954  92 

$879,219  26 


Increase  over  300  per  cent. 

During  the  late  civil  war,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  rapidly 
diminished,  and  as  rapidly  increased  after  it  was  over. 

In  1861,  the  number  was  2,818. 

In  1865,  the  number  was  1,885. 

In  1867,  the  number  was  2,920: 

In  1847,  when  the  number  of  prisoners  was  1,421,  the  annual  cost 
per  prisoner  was  $88.55. 

In  1857,  when  the  number  was  1,890,  the  annual  cost  per  prisoner 
was  $112.54. 

In  1867,  when  the  number  was  2,920,  the  annual  cost  per  prisoner 
was  $266.98. 

Comparing  two  years,  when  the  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
the  same,  it  appears  that  — 

In  1857,  with  1,890  prisoners,  the  cost  was  $112.54. 

In  1865,  with  1,885  prisoners,  the  cost  was  $220.00. 

These  statements  are  on  the  basis  of  the  inspectors'  reports  of 
expenditures,  which  fall  far  short  of  the  real  expenditures^  but  they 
show  the  results  of  their  action. 
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DEFICIENCIESheiwe^n  the  total  earnings  and  expenditures  for  two 
diferent  years  /  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  system  of' prison 
government  and  the  other  after  twenty-two  years  of  its  coniinvanoe. 


PfIsoq* 


1847. 


IMS* 


Female 

Sing  Sing , . 

Auburn , . 

Cltnton , . . . 

Insane 

Total  of  deficits. 


19,426  88 

11,565  63 

H29  53 

no  earnings 

not  built 


$22,676  95 

128,643  63 

40,842  73 

32,694  96 

17,876  61 


120,462  88 


$242,724  88 


This  statement  is  also  on  the  basis  of  the  inspectors'  reports,  which 
da  not  always  give  reliable  information  as  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
earnings. 

TABLE  No.  4, 

The  foUowing  will  show  the  condition  of  things  from  the  beginning 
of  t/ie  system  to  the  present  day. 

TABLE  OF  FKOQBEdS  FBOM  1847  TO  1869  INOLUSIVE. 


TEA.BS. 


No,  of 
PrIftODenL, 


Bxpesdltnrci. 


B»mlDfc>- 


t>«ficlu. 


1847 
1848 
1819 

1&50 

ia5i 

1853 
1863 
1654 

1855 
1850 

1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861, 
1862, 
1863 
1864. 
1865. 
1886 
1867 
1868 
1869 


1,421 
1,866 

i.aao 

1,621 
1,703 

1,85S 
1,067 
2,005 
1,957 
1,910 
1,890 
2,126 
2.5;^8 
2,729 
2.818 
2,697 
2,131 
1.915 
1,885 
2,868 
2.926 
2,881 
2,930 


1125, 
204, 
188, 
208, 
206, 
21K 
250, 
273, 
283, 


883  85 
091  80 
754  74 
a97  74 
Oil  20 
751  80 
818  24 
413  03 
445  59 
477  99 
714  17 
356  03 
333  68 
744  69 
004  76 
685  57 
316  53 
704  44 
713  30 
095  46 
579  6t 
373  03 
219  26 


Making  an  aggregate  deficit  in  23  yo&ra  of 


$120,  %m  08 
110,658  94 
139,285  34 
157,422  25 
178,014  09 
193,303  11 
216.110  65 
213. 178  03 
198, 230  29 
197,105  13 
191,  783  63 
149, 178  08 
189>  836  52 
238,627  56 
265,5i^j3  78 
228,481  51 
228,330  74 
255, 957  81 
202,  506  57 
229.413  83 
600,013  43 
601,639  05 
654, 157  63 


$4,973  77 

93,  432  86 
40,  469  40 
50,  976  40 
37,097  11 
18, 448  69 
34, 707  59 
59,235  00 
85,215  80 
25,373  86 
20,930  54 
101,  183  04 
89,497  16 
53,117  13 
33,351  98 
66,204  06 

62.885  79 

86.886  63 
212,206  78 
234,681  63 
179,566  18 
242, 734  88 
226.061  68 


$1,997,084  45 


•  Ezc«M  of  eomlngt  over  «xp<iidUnrGft. 
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The  foregoing  Btatements,  though  they  show  a  result  sufficiently 
disa3trou3  to  conviDce  the  association  that  the  present  sjstem  is 
financially  a  failure,  do  not  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  disaster ; 
for,  both  in  respect  to  the  earnings  and  the  expenditures,  they  do  not 
show  tlie  exact  or  the  whole  truth. 

AS  TO  THE  EARNINGS. 

The  statements  of  earnings  are  compiled  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  inspectors.  These  reports  frequently  contain  entries  of  "  mis- 
cellaneous earnings"  and  "unavailable  earnings,"  but  do  not  always 
tell  what  is  included  in  those  terms. 

The  report  of  the  inspectors  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1859,  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

They  say,  in  their  report,  "  the  earnings  are  represented  by  cash 
paid  into  the  treasury,  moneys  due  and  uncollected,  and  stock  and 
material  on  hand." 

The  earnings,  as  they  are  received,  are  required  by  law  to  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  language  thns 
used  by  the  inspectors  can  be  learned  from  this  fact,  that  they  report 
the  earnings  for  that  year  at  $654,157.03.  The  comptroller's  annnal 
report  for  that  year  reports  $480,429.87,  as  receipts  from  "state 
prison  earnings."  What  has  become  of  the  difterence  of  $173,727.76  ? 
Is  it  all  moneys  due  and  stock  and  material  ? 

We  can  easily  discover  that  it  is  not.  The  extra  earnings  of  con- 
victs, wliich  belong  to  them  and  in  no  respect  to  the  state,  are 
included,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  in  one  year.  So  we 
find  planting  fields,  making  fences,  and  other  work  aronnd  the 
prisons,  are  at  times  included  among  the  "  earnings." 

Is  there  also  included  under  this  head  of  earnings  the  shaving  of 
the  convicts,  mending  their  shoes,  or  patching  their  clothes  ?  We 
do  not  know,  nor  can  we  ascertain  from  their  reports,  and,  what  is 
worst  of  all  is,  that  there  is  no  tribunal  in  existence  whose  province 
it  is  to  inquire,  unless  perchance  it  may  be  included  in  the  duties 
of  this  association. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  very  things  which  are  this  year 
included  among  earnings,  as  " money  due  "  and  "  stock  on  hand" 
may  not  be  included  in  next  year's  earnings  as  cash  received? 

And  what  tribunal  is  there  to  see  that  these  "  moneys  due"  are 
duly  collected,  and  that  no  favoritism  is  shown  to  neighbors  or 
friends  ? 

Some  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  the  law  required  the  majority  of 
the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  from  the  county  in  which  the  prison 
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was  located,  it  was  discovered  that  tliere  were  debts  owing  to  one 
of  our  prisons,  by  people  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$90,000,  in  various  suras,  from  fifty  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

Perhaps  t!ie  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  prison  accounts  of 
earnings  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  crediting,  as  earnings, 
certain  things  which  are  produced  in  the  prisons  and  consumed 
there,  hut  are  never  charged  to  the  account  of  expenditures.  Thus, 
for  instance,  where  in  one  case  the  amoant  of  earnings  is  swelled  up 
by  a  credit  of  several  barrels  of  soap,  made  by  tlie  convicts  for  their 
own  use,  and  there  is  no  charge  in  expenditures  for  the  amount  they 
used  in  washing  themselves  or  their  clothes ;  and  so  of  the  vegetables 
raised  and  used  on  the  grounds, 

AS  TO   EXPEKDrrUKES. 

The  inspectors  report  only  such  as  they  make,  which  does  not  by 
any  means  include  all  that  is  expended  for  the  prisons. 

There  are  every  year  appropriations  niStde  by  law  for  the  prisons, 
all  of  which  are  paid  directly  out  of  the  state  treasury.  Those 
appropriations  do  indeed  include  the  amounts  paid  to  the  prison 
agents,  and  which  enter  into  the  inspector's  reports,  but  they  also 
include  many  other  items,  which  are  legitimately  part  of  the  cost  of 
our  prison  system. 

The  comptroller's  report  for  the  year  ending  September,  18C9,  will 
illustrate  this.  That  report  includes,  among  other  items,  *'  debts  con* 
tracted  by  the  late  agent ;  "  extra  compensation  to  officers ;  counsePs 
fees  in  suits ;  pay  for  improvements,  etc.,  etc. 

Bearing  these  matters  in  mind,  the  ibllowing  tables  will  show  the 
actual  cost  of  our  prisons,  wnth  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy* 

TABLE  NO.  5. 

APPROPRIATIONS  BY  STATUTE  FOH  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS, 

1865 $594 ,  275  00 

1866 654,384  00 

1S6T 1,013,760  00 

i868 905,336  40 

1869 Isl99,498  15 

Making  a  total  of $4 j367i 250  55 

Besides  two  appropriations  in  ISCS  and  1869  of  $5,000  and  $7,000 
a  month  for  the  marble  works  at  Sing  Sing,  and  one  of  $3,000  a 
month  for  the  iron  works  at  Clinton. 
4 
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TABLE  NO.  6. 

EXPENDirTTBES   FBOM  THB    BTATB  TBBA8DBT  OH  TH08B  AFFBOFBLITIOHS. 

1865  $578,909  38 

1866 692,294  96 

1867 896,909  11 

1868 988,188  17 

1869 1,147,061  68 

MakiQgatotiaof $4,303,353  20 

TABLE  NO.  7. 

AFFBOPBUTIOHS  HADE  BT  THB  LEOISLATUBB  FBOM  1848  TO  1870  raCLTTBtTK. 

1848  $116,250  00 

1849 67,900  00 

1850  66,900  00 

1851 62,135  44 

1852 68,971  81 

1853 81,935  00 

1854 322,413  31 

1855  619,783  26 

1856 18,000  00 

1857 624,011  92 

1858  300,827  56 

1859  327,429  10 

1860  345,193  47 

1861 340,750  67 

1862  326,660  37 

1863 425,360  78 

1864 342,175  00 

1865 606,975  00 

1866  647,784  00 

1867  860,766  53 

1868  879,736  40 

1869 1,199,498  16 

1870  1,146,886  40 

Total  in  23  years $9, 662,334  16 

This  last  table  is  exclusive  of  the  monthly  appropriations  made  in 
1868  and  1869  of  $7,000,  $5,000,  and  $3,000  a  month  for  manafao- 
taring  purposes  at  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton. 
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Tliose  sums,  together  witli  the  pay  and  perquisites  of  tlie  inspectora 
and  the  transportation  of  convicts,  will  make  the  6um  total  of  appro- 
priations during  those  yeai-s  exceed  $10,000,000. 

The  pay  and  perquisites  of  the  inspectors  during  the  twenty-threo' 
years,  must  amount  to  somewhere  about  |200,000. 

This  salary  is  and  has  been  $1,600  a  year  to  each,  with  an  allow* 
anee  for  traveling  expenses.  The  latter  item,  originally  small,  has 
of  late  years,  by  being  inserted  in  two  different  acts  in  the  same  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  namely ^  the  deficiency  bill  and  the  supply 
hill,  swelled  up  to  an  aggregate  of  al:jout  $4,200  a  year. 

The  following  are  the  sums  paid  to  them  on  this  account  in  the 
last  five  years. 

1866 $1 ,  415  03 

1867 • • 2 ,  575  31 

1868 2i686  11 

1869 2,570  66 

18T0 4,177  33 

Did  the  inspectors  travel  three  times  as  much  in  1869  as  they  did 
in  1865,  or  had  traveling  become  three  times  as  expensive  in  that 
interval  f 

This  item  seems  to  have  caught  the  swelling  disease  which  appeara 
to  have  been  so  epidemic  in  all  the  expenditures  for  the  prisons. 

They  are  not,  however,  the  only  officers  of  the  prisons  who  have 
been  affected  by  tlie  disease.  How  far  the  other  officers  have  been 
inoculated  by  them  we  may  not  know,  but  the  salaries  of  officers 
paid  by  the  inspectors,  and  entering  into  their  accounts,  have  swelled 
up  from  about  $75,000  in  1847,  to  about  $220,000  in  1869. 

So  that,  while  the  number  of  prisoners  has  increased  about  119  per 
cent,  the  salaries  have  increased  200  per  cent. 

These  matters,  though  email  of  themselves  and  apparently  too 
insignificant  to  merit  this  notice,  are  3'et  dwelt  upon  by  ua  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  tendency  to  expansion  in  all  matters  of  expenditure, 
which  has  so  long  and  so  steadily  shown  itself  as  to  mduee  the  sus- 
picion that  it  is  inherent  in  the  very  system  itself. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  table  No.  7,  that  a  sudden  and  great  change 
in  the  amount  of  appropriations  occurs  in  1854;  those  appropria- 
tions before  that  seldom  amounting  to  $100,000,  and  after  that 
always  exceeding  $300,000  a  year.  This  wm  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  practice  and  the  law  about  that  time,  whereby  each  agent  was 
required  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury,  by  depositing  in  a  designated 
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bank,  all  moneys  received  by  him  from  any  Bomt».  So  that  all 
moneys  received  from  earnings,  which  before  that  time  had  remained 
in  the  agent's  possession  until  expended  by  him,  now  became  public 
moneys,  which,  under  section  eight  of  article  seven  of  the  constitution, 
could  not  be  paid  out  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation  by 
law ;  accordingly  from  and  after  1854  all  the  earnings  in  the  prisons 
were  first  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  agent,  and  afterward  paid  to 
him  out  of  the  treasury  under  appropriations  made  therefor. 

In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  cost  of  the  prisons,  over 
and  above  their  earnings,  the  e%ming8  of  each  year  must  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  that  year's  appropriations,  and  such  deduction 
must  be,  not  of  the  amount  of  earnings  as  reported  by  the  inspectors, 
but  the  amount  reported  by  the  comptroller  as  paid  to  him. 

These  two  latter  amounts  scarcely  ever  agree,  the  amount  of 
earnings  as  returned  by  the  inspectors  being  almost  always  larger 
than  the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Hence  it  is  that  from  the  reports  and  records  of  the  officers  of 
the  prisons,  their  actual  cost  to  the  state  never  can  be  ascertained, 
and  the  various  items  of  that  cost  are  never  put  together,  so  as  to 
show  the  legislature  what  that  actual  cost  is. 

The  consequence  very  naturally  has  been,  that  the  legislature 
every  year  has  gone  on  authorizing  expenditures  without  being 
aware  of  the  effect  of  their  action,  and  to  such  an  extent  that, 
during  twenty-three  years  that  the  present  system  has  existed,  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  for  the  prisons  have  been,  as 
ah-eady  stated,  about  $10,000,000. 

This  may  be,  not  the  fault  of  the  officers  of  the  prisons,  but  of 
the  system  under  which  they  are  obliged  to  act ;  but  the  result  is 
continually  growing  worse,  so  that  such  appropriations  have  swelled 
up  in  twenty-three  years  from  $116,250  to  $1,146,886.40  a  year,  and 
in  fifteen  years  from  $322,413.31  to  $1,199,498.15  a  year. 

The  former  system  of  a  separate  government  for  each  prison  gave 
place  to  the  present  in  1847. 

The  following  table  of  appropriations  from  the  state  treasury,  foi 
the  last  five  years  of  each  system,  will  show  the  difierence  between 
the  financial  results  of  the  two : 
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TABLE  NO.  8. 

A  PPRO  PRI  A^nONS. 


1842* $1,011  60 

1843 200  00 

1844 40,389  56 

1845 78,604  04 

1846 78,147  00 


Total .,,$198,352  20 


1866 ,.     $047,784  00 

1867 860,766  62 

1868 879,736  40 

1869 1,199,498  15 

1870 1,146,886  40 


Total  , $4,734,671  4T 


Of  the  appropriations  in  1844,  '45  and  '46,  $155,000  were  for  tlie 
formation  of  a  new  prison  at  Clinton. 

The  following  tables  will  show  how  much  mnst  be  deducted  for 
**  earnings "  from  the  amount  of  *'  appropriations,"  wliereby  the 
actual  cost  to  the  state  can  be  ascertahicd^  and  they  also  show  the 
diflerence  between  the  earnings  reported  and  the  product  of  them  : 


TABLE  NO.  9, 

Amount  of  moneys  paid  into  the  state  treaaury  on  account  of 
''  State  Primn  Earnings  "  as  stated  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
eornptroUer  made  to  the  legislature  in  tfiefoUoroing  years: 

1854 $172,139  87 

1855 185,261  13 

1856 154,093  24 

1857 167,605  12 

1858 172 1 039  88 

1859 •...  76,880  9G 

1860 ....,  182,440  27 

1861 221 1 553  32 

1862.. 92,939  11 

1863 191,043  97 

1864 +267,125  30 

1865 278,952  06 

1866. . , 229,288  34 

1867 304,156  96 

1868 495,477  49 

1869. 499, 127  22 

1870 ,  480,429  8T 

$4,170,554  11 

*  There  wan  in  f Act  no  approprfntlot]  this  rar  for  the  prleoiiB ;  ffKIO  of  this  Bmonnt  wm  the  tranrfer 
to  the  prison  at  \aburn  of  ftn  award  tItaC  liaU  been  made  ln>  thciUtr>,  farn  milrond  ruoDlnc  thri>aKh  the 
prison  graundi,  and  the  residue  was  the  pny  of  a  lag^slAtivecomnilUtiie  eent  to  examine  Uic  prlsou. 

tThi3  amount  for  1.S64  Includpn  rucelpt^  from  Stag  %\q^  prt«OQ  for  September,  t8IS9^  ftud  esetuilet 
recelpta  from  Clinton  Prison  for  September,  1868. 
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TABLE  NO.  10. 

Shovnng  the  amount  of  earnings  as  reported  hy  the  inspectors  and 
the  amounts  paid  into  the  treasury. 


Tears. 

At  reported  by  the 

AMpMln. 

1864 

$206,307  64 
213,178  28 
198,230  29 
197,105  13 
191,783  63 
149,173  98 
189,836  52 
238,627  56 
265,552  78 
228,481  51 
228,330  74 
255,957  81 
202,506  67 
229,413  83 
600,013  43 
601,639  05 
654,157  63 

$172,139  87 
185,261  13 
154,093  24 
167,605  IS 
172,039  88 

76,880  96 
182,440  87 
221,553  38 

92,939  11 
191,043  97 
267,125  30 
278,952  06 
229,288  34 
304,156  96 
495,477  49 
499,127  22 
480,429  87 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

18(56 

1867 

1868 

1861) 

1870 

Diiference 

$4,850,298  03 

$4,170,554  11 
...  $679,743  92 

Deducting,  then,  the  whole  amount  of  earnings  paid  into  the 
treasury  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  present  system,  viz. : 
$4,170,554:.ll  from  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  from  the  treasury 
during  the  same  period  it  fully  apj)ears  that  our  state  prisons  have, 
during  that  period,  cost  the  state  about  $6,000,000. 

And,  deducting  the  amount  paid  in  for  "  earnings "  from  the 
amount  reported  by  the  inspectors  as  ^'earnings,  there  appears  a 
deficiency  during  the  same  period  of  $679,743.92  for  earnings  unac- 
counted for. 

And  still  further,  deducting  the  earnings  for  the  last  five  years  of 
the  present  system,  viz. :  $2,008,479.88  (Table  No.  9),  from  the 
appropriations  made  for  these  years,  viz. :  $4,367,256.55  (Table  No. 
5),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  state  during  those  years 
was  $2,367,256.55,  which  is  $2,164,423.47  more  than  the  cost  to  the 
state  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  prior  system. 

These  statements  are  based  upon  the  amounts  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury as  earnings,  and  not  upon  the  earnings  as  reported  by  the 
inspectors. 
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How  far  this  is  a  correct  basis  will  appear  from  Table  No.  11, 
whidi,  taking  three  periods  abont  ten  jears  apart,  showa  how  the 
matter  of  ** earnings"  is  dealt  with  in  the  annual  i^eports  of  the 
kj^rlBOns. 

TABLE  No,  11. 

Showing  haw  the  matter  of  *'^ earnings^^  is  treated  by  the  inspectors 
in  ilisir  annual  reports, 

1850.  For  the  year  ending  ZQih  Septemher,    "  Third  Report J^ 
Auhurn^  stated  at. ..,-,. •  • •,..,,...,     $68>483  75 

Including  "  for  sales  of  sundry  articles  purchased  for 
prison  use,  and  reckoned  as  part  of  the  expendi- 
tures," $lj  530.63, 

Sing  Sing,  *•  earnings  from  all  sources  ".,.......,...       T0»23i  09 

Including  convicts'  deposits $159  65 

"  unloading  coal ,  ♦ . .         343  91 

transporting  convicts. , . .  77  93 

*work  for  state  at  40  cents 

perdaj. 17»199  60 

The  prison  was  in  debt $12,972  51 

Clinton,  stilted  at 21  j851  95 

Including  ore  on  hand $9?000  00 

"  vegetables  raised  ...........         250  00 

Debts  contracted  during  the  year,  $8,000 

Total  of  year's  eamiogs •  $163)735  83 

1851.  For  the  year  ending  SOth  September,     "  Fourth  Jieport^ 
[nburn,  stated  at. . .  * , • . ,     $72j529  06 

Including  sales  of  articles  provided  for 

convicts'  nee $49454  53 

Debt  owing  by  prison $17,773.04 

Sing  Sing,  stated  at  .,...,.... 87*775  08 

Inehiding  40,870  days*  labor  of  convicts 
for  the  state  by  tailoi^,  shoe-makers, 
etc.,  at  40  cents  per  day , $16 ,348  00 

Debts  owing $6,536.20 


•ThUthnwilhc  very  low  cellmate  which  the  prlfton  otncorp  pat  upon  the  labor  of  their  men. 
Twn  days  and  a  half  to  eftm  a  dollar,  when  thdr  time  tahloa  ahow  the  BvengG  duration  of  work 
for  the  year  la  10  haun  and  23  ixikiDt<M  p«r  day  I  la  thU  a  oecitaatty,  or  la  U  the  roaaU  of  a  defeotive 
ayptotQ  ? 
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ainton,sthted  at.... $20,016  66 

Including  for  sale  of  ore,  $16,771.08, 

which  probably  included   the  $9,000 

for  ore  on  hand  of  last  year's  earnings ; 

thus  that  sum  may  be  twice  returned 

as  earnings. 
Debt  owing $12,000  00 

Total  of  year's  earnings $180,320  79 

1860.  Tear  ending  30ih  September.  "  Thirteenth  RepaH:^ 

Auburn,  stated  at $100,845  78 

Including  "  miscellaneous" $12,134  61 

Paid  into  the  treasury 91,745  03 

Sing  Sing,  stated  at 111,640  92 

Including  what  the  inspectors  call  "  mis- 
cellaneous " 22,297  93 

But  the  agent  reports  only  $10,501.88  as  "miscel- 
laneous ;"  and  he  paid  into  the  treasury  only  $97, 582.84. 

Clinton,  stated  (by  inspectors)  at 26,640  92 

Stated,  by  the  agent,  at  $43,813.74,  which  included 

300  cabbage  heads,  at  4  cents ;  1 ,000  heads  of  lettuce, 

at  li  cents,  etc.,  etc. 
Paid  into  the  treasury $27,515  81 

Total  year's  earnings $238,627  66 

1861.  Year  ending  SOth  September.         "  Fourteenth  Report^ 

Auburn,  stated  at $102,001  88 

Including  "  miscellaneous  " $9,857  61 

Among  which  are  sale  of  rations 124  05 

Convicts'  deposits 1,137  27 

Paid  into  the  treasury 42,849  82 

Sing  Sing,  stated  at 125,631  96 

Of  which  $33,676.12  was  "miscellaneous;"  of 
which  the  inspectors  say,  a  large  amount  was  for  "  en- 
larging building,  quarrying,  and  cutting  stone,"  etc. ; 
and  the  agent  adds  $2,027,  for  raising  rye,  hay,  pork, 
straw,  cabbage,  lettuce,  carrots,  etc.,  etc. 

All  that  was  paid  into  the  treasury  was  $27,433.75. 
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Clinton^  stated  (by  inspectors)  at $399199  99 

Stated  by  the  agent  at.  ..,..•. , $50,689  11 

Which  inclades  what  he  calls  **  unavailable," 
$11 ) 489.1 2 ;  such  as  **  setting  50  rods  of  pickets,"  '*  re- 
moving privy,"  *^  building  ice-house,"  etc.,  etc. 

Paid  into  tho  treasury $14i533  37 

Total  year's  earnings $266,733  78 


The  difference  hetween  the  earnings  as  reported  and  the  payments 
into  the  treasury  in  the  years  1860  and  186L 


|H      Tett. 

FiiMn. 

KiToed. 

p»td. 

1860 

1860 

1860 

1861 i 

1861 

1861 

Totals 

Anbiim 

Sing  Sing 

Clinton 

Atibnra 

Sing  Sing  . . 

Clinton 

$100,845  72 
111,640  92 

26,640  92 
103,001  83 
125,530  96 

39,199  99 

$91,745  08 
97,582  84 
27,515  81 
42,849  82 
27,433  75 
14,533  27 

$505,360  34 

$301,660  62 

TIius  it  would  seem  that  there  were  in  those  two  years  $203,699,82 
of  earnings  that  were  not  paid  into  the  treasury.  And  as  the  law 
peremptorily  requires  that  all  sums  received  by  the  agents  shall  be 
paid  into  the  treasury,  the  presumption  is  that  the  earnings  were  in 
fact  $301,660.52  instead  of  $505,360.34,  as  reported  by  the  inspect- 
ors, or  else  will  arise  the  question^  What  has  become  of  the  differ- 
ence—the  $203,699.82? 

1868.    For  the  year  ending  30th  September.    ^'Twentieth  BeportJ* 

Auhum,  stated  at $126^430  75 

Among  which  were  included  convict  de- 
posits  $3)064  22 

Miscellaneous 4j939  68 

Paid  into  treasury  ...,.,,  $125,334  89 

Sing  Sing,  stated  at , , ,     171  j260  03 

Including  "  miscellaneous" , $26)007  39 

'*        stock  on  hand -•,<..,<  13j767  66 

**        chain  works  on  hand 16 » 458  65 

Paid  into  treasury $122^404  12 

6 
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Clinton,  stated  at $299>068  96 

Including  " unavailable  earnings'*  . $4)765  53 

"        manufacturing 279544  01 

Paid  into  treasury $238,428  55  

Total  earnings,  as  stated  by  inspectors $5969  749  74 

Amount  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  reported  by  the 
comptroller 495^477  49 

Difference  unaccounted  for,  unless  it  is  "  unavail- 
able earnings" $1019263  S5 

1869.    For  the  year  ending  September  SOth.    ^^Ttoenty-first  Report?^ 

Aulum,  reported  at ;,  $1289717  71 

Paid  into  the  treasury  that  precise  amount  I 

Sing  Sing,  reported  at 264,099  13 

Including — of  contractors $659  976  75 

"  miscellaneous 1989122  37 

^^  rations  sold  to  the  agent 

and  warden 79076  43 

Payments  to  treasury $2079  718  37 

Clinton,  reported  at $2579256  79 

Including  nails  and  iron  on  band $619117  03 

'^        amount  due  for  nails 33,221  34 

Paid  into  treasury $1589  807  56  

Total  earnings,  as  stated  by  inspectors $6509  073  63 

Amount  paid  into  treasury,  as  reported 
by  the  comptroller 480,429  87 

Difference  unaccounted  for,  unless  it  is  "  unavail- 
able earnings" $1699648  76 

l%e  differe^ice  between  the  earnings  as  reported  and  thejpaymente  in 
the  treasury  for  the  years  1868  and  1869. 

1868.  Baraed.  Fftld. 

Auburn $1269430  75  $1259334  89 

Sing  Sing 1719250  03  122,404  13 

Clinton 299,068  96  238,428  55 

1860. 

Auburn 128,717  71  128,717  71 

SingSing 264,099  12  207,718  87 

Clinton 257,256  79  158,807  56 

Totals $1,244,823  36        $981,411  30 
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Thus  there  wowld  Beera  to  be  $203,412.16  of  earnings,  duinDg  1808 
and  1809,  not  paid  into  the  treusury. 

In  the  Aiibom  prison,  and  in  1860,  is  the  only  instance  that  we 
have  found  in  our  examination,  in  whii*h  the  amotnt  reported  as 
yearly  earnings  aud  the  amount  paid  yearly  into  the  treasury  agree. 
Whereas,  under  the  law,  they  ouglit  always  to  agree. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  this  tendency  to  augmentation 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  to  the  same  extent. 

In  Sing  Sing,  in  1847,  convicts  put  on  contracts  were  let  at  35 
cents  a  day ;  in  1869,  they  were  let  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day. 

In  Auburn  they  were  let,  in  1847,  at  from  30  to  60  cents  a  day, 
and  in  1809  at  an  average  of  50  centa  a  dav, 

Tho9,  while  the  rate  of  wages  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  state 
increased  not  over  50  per  cent,  the  expenditures,  at  the  cost  of  the 
state,  increased,  during  the  same  period,  at  the  rate  of  300  per  cent.. 

The  contract  system  seeming  even  to  the  inspectors  to  be  a  failure,* 
they  liave  attempted,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  to  abandon  it 
in  a  measure,  and  have  had  rccource  to  labor  conducted  under  their 
immediate  supervision. 

With  what  Buccess,  the  foregoing  etateraenta  show.  Within  the 
past  live  years,  from  1865  to  1869,  inclusive,  the  deficiency  of  earn- 
ings to  pay  expenses  has  heen  $1,094,151.05  —  an  amount  larger 
tliun  the  deficiencies  of  the  whole  previous  eighteen  years;  and  tlie 
appropriations  from  the  state  treasury  have  been  $4,193;760.07,| 
being  aljout  equal  in  amount  to  tlie  appropriations  fur  all  those  ^ 
pi'evious  years. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  tliat  in  a  financial  point  of  view  the 
present  system  of  prison  government  is  an  entire  fnilure?  And 
what  rational  hope  can  there  be, —  after  this  trial  of  so  many  years, 
both  with  and  w^ithout  the  contract  plan,  and  that  plan  with  and 
without  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of  labor, —  of  any  relief,  except 
in  an  entire  change  in  that  system  of  government? 

In  the  opinion  of  tlie  association  there  is  no  business  connected 
with  the  state  government  in  which  a  steady,  persistent  policy  and 
experience  are  more  necessiiry  than  in  all  matters  connected  with 
our  state  prisons,  or  where  a  frequent  change  in  administration  could 
be  more  disastrous. 


L  An  annual  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000  is  involved,  and 
whether  that  shall  be  earned  by  the  prisons,  or  be  imposed  as  a  tax*, 
upon  the  people  — in  part,  if  not  in  whole  —  is  the  question.     Inde- 
pendent of  the  lesson  on  this  subject  which  the  past  has  taught, 
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every  man  of  businesB  must  see  at  a  glancB  to  what  extent  experience 
and  a  settled  plan  must  be  necessary  in  order  to  prodnce  that  sam 
out  of  the  coerced  labor  of  3,000  adults,  whose  very  lawlessness, 
which  has  8ub;fected  them  to  this  labor  without  compensation,  has 
rendered  them  difficult  subjects  to  detl  with. 

II.  Large  expenditures  have  beei^  and  again  may  be,  made  for  the 
purchase  of  land  and  other  materiak  for  the  prisons ;  more  in  the 
shape  of  experiments  than  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  well 
considered  plan,  which  a  permanttit  and  not  %  fluctuating  body 
would  be  most  likely  to  form. 

III.  The  contractors,  who  control  the  labor  of  about  one*haIf  the 
prisoners,  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having  well  trained  and  expe- 
rienced men  for  the  snperintendence  of  that  labor,  while  for  the  other 
half  our  fluctuating  system  does  not,  and  apparently  cannot,  secure 
that  training  and  experience. 

IV.  For  the  actual  expenditure  of  money  by  the  inspectors  there 
is  a  supervision  in  the  comptroller's  office,  but  for  the  propriety  of 
such  expenditures,  whether  justly  needed  in  the  flrst  instance  or 
made  with  due  regard  to  economy  throughout,  there  is  not  now  any 
snpernsion.  If  there  was,  such  things  as  this  would  not  be  apt  to 
happen,  viz. :  keeping  the  men  at  work  making  shoes  for  the  prison- 
ers in  one  room,  when  in  the  adjoining  room  they  could  be  bought 
of  the  contractors  for  from  20  to  40  per  cent  cheaper.  And  so,  too, 
lawsuits  might  be  avoided,  which  have  been  not  unfrequent  of  late, 
where  ultimately  the  state  has  paid  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  way 
of  damages  and  the  charges  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.  In  such 
cases  a  competent  and  disinterested  board  of  governors  could  as  well 
judge  of  the  justice  of  a  claim  as  any  court  in  the  land. 

V.  The  transportation  of  convicts  from  the  places  of  trial  to  their 
destined  prison,  which  now  costs  the  state  about  $26,000  a  year, 
could  readly  be  done  for  one  quarter  that  amount 

Thus,  to  transport  one  convict  from  Albany  to  Sing  Sing  costs  tJ^e 
state  about  $42,  and  costs  the  sherilT,  whose  duty  it  is  to  transport 
him,  less  than  $10  in  money  and  a  day's  time  of  a  deputy.  Soto 
send  a  convict  from  New  Yor^  to  Sing  Sing  costs  the  state  $12.55, 
and  costs  the  sheriff  not  over  $2  and  some  three  hours,  and  so 
throughout  the  state. 

A  duly  constituted  board,  to  have  chai^  of  this  matter,  could 

wly  provide  the  remedy. 
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VI,  The  governing  power  of  our  prisons  does  not  in  all  instances 
tjb^y  the  law  of  the  land,  aud  though  it  is  by  law  made  the  duty  of 
this  association  to  detect  and  expose  the  failures,  there  is  no  super- 
visory power  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  difficulty. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  instances  in  which  such  failores 
have  occurred, 

1.  As  far  back  as  1S47  it  was  declared  by  law  that  the  prisons 
were  "  for  the  seeurity  and  reformation  of  convicts;"  yet  during  all 
that  time  no  new  measure  for  reformation  has  been  adopted  by  the 
inspectors,  and  those  introduced  beftjre,  or  forced  upon  them  by  legis- 
lation, have  been  neglected  or  left  unmatured. 

And  all  this,  notwithstanding  the  same  law  required  them  to  make 
8uch  general  regulations  as  should  best  conduce  to  such  reformation. 

2.  By  the  same  law  they  were  required  annually  to  report  to  the 
legislature  the  probable  time  of  the  completion  of  contracts  for  labor 
and  tlie  amount  which  would  then  become  due. 

This  duty  they  do  not  perform  in  fiilL 

3.  In  the  same  law  they  were  required  to  erect  thirty-five  separate 
cells  for  the  "  incorrigibly  disobedient." 

Twenty -three  years  have  elapsed  and  not  one  of  those  cells  has 
been  built,  nor  during  that  whole  time  have  they  applied  for  any 
ftppFopriation  for  the  purpose* 

4.  During  all  that  time  the  law  required  that  on  all  moneys 
brought  to  the  prisons  by  the  convicts,  or  by  any  other  person  for 
them,  six  per  cent  interest  should  be  paid  to  the  convict  on  his  dis- 
charge. 

This  has  never  been  done, 

5.  The  same  law  forbade  their  agents  having  on  hand  at  any  time 
a  greater  sum  than  $5,000. 

Yet  it  seems  they  freqently  have  larger  amounts  on  hand. 

6.  The  same  law  required  that  with  every  annual  report  there 
should  be  given  a  catalogue  of  the  prison  libraries. 

This  has  never  been  done. 

7.  The  agents  are  required  by  law  to  deposit  every  week,  in  some 
bank  designated  by  the  comptroller,  and  make  oath  *' tliat  the  sum 
60  deposited  is  all  the  money  received  by  him  from  whatever  source 
of  prison  income  during  the  week." 

IIow  far  this  has  been  done  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  reports. 
In  some  instances  no  report  of  deposits  is  made.  In  others  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  that  the  deposits  are  made  weeklj*.  In  some  instances 
the  deposits  exceed  the  reported  cash  receipts,  and  in  others  they  fall 
short.     In  eighteen  reports  that  w-ere  examined  only  one  ease  was 
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found  where  the  amount  of  cash  receive(l  ijxr  the  year  agreed  with 
the  amount  deposited  for  the  year.  In  one  of  the  prisons  it  v^bb 
found  that  the  cash  deposited  in  two  years  fell  $159,089.64:  short  of 
the  cash  receipts,  and  one  year  they  fell  $203,699.82  short  of  the 
cash  receipts  of  the  three  prisons  for  the  year.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  result  of  the  examination  of  all  the  prisons  in  thi» 
respect  for  three  different  periods. 

TABIJE  No.  12. 

Showing  how  the  law  requiring  the  agents  to  deposit  in  hank  the  cash 
received  hy  them  is  observed j  referring  particularly  to  the  weekly 
account  of  deposits. 

1862.  Sing  Sing.  In  six  of  the  months  the  cash  receipts  and 
deposits  agree. 

In  three  of  the  months  the  deposits  exceed  the  receipts. 

In  three  of  the  months  the  receipts  exceed  the  deposits. 

In  the  final  result  both  agree. 

Auburn.  The  deposits  agree  with  the  receipts  only  one  month  in 
the  year. 

At  the  end  the  receipts  exceed  deposits  $204.56. 

Clinton.  The  deposits  agree  with  the  receipts  eveiy  month  in  the 
year  but  one. 

The  deposits  exceed  the  receipts  $5.92. 

1868.  Sing  Sing.  No  account  of  deposits,  except  the  total. 
Auburn.  Amount  of  receipts  and  deposits  agree. 

Clinton.  The  deposits  and  receipts  agree,  except  that  in  one 
month  $3.75  of  receipts  were  not  deposited,  and  $60.30  were  depos- 
ited which  were  not  in  the  account  of  receipts. 

1869.  Sing  Sing.  No  account  of  deposits,  except  the  total. 
Auburn.  Receipts  and  deposits  agree,  except  in  four  instances; 

one  where  the  deposits  were  $10.41  less  than  the  receipts,  and  the 
other  three  where  the  deposits  exceed  the  receipts  in  sums  of  two 
cents,  thirteen  cents,  and  $7.41. 

Clinton.  Receipts  and  deposits  agree. 

Three  years  only  were  examined  to  see  how  far  the  law  in  this 
respect  was  obeyed,  and  whatever  else  the  above  results  may  show, 
they  certainly  show  a  want  of  system  in  conducting  the  business, 
and  a  want  of  vigilance  in  detecting  errors. 

8.  In  1868  the  inspectors  were  directed  to  procure  disinfectants 
for  the  prisons. 
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This  they  have  never  done,  except  for  a  brief  period  in  ono  of  tho 
prisons* 

9,  The  law  reqinres  that  all  the  fiscal  transactions  and  dealings 
on  account  of  each  prison  shall  be  conducted  hy  the  agent;  that  he 
shall  annually  render  to  the  in&pectors  a  full  and  true  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  expended  by  liirn,  and  tliat  the  inspectors  shall 
furnish  to  the  legislature,  with  their  annual  reports,  summary 
abstracts  of  all  returns  made  to  them.  During  tlie  last  twentj^-four 
years  the  state  has  appropriated  some  |20,000  for  books  for  the 
prisons.  Of  the  expenditure  of  this  money  no  account  can  be 
found  in  the  annual  reports.  Has  any  evor  been  made?  If  so,  to 
whom  ? 

In  all  examinations  affecting  financial  administration  due  allow- 
ance will,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  enhancement  of  prices  that 
has  followed  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

It  will  require  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  discover  how  far  that 
matter  effects  tlie  result  hero  dwelt  upon* 

If  any  thing  more  was  necessary  on  this  topic,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  results  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  where  during  twenty-two 
years  last  past,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  20,000  prisoners,  it  has 
paid  for  all  its  own  support  and  all  its  real  estate  and  improvements, 
and  earned  a  surplus  of  over  $150,000, 


SECOND, 

MORAL   ADMINISTEATION. 
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It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since  a  change  was  introduced 
into  the  mural  government  of  our  prisons.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
prominent  ideas  had  been  punishment  and  earnings.  It  was  then  a 
principle  that  any  amount  of  suffering  might  be  inflicted  on  the  con- 
victs, even  bej^ond  what  was  enjoined  by  the  law  and  actually  for- 
bidden by  it,  and  this  for  two  reasons:  one  because  they  were  sent 
there  to  be  punished,  and  the  other  because  it  was  thought  that  thus 
could  be  most  readily  obtained  the  obedience  necessary  to  ffuancial 
BUooees.  The  reformation  of  the  prisoners  lived  in  theory,  not  in 
practice. 

This  change  was  the  introduction  of  rewards  as  well  as  punish- 
ments, and  keeping  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  in  view  as  the 
main  object. 

The  measures  then  and  subsequently  adopted  to  carry  out  this 
principle  have  been  too  frequently  the  subject  of  communicatiouJ 
from  this  association  to  the  legislature  to  warrant  a  recapitulation' 
of  them  here. 
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A  brief  enumeration  of  them  —  of  their  defective  execntioDi  and 
of  the  benefits  that  may  resnlt  from  them,  is  all  that  the  prawat 
occasion  would  seem  to  demand. 

I.  The  Mode  of  enfosoing  Obedienge. 

Formerly  it  was  entirely  by  means  of  the  whip,  but  with  occasional 
resorts  to  other  means  of  violence. 

In  1830  the  use  of  the  whip  was  abolished  among  the  females,  and 
in  1849  among  the  males,  except  in  cases  of  insurrection,  revolt,  and 
self-defence.  The  substitute  provided  for  it  by  law  was  solitaiy  con- 
finement, and  in  the  latter  year  the  law  directed  solitary  cells  for 
that  purpose  to  be  built  in  all  the  prisons. 

Those  cells  have  not  yet  been  built,  and,  during  the  succeeding 
twenty  years,  other  means  of  force  were  resorted  to,  until,  in  1^69, 
such  means,  so  far  as  they  assumed  the  form  of  the  ^'  shower  bath, 
crucifix,  or  yoke  and  buck,"  were  forbidden. 

This  was  done  without  providing  any  substitutes,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  disastrous. 

As  soon  as  the  passage  of  the  law  was  known,  a  general  uneasi- 
ness in  all  the  prisons  was  shown.  This  was  followed  by  individual 
acts  of  violence.  At  Auburn  a  keeper  was  twice  assaulted  by  a 
convict,  struck  down  by  a  hammer,  and  his  life  saved  only  by  the 
interposition  of  another  convict.  At  Clinton  a  keeper  was  stabbed 
and  disabled  for  life ;  and  at  Sing  Sing  a  keeper  was  struck  down 
by  a  bar  of  iron,  and  the  officers  fired  upon  by  a  convict. 

Then  ensued  more  general  movements :  At  Auburn  whole  shops 
refused  to  work.  At  Sing  Sing  150  convicts  on  one  day,  and  some 
500  or  600  the  next  day,  refused  to  work  ;  and  at  Clinton  there  was 
a  general  conspiracy  to  escape,  which  was  fortunately  discovered  in 
time  to  be  prevented.  At  Sing  Sing  twenty,  at  Auburn  twelve,  and 
at  Clinton  ten  of  the  ringleaders  were  kept  in  irons,  and  chained  to 
their  cells  for  several  months,  and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  but  the 
action  of  the  well  disposed  among  the  prisoners  prevented  more 
general  outbreaks,  and  perhaps  an  emptying  of  our  prisons  of  the 
great  body  of  their  inmates. 

The  use  of  blows  upon  the  prisoners  is  forbidden  only  in  our  state 
prisons.  In  all  the  local  penitentiaries,  to  which  many  of  our  state 
prisoners  have  been  removed,  it  is  still  allowed,  and  in  the  state  pris- 
ons it  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  immediately  in 
charge  to  determine  what  is  the  condition  of  revolt,  insurrection,  or 
self-defence,  which  will  justify  a  resort  to  the  whip. 

A  general  system  of  discipline  to  prevail  alike  in  aU  our  prisons, 
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and  which  shall  prevent  the  officer  immediately  affected  by  disorder 
from  acting  as  complainant,  judge  and  execntioner,  and  which  shall 
cultivate  the  habit  of  eel^governraent  among  the  prisoners,  is  a 
measQre  greatly  to  be  desired.  This  cannot  be  hoped  for  under  the 
present  system,  as  experience  has  shown. 

II.  The  iNTEODUcnox  of  Libhabies, 

This  was  begun  before  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution. 
So  thoroughly  was  this  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  that  during  the 
past  twenty-four  years  appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  been 
^inade  to  the  amount  of  about  $20,000 j  and  the  agents  were  directed 
to  append  to  their  annual  reports  a  catalogue  of  the  prison  libraries, 
This  duty  has  never  been  performed*     The  appropriations  have  some- 
times been  drawn  and  expended  by  the  chaplains,  and  sometimes  by 
filae  agents  and  wardens.     But  there  is  no  well  ordered  plan  of  either 
j  buying  or  using  the  books,  and,  for  want  of  it,  the  wise  benevolence 
[of  the  legislature  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  shorn  of  much  of 
[ita  reformatory  power. 

IIL    TEACIimO   TUE   PRISONEKi?. 

The  law  has  provided  in  this  respect  that  the  chaplains,  besides 
religions  services  in  the  chapels,  shall  visit  the  convicts  in  their  cells 
and  devote  one  hour  each  work  day,  and  the  atlernoon  of  each  Sun- 
day, to  giving  them  religious  and  moral  instruction. 

So  the  law  has  provided  for  ten  teachers  in  the  prisons  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $1,500,  to  instruct  the  unlearned  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  education. 

In  these  respects  also  there  is  a  great  waste  of  the  wise  benevo- 
lence of  the  law,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  well  digested  plan  of 
inBtroctiony  for  at  present  the  system  of  instruction  is  so  iionducted 
as  to  amount  to  a  fai-ce. 


IV.    OvEBSTENT   AND    AlD  TO    Dl6CHAJtGEI>   CoNVICTS. 

The  original  allowance  to  convicts  on  their  discharge  was  three 
dollars  to  each,  from  the  prison  funds.  It  is  now  increased  to  ten 
tdollars^  and  a  practice  has  grown  up,  not  yet  sanctioned  or  organ- 
ized by  law,  of  allowing  tlie  prisoners  to  earn  money  for  themselves, 
over  and  above  tlieir  allotted  stents.  As  a  reward  for  good  conduct, 
and  holding  out  hope  to  them  of  the  means  of  returning  to  an  honest 
livelihood,  this  is  believed  to  have  been  of  great  advantage. 

This  also  demands  an  organized  system  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
the  privilege  bv  prisoners  and  contractors,  to  guard  against  unjust 
"a 
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partiality  by  the  oflScere  in  charge,  and  to  accord  it  impartially  to 
all ;  for  now  the  practical  operation  is  to  accord  the  privilege  to 
those  who  labor  for  contractors,  and  deny  it  to  tliose  who  work  for 
the  state ;  to  allow  it  to  the  strong  and  hearty,  however  vicious,  and 
withliold  it  from  the  weak,  however  meritorious. 

V.    COMMTTATION   OF   SENTENCE. 

There  is  now  prevailing  in  all  our  state  prisons  (but  not  in  all 
local  ones)  a  measure,  sanctioned  by  law,  of  enabling  the  convicts 
to  work  out,  as  it  were,  their  own  pardons,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
their  own  good  conduct  to  shorten  their  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  importance,  as  well  as  general  prevalence,  of  this  measure  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1868,  out  of  1,123  prisoners  who  left  during 
the  year,  only  eighty-two  left  by  expiration  of  sentence,  while  829 
went  out  by  commutation  under  the  law. 

In  this  there  is  great  danger,  as  well  as  the  actual  existence,  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice,  which  nothing  can  prevent  so  well  as  the  crea- 
tion of  an  intelligent  and  judicious  tribunal,  which  can  not  only  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  cases  as  they  arrive,  but  guard  it  all  through  its 
operations  by  well  considered  regulations  applicable  to  all. 

VI.  Childben  born  in  Prison  and  the  Insane. 

From  want  of  a  proper  system  and  of  the  existence  of  a  proper  board 
of  control,  there  is  danger  that  the  insane  may  be  detained  too  long 
in  the  common  prisons  before  being  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  too  long 
detained  in  the  asylum  after  they  ought  to  be  returned  to  their 
friends  or  their  proper  counties,  and  that  the  children  sent  from  the 
prison  under  existing  laws  may  be  lost  for  life  to  their  parents,  and 
so  lost  sight  of  otherwise,  by  the  absence  of  a  guardian  care  during 
their  childhood,  as  to  become  the  victims  of  selfishness  or  cruelty, 
and  thus  be  ultimately  lost  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

VII.  Number  op  Prisoners  and  of  Cells. 
In  1868  the  numbers  were  as  follows : 

PriMmen.        Celli. 

Sing  Sing  (male) 1293  1200 

«        (female) 1*4  108 

Auburn WO  998 

Clinton S18    640 

Totals 2865        2840 
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[TliG  number  of  prisoners  here  stated  is  tlie  average.  There  hare 
been  times  when  the  whole  number  was  2,920,] 

Ilcfw  imperfect  must  be  the  system,  or,  at  least,  bow  defective  its 
administration,  that  thus  in  one  year,  with  twenty-two  vacant  cells 
at  Clinton  and  eigbty-two  at  Aubnrn,  there  should  be  allowed  to  be 
at  Sing  Sing  an  excess  of  ninety-three  prisoners,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  confining  more  than  one  in  a  cell,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  law  allows  in  case  of  such  excess,  not  only  a  transfer  from  one 
prison  to  another,  but  also  a  transfer  to  local  prisons. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  several  evils  have  grown , 

1,  To  relieve  the  temporary  pressure,  laws  have  been,  from  tune 
to  time,  passed  to  remove  prisoners  to  local  penitentiaries,  where  the 
government  and  discipline  may  be  such  as  the  local  antboritiea  may 
direct,  and  not  at  all  in  conformity  with  a  general  system  adopted 
by  the  state. 

2,  The  plan  of  rewards  for  good  conduct,  now  fully  ingrafted  on 
the  state  system,  may  be  removed  from  such  prisoners. 

3.  Their  transfer  from  one  state  prison  to  another,  often  rendered 
necessary,  may  be  governed,  in  its  details,  by  partiality  or  spite,  or 
be  directed  by  political  favoritism. 

4.  The  prisoners  cannot  all  be  confined  in  separate  sells;  thus,  a& 
to  a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  striking  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
boasted  '*  Silent  System  of  Prison  Discipline,'*  as  distinguished  from 
the  ^'  Separate  System." 

These,  and  other  evils  of  a  kindred  character,  but  of  less  impor- 
tance, which  have  often  been  the  subject  of  reports  by  this  associa- 
tion, and  are  well  known  to  the  governor,  have  had  their  influence 
with  the  legislature ;  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  this  knowledge, 
and  to  tlie  desire  to  avoid  tlie  resort  to  any  further  temporary  expedi- 
ents, that  steps  have  already  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  another 
prison  in  the  state,  and  its  organization  as  an  **  Industrial  Keform- 
atory," 

And  this  step,  rendered  so  necessary  by  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
population,  serves  as  a  farther  admonition  to  this  association  of  the 
propriety  of  a  general  system  of  prison  discipline,  wbicli  shall  change 
the  results  of  the  financial  administration,  mature  and  advance  the 
reformatory  agencies  employed,  and  raise  our  penitentiary  system  to 
the  elevation  it  is  capable  of  attaining. 

To  til  at  end  it  has  been  that  the  association  has  advocated  the 
plan  of  a  board  which  can  inquire  into  and  mature  a  financial  plan, 
and  devise  and  pcifect  a  system  of  discipline  that  may  reach  to  all 
the  prisons  in  the  state;  which  shall  be  a  permanent  and  enduring 
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tribunal,  clothed  with  the  power  of  inspection,  and  of  redreeaing 
whatever  evils  may  be  discovered ;  and  so  appointed  as  to  be  exempt 
from  the  fiuctnations  of  party  politics,  and  yet  so  responsible  to  the 
execQtive  and  legislative  departments  as  to  guard  against  partiality 
or  prejudice,  insure  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  prisoners,  and  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  community. 

Their  views  were  presented  to  the  constitutional  convention,  and 
a  clause  was  adopted  by  that  body,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
association,  would  have  answered  the  purpose  in  view,  and  which 
they  were  well  persuaded  would  meet,  as  well  as  merit,  the  approba- 
tion of  our  people. 

So  confident  was  that  belief,  and  so  earnest  is  it  yet,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  see  if  the  clause  referred  to  may  not  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  adoption  as  a  separate  amendment. 

They  are  more  anxious  at  this  time,  because  of  the  proposition  to 
build  another  prison,  thus  afibrding,  in  time,  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding for  a  classification  of  prisoners,  whereby  the  hopeful  may  be 
separated  from  the  desperate — a  measure  which  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  most  salutary  in  its  reformatory  influence. 

Therefore  it  is,  that  the  undersigned  have  been  instructed  by  the 
association  to  present  these  views  to  the  governor,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ardent  hope  that  he  may  find  it  consistent  with  his  con- 
victions of  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  them,  and 
to  aid  by  his  approval  their  contemplated  application  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

J.  W.  EDMONDS,  D.  B.  St.  JOHN  ROOSA, 

CHARLES  J.  FOLGER,    SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE, 

JOHN  H.  ANTHON,         THEO.  W.  DWIGHT, 
WM.  H.  FIELD,  E.  C.  WINES, 

J.  STANTON  GOULD,      FRANCIS  LIEBER, 
JAMES  H.  TITUS, 

Prison  Discipline  Committer 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  of  prisons^  to  be  composed  of 
five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  coo- 
eent  of  the  senate,  who  shall  liold  office  for  ten  years* 

That  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  state 
prisons,  and  have  sudi  powers  and  perform  ent-h  duties  in  respect  to 
other  prisons  in  the  state  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

They  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  removable  at  their 
pleasure,  perform  such  duties  as  the  legislature  or  the  board  may 
direct,  and  receive  a  salary  to  be  determined  l)y  law. 

The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden,  clerk,  physician  and  chap- 
lain of  each  state  prison,  and  shall  have  power  to  remove  them  for 
cause  only,  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 

All  other  officers  of  each  prison  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden 
thereof,  and  be  removable  at  his  pleasure. 

The  governor  may  remove  any  of  the  managers  for  misconduct 
or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 

The  five  mauagei's  first  appointed  shall,  as  the  legislature  may 
direct,  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  each  two  years  during  the  first  ten  years. 

This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  on  tlie  first  Monday  in 
January  next,  after  its  adoption  by  the  people* 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  chairman  of  the  prison  discipline  committee,  without  con- 
sultation with  the  other  members  of  his  committee,  and  without 
imposing  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  adds  the  following 
correspondence: 

New  York,  Decemh^r  %  1870. 
To  THE  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons  ; 

Gentlemen, —  Pursuant  to  statutes,  several  times  passed  of  late, 
the  prison  association  has  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  afl:airB 
of  our  state  prisons,  and  have  adopted  a  memorial  which  I  am 
instructed  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature. 

That  paper  contains  matters  w*hicli  reflect  with  severity  upon  the 
administration  of  the  prisons,  both  fiimncially  and  morally. 

It  is,  therefore,  deemed  proper  to  apprise  j"ou  of  the  fact,  so  tliat 
any  needed  explanations  may  be  made  and  errors  corrected. 
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Accordingly,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  memorial  is  yet  in  my 
hands,  and  is  open  at  any  time  to  your  examination. 

Kespectfully  yours,  etc., 

J.  W.  EDMONDS, 
Chairman  Prison  Discipline  OommiUet. 
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State  of  New  Yobk, 
Sing  Sing  Prison  Clerk's  Ofrck, 

Sing  Sing,  December  6,  1870. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds  : 

Dear  Sir, —  Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  resolutions  of  board  of 
inspectors  of  state  prisons  of  this  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CASPER  C.  CHILDS,  Jr., 

Clerk. 


State  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  PRisoira, 
Sing  Sing,  Decemhei*  5,  1870, 
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Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons, 

Present  —  S.  Scheu,  D.  B.  McNeil,  F.  L.  Laflin. 

The  board  of  inspectors  having  received  a  communication  under 
date  of  December  3,  1870,  from  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  chair- 
man prison  discipline  committee,  informing  them  That  said  comniittoe 
liad  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  on  the  management  of 
the  prisons, 

Resolved^  That  the  board  request  Mr.  Edmonds  to  send  to  tlio 
agent  and  warden  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison  a  copy  of  said  memorial, 
at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Resolved^  That  the  clerk  of  the  prison  send  a  copy  of  these  resoln- 
tions  to  Mr.  Edmonds. 


New  York,  December  7,  1870. 
To  the  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons  : 

Gents, — I  have  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing 
a  copy  of  your  resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  me  to  forwaid 
to  the  agent  of  that  prison  a  copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  prison 
association. 
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That  docnraent  is  now  in  tbe  printer's  handa,  and  as  soon  as  a  copy 
of  the  proof*sheet3  can  be  ohtained  I  will  comply  with  your  request 
and  forward  it  to  your  agent  as  directed. 

The  paper  1ms  tliiia  been  put  into  the  prjntei*s*  hands,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  struck  off  immediately,  and  so  precltide  any 
alterations  to  it,  but  only  to  obtain  a  few  copies  for  the  purpose  of 
exaral nation  by  you  and  others,  prior  to  it?,  entire  completion. 

Such  completion  will  be  withheld  until  such  exaraiuation  can  be 
had,  or,  if  that  should  be  too  long  delayed,  sueli  additions  will  be 
made  to  the  memorial  as  such  examination  shall  render  necessary. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  you  nuderstand  that  our  aim  h  at  tlie  present 
system  of  prison  admniistration,  rather  than  at  its  officers,  and  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  your  co-operation  iu  our  effort  to  change 
the  system. 

You  are  aware  that  the  law  has  made  it  the  duty  of  our  association 
to  examine  any  persons  in  regard  to  the  financial  and  reformatory 
administration  of  the  prisons.  In  the  pcrtbrmance  of  that  duty,  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  examine  the  members  of  your  board,  unless 
they  wilt  voluntarily  give  us  the  information  desired. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  hope?,  and  I  still  liopo,  that  my  addressing 
yon  will  bring  about  an  interview  with  some  one  of  your  number, 
and  thys  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  formal  exaunuation.  I  will 
l>e  ready  for  that  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience. 

I  am,  respectfullv  yours, 

'  J.  W.  EDMONDS. 


State  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  Prtsoks, 
SiNo  SiNo,  December  10,  1870, 
J,  W.  Edmonds,  Esq, : 

Dejlr  Sie, —  I  this  day  received  copy  of  "Memorial  of  Prison 
Association,''  for  the  inspectors  of  state  prisons.  The  inspectors  met 
here  last  week  and  will  not  meet  again  until  in  January.  If  po«- 
sible,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  three  more  copies  of  the  memorial, 
eo  that  I  can  send  a  copy  to  each  of  the  inspectors  and  retain  a  copy 
myself;  it  would  be  impossible,  otherwise,  for  the  inspectors  to 
examine  the  paper  and  make  any  suggestions  in  the  time  required 
for  completion  of  the  memoriah 

Very  respectfully, 


Agent  and  Warden. 


* 
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Nkw  Yosk,  December  18, 1870. 

8iB, —  Ab  soon  as  the  prison  association  had  adopted  their  memo- 
rial,  I  wrote  to  the  inspectors,  informing  them  of  its  character  offer- 
ing to  submit  it  to  their  examination,  and  asking  from  them  any 
explanations  or  suggestions  they  might  see  fit  to  make. 

That  letter  of  mine  was  received  by  the  inspectors,  at  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  and  all  the  answer  I  got  was  a  copy  of  a  resolutioa 
passed  by  them,  requesting  me  to  send  the  paper  to  you. 

I  complied  with  that  request  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
and  transmitted  to  your  address  the  copy  of  the  memorial,  which 
you  say  yon  received  on  the  10th. 

I  infer  from  your  note  that  the  inspectors  adjourned  without 
giving  you  any  directions  what  to  do  with  that  copy,  and  I  am  sony 
to  learn  from  you  that  by  their  omission  to  do  so  they  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  examine  the  paper  nntil  January. 

I  can  not  defer  the  printing  of  the  memorial  till  then,  and  the  fault 
is  not  mine  that  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  examining  and  correcting  it,  which  I  offered  to  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  EDMONDS. 

P.  S.  —  I  cannot  read  your  signature,  and  shall,  therefore,  be 
compelled  to  address  this  to  you  by  your  name  of  office. 
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IV,  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT, 

Agent*8  office,  Pribon  Association,  | 
3  Chambers  Street,  > 

New  York,  Januarg  2,  1871,  ) 
To  THE  Executive  Comkhtee; 

Genti.emen,^ — Your  agent  respectfully  submits  his  aiiiiual  report, 
and  should  it  appear  that  be  has  not  accomplialied  as  much  as  in 
years  passed  away,  he  can  only  express  regret ;  his  inability  was  occa- 
sioned by  severe  personal  sickness,  and  a  painful  bereavement. 

Tlie  last  year  has  been  to  your  agent  the  most  sorrowful  and  afflict- 
ive of  his  life.  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  his  inscrutable  but 
unerring  wisdom,  to  take  from  him  by  death  his  beloved  wife,  the 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  ller  death  was  not  sudden ;  gentle 
intimations  were  given  ;  protracted  sickness  was  borne  with  patience 
and  resignation,  until  by  deatli  she  exchanged  labor  for  re^t,  and 
earth  for  heaven.  During  a  period  of  forty-five  years  she  not  only 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  suffering  poor  and  the  erring  unfortu- 
nate, but  she  was  when  in  health  an  active  co-laborer.  She  not  only 
prayed  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  fallen,  but  labored  to  accom- 
plish  it. 

*'  She  was  —  but  words  are  waDting  to  fay  what : 
Wliat  a  wife  and  woman  should  be,  she  was  that." 

New  Year's  Day. 

We  felt  unfeignedly  grateful,  that  the  good  providence  of  Almighty 
God  had  so  favored  the  association  with  which  we  have  been  so  long 
identified  as  to  enable  the  board  of  managers  to  instruct  tlieir  almon- 
er to  visit  at  their  respective  homes  the  poor  families  of  discharged 
convicts,  and  those  also,  whose  husbands,  wives,  children  and  rela- 
tives are  inmates  in  our  detention  prisons  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  awaiting  trial,  and  who  are  known  to  be  in  distress. 

We  started  on  our  pleasant  errand,  and  we  witnessed  a  fearful  amount 
of  terrible  poverty  ;  but,  oh  1  how  consolatory  to  our  inmost  soul,  that 
to  us  was  intrusted  the  means  to  alleviate  it.  The  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  many  fiimilies  were  relieved ;  in  several  instances  their  rent 
was  paid,  which  probably  saved  tliem  from  being  turned  into  the 
street,  and  from  utter  desolation. 
[Sen.  No,  5.]        7 
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We  reached  our  home  at  night  much  wearied  but  with  a  lighter 
heart,  feeling  that  the  day  was  well  spent,  following,  though  at  a 
remote  distance,  the  example  of  the  great  and  loving  Teacher  who 
went  about  doing  good,  giving  good  gifts  to  men. 

We  felt  encouraged  and  amply  rewarded  by  expressions  of  sincere 
gratitude  from  these  needy  ones,  such  as  "  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Beal, 
and  your  association."  We  felt  we  were  in  the  path  of  duty,  which 
is  always  the  path  of  happiness. 

Cbdonal  STATisncs. 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  your  agent,  it  has  been  usual  to 
insert  the  tables  of  criminal  statistics  furnished  by  the  warden  and 
clerk  of  the  city  prison  to  the  honorable  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities  and  correction.  Said  tables  are  herewith  presented  in 
a  condensed  form.  They  will  afford  some  idea  of  your  agent's 
important  work  and  labors,  and,  in  a  remote  degree,  show  how 
humane  and  necessary  are  the  objects  of  the  prison  association. 


TABLE  A. 


FIRST  DIBTHICfr  PRISON. 
HALLS  OF  JUSTICE. 


White 
nudes. 


White 
females 


Blsck 

males. 


females 


THitid. 


Nnmber  remaining  in  prison,  Jannarj  Ist,  1870 

Number  recelTed  anring  the  year 

Daring  the  year  have  been  discharged 

Executed 

Deceased 

Sent  to  BlackwiBU'sisiiud  by  police  and  other  coorts 

Transferred  to  Blackweirs  Isuuid  by  the  Commissioners 

of  Pablic  Charities  and  Correction 

Sent  to  State  prison 

Remaining  in  prison,  Dec  Slst,  1870  

In  addition  to  the  number  received  at  the  First  District 

_prison,  Yia 

There  we^  disdiarged  fkt>m  the  Second  District  prison. 

Sent  to  Blackweirs  Island 

Discharged  from  Third  District  prison 

SenttoBlackwell'sIsUnd 

Discharged  from  Fourth  District  prison 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island 

Discharged  from  Fifth  District  prison  ....» 

Total  number  of  commitments  daring  the  year  1870. . 


814 
16,684 


119 
13,900 


16,848 


18,078 


7,680 

S 

16 

8,088 

6,689 
418 
810 


16,648 


8,516 

1 
1,880 

9,187 
86 
118 


18,078 


16 
848 


7 
880 


866 

80,971 


864 


887 


80,687 


886 
108 


819 
11 


887 


10.691 

17 
4,418 

14,776 
488 
841 


86,6R 


16,684 

18.969 

848 

880 

6,411 

8,787 

861 

179 

876 

888 

18 

88 

4,905 

5 

8,165 

1.870 

1 

480 

14 

8 

18 

8 

69 

57 

8 

1 

681 

108 

6 

4 

80,186 

18,065 

661 

651 

80,871 

8,6i8 

814 

6,898 

6 

8,648 

180 


49,488 
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TABLE  B. 


NATIVITY. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  recelTed  who  were  of  natiye  birth 

11,406 
19,8ai 

5,788 
18,004 

17,198 
89,995 

do                     do                foreign  birth 

Social  reUtions: 
Nomber  leceiTod  who  were  Quurried 

80,787 

18.096 

49,488 

0.189 
10,897 

17,481 

97,819 

4,001 

79 

do               do                 linffle 

do               do                 wi&wed •.    ... 

do                    whose  lodal  reUtioni  were  unknown 

Habit!  of  life: 

80,787 

18,086 

40.498 

18,000 
18,178 

6,807 
19,829 

18,910 
80.607 

flo                   do                    intnniMnte  luibite 

Vacation: 
Nnmber  reoelyed  who  conld  not  read 

80,787 

18,686 

49.498 

1,606 

7.400 

90,978 

858 

47 

1.816 

8,911 

9,087 

60 

89 

8,898 
15.080 
89,999 

908 
79 

do                    do              read  odIt  . 

do                   do             read  and  write • 

do                         were  well  educated «... 

do                  whose  degne  of  instniction  was  unknown . . . 

80,787 

18.686 

49,498 

TABLE  C. 


FOR  WHAT  OFFENCE  COMMITTED. 


FIBBT  9UTB1UT  FBZBOir. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Abandonment 

Abduction 

Arson 

Assault 

Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  batterr,  felonious 

Attempt  to  commit  burglary 

Attempt  to  commit  grand  larceny. 

Bigamy.. ;.'.*;.'.*.';.'.*.";.'!!.*.'.*.*.*.*.*!! 

Burglary 

Conspiiacy 

Contempt  of  court 

Delirium  tremens 

Disorderly  boys  and  girls 

Disorderly  conduct 

Bmbezslement 

Escaped  conricts 

Felony 

Felonious  assault. 

Forgery 

Fugitive  from  Justice 

Gambling 

Grand  larceny 

Homicide 

Illegal  voting 

Indecent  assault 

Indecent  exposure  of  person 

Insanity 


18t 

4 
11 


,806 

888 

190 

10 

8 

^9 

88 

17 

9 

8 

890 

9 

f 

15 

8 

47 

48 

,994 

8.946 

40 

8 

115 

19 

9 

4 

86 

5 

9 

19 

794 

879 

69 

6 

90 

99 

5 

818 


181 

4 

14 

185 

9.171 

119 

8 

40 

17 

U 

880 

9 

9 

98 

90 

7.940 

40 

8 

197 

18 

86 

7 

19 

1,108 

68 

90 

99 

5 

806 
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TABLE  G. 


FOR  WHAT  OFFENCE  COMMITTED. 


Abandonment 

Arson 

Assault  and  bfttteiy 

Bastardy 

Burglary 

Disorderly  conduct 

Embezzlement 

Felonious  aaaaolt  and  battery. ... 

Felony , 

.Grand  larceny 

'^Insanity 

IntozicaUon 

Mayhem 

Misdemeanor 

Petit  larceny , 

Rape 

Bobbery , 

Seduction , 

VasTancy 

Violation  corporation  ordinances. , 


Total. 


Malea.     Femalcc 


196 


686 


Iflff 


TotiO. 


8 
8 
18 
1 
4 

%m 

1 

8 
18 
8 


tr 

8 

4 

1 

14 

8 


TABLE  H. 


NATIVITY  OF  PRISONERS    COMMITTED   DURING   THE 
YEAR  1870. 

Malea. 

Females. 

TMaL 

Ireland 

19,078 

11,466 

8,600 

1,189 

901 

660 

804 

IM 

97 

86 

9T 

97 

19 

94 

19 

15 

15 

10 

6 

5 

5 

9 

8,914 

6,789 

9,804 

690 

974 

980 

980 

196 

16 

17 

19 

tl,8B7 
IT  188 

475 

6M 

118 
88 
88 

88 
81 

n 

15 
14 
10 

8 
5 

8 

United  States 

Germany 

Eneland 

Scotland 

France  

Canada 

luly 

Pmssla 

Austria .'.*.*.'.*'.'.*... 

Russia .      .      .    . 

Sweden 

Westlndies 

Norway 

Spain 

Wales 

China ....... 

Switzerland '.[ 

Sou  th  America 

Mexico 

Dpumark... 

Africa 

Totals 

80,787 

18,686 

48,488 

Classification  tcMe  of  the  ages  of  t/is  male  and  female  prisoners 
received  during  the  year  1870, 


AGES. 

Malea. 

Femalei. 

TotaL 

Under  15 yeftrfi ...  ., 

i,on 

4.7W 
Q,4aA 
7,180 
4,4]W 

i,m 

748 

ma 
4m 

OS 
47 

2,081 
5.199 

614 
665 
419 

ail 

a7ti 

64 

61 

1.229 
5.017 

10, 5*n 
10,fi07 
6.868 
8,831 
1  818 
1.014 
*800 
614 

m 

Frotn  IS  to  90  jc^n  ...,»... .*..... 

From  W  to  S5  jrean ,♦ 

Frooi  5J&  to  dOyflsn  .,..,.,, f.....^. *,..... 

From  30  to  35  yeart .,... 

From  35  to40yeart .,.,,.....*,..♦,♦. 

From  4(> to  46  yeart 

From  45  to  60 yean ..»• , ,.♦.♦ 

From  BO  lo65ye*r»  »... ,.,, ....•....,,..«••<.,....«* 

FromfiC  toTOyeart  ......  ....,,,, ... 

From  CIO  to  66  yean , , 

From  115  to  10  yeart ».t... ,*.»•• 

Over 70 yean .,.......„»....«...,.,.......,... 

Totatt ,.,,.,,.,,. 

S0,7OT 

U,^» 

4»,4S3 

I 


We  Imve  here  reported  49,423  arrests,  meu,  women  and  young 
persoiifl  charged  with  vice,  vagrancy  and  crime,  of  all  ages  from 
infanta  to  old  age,  and  of  all  nationalities.  Many  of  this  number 
were  proven  innocent  when  placed  on  trial ^  and  w*ere  discharged ; 
many  thouBands  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  commisBioners  in 
the  Island  work-house ;  482  were  consigned  to  the  state  prison  at 
Sing  Sing ;  under  15  years  of  age,  1,229 ;  over  70  years,  98 ;  could 
not  read,  2,022;  read  only,  15,620;  men  and  women  of  temperate 
habits,  18,916;  intemperate,  30,507. 

If  this  statement  be  true^  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  what  a 
fearful  condition  of  ignorance,  vice  and  crime  have  we  in  this 
great  city,  and  what  are  the  prospects  ahead  ?  Can  we  reasonably 
anticipate  a  better  state  of  things  while  intoxicating  drinks,  and 
those  of  the  most  maddening  character,  are  consumed  by  the  people 
in  increased  quantitieB  ?  We  may  as  rationally  expect  to  gather  figs 
of  thorns  and  grapes  of  thistles,  as  to  hope  for  less  violence,  crime 
and  death. 

Thoughts  crowd  our  brain.  Can  nothing  be  done  by  the  clergy 
or  the  laity,  by  the  church  or  the  state,  to  snpress  vice  and  crime? 
Has  the  experiment  been  tried  fairly,  perse vcringly,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  precepts,  "  whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  tiiy 
might,'*  and  '^work,  pray  and  work,  while  it  is  called  to-day  f* 

With  very  many  of  this  prodigious  number  we  have  met  in  our 
detention  prisons ;  and  those  who  were  poor  and  friendless,  and 
strangers  to  prison  life,  we  have  labored  to  counsel  and  aid,  with 

L precisely  the  same  objects  in  view  with  which  we  started  many 
years  since ^ — the  permanent  reformation  of  the  erring;  hence  we 
become  acpuainted  with  their  raspective  complaints;  urge  a  restitu- 
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tion  of  that  which  has  been  stolen;  and,  where  penitence  is  tfans 
manifested,  all  extenuating  drcnnistances  are  gleaned  together,  and 
presented  to  our  criminal  courts.  In  many  instances,  by  snch 
interposition,  a  lenient  sentence  is  secured ;  in  others,  a  suspension 
of  judgment.  And,  here,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  in  most  of 
those  cases  we  have  a  confident  hope.  The  dischai^d  persons  are 
not  only  not  met  with  in  our  prisons,  but  they  are  now  seen  in 
good  society,  and  become  respected  and  respectable. 

In  this  department  of  our  labors  the  following  figures  show  wliafc 
has  been  our  operations  during  the  past  year ; 
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^  a  S 
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111 
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m 

34 

19 
9« 

no 

114 

10 
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11 

Fcbrniry .,„,„,*,..., 

Mtech .:,.... 

400 

m 

SS 

in 

IM 

14 

It 

April „. „.,,,. 

MO 

74 

u 

SI 

ISfi 

10 

u 
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81 

m 

17 
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13 
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14 

S 
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18 

T 
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«1 

4 
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7 
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81 

13 

9 
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TotftU ..*.** _.. 

a,6oo 

104 

m 
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l,lfi8 
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Detention  Cases. 

No.  1.  Some  two  years  since,  a  poor,  hard-working  man  was 
arrested,  charged  with  grand  larceny.  We  met  with  him  in  the- 
city  prison  (Tombs) ;  his  story  appeared  to  be  straightforward  and 
truthful ;  we  made  very  diligent  inquiries  of  his  past  life,  and  the 
more  minute  and  careful  our  investigation  the  more  we  became  sat- 
isfied that  he  was  not  guilty. 

We  attended  his  examination  for  two  full  afternoons.  The  police 
judge  gave  the  case  his  best  attention,  and  finally  the  accused  waa 
discharged,  not  from  sympathy  because  he  had  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren then  in  want,  but  simply  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain 
the  allegation.  The  association  rendered  this  family  pecuniary  aid. 
The  defendant  had  caught  a  severe  cold  in  the  prison,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  physically  disabled  to  do  a  day's  work. 
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In  this  case  we  felt  justiiied  in  aiding  this  poi>r  man  to  commence 
suit  against  the  parties  who  had,  '*  without  probable  cause,"  restrained 
him  of  his  liberty.  After  waiting  nearly  two  years,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  compromise  the  suit  on  their  payment  of  $250;  this  sura 
was  deposited  in  Bavings  batik  for  a  short  time,  when  it  was  with- 
drawn  ;  clothes  were  provided  for  the  family ;  debts  were  paid  ;  they 
subsequently  left  for  a  large  and  prosperous  city  west,  where  they 
hope,  by  industry  and  thrift,  to  recover  themselves  and  do  well ;  they 
very  heartily  thanked  the  association. 

No.  2  was  arrested  on  a  serious  charge  —  that  of  robbery;  the  com- 
plainant had  known,  and  had  worked  with  him  a  longtime;  they 
were  very  familiar  for  the  last  six  months  ;  they  had  boarded  in  the 
flame  house,  had  roomed  together,  and  had  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and 
yet,  withal, he  prefers  this  complaint— that  the  accused  had  followed 
him  some  considerable  distance  to  an  unfrequented  spot,  when  ho 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  had  abstracted  ($150)  one  hun- 
dred and  fift}^  dollars  from  it.  We  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
speaking  with  the  prisoner,  during  the  fifteen  weeks  he  was  an 
inmate  of  the  jail  awaiting  his  trial ;  he  constantly  persisted  in  his 
innocence  of  the  alleged  offence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  only 
assured  ns  that  the  complainant  did  not  possess  $150,  but  had 
referred  us  to  respectable  persons  of  known  veracity,  who  would 
truthfully  corroborate  his  statement.  We  felt  considerable  interest 
in  this  case,  and,  without  bias  or  prejudice,  thoroughly  inquired 
into  its  merits,  and  the  more  careful  and  minute  the  investigation, 
the  more  convinced  we  became,  thai  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty 
of  the  offence;  hence  we  waited  on  the  district  attorney  again  and 
agaiti  to  bring  him  to  trial,  as  we  hold  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
restrain  a  man  of  his  liberty,  and  retain  him  in  custody  for  weeks 
and  months  in  a  dirty,  damp,  wretched  prison,  and  where  there  are 
grave  doubts  of  his  guilt. 

After  a  lapse  of  fittecn  weeks  the  prisoner's  name  appeared  on  the 
calendar,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  the  prosecutor  was  placed  on 
the  stand  ;  he  testified  to  so  strange  and  contradictory  a  story,  that 
the  jury  doubted  bis  veracity. 

For  the  defence  there  were  ten  responsible  witnesses;  their  uncon* 
tradicted  testimony  showed  that  the  prosecutor,  the  day  previous  to  his 
loss  of  $150,  had  borrowed  $5  of  a  friend,  and,  also,  that  lie  hai]»  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  alleged  robbery,  left  with  another  friend  his 
watch,  who  had  paid  sixty  cents  for  drinks  on  his  account,  he  having 
no  money.     Several  persons  testified  to  tlie  prisoner's  irreproachable 

[Sen.  No.  6.]        8 
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reputation,  covering  a  long  period.  The  case  was  aubmitted  to  the 
jarj,  and  they  promptly  and  unanimously  returned  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  almost  every  person  in  oonri. 
The  prisoner  was  discharged.  Doubtless  the  accused  and  his 
numerous  friends  were  gratified  at  the  result,  but  the  case,  from  cor 
stand-point,  is  one  of  serious  import. 

A  young  man  is  arrested,  taken  from  his  home  and  his  employ- 
ment, committed  for  trial,  held  for  ninety  working  days,  his  wagea 
being  probably  (at  least)  $2  per  day.  Amount  lost  to  him,  $180. 
And  then  take  into  calculation  the  odium  of  being  a  prisoner, 
charged  with  robbery,  and  this  affair  known  generally,  at  his  boarding- 
house,  his  place  of  employment,  in  his  social  circle,  at  his  beneficial 
societies,  clubs  and  friendly  gatherings.  'T  is  true  the  jury  have  by 
their  verdict  pronounced  him  not  guilty,  but  does  he  stand  in  society 
as  he  stood  before  this  accusation?  No.  The  injury  infiicted  on 
this  poor,  honest  young  man  is  irreparable. 

No.  8  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  of  grand  larceny ;  that  he 
had  stolen  from  his  employer,  to  the  amount  of  $60.  He  was  indnced 
to  plead  guilty  to  an  attempt,  which  the  district  attorney  accepted. 

The  complainant,  with  the  agent  of  the  association,  believing 
prisoner  to  be  sincerely  penitent,  and  that  he  felt  sensibly  alive  to  the 
enormity  of  his  offence,  begged  the  court  to  show  him  mercy. 

The  judge  listened  attentively,  and  with  favor,  to  the  recommendAF> 
ton,  and  suspended  the  sentence,  urging  prisoner  never  to  disgrace 
himself  again.  He  appeared  much  affected  and  promised  for  the 
future  to  live  an  honest  life. 

The  association  enabled  him  to  redeem  his  clothing  from  pawn, 
and  to  return  to  his  wife  and  babe  in  a  neighboring  state.  He 
seemed  very  thankful  for  the  timely  aid  afforded  him. 

No.  4  was  charged  with  embezzlement ;  he  had  held  a  situation 
as  clerk  and  book-keeper  for  some  time,  at  a  salary  of  $8  per  week ; 
having  to  support  a  wife,  one  child  and  himself;  he  was  respectably 
connected;  he  had  never  before  been  charged  with  either  vice  or 
crime. 

Your  agent  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  his  past  history, 
habits  and  antecedents ;  his  general  reputation  had  been  good  ;  we 
asked  the  district  attorney  and  the  judge  for  a  speedy  disposition  of 
the  case.  He  was  arraigned  on  the  indictment,  he  pleaded  guilty, 
judgment  was  suspended,  and  he  was  discharged.  He  was  aided 
pecuniarily  by  the  association. 
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Ko,  5  is  an  iomate  of  the  Tombs ;  he  stands  charged  with  burglary 
in  the  third  degree;  he  is  seen  by  your  agent;  he  represents  him- 
self as  out  of  employ  some  months  ;  he  has  a  wife  and  two  children ; 
they  had  lived  in  the  country  and  starvation  threatened  them  there ; 
lie  resolved  to  come  on  to  this  city ;  things  could  not  bo  worse ;  they 
might  be  better ;  they  came,  but  every  eflbrt  was  a  failure ;  they  then 
resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  go  west;  application  was  made  to 
several  charitable  societies  and  institutions ;  at  lengtli,  on  the  payment 
of  reduced  rates,  the  west  could  be  reached ;  they  lacked  the  means 
to  provide  their  tickets  and  sustain  them  on  their  way;  they  had 
^purposed  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  clothing  and  secure  their 
[>bjectj  but  that  was  insufficient ;  he  then  entered  a  cigar  manufactory 
fand  had  placed  a  few  boxeSj  containing  cigars,  in  a  bag,  when  he  acci- 
dentally dropped  two  boxes ;  the  noise  excited  the  attention  of  one 
of  the  firm  in  an  upper  floor ;  he  ran,  was  pursued  and  taken ;  the 
police  judge  committed  him  for  triah 

His  wife  repreBents  she  has  been  married  to  him  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  this  is  his  first  oftence ;  this  story  is  possibly  true,  but  it 
is  a  bad  case. 

The  wife,  however,  influenced  the  complainant  not  to  prosecute; 
he  waited  on  the  district  attorney  and  the  judge,  and  they  consented 
that  judgment  should  be  suspended  and  the  prisoner  discharged. 

Whether  they  subsequently  started  for  tlie  west  is  questionable ; 
they  failed  to  call  on  the  association,  although  invited  to  do  so. 

No.  6,  with  four  other  persons,  was  arrested  in  this  city  at  a 
house  of  ill-repute,  charged  with  stealing  $300  in  greenbacks  from 
P,  W,  of  Long  Island,  who  had  visited  their  wretched  crib ;  the  four 
accused  persons  were  discharged  on  their  examination  before  the 
police  judge,  but  No.  6  was  held  for  some  weeks ;  we  had  seen  her 
in  tlie  Tombs  very  frequently,  when  she  assured  us  that  she  had  not 
taken  his  greenbacks,  and  that  she  had  never  seen  them.  Knowing 
her  bad  reputation,  we  were  reluctant  to  interfere  in  her  behalf, 
until  it  was  stated  that  the  complainant's  wife  liad  found  the  missinpf 
greenbacks,  on  his  return  home,  secreted  in  his  boots.  On  investi- 
gation of  this  statement,  at  the  station-house,  the  story  was  confirmed, 
and  that  he  himself  had  communicated  the  fact,  and  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  the  prisoner  should  be  discharged.  We  wrote  to  him  ; 
his  reply  was  submitted  to  the  district  attorney,  and  the  creature 
was  discharged. 

No,  7  was  an  inmate  of  a  detention  prison  for  some  eight  weeks^ 
on  his  father's  complaint,  for  disorderly  conduct.    We  had  visited 
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the  residence  of  his  father,  who  was  absent  in  New  Orleans,  and 
would  not  retam  before  the  summer.  We  then  waited  on  the  police 
jadge  who  had  committed  him,  stating  these  facts,  and  asking  for 
his  discharge ;  it  was  immediately  given  us.  He  promised  to  live  a 
more  decent  and  regular  life.  The  association  loaned  him  a  few 
dollars  to  pay  his  board  until  we  obtained  for  him  employment 

Ko.  8  was  held  a  period  of  five  weeks  in  one  of  our  city  detention 
prisons  charged  with  crime,  when  he  was  one  day  surprised  to  hear 
his  name  called,  and  then  discharged.  He  was  so  delighted  that  he 
never  waited  to  ask  why  he  was  arrested,  but  traveled  away  from 
the  prison  as  fast  as  possible,  without  putting  a  question  to  thoae 
inside  or  outside,  touching  the  affair.  He  then  thought,  and  still 
thinks,  it  was  a  very  strange  event,  as  his  conscience  acquits  him  of 
crime,  and  every  thing  approaching  it.  He  feels  that  he  has  never 
offended  the  law,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  arrested. 

He  called  on  the  association  and  they  assisted  him  to  reach  his 
home  in  the  country,  after  furnishing  him  with  suitable  clothing. 

No.  9.  We  spent  last  Sunday  on  Blackwell's  Island;  several 
communications  have  reached  us  from  the  inmates  there,  committed 
by  the  police  justices  for  disorderly  conduct  and  intemperance,  and 
in  default  of  bonds,  asking  us  to  interpose  with  the  commissioners  of 
charities  and  correction,  and  the  committing  judge,  that  they  may 
be  discharged  and  restored  to  their  families,  and  to  places  where 
they  have  facilities  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence,  promising  to 
live  better  lives.  We  performed  the  task,  and  obtained  the  discharge 
of  the  least  guilty  and  the  most  worthy. 

No.  10  was  arrested  on  complaint  of  a  man,  for  whom  she  had 
done  some  washing.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband  she  had  earned 
her  subsistence  by  such  means.  An  intimacy  grew  up  between  them. 
He  proposed  marriage ;  the  lonely  German  widow  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced. The  arrangements  entered  into  were  that,  after  the  union,  a 
house  was  to  be  leased,  and  he  was  to  provide  money  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  additional  furniture  required,  and  then  they  would  seek 
good  boarders,  live  happy,  and  save  money. 

Some  two  weeks  since,  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink,  he  occupied  her  couch  and  slept.  When  he  awoke  he 
represented  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  $48,  and  as  there  was  no 
other  person  present,  she  must  have  taken  his  money ;  he  caused  her 
arrest  and  she  was  fully  committed  for  trial. 

At  this  period  we  saw  her  in  the  Tombs ;  we  spoke  with  her ;  we 
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heard  her  story,  and  were  led  to  think  it  true.  She  protested  her 
innocence  of  the  alleged  offence*  We  fiirtbermore  felt  that  the 
man  had  not  $48  to  lose;  that  if  we  could  hut  see  him  we  might 
possibly  he  able  to  reco^^nize  him.  We  had  an  irresistible  impres- 
sion on  our  mind  that  he  was  much  more  familiar  with  the  interior 
of  tlie  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing  than  we  were ;  tbat  wo  had  only  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  it,  while  hia  may,  and  probably  is,  of  a  very 
practical  cbarac-ter. 

While  tlie  distracted  widow  was  still  in  custody,  the  complainant 
wrote  her,  expressive  of  his  willingness  to  forgive  her,  and  still  be 
her  protector  and  friend,  provided  slie  would  make  up  a  part  of  the 
amount  taken  from  him,  and  if  she  wisbcd  to  correspond  with  him, 
he  could  be  found  at  a  certain  number  in  Daane  street 

We  sent  a  line  to  that  address  requesting  bun  to  call  on  ns;  ho 
complied  and  called.  We  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  him. 
Wo  told  Iiim  of  our  impressions  that  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  Sing^ 
Sing  state  prison ;  he  peremptorily  denied  the  soft  impeachment.  But 
while  we  were  going  through  him,  a  discharged  convict  camo  into 
our  office  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  who  had  just  been  discharged.  He 
in  a  moment  recognized  him  as  ha\nDg  served  five  years  in  the  same 
state  prison  with  himself,  and  was  discharged  about  four  months 
since.  We  examined  the  records  and  found  he  had  been  convicted 
of  burglary. 

When  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury,  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed, there  being  insufficient  evidence  to  convict,  and  they  probably 
had  discovered  who  he  was.  The  poor  widow  woman  was  discharged 
without  delay  by  the  court. 

We  hastened  to  advise  lier  not  to  marry  the  complainant.  She 
replied,  **My  Got,  no  never,  for  all  de  vorld/'  She  returned  to  her 
home  rejoicing. 

No.  11.  Several  reepectabJe  citizens  of  Brooklyn  called  on  ns  in 
behalf  of  a  young  man  who  was  arrested  by  bis  employers,  on  a 
charge  of  having  collected  for  their  firm  $240  and  misappropriated 
the  same. 

Several  members  of  his  family  also  callod  at  our  New  York  office, 
earnestly  begging  us  to  take  some  interest  in  the  case,  assuring  ns  it 
was  his  first  offence.  We  regarded  the  affair  as  one  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  in  which  we  could  in  no  way  interfere. 

We,  however,  subsequently  called  on  the  firm  who  had  preferred 
the  charge,  when  our  intuitive  impressions  were  immovably  confirmed. 
They  stated  that  an  advertisement  had  been  inserted  in  one  of  our 
daily  papers,  wanting  a  lad  as  assistant  book-keeper.     This  younr 
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man  called  in  person  replying  to  said  notice,  telling  them  he  was  sadly 
wanting  a  place  or  situation.  They  informed  him  a  lad  at  $400 
wonld  best  suit  them,  when  he  offered  his  services  at  that  salaxj  and 
urged  his  engagement.  They  seemed  to  sympathize  with  him  and 
volnntarily  offered  him  $600  per  annum  until  something  better  could 
be  found.  He  commenced  his  duties.  He  had  been  there  but  a  very 
short  time  when  they  discovered  he  was  a  fast  young  man ;  that  his 
expenditure  exceeded  his  income.  They  kept  an  eye  on  his  mova- 
ments,  when  this  deficiency  in  his  collection  was  soon  detected.  The 
^rm  regarded  the  prisoner  as  a  false,  dishonest  scoundrel  of  the  deepest 
dye.  They  referred  us  to  their  counsel,  but  we  declined  to  trouble  him. 
We  subsequently  ascertained  the  firiends  of  this  bad  young  man  had 
influenced  the  firm  not  to  prosecute.    The  accused  was  discharged. 

No.  12.  A  poor  distracted  woman  calls  at  our  office  to  ask  the  aid 
of  the  association  in  behalf  of  her  son  James,  now  in  priapn  chai|;ed 
with  bui^lary,  —  entering  a  dwelling-house  in  the  day-time  and 
stealing  shirts,  etc.,  etc.    He  will  be  tried  on  Thursday  next 

The  complainant  wishes,  for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  to  forgive 
the  son,  the  property  being  all  restored,  and  it  being,  as  he  hopes,  his 
first  offence.  She  apprehends  that  her  husband,  whom  she  married 
on  his  return  from  the  war  six  years  since,  has  been  the  cause  of  her 
eon^s  guilt.  The  step- father  is  a  peddler  of  books  and  an  incorrigible 
drunkard.  Should  the  court  show  her  son  mercy,  she  resolves  to 
take  him  with  her  to  another  state,  where  she  hopes  to  do  better 
there,  without  him,  than  she  can  possibly  do  with  him  herein  this  city. 

Wo  made  diligent  inquires  concerning  this  lad's  past  life;  it  was 
such  that  we  could  not  interfere  in  his  behalf;  hence  he  was  tried, 
convicted  and  sent  to  state  prison. 

No.  13  had  left  her  situation  in  New  Jersey  to  purchase  a  few 
clothes,  a  bonnet,  etc.,  and  was  to  have  returned  the  next  day.  On 
her  arrival  at  New  York  she  called  on  an  old  acquaintance,  drank 
cautiously  but  to  excess ;  was  put  to  bed ;  waked  up  next  morning  to 
realize  her  money  was  all  gone  ($12),  and  every  decent  garment  she 
had  on  her  person.  The  association  enabled  her  to  return  to  the 
family  in  New  Jersey,  and  devoutly  thankftil  she  seemed  to  feel. 

No  14  was  arrested  on  a  coroner's  warrant ;  we  saw  and  con- 
▼ersed  with  him  in  prison ;  we  found  him  to  be  a  sober  man  and  of 
excellent  habits. 

He  had  been  em  loyed  as  engineer  on  one  of  our  railroads;  he 
was  cliaiged  with  coming  in  contact  with  a  horse  and  wagon  in  the 
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act  of  crossing  the  track,  and  hurliDg  tho  driver  some  distance, 
causing  intemal  injuries,  from  which  he  died  tlie  following  day. 

We  made  diligent  and  impartial  invcstigatiun  of  the  distressing 
ease  (for  a  man  had  died).  We  saw  his  employers  and  some  of  the 
witnesses,  and  there  were  others  who  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
testify  that  he  had  blown  his  whistle,  put  down  his  brakes,  and  had 
taken  every  care  and  precaution  within  his  power  to  prevent  the 
collision.  We  were  satisfied  there  was  no  reckless  carelessness  on 
his  part,  and  this  view  of  the  case  was  confirmed  when  we  ascer- 
tained that  he,  as  an  engineer,  had  sustained  a  reputation  of  being  a 
temperate  and  scrnpiiloiisly  careful  driver,  studiously  laboring  always 
to  avoid  danger.  We  consequently  waited  several  times  on  the 
coroner,  begging  him  to  make  his  report  to  the  district  attorney, 
that  the  prisoner  may  be  disposed  of  by  fair  and  legal  means  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  fur  the  additional 
reason  that  the  prisoner's  family  reside  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
fitraitened  for  money.  The  coroner  complied  with  our  earnest  request, 
his  report  was  sent  in,  and  the  district  attorney,  with  commendable 
promptitude,  ordered  the  prisoner's  discharge.  The  man  and  his 
family  were  peeuniarly  aided  by  the  association,  and  they  evidently 
felt  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  them. 

No.  15.  We  visit  a  detention  prison  and  converse  with  most  of  its 
inmates,  and  a  degraded  class  they  are.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  evidently  reckless  and  dangerous.  There  are  three,  four  and  five 
in  a  cell,  which  has  a  corrupting  tendency.  Most  of  them  are  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  of  ago.  Several  of  them  were  in  a 
nude  condition,  lying  on  the  floor,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket.  When 
asked,  why  pull  ofi"  all  your  clothing,  they  replied,  "  We  wish  to  keep 
them  clean  and  as  free  from  vermin  as  possible."  Surely  such  tor- 
menting evils  might  be  remedied. 

No.  16  was  brought  up  for  trial  on  an  indictment  for  grand 
larceny.  When  arraigned,  his  wife  begged  leave  to  address  the 
<*ourt.  She  stated  that  they  had  been  married  six  years;  they  had 
had  considerable  Bickness  and  death  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence; 
he  was  out  of  a  situation  and  in  want ;  her  husband  had  been 
induced  to  accompany  a  bad  man,  who  had  committed  the  oflfence 
and  had  escaped.  Under  these  circumstances  a  plea  of  petit  larceny 
was  placed  on  the  record  and  judgment  was  suspended  and  the 
prisoner  was  discharged.  Judge  Troy,  with  a  commendable  gener- 
osity, alleviated  their  distresses. 

The  association  enabled  them  to  reach  a  distant  city,  and  furnished 
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Bufficient  money  aid  to  enable  them  to  Bubfiist  a  ehort  time  and  until 
they  could  obtain  employment     They  appeared  to  feel  very  thankfoL 

No.  17  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  committing  a  grand  larceny. 
He  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury ;  they 
had  found  no  bill ;  after  being  a  month  in  prison  he  was  disdiarged. 
He  called  on  the  association  and  was  furnished  with  means  to  reach 
his  home.  His  external  appearance  was  much  improved  by  suitable 
clothing. 

The  above  is  one  only  of  very  many  cases  precisely  of  the  same 
character  we  meet  with  in  our  perambulations,  besides  those  dia- 
charged  persons  who  call  at  our  office  for  counsel  and  aid. 

These  are  a  few  cases  selected  from  our  diary,  others  of  thrilling 
interest  might  have  been  adduced ;  but  these,  we  think,  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  avoid ;  to  help  thoee 
believed  to  be  worthy,  and  not  to  spare  the  professional  and  danger- 
ous  offender. 

DiSOHABQED  CoNVIOT   CaSBS. 

No.  1  was  arrested  charged  with  petit  larceny,  stealing  a  five 
dollar  bill  from  an  intemperate  creature  on  whom  she  had  bestowed 
some  favors.  On  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  the  ungrateful 
complainant,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  six  months.  Within  a  few  days  of  this  occurrenoe 
several  persons  called  at  our  office,  stating  there  must  have  been 
some  mistake  made  in  relation  to  this  case,  as  the  accused  is  known 
to  be  a  scrupulously  honest  person ;  that  her  husband,  on  hearing  her 
sentence,  went  to  his  home  telling  his  seven  children  that  his  heart 
was  well  nigh  broken ;  that  he  could  perform  no  more  labor  (he  waa 
a  superior  boot  maker,  working  at  his  home  from  early  mom  to 
midnight,  earning  a  subsistence  for  his  large  and  helpless  family). 
He  was  a  man  of  very  sober  habits,  a  good  husband  and  affectionate 
father.  His  health  now  gave  way,  and  he  consulted  the  physicians 
of  the  city  dispensary ;  they  advised  him  to  take  rest,  and  for  a  few 
days  to  become  a  patient  of  Bellevne  hospital,  and  avoid  all  excite- 
ment. On  the  Monday  afternoon  he  was  admitted ;  on  the  following 
morning  he  died,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow,  an  inmate  of  the  island 
penitentiary,  and  his  seven  children  fatherless. 

Without  delay  we  repaired  to  the  residence  of  the  children,  82 
Laurens  street,  in  this  city.  The  elder  girl,  15  years  of  age,  had  aat 
down  to  needle-work,  after  making  their  sitting  room  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin.    Aitor  diligent  inquiries,  afid  placing  five  dollars  in  her 
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ft  and  as  a  reward  for  her  industry  and  cleanliness,  we  called  on  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  house,  w^ho  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
,tlie  family,  contending  that  the  mother  of  these  children  wna- 
incapahle  of  a  dishonest  act.  We  snhseqnently  called  on  other 
respectable  persons  who  had  known  her  for  seven,  ten  and  twelve 
years  past,  and  their  testimony  was  in  harmony  with  the  first.  We 
also  ascertained  the  complainant  had  formerly  lived  in  the  same 
house,  hut  lier  habits  were  so  notoriously  bad,  means  were  resorted 
to  to  legally  dij^possess  hen 

After  gleaning  all  the  above  incontrovertible  facta,  we  lost  no  time 
in  submitting  them  to  our  governor,  John  T.  HoiFman,  and  lie,  with 
commendable  promptitude,  complied  with  our  earnest  application, 
and  restored  lier  to  liberty*  Your  agent  conveyed  the  writ  of  pardon 
personally  to  the  warden  in  charge,  and  then  accompanied  her  to  her 
home  and  her  children;  and,  oh  1  what  a  scene  did  wo  behold;  it 
beggars  all  description.  The  children  ran  to  their  mother  weeping 
hysterically,  except  the  youngest,  two  years  old ;  she  tried  to  shun 
her,  her  appearance  was  so  manifestly  changed,  when  the  mother 
took  up  her  child,  ejaculating,  "  Great  God,  and  has  it  come  to  tliis, 
my  child  does  not  know  me  T'  We  labored  to  quiet  and  comfort  her, 
but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful. 

Every  inmate  of  the  house,  and  many  of  the  neighborhood,  having 
heard  of  her  return,  came  crowding  the  room,  tendering  their 
heartiest  congratulations ;  at  tliis  instant  slie  was  unaware  of  her 
husband's  premature  death,  and  the  painful  duty  of  communicating 
this  sad  intelligence  to  this  already  ha!f*crazed  unfortunate  seemed  to 
devolve  on  your  agent.  We  conferred  wath  the  landlady,  and  then 
expressed  our  gratification  to  those  present  for  the  tender  sympathy 
shown,  and  as  we  desired  to  speak  with  the  fiimily,  we  should  feel 
personally  favored  should  they  retire.  This  was  partially  accom- 
plished, when  we,  in  the  best  way  we  could,  and  by  progressive  steps, 
arrived  at  the  appaUiug  truth  that  Iier  children  w^ere  fatherless  and 
she  a  widow.  She  fell  in  a  swoon  ;  restoratives  were  procured  and 
applied ;  after  a  lapse  of  several  minutes  she  was  resuscitated ;  we  con- 
versed with  her  for  a  few  minutes,  left  a  ten  dollar  bill  in  her  hand, 
aud  what  then  ?  — your  agent  fell  sick  and  was  confined  to  his  room 
lor  full  two  mouths. 

The  health  of  this  poor  woman  has  been  seriously  impaired  by 
■  these  recent  occurrences.  We  seriously  doubt  whether  she  will 
H  recover;  she  struggles  hard  to  support  her  numerous  family.  The 
H  association  has  helped  her  directly,  and  indirectly ;  she  proves  worthy, 
ft         [Sen.  No.  5.]  B  * 
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and  gratefully  appreciates  the  pecuniary  aid  afforded  her.    May  ]j{ier 
life  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  children. 

In  this  intensely  sorrowful  and  peculiarly  afflictive  case  we  will 
help  her  all  in  our  power,  and  we  pray,  may  Ood  Almighty  be  a 
Father  to  the  fatherless  and  a  Husband  to  the  widow. 

No.  2  was  tried  in  the  court  of  general  sessions,  and  convicted  of 
an  attempt  of  burglary,  in  the  third  degree,  and  sentenced  to  Sing 
Sing  state  prison  for  two  years  and  six  months.  He  worked  in 
a  buckle  shop,  and,  by  good  conduct,  his  punishment  was  redaoed, 
under  tlie  commutation  law,  three  months.  He  received  firom  the 
state  $4.00  when  discharged.  He  was  at  an  early  age  deprived  of 
both  father  and  mother  by  death ;  he  had  neither  friend  nor  relative; 
he  soon  wandered  into  forbidden  paths;  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  house  of  refuge ;  there  he  remained  two  years  and  six  montfafli 
when  he  was  indentured  out,  ill  used,  ran  away  and  went  to  sea;  ho 
retnrned  to  this  city ;  was  found  in  bad  company,  and,  as  before 
stated,  sent  to  state  prison.  When  asked  what  he  had  been  doing  the 
last  few  months,  replied :  "  I  have  taken  a  wife ;  she  is  a  good  young 
woman  ;  I  wish  now  to  reform,  and  live  a  life  of  honest  industry ;  my 
object  in  coming  to  you  is  to  procure  employment."    He  was  aided. 

No.  3  calls  at  our  office,  after  spending  six  months  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, for  an  alleged  petit  larceny ;  he  says  he  regrets  the  paetp 
but  he  has  well  considered  his  ways,  and  now  almost  swears  that  no 
man  shall  ever  detect  him  in  taking  what  belongs  to  another ;  he 
thinks  he  sees  himself  in  a  proper  light,  and  now,  that  he  has  learned 
%  useful  lesson,  he  will  try  and  ask  Almighty  God  to  help  him  to  get 
jight  and  to  keep  him  in  right  paths. 

He  was  furnished  with  suitable  clothing  and  introduced  to  employ- 
ment ;  money  aid  was  also  furnished  him. 

No.  4.  A  noble  specimen  of  a  Scotchman  ;  represents  that  ho  was 
on  his  way  to  Albany  on  board  a  steamer  (by  night) ;  that  he  drank 
very  freely,  and  was  much  under  its  stupefying  influence ;  he  slept 
until  morning,  when  he  was  arrested,  charged  with  stealing  money 
from  his  companion  in  the  state-room ;  his  guilt  was  established  by 
the  fact,  that  two  bills  identified  by  the  complainant  were  found  in 
defendant's  hat. 

When  tried,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  for  one  year  to  the 
state  prison ;  he  had  been  but  nine  months  in  this  country  when  this 
evil  befel  him  ;  he  had  then  $1,000  in  gold,  his  own  lawful  moneyi 
but  strong  drink  had  been  his  ruin. 

He  was  pecuniarily  aided  by  the  association. 
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No.  5.  Aged  twentj-one  when  dlscliarged  from  state  prison ;  tclla 
T18  that  he  Ciuae  to  this  country  with  hia  parents  about  tifteen  years 
fiinca ;  they  are  both  dead,  and  he  was  left  alone ;  he  soon  after  fell 
into  bad  company;  was  arrested  on  charge  of  burglary  — entering  a 
dwci ling-house  in  the  day  time  and  stealing  a  parcel  of  clothing. 

lie  was  tried ^  convicted  and  sentenced,  by  Judge  Rus&cll,  to  Sing 
Sing  for  a  term  of  four  years;  he  then  worked  in  monlding  shop 
iialf  the  sentence,  when  he  was  transferred,  with  a  draft  of  forty-niue 
other  prisonei'B,  to  Dannemora,  Clinton  Co.,  where  lie  completed  said 
term>  working  in  the  nail  fuctory,  Lis  sentence  being  shortened  seven 
months  by  uniform  good  conduct. 

This  commutation  law  is  regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  pria- 
onersj  aa  it  inducea  many  a  poor  unfortunate  to  behave  better  than 
ho  probably  would  do  without  snch  attractive  reward,  and  until 
the  habit  to  improve  becomes  fixed.  He  now  seems  sincere  in  hia 
resolves  to  live  an  honest  life;  he  concedes  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
a  thief,  and  tliat  those  who  love  right  and  abhor  wrong  aro  the  best 
citizens,  aud  these  alone  prosper  and  do  well  through  life;  he  there- 
fore determines  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  We  introduced  him  to  remu- 
nerative employment,  aud  furnished  him  with  clothes  and  money. 

No.  6  had  spent  two  months  in  the  penitentiary,  on  conviction  of 
a  petit  larceny  ;  he  says  he  regrets  his  paat  folly  in  living  beyond  his 
income;  he  was  led  to  steal  a  few  trifling  articles;  he  was  detected, 
and  never  betbre  did  he  feel  so  mean  and  ashamed ;  he  has  a  hope  his 
family  connections  know  nothing  of  his  fall  and  disgrace;  he  vows 
in  the  future  to  live  within  his  means,  however  humble,  and  save 
a  trifle  from  his  income;  he  was  provided  with  clothes  and  money 
to  reach  his  friends  and  employment. 

No.  7  was^  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  charged  with  a  dishonest 
act.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sent  to  the  Island  penitentiary  for 
four  months;  he  \&i\  the  prison  in  Yerj  poor  health  ;  he  feels  tliat  hia 
recent  cundnct  and  consequent  punishment  will  hasten  his  death ; 
he  apprehends  it  cannot  be  forgotten  by  him,  in  this  life,  or  the  life 
to  come  ;  now  that  his  strength  fails  him,  he  begins  to  think  of  the 
future  and  what  awaits  him ;  he  prays  God  to  prepare  him  to  suffer 
and  to  do  His  will ;  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  reach  his  home  in 
the  country;  he  was  fm-riished  with  suitable  warm  clothing,  a  freo 
pass,  and  a  surticient  amount  of  money  to  enable  him  to  leave  the 
city,  reach  his  home  and  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  mother;  he  was 
profuse  in  his  thanks  to  the  association  who  had  so  opportuneljr 
aided  hiju. 
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!No.  8  had  committed  a  petit  larceny  and  was  Bcntenoed  for  two 
months  to  the  penitentiary.  He  says,  "  nothing  on  earth  or  nnder  the 
earth  "  shall  ever  induce  him  again  to  steal ;  he  never  felt  so  contempt- 
ibly mean  as  now ;  he  can  never  forgive  himself;  he  had  lived  fiut 
before  this  occurrence,  and  had  never  known  the  value  of  time  or 
money  and  a  good  name ;  in  this  case  he  had  stolen  an  article  oot 
worth  five  dollars,  and  taken  in  exchange  a  reproving  conscience,  a 
muddled  head,  an  empty  pocket,  and  probably  a  cold  shoulder  from 
those  who  know  of  his  fall :  a  ghost  ever  in  his  path,  gloomy  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  and  the  face  of  God  set  against  him ;  and  he  feeb 
he  cannot  get  away  from  these  plagues.  He  was  encouraged  to  regard 
the  past  only  as  a  beacon  for  the  future,  and  to  avoid  the  first  wrong 
step.  We  regarded  his  case  as  one  of  promise;  the  association 
promptly  aided  him  to  return  to  his  friends,  in  a  remote  city;  we 
are  glad  to  know  he  is  doing  well. 

!No.  9  had  held  several  respectable  and  renumerative  situations 
as  clerk  and  book-keeper,  and,  by  habits  of  economy  and  thrift,  had 
saved  some  money,  when  he  was  induced  to  buy  out  a  man  who  kept 
a  drinking  saloon.  Here  he  soon  commenced  to  drink  heavily  and 
excessively  until  he  was  unfitted  to  attend  to  it.  He  descended  the 
dangerous  inclined  road  to  abject  poverty  and  disgrace  with  a  fearfol 
rapidity,  and  himself  and  a  family  of  wife  and  eight  helpless  little 
ones  were  thrust  out  into  the  street.  He  was  in  mental  and  moral 
ruin,  and  his  children  wanting  bread  and  a  home.  Under  these 
severely  pressing  necessities  he  was  led  to  fill  up  a  check.  He 
forged  the  name  of  a  former  employer ;  it  was  presented  for  pay- 
ment ;  the  forgery  was  detected ;  he  was  arrested  and  indicted ;  when 
arraigned  at  the  bar,  he,  under  the  advice  of  the  prosecutor,  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  charge  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  was  very  mercifully 
dealt  with  by  the  court.  The  complainant  urged  his  honor,  the 
recorder,  to  impose  but  a  slight  punishment  on  him,  it  being  his 
first  offence,  and,  in  consideration  of  his  numerous  and  helpless 
family,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  three  months. 

When  dischai^d  he  felt  encouraged  to  call  on  the  association  to 
ask  the  loan  of  a  few  dollars,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
mence to  earn  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  destitute  family.  The 
association  cheerfully  complied  with  his  earnest  request.  He  has 
learned  a  useful  lesson.  We  trust  this  intelligent  and  penitent  man 
will  succeed  in  his  honest  efforts,  and  yet  become  a  respected  and 
respectable  citizen.  He  expressed  great  thankfulness  for  the 
pecuniary  aid  afforded  him. 
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No.  10  had  been  sentenced  by  the  court  of  special  sessions,  on 
conviction  of  petit  larceny,  fur  three  months  to  tlie  penitentiary. 
On  his  discharge  he  calla  at  the  office  of  the  association.  lie  assures 
ns  that  he  was  never  before  inside  a  prison,  and  he  would  not  have 
his  family,  and  especially  his  7nother^  know  of  his  fall  and  degrada- 
tion for  any  consideration.  lie  shed  many  scalding  tearSj  while  he 
resolved  to  a%^oid  the  practices  which  led  hi  in  to  the  penitentiary. 
He  was  enabled  to  reach  his  family ;  clotlies  and  money  was  given 
him. 

No.  11  was  tried  in  court  of  general  sessions  on  an  indictment  for 
false  pretences.  lie  clearly  showed  this  to  be  his  firat  offence  ;  he 
was  sentenced  (in  mercy)  to  twelve  months  at  the  Island  penitentiary. 

He  says  his  parents  had  bestowed  great  pains  and  expense  beyond 
their  ability  to  give  him  a  liberal  education  ;  he  came  from  Maesa- 
chnsetta  to  Kew  York  city  with  '*  great  expectations ; "  he  expected 
to  secure  a  profitable  position  in  a  bank  or  mercantile  office,  but  he 
seemed  doomed  to  disappointment;  he  spent  all  the  money  he  had 
possessed  and  then  fell  among  thieves,  but  no  good  Samaritan  came 
to  his  relief  J  he  was  roped  in  to  do  as  they  did,  and  has  paid  the 
humiliating  penalty. 

He  humbly  hopes  in  his  future  life  never  again  to  be  induced  to  act 
with  BO  much  meanness. 

He  was  appropriately  aided  with  clothes,  which  improved  his 
external  appearance,  and  means  aflbrded  him  to  reach  his  friends 
away  in  a  remote  city. 

He  appeared  to  feel  unfeignedly  thankful  to  the  association. 

No.  12  calls,  and  says  that  he  was  sentenced  for  eight  years  to  Sing 
Sing;  that  he  is  now  in  great  distress.  To  our  inquiries  be  could  not 
remember  the  name  of  the  agent  and  warden,  principal  keeper,  chap- 
lain or  physician,  or  of  any  inmate  there;  we  doubted  his  story, 
when  he  told  us  he  had  a  letter  addressed  to  U3  in  his  behalf  from 
the  prison  ;  we  promised  to  give  him  five  dollars  when  the  letter  was 
produced.     He  has  not  returned. 

No.  13*  We  met  a  sailor  in  the  "Tombs,"  committed  for  ten  days 
for  intoxication,  in  default  of  paying  of  tine  of  $10.  The  vessel  to 
whicli  he  belonged  would  leave  this  port  at  9  o'clock  next  morning, 
in  sucli  case  he  would  lose  his  berth,  his  clothes,  and  the  trifling  wages 
now  due  him. 

We  ascertained  his  story  to  bo  true;  we  tlien  waited  on  the  com- 
mitting i>olice  judge,  presenting  these  facts,  when  the  discharge  was 
given.     The  sailor  wept  for  joy. 
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No.  14  had  «pent  six  month  in  the  penitentiary  for  an  ftD^fied 
assault  and  battery.  He  represents  that  he  was  not  half  as  gniltj  as 
the  other  fellows  who  swore  so  hard  against  him.  The  penalty  he 
has  paid  for  a  drunken  muss  he  cannot  for  a  long  time  recover ;  his 
loss  in  wages  daring  the  past  six  months  exceeds  $250;  he  appemrs 
ahnost  persnaded  to  reform  ;  he  says  for  two  pins  he  would  sign  the 
temperance  pledge,  he  is  so  mad.  We  offered  to  give  him  a  foil 
paper  of  pins,  but  he  declined  to  pledge  himself  lest  he  should  foi|^ 
such  obligation.     He  was  aided  by  tlie  association. 

No.  15  came  from  Jersey  City  to  New  York  and  fell  among 
thieves,  and,  although  not  a  thief  by  nature  or  practice,  he  was  pun- 
ished ;  the  others  escaped.  He  was  sentenced  one  month  to  the  pen- 
itentiary ;  he  comes  out  of  prison  a  wiser  if  not  a  better  man.  He 
was  encouraged  to  turn  this  sad  event  to  the  best  possible  account. 
We  have  hope  of  him.     He  was  aided  with  money  and  clothing. 

No.  16,  a  poor,  half-crazy  unfortunate,  again  calls  at  our  ofiSce  to 
remind  us  that  he  is  still  alive,  and  anxious  to  diffuse  light,  by  edu- 
cating the  masses  in  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge,  and  especially  on 
those  two  popular  subjects,  religion  and  elocution. 

He  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  be  engaged  as  a  lecturer,  and  to 
become  associated  with  the  learned  men  of  the  prison  association. 
He  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the  wisest  among  them,  having  had 
more  than  thirty-nine  years'  experience  of  prison  life. 

We  advised  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  almshouse,  until  the  winter 
be  past,  but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  smart  men 
there  with  whom  he  could  fraternize. 

This  poor  creature  should  have  been  taken  care  of  in  some  benevo- 
lent asylum,  and  not  allowed  to  wander  away  into  forbidden  paths, 
and  become  the  easy  victim  of  vice  and  crime.  Th^  trouble  and  cost 
to  have  sustained  him  in  one  of  our  eharitable  institutions  during 
the  past  forty  years  would  have  been  comparatively  nothing,  while 
his  numerous  convictions  and  terms  spent  in  our  various  prisons  has 
cost  the  city,  county  and  state  a  large  —  a  very  large  —  amount  of 
money.  Besides  these  considerations,  to  have  taken  care  of  him  and 
prevented  those  evils  would  have  been  right,  humane  and  appro- 
priate. 

When  at  Anburn  state  prison  lunatie  asylum,  some  five  months 
since,  this  same  unfortunate  was  recognized  by  us ;  he  is  an  inmate 
there. 
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No.  17  was  ari-estcd  on  a  clmrge  of  grand  larceny.  This  being  his 
first  oifence,  a  plea  of  an  attempt  was  accepted  by  tbe  district  attor- 
nBjy  when  he  was  Bentenced  to  Sing  Sing  etate  prison  fur  a  term  of 
two  years  and  six  rnonths  by  his  honor,  Kecorder  Hackett,  Angnst 
lOj  1807.  lie  saved  two  months  of  liis  sentence  by  good  condut-t; 
he  worked  in  state  shop,  and  was  discharged  from  pri^son  December 
10,  1869.  lie  received  four  dollars  from  the  state  when  he  left.  lie 
calls  on  the  association  ;  we  get  from  birn  the  following  facts : 
before  his  arrest  he  had  worked  in  a  book-bindery,  he  is  now  twenty- 
three  years  old;  he  was  bronght  up  with  great  care  by  christiao 
parents ;  for  years  he  deliglited  in  attending  sabbath  school,  the  chnrch, 
prayer  meetings,  lectnres,  etc»,  butj  as  he  grew  up,  he  acknowledgeB 
with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  that  he  associated  with  young 
people  wlio  had  no  relish  for  those  things,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
he  became,  as  they  were,  forgetful^  vicions  and  reckless. 

He  thinks  he  baa  sincerely  repented  his  past  wicked  course,  hopes 
to  be  forgiven  J  and  kejit  back  from  secret  and  presumptuous  sins. 

He  was  aided  to  his  home,  where  he  knows  his  mother  and  sisters 
will  give  him  a  liearty  welcome. 

No.  18  had  spent  six  months  in  the  penitentiary  for  h  petty  th**flj 
he  calls  on  the  association,  and  saye  he  can  secure  pennanent  employ- 
ment in  a  lumber  yard  where  his  brother  is  foreman,  could  he  reach 
that  city.  The  association  furnished  him  with  suitable  clothing,  and 
a  free  pass  to  the  city  designated.     He  appeared  very  thankful. 

No,  19.  Several  respectable  persons  are  introduced  to  us  by  letter 
and  otherwise,  asking  by  what  means,  and  how,  their  relatives^  now 
in  tlie  state  prisons,  can  be  pardoned,  and  the  best  way  to  approach 
the  execntive. 

We  assured  them  the  governor  could  not  be  reached  unless  it  were 
satisfactorily  shown,  by  subsequent  developments  gince  the  con  vie- 
tionj  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them. 

One  of  the  above  asks  :  "  Can  yon  not  obtain  for  my  husband  a 
pardon,  that  I  and  my  child  may  be  paved  frcjm  want  and  desola* 
tion  ?  *'  She  has  been  sick  of  late,  and  her  distress  is  extremely  great* 
We  could  give  her  no  encouragement  to  expect  a  pardon. 

We  apprehend  she  will  die  a  premature  death  —  the  result  of  hiB 
crime  and  punishment. 

She  was  pecuniarily  aided  by  the  association. 

No.  20,  a  colored  man,  when  discharged  from  state  prison,  calls  at 
the  agent's  office  and  says  he  has  served  two  years  for  an  attempt  of 
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grand  larceny ;  he  was  sentenced  by  the  recorder  April  9, 1868,  and 
was  discharged  February  7, 1870 ;  he  received  $4.00  when  he  left. 

He  has  a  wife  and  two  children ;  his  wife  has  barely  lived  during 
his  absence ;  expecting  him  home,  she  removed  to  other  apartmenta. 
''  They  are  now  under  a  sharper  landlord,  who  wants  his  rent  the  hoar 
it  is  due."  Ko.  22  asks :  ^'  Will  the  association  enable  him  to  pay 
his  rent?"  He  says  ^^he  has  sought  the  Lord  and  hath  foiind 
Him,  and  He  has  delivered  him  from  all  his  fears.  He  hopes  to  endure 
unto  the  end."    The  association  loaned  him  the  amount  required. 

No.  21  had  served  a  term  in  the  state  prison  for  an  alleged  grand 
larceny.  He  admits  his  guilt,  and  has  sincerely  repented  it.  He  was 
discharged  some  twenty  months  ago,  and  ^'  has  since  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  do  wrong,  but  he  does  feel  a  strong  desire  to  abstain  from 
the  very  appearance  of  evil." 

He  says :  ^'  All  the  year  he  has  had  remunerative  employment ; 
his  family  are  well  housed,  and  but  for  that  one  dishonest  act  he  oould 
feel  comfortable  and  happy." 

We  paid  this  family  a  visit  last  new  year's.  The  association  con- 
tributed to  their  comfort ;  the  children  were  delighted,  and  laughed 
all  over  their  faces,  and  the  parents  were  made  extra  glad  to  see 
them  so  happy. 

We  think  this  poor  man  began  right  when  he  was  discharged  from 
prison,  and  returned  to  his  home;  he  resolved  to  attend  church  with 
his  wife,  and  to  send  his  children  to  Sunday  school.  They  feel  thank- 
ful for  benefits  received  from  the  association. 

No.  22  was  convicted  on  his  own  confession  of  forgery  in  the  fourth 
degree,  passing  two  counterfeit  bills.  The  court  showed  him  mercy  ; 
he  having  previously  sustained  an  excellent  general  reputation ;  he 
worked  in  the  shoe  shop,  and  was  discharged  yesterday  from  the 
penitentiary,  with  empty  pockets,  and  prospects  exceedingly  dark  for 
the  future ;  he  felt  very  anxious  to  reach  his  former  employer,  with 
whom  he  had  served  five  years  as  an  apprentice,  and  three  years  as  a 
journeyman  ;  he  is  most  confident  and  certain  of  securing  employ- 
ment could  he  reach  the  remote  city.  The  association  improved  his 
external  appearance,  when  the  gloom  was  dispelled  and  he  became 
cheerful  and  hopeful ;  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  town  designated, 
and  he  seemed  to  feel  very  thankful  for  the  timely  aid  afforded  him. 

No.  23  had  served  a  term  of  three  months  in  the  penitentiary.  He 
aays  family  difficulties  drove  him  from  his  home ;  it  was  far  from 
attractive ;  his  wife  has  a  bad  temper ;  he  tried  all  peaceable  means, 
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but  she  became  worse  ^nd  worse  ;  be  tlien  left  her ;  ho  eubaequently 
indulged  in  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink,  and  went  rapidly  to 
disgrace  and  ruin  ;  under  its  maddening  influence  be  committed  an 
assault  on  a  person  with  whom  he  was  drinking ;  he  was  arrested, 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  for  tliree  months ;  he  says  he  will  not 
complain,  but  had  the  man  with  whom  be  quarreled  been  sent  up 
to,  he  sliould  have  felt  more  satisfied,  as  tliey  were  equally  in  fault. 

No,  24  had  spent  four  months  in  the  penitentiary.  He  calls  at  our 
office,  and  represents  that  during  his  stay  on  the  i&land  ho  has  been 
often  invited  to  visit  the  prison  association,  and  to  relate  all  his 
troubles,  but  bad  not  time  just  then  to  go  into  them  at  length.  We 
advised  him  to  labor  daily  and  constantly  for  an  honest  support. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had,  two  months  before  his  arrest,  drank 
and  neglected  his  business,  which  brought  him  to  ruin.  He  was 
now  encouraged  to  forget  the  past,  except  as  a  beacon  for  the  future, 
to  live  within  his  means,  or  income ;  he  would  soon  recover  himself^ 
and  become  a  useful  and  respectable,  prosperous  citizen.  Suitable 
clothing  was  furnished  him,  and  a  railroad  pass  provided  him  to  his 
home.     He  appeared  to  be  eincerelj^  thanktul. 

No.  25  says  what  to  do  he  cannot  tell ;  he  has  left  the  penitentiary 
to-day  ;  all  his  friends  are  respectable,  decent  people  ;  he  is  the  only 
disordered  sheep  of  the  family  flock  ;  he  has  brought  disgrace  on 
his  name,  and  nearly  broken  his  motlier's  heart ;  in  her  anguish  she 
has  often  wrung  lier  hands,  and  with  scalding  tears  cried  ont,  *'My 
son,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son."  His 
family  live  on  a  small  farm,  and  as  they  know  notliing  of  his  being 
in  prison,  he  was  urged  to  return  as  a  penitent  prodigal,  to  throw 
himself  on  his  mother's  sympathy,  and  so  live  as  to  be  a  blessing  to 
her  and  not  a  curse.     He  was  clothed  and  aided. 

In  this  department  of  our  labors  Providence  has  smiled.  We  are 
not  only  persnaded  that  we  have  inflicted  no  injustice  or  injury  to 
individuals  who  have  preferred  complaints  against  the  criminal  and 
the  erring,  or  that  any  portion  of  the  comniunity  has  suffered  loss  by 
our  interposition.  We  have  labored  in  tlie  fear  of  God,  with  an 
abiding  sense  of  our  personal  responsibility  to  Him,  and  wo  know 
whereof  we  affirm,  in  saying  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain, 
neither  spent  our  strengtli  for  naught*  Employment  has  been 
secured  for  many  poor,  half  crushed  unfortunates,  who  have  since 
walked  uprightly,  whicli  is  shown  in  their  reformed  lives.  Very 
few  of  those  lapse  into  crime.  We  keep  up  a  friendly  correspond- 
[Sen.  No,  5.]         10 
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once  with  many,  and  it  gladdens  the  hearts  of  some  to  receive  a 
religious  paper  weekly,  and  others  a  good,  interesting  and  nsefiil 
book. 

The  conrts  still  listen  with  attention  to  our  recommendations,  and 
the  officers  connected  with  the  administration  of  law  in  tb'e  cities 
of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  treat  us  with  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  the  agent  of  the  prison 
association. 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  executive  committee,  I  would  return  my 
best  thanks  for  the  sympathy  and  kindness  shown  me  during  my 
very  serious  sickness,  and  especially  since,  while  passing  through 
great  sorrow  by  the  loss  of  my  wife,  and  also  for  the  aid  extended  to 
me  in  my  labors.  Nor  would  I  omit  to  express  my  unfeigned  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  our  Father  in  heaven  for  the  measure  of  sue* 
cess  which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  my  feeble  efforts  during*  the  paat 
year. 

And,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  renew  the  expression  of  my 
desire  and  solemn  purpose  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  widi 
the  same  fidelity  this  year^  should  my  health  and  life  be  preserved, 
which,  I  humbly  trust,  has  characterized  my  steps  during  the  last 
seventeen  years,  so  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  I  may  be  spared 
to  so  labor  as  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  humane  and  philan- 
thropic objects  of  the  association. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ABRAHAM  BEAL,  General  AgerU. 
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fV.    REPORT  ON   COUNTY  JAILS   BY  THE   GEN- 
ERAL AGENT. 

Office  Prison  Absoctation.  ) 

No.  3  Chambers  Street,  New  York.  J 

To  THE  Chairman  of  the  Executtv^e  CoMMrrrEK : 

Dear  Sir,^ — At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  board  in  June 
last,  your  agent  was  appointed  a  eoinmittee  to  visit  certain  county 
jails  and  tlie  three  state  prisons  in  the  state  of  New  Yorl:. 

Armed  with  an  additional  authority  from  the  lion.  George  G. 
Barnard,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  your  committee 
left  this  city  to  visit  the  jails  in  the  following  counties  :  Rensselaer, 
Washington,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St,  Lawrence,  Jefterson,  Onondaga, 
Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Fulton,  Schenectady,  Columbia,  Greene^ 
Ulster,  [2  at]  Orange,  Dutchess  and  Rockland,  and  the  penal  institu- 
tions located  at  Sing  Sing,  Clinton  and  AubiinL 

Tlie  principal  object  contemplated  by  such  a  tour  was  not  so  much 
to  minutely  examine  the  jails  and  obtain  statisticB,  as  it  was  to  adopt 
means  as  would  tend  to  secure,  at  eacli  county  seat,  such  a  commit- 
tee of  reliable  gentlemen,  either  ministers  of  evangelical  churches, 
or  men  of  christian  character  and  strong  common  sense,  who  would 
pledge  themselves  to  visit  regularly  the  jail  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, and  Iiold  a  religious  service  every  Lord's  day  ;  that  the 
Sabhath  be  recognized  and  properly  renienibered.  And  also  that 
said  committee  furnish  the  prisoners  with  instructive,  intei'esting 
reading  matter  jis  may  bo  within  their  power,  and  the  introduction 
of  such  moral  appliances,  as,  under  the  divine  blissing,  will  tend  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  tlic  disobedient  to  a  hotter  and  higher  life. 

To  thia  end  your  committee  has  almost  exclusively  labored,  as  the 
following  brief  records  show,  and  he  is  not  without  hope  the  work 
done  will  secure  your  approval,  and  in  the  future  promote  the 
interests  and  perpetuate  the  successful  achievements  of  the  prison 
association- 

RbkSBELAEB   CotlHTT. 

This  jail  was  visited  by  your  committee,  Wednesday,  August  24th, 
last.  It  was  erected  in  the  year  1826,  and  is  not  only  antique,  but 
most  miserably  arranged.  The  building  is  cut  up,  divided,  and  sub- 
divided (?)  into  two  stories,  containing  three  large  rooms  and  some 
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eight  small  cellB.  The  upper  floor  has  four  large  rooms  and  four 
single  cells;  these  are  poorly  ventilated  and  dark,  and  tend  to  make 
sad  and  melancholy  their  inmates.  As  a  jail  it  is  a  miserable  affair, 
and  a  disgrace  to  a  wealthy  city,  having  a  population  of  40,000 
inhabitants. 

The  present  sheriff  does  what  he  can  to  make  his  "  boarders  "  feel 
at  home ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  his  way  and  beyond  his  con- 
trol, although  assisted  by  an  intelligent  clerk,  with  a  clear  head  and 
large  heart,  beating  with  true  sympathy  for  the  erring.  The  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  is  about  sixty  ;  the  food  is  provided  by  the 
sheriff,  their  board  being  paid,  including  washing,  by  the  super- 
visors. A  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  committed  as  disorderly  and 
intemperate,  and  the  balance  are  rough  customers  from  the  canals,  who 
are  often  charged  with  grave  offences.  The  wonder  is,  that  more  of 
the  dangerous  class  don't  escape  from  this  insecure  building.  Hach 
credit  is  due  to  the  jailer  for  his  constant  vigilance.  There  have 
been  no  escapes  during  the  present  sheriff's  incumbency.  No  work 
being  given  them,  the  prisoners  are  forced  to  remain  idle,  which  is  a 
disadvantage,  not  only  to  the  authorities,  but  more  especially  to  the 
body  and  mind  of  those  whose  reformation  would  be  more  likely, 
were  they  usefully  employed,  and  which  would  be  still  more  the  case 
if  a  part  of  their  earnings  could  go  to  the  support  of  their  families, 
or  be  given  to  them  at  their  discharge.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also 
without  a  library^  only  a  few  tracts  being  given  them  on  Sabbath 
mornings. 

For  some  time  religious  services  were  performed  here,  but  the 
public  were  admitted,  which  increased  the  facilities  for  the  prisoners 
to  escape.  The  young  men's  christian  association  often  officiated  in 
connection  with  the  city  missionary,  Eev.  J.  D.  Tucker ;  but  want 
of  public  interest  caused  the  death  of  the  former  and  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  and  our  corresponding  members  ceased  their  labors. 
There  have  been  no  services  since.  Several  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood have  been  seen,  and  have  kindly  engaged  to  visit  the  jail  at 
least  once  a  week. 

Washington  County. 

The  supervisors  of  this  county  have  caused  to  be  built  a  neat  and 
commodious  court-house,  with  convenient  sized,  light  rooms,  for  the 
use  of  the  judges,  juries,  sheriff,  district  attorney,  and  private  rooms 
for  counsel,  and  these  are  all  very  neatly  furnished  and  carpeted. 
There  is  a  large,  airy  court  room,  handsome  and  commodious. 

In  the  rear  is  the  jail.    It  is  small  and  contracted,  and  not  corres- 
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ponding  with  the  couit-hooae  and  its  surroundings,  and  will  not,  we 
apprehend,  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  population.  The  building 
is  of  stone,  and  lined  with  iron,  strong  and  secure.  There  are  sixteen 
cells  —  twelve  for  males,  two  for  juveniles,  and  two  for  females^ 
remote  and  eeparate  from  tlie  others.  These  are  imperfectly  venti- 
lated. The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  twelve  to  fourteen  ;  they 
could,  if  '*  pushedj"  accommodate  thirty  to  thirty  -four,  by  placing 
two  in  efich  cell,  which  is  a  bad  practice.  The  sheriff  receives  four 
dollars  per  week  for  each  inmate's  board.  His  deputy  is  a  courteous 
and  attentive  young  man,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff,  we  found 
him  exceedingly  obliging.  The  food  proWded  for  the  prisoners 
appeared  to  be  good  in  qnatity  and  sufficient  in  quantity;  but  there 
is  no  food  provided  for  the  fnind^  of  the  inmates ;  no  library  is 
tFimight  of ;  a  newspaper  is  loaned  them  by  the  officei's.  The  jail 
was  finished  and  ready  for  tlie  reception  of  prisoners  (held  in  Troy^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  Washington  county,  while  the  jail  was 
in  course  of  erection)  in  January  last ;  but  no  minister  or  christian 
layman  had  visited  the  jail  or  its  inmates  since. 

A  comfortable  residence  for  the  sheriff  has  been  built  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  jail,  replete  with  conveniences ;  it  has  a  good  and  com- 
manding view  of  the  jail 


Clinton  CocrNTT. 

The  county  jail  is  in  no  wise  improved  since  we  visited  it  soma 
three  years  ago;  it  is  as  dark,  dingy  and  wretched  as  ever;  in  truth, 
it  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  larger,  healthier  and  more  con- 
venient building  erected ;  it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  the  entire  county. 

The  sheriff  resides  in  the  building;  himself  and  lady  do  what  they 
can  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  inmates.  The  female  prisoners 
have  comfortable  rooms  on  the  upper  story  of  the  house.  The  jail 
was  built  Borae  twelve  years  ago;  it  has  ten  cells,  but  only  five  of 
them  are  used,  the  others  being  damp  and  unfit  for  human  occu- 
pancy* The  food  is  provided  by  the  sheriff,  and  he  is  paid  bj'  the 
supervisors  about  four  dollars  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  aver- 
age number  is  about  eight ;  at  present  there  are  four  fi^males  and 
seven  males  awaiting  trial.  We  earnestly  hope  a  better  Jail  will  be 
speedily  provided,  as  such  miserable  quarters  increase  the  evil  ten- 
dencies of  their  animal  natures,  and  then  their  reformation  become* 
more  difficult,  if  not  hopeless. 

There  are  no  books  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners  except  those  loaned 
them  by  the  sheriff  and  his  lady.     They  see  a  newspaper  occasionally. 
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Efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  this  jail  clean,  but  it  la  a  task  not 
easily  accomplished. 

Both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  had  kindly  devoted  some  of  thrir 
spare  moments  to  supplying  the  mental  and  spiritual  wants  of  the 
inmates,  were  seen,  and  urged  to  continue  carrying  the  good  news  to 
bad  men  as  frequently  as  lay  in  their  power.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  assisted  in  this  noble  work  were  absent  from  town  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 

Franklin  County. 

This  jail  was  visited  by  your  committee,  Wednesday,  August  81, 
1870.  The  sheriff  and  his  excellent  wife  were  from  home.  A  little 
girl,  their  help,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  building  and  the  jail, 
and  we  consulted  the  county  clerk,  whose  office  is  adjoining,  when 
he  kindly  obtained  the  key  and  showed  us  the  bastile.  There  had 
been  a  general  jail  delivery  the  day  previous,  when  all  the  inmates 
had  been  disposed  of  except  one,  a  poor  French  Canadian,  charged 
with  stealing  a  watch.  Ho  was  crouched  up  in  the  corridor  window. 
From  his  broken  English  we  ascertained  that  he  was  not  in  love  with 
jail  life,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  solitary  or  silent  system  of 
prison  discipline.  We  spoke  kindly  to  him,  when  he  wept  bitterly, 
and  promised  to  live  honestly  in  future.  Average  number  of 
prisoners,  five.  The  cells  are  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  altogether  com- 
fortless. It  is  a  shame  to  build  such  places  for  the  occupation  of 
men ;  they  may  have  erred,  but  this  is  no  way  to  restore  them  to 
right  paths. 

The  sheriff  interests  himself  in  behalf  of  those  placed  under  hia 
charge,  and,  when  he  can  do  so  consistently,  whispers  a  kind  word  to 
the  court  in  their  favor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  minister  or  christian  layman  haa 
visited  the  jail  since  last  winter,  when  a  few  calls  were  made. 
Several  gentlemen  were  seen  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  visit 
the  jail  weekly,  and  do  all  they  could  to  provide  reading  matter  for 
the  inmates  and  urge  them  to  reform. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 
This  jail  was  visited  Thursday,  September  1, 1870.  It  was  erected 
eleven  years  since ;  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  two  stories,  which  are 
divided  into  eight  cells  for  male,  and  four  for  female  prisoners,  and 
four  light  rooms  for  debtors  or  witnesses.  The  lower  halls  are  occu- 
pied by  men  and  boys.  The  sheriff  provides  for  the  inmates,  and 
the  food  is  good  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  is  ten  ;  a  large  proportion  are  committed  for  intern- 
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perance,  disorderly  conduct  and  petty  offences.  There  are  fourteen 
now  awaiting  trial :  oue  for  arson,  two  for  liiirglary,  three  grand 
larceny,  one  robbery,  eix  petit  larceny,  one  disorderly  conduct.  Four 
of  this  niiiiiber  are  females* 

The  sheriff  and  his  lady  evidently  do  what  they  can  for  tlie  corn- 
fort  of  tlie  prisoners.  His  tenn  of  office  expires  January  1,  next. 
All  who  know  him  in  that  neighborhood  speak  of  him  as  an  honest, 
fair  dealings  worthy  man.  He  receives  three  dollars  per  week  for 
the  board  of  each  prisoner  from  the  super viaoiu  Bunks  are  Utted 
up  iu  eadi  cell  on  iron  frames,  which  contain  straw  beds,  pillows  and 
blankets,  Wash-basinB,  towels  and  soap  are  also  provided  for  the 
inmates,  but,  as  in  all  other  jails,  no  employment ;  they  are  forced  to 
remain  idle,  and  eonscqiiently  in  the  end  become  less  disposed  to 
follow  actively  any  legitimate  business  or  calling  when  restored  to 
liberty. 

Two  clergymen  from  the  neighborhood  have  kindly  promised  to 
continue  their  visits  to  tliis  jail,  and  see  that  once  a  week,  at  least, 
the  prisoners  should  be  seen,  and  report  to  the  executive  board  the 
progress  made.     Reading  nmttcr  will  be  also  provided. 

Jefferson  County, 

This  jail  is  twenty-five  years  oldj  built  of  stone,  and  doubtless 
erected  by  contract.  It  is  not  tlie  most  secure  building  in  the  state, 
as  several  escapes  have  been  made,  from  time  to  tiine. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  fifteen  to  sixteen.  There  are 
thirty-two  cells,  and  those  are  dark  and  un ventilated ;  it  is  far  from 
being  what  it  should  be;  it  is  no  credit  to  so  wealthy  and  prosperoua 
a  city  and  county.  The  sheriff  resides  on  tlio  prcjuises,  and  does 
what  he  can  for  the  comfort  of  his  boarders.  Ue  is  allowed  three  dol- 
lars and  seventj'-five  cents  per  week,  for  each,  by  the  supervisors. 
There  have  been  no  escapes  for  some  time,  and  no  execution  the  last 
forty  years,  in  this  county.  There  are  a  few  bibles,  but  no  library 
is  provided,  and  I  may  truthfully  add,  no  nian  seemeth  to  care  for 
their  souls.  As  in  most  cases,  there  have  been  no  regular  visits  bj 
ministers  or  christian  laymen.  Several  of  both  of  the  above  named 
have  been  seen,  who  have  kindly  engaged  to  pay  weekly  visits,  and 
provide  what  appropriate  books  they  can. 

Our  visit  was  mad©  on  Friday,  September  %  1870, 


Onondaoa  Countt, 

The  jail  and  jienitentiary  here  are  under  one  governraentj  the 
eheriff  being  tlie  principal  officer.     There  is  at  present  no  superin- 
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tendent,  he  having  resigned.  In  the  absence  of  the  sheriff  and 
snperintendent,  the  deputy  and  his  jailer  showed  ns  through  the 
jail,  with  its  idle  inmates,  and  also  through  the  workshops  of  the 
penitentiary,  with  its  hives  of  busy  bees.  As  a  class  we  found  the 
latter  much  more  cheerful  and  healthy  than  the  former. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  penitentiary  is  about  150; 
at  present  there  are  164  — 128  males  and  36  females;  these  are 
sentenced  for  various  terms,  from  ten  days  to  ten  years.  They  wear 
a  uniform  dress.  The  food  is  provided  by  the  sheriff;  it  appeared 
to  be  clean  and  good,  and  a  liberal  supply  given. 

There  has  been  no  library  of  late,  and  but  few  books  wore 
provided;  but  the  inspectors  have  recently  purchased  several 
hundred  useful  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  There  is  one 
religious  service  performed  on  the  Sabbath  (at  2  p.  m.)  by  the  chaplain 
of  the  penitentiary,  but  he  needs  the  co-operation  of  other  ministers 
and  christian  men,  which,  we  feel  confident,  would  greatly  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  labor  performed  in  this  direction.  A  physi- 
cian is  secured  at  $200  per  annum  to  attend  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
There  are,  besides  the  deputy,  a  corps  of  five  keepers,  two  matrons^ 
and  a  jailer.  Punishments  are  but  seldom  inflicted,  and  those  only 
of  a  humane  character. 

We  saw  but  the  surface  of  things,  but  we  left  the  institution  with 
a  favorable  impression  of  its  good  management  and  order ;  every- 
thing, and  especially  where  the  prisoners  were  at  work,  looked  well 
and  clean. 

We  called  upon  two  of  the  inspectors  to  ask  their  opinion  as  ta 
the  best  means  of  introducing  more  moral  forces  into  the  jail.  They 
said,  increased  visitation  of  good  men,  and  a  more  bountiful  supply 
of  gospel  truths,  and  useful  reading  matter. 

A  number  of  ministers  and  christian  men  will  co-operate  with  the^ 
chaplain  in  this  good  work. 

Hebeimbb  County. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  this  jail.  It  is  of  solid  stone,  erected  thirty* 
three  years  since,  a  good,  substantial  building. 

The  present  sheriff  leaves  on  the  first  of  next  January,  after  having 
been  here  three  years.  He  is  favorably  spoken  of.  The  prison  was 
clean  and  orderly.  The  prisoners  are  furnished  with  board  by  the 
sheriff,  and  it  appeared  to  be  good  and  wholesome.  He  is  paid  $3.75 
per  week  for  each. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  15 ;  the  present  number  is  8, 
who  are  charged  as  follows :  horse  stealing  1 ;  stealing  horse  and 
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wagon  1 ;  bigamy  1 ;  Btealing  watch  1 ;  grand  larceny  1,  and  3  for 
petty  oifences.  There  are  twelve  cells,  capable  of  holding  thirty 
persons.  There  ia  no  library;  a  few  books  and  occasionally  a  daily 
paper  is  all  the  eheriflf  and  Ins  jailer  can  fnrnish.  There  have  been 
no  escapes  of  late,  and,  with  a  population  of  forty-one  thousand, 
there  has  never  been  an  execntion  in  the  county.  Neither  ministers 
nor  laymen  have  made  any  regular  visits  during  the  last  three  years; 
but  two  of  the  former  have  promised  to  do  so  in  future,  and  report 
to  our  executive  board, 

Fulton  Comrrr, 

"We  visited  this  county  jail  Friday,  September  9thj  1870.  It  13 
built  of  stone,  and  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Before  and  during 
the  revolutionary  war  it  was  used  as  a  fort.  It  must  have  been 
erected  by  an  honest  man ;  it  ia  solid  and  substantial  now.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  is  five  to  six;  at  present  there  are  but 
two,  a  male  and  a  female ;  the  one  charged  with  grand  larceny,  the 
other  with  disorderly  conduct. 

There  are  seven  cells,  all  dry,  but  imperfectly  ventilated*  Good 
food  is  given  the  inmates,  for  which  the  supervisors  pay  the  sherifl" 
$3:75  per  week  each.  A  physician  is  provided  in  case  of  sickness, 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

There  is  no  library ;  a  book  or  two  and  newspapers  are  supplied  by 
the  jailer  and  sheriff.  Not  a  friendly  visit  has  been  paid  the  jail  for 
years,  but  we  succeeded  in  organizing  a  good  working  committee, 
composed  of  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  will  look  after  these 
neglected  ones  in  the  fyture,  and  supply  them  witli  food  for  the 
mind  J  and,  by  kind  persuasives,  teach  them  to  live  a  better  life. 


Montgomery  County. 

This  jail  was  visited  by  your  committee;  it  was  built  in  the  year 
1839,  when  the  county  of  Fulton  was  divided;  it  is  of  stone.  The 
present  sheritf  retires  from  the  office  January  1st,  next;  it  is  a  poor 
jail;  it  seemed  neither  secure,  well  ventilated,  nor  comfortable.  As 
in  (tther  jails,  the  supervisors  pay  the  sheriff  for  each  prisoner  four 
dollars  per  week  for  his  board,  including  washing,  repairing,  etc., 
and  which  appeared  to  be  good  and  clean* 

There  were  to  day,  September  9th,  thirteen  inmates;  some  of  them 
stood  charged  with  serious  crimes,  murder  and  other  grave  offences, 
all  awaiting  trial. 

In  each  cell  there  is  a  wooden  bunk,  on  which  they  sleep,  about 
[Sen.  Ko.  5.]  11 
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two  to  three  feet  from  the  floor,  with  straw  bed,  pillow  and  blankets ; 
bed  changed  usually  every  four  months  ;  soap  and  towels  provided. 
This  jail  has  been  visited  by  one  good  man  faithfully,  and  he  has  sup- 
plied them,  as  well  as  he  could,  with  appropriate  reading ;  another 
minister  and  a  christian  layman  in  the  immediate  locality  have  con- 
fieuted  to  join  the  kind  Samaritan  (who  has  labored  so  long  and  so 
true  in  the  Master's  service)  in  the  fdture. 

SCHENBOTADY    CoUNTY. 

Your  committee  visited  this  jail ;  it  is  of  brick  externally,  but  of 
stone  internally,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house  ;  it  has  three  tiers, 
nine  cells  and  one  large  room  for  the  reception  of  women  and 
witnesses.  Present  number  of  inmates  eleven ;  average  number 
from  six  to  eight. 

This  must  be  a  quiet  city,  as  during  the  late  gathering  of  30,000 
persons  not  an  arrest  was  made  except  for  disorderly  conduct,  the 
result  of  intemperance.  Every  person  arrested  paid  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  court,  of  three  dollars,  and  departed ;  but  one  in  the  whole 
crowd  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  was  excused. 

The  sheriff  (an  attentive,  kind  officer)  provides  food  for  the  inmates, 
and  receives  for  each,  weekly,  four  dollars,  which  includes  washing 
and  mending. 

There  is  no  library  for  their  use.  The  christian  ministry  do  not 
attend  the  jail,  but  the  president  and  members  of  the  young  men's 
christian  association  occasionally  visit  it,  and  leave  tracts  and 
papers.  We  have  a  hope  that  one,  or  probably  two,  ministers  will 
meet  with  those  earnest  young  men,  to  remind  the  prisoners  of  the 
Sabbath  and  their  best  interests. 

Columbia  County. 

This  jail  was  built  about  the  year  1830 ;  it  is  of  stone  ;  there  are 
three  tiers  of  cells  and  three  stories  high.  In  addition  to  the  twelve 
cells,  there  are  moderate  sized  rooms,  for  female  prisoners,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  others. 

The  jail  is  beautifully  located  and  healthily ;  the  views  are  exten- 
sive, and  its  surroundings  are  magnificent  and  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  darkness  of  the  prison  cells.  As  in  other  jails,  the  supervisors 
pay  the  sheriff',  for  the  weekly  board  of  its  inmates,  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

There  is  occasionally  and  oft»n  a  religious  service  in  the  jail,  from 
1.30  p.  M.  to  2.30  p.  M.,  by  the  young  men's  christian  association. 
Ve  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  good  and  earnest  christian 
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young  men  who  have  engaged  regularlj  to  perform  this  work,  and 

^ there  is  no  doubt  hut  they  will  be  rendered  useful. 
When  we  yisited  the  jail,  there  were  eighteen  inmates  —  ten  male3 
and  eight  females. 
The  sheriff  leaves  the  jail  when  the  year  expires,  which  seems  to 
be  regretted.    May  as  good  a  man  be  elected  to  fill  his  place, 
■  Greene  County, 

The  connty  jail  is  situated  on  Clark  street,  near  the  middle  of  the 
town  of  Catskiil,  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  in  a  tolerably  healthy 
location;  there  are  no  cells;  there  are  four  moderate  sized  rooms, 
gay  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  on  the  ground  floor ;  it  is  probably  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years  old ;  it  is  a  miserably  insecure  affair.  The  sheriff, 
or  his  jailer,  needs  sleep  with  one  eye  open  by  night,  and  be  wide 
awake  all  day,  to  prevent  the  prisoners'  escape. 

Now  that  Catskiil  is  becoming  a  popular  place  of  resort,  and  large 
hotels  are  in  course  of  erection,  the  board  of  supervisors  should, 
without  delay,  build  a  new  jail,  better  adapted  for  this  healthy  and 
increasingly  respectable  township. 

The  sheriff  has  stayed  in  this  dilapidated  building  the  last  nine 
years,  first  as  deputy,  then  as  nnder-sheriff,  and  the  last  three  years 
as  sheriff,  during  which  time  he  cannot  remember  a  visit  from  any 
one  christian  miuister,  except  in  one  case,  when  a  clergyman  was 
sent  for  on  business  by  a  prisoner. 

For  the  board  of  the  inmates  the  supervisors  pay  the  sheriff  four 
doll  am  and  fifty  cents. 

"We  sincerely  hope  both  ministers  and  laymen  will  not  neglect 
those  erring,  iramortal  men  the  next  nine  years,  or  in  the  future. 


Ulster  County, 

This  jail  was  probably  erected  twenty  years  since;  the  building 
is  of  stone ;  it  has  two  stories,  containing  ten  cells  each,  hence  there 
are  twenty  cells,  capable  of  holding  forty  persons,  by  placing  two  in 
each  cell,  a  necessity  and  practice  that  should  always  be  avoided  if 
possible,  as  it  is  often  productive  of  much  mischief,  and  prolific  of 
permanent  evil  to  themselves  and  others.  The  cells  on  the  upper 
story  arc  occupied  by  female  prieonei's,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
by  witnesses.  The  day  your  committee  visited  this  jail  there  were 
seventeen  persons  confined  within  its  walls  awaiting  trial. 

There  is  a  religious  service  performed  here  every  Wednesday  after- 
noon, from  three  to  four  o'clock,  by  a  distinguished  clergyma!i  of  the 
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protestant  episcopal  church  in  this  neighborhood.  Since  the  death 
of  our  corresponding  member,  Henry  H.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  the  Sabbath 
exercises  have  been  discontinued,  which  is  much  regretted. 

It  was  our  happiness  to  be  introduced  to  several  ministers  and 
christian  laymen,  who  have  cheerfully  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
holding  a  religious  service  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  this 
jail,  and  provide  its  inmates  with  instructive  and  interesting  reading 
matter,  while  they  labor  to  bring  them  back  to  a  better  life.  Cfreat 
good  will  he  the  result, 

Obange  County:   Newburoh  Jail. 

Your  committee  visited  this  so-called  jail  early  in  the  forenoon  of 
Thursday,  September  15,  and  a  more  offensive,  miserable  and 
wretched  apology  for  a  jail  we  have  never  seen  in  our  own  state,  nor 
ill  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  accused  persons  are  sent  here 
on  temporary  commitments,  which  may  be  promptly  disposed  of 
by  the  police  courts,  and,  as  the  law  presumes  every  person  to  be 
innocent  until  proven  guilty,  is  it  right  to  shut  men  up  in  this  dark, 
underground,  unhealthy  bastile,  until  the  judge  makes  a  final  dispo- 
sition of  them  ?  We  think  it  a  shame  and  disgrace  for  a  wealthy 
town  like  Newburgh  to  place  men  in  quarters  so  dark  and  deplorable, 
where  the  wealthy  and  successful  merchant  would  not  keep  his 
horses. 

The  jail,  as  it  is  called,  is  beneath  the  court-house;  it  has  five 
rooms,  capable  of  holding  three  persons  each ;  a  larger  one  holds 
five  persons ;  the  averaoje  number  is  ten  to  twelve ;  there  were  hot 
seven  this  forenoon.  We  were  reminded  that  when  committed  for 
trial  the  prisoner  is  removed  to  Goshen  without  delay,  and  especially 
if  dangerous  characters,  and  likely  to  break  jail  and  escape. 

The  jailer  showed  us  the  jail  and  its  inmates;  we  reprobated  the 
former  (the  black  hole),  while  we  sympathized  with  the  unfortunate 
inmates.  We  trust  the  supervisors  will  soon  make  better  accommo- 
dations for  their  erring  fellow  men. 

We  also  hope  some  earnest,  good  men  will  visit  the  prisoner  in 
his  cell  often,  and  afford  him  consolation  in  his  desolate  circum- 
stances and  condition. 

Obangb  County:  Goshen  Jail. 

Your  committee  visited  this  jail  September  16.  We  felt  much 
pleased  to  meet  with  Sinclair  Tousey,  Esq.,  one  of  our  most  earnest 
and  active  members  of  the  executive  board.    He  kindly  accompa- 
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med  OS  to  the  jail.  It  has  more  light  and  more  air,  and  while  it  is 
an  iinprovcment  on  the  Newhurgh  prison,  it  is  not  properly  venti- 
lated, and  it  is  far  frotn  being  what  we  expected  to  find  it.  There 
were  thirty  persons  here  awaiting  trIaL  In  the  ahsence  of  the  sheriif, 
his  jailer  showed  us  the  Jail ;  we  had  no  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  its  inmates,  it  being  their  dinner  hour.  There  seemed  to  be 
but  little  complaining,  but  w*e  heard  it  whispered  that  a  more  bounti- 
ful supply  of  food  would  prove  aeeoptahle.  There  is  no  food  for  the 
mirid  ;  there  is  no  library,  not  a  book,  and  neither  minister  nor  christian 
layman  has  paid  a  friendly  visit  or  performed  a  religious  service  in 
the  jail  within  the  last  three  years. 

The  sheriff  receives  from  the  supervisors  three  dollars  and  seventy- 
Jive  cents,  weekly,  for  boarding  each  prisoner* 

For  this  county  jail,  so  long  neglected  by  the  church  and  the 
world,  a  good  working  visiting  committee  has  been  organized  ;  both 
ministers  and  laymen  cheerfully  engage  and  pledge  themselves  to 
hold  services  at  least  every  Sunday,  and  distribute  instructive  reading 
matter.     May  the  blessing  of  God  attend  them. 

Dutchess  CorKTY* 

The  sheriff  and  his  jailer  treated  your  committee  -with  great  court- 
esy and  respect;  the  latter  accompanied  ns  through  the  prison.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  erected  some  twelve  years  since ;  it  has  two 
stories  in  height,  with  twelve  cells  on  each  side ;  the  second  story  on 
the  leil  is  devoted  to  women;  it  is  pleasantly  and  healthily  located, 
tolerably  light  and  pretty  well  ventilated,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
authorities,  it  was  found  to  be  very  clean,  and  no  offensive  odors. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  fifteen.  There  were  nineteen 
persona  confined  within  its  walls  when  wo  were  there.  But  little 
interest  is  shown  toward  those  unfortunates  by  priest  or  levite;  they 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  When  visited  at  all  it  is  by  some  earnest 
workei-s  of  the  yonng  men's  christian  association.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  hope  that  Almighty  God  will  constrain  men  of  head 
and  soul,  who  will  yet  find  time  to  visit,  often,  those  immortals  found 
in  this  county  jail,  and  whom  the  Savior  designs  should  be  visited  by 
those  who  love  Him,  and  that  they  should  be  saved  by  such  agencies 
and  instrumentalitiefl, 

EooKLAND  County. 

On  the  22d  September  your  coraraittee  visited  this  jail.  It  was 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  some  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  since;  a  win 
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has  since  been  added  in  its  area ;  eight  cells,  four  on  each  side.  The 
average  number  of  prisoners  is  ten  to  twelve ;  there  were  "but  nine 
when  we  were  there,  and  some  of  those  were  charged  with  the  gravest 
crimes,  all  awaiting  trial ;  we  conversed  with  several  of  them  ;  they 
all  sleep  on  straw  beds,  placed  on  the  floor,  which  is  of  wood ;  they 
often  complain  of  dampness.  The  old  jail  is  occnpied  by  the 
deputy-sheriff,  in  the  oue  part,  and  women  or  witnesses  in  the  other 
part.  The  prisoners  are  boarded  by  the  sheriff,  who  is  paid  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  four  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
each  per  week. 

The  inmates  have  but  two  meals  each  day  of  good  and  wholesome 
food,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  complaints.  There  is  no  library ; 
not  a  paper  or  a  book  but  those  supplied  by  the  sheriff.  No  visits 
are  paid  them ;  no  bible  read,  or  no  man  careth  for  their  souls ;  not 
a  prayer  is  ever  heard  within  the  walls. 

We  were  introduced  to  one  minister  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  two  influential  members  of  a  christian  church ;  those  gen- 
tlemen have,  with  a  local  preacher,  engaged  to  conduct  religious  ser- 
vices there. 

Conclusion. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  undersigned  has  visited  more  than  twenty 
jails  within  the  state  of  New  York,  and  he  is  more  than  ever  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  the  best  side  of  a  prison  is  the  outside^  and 
that  there  exists  but  little  within  calculated  to  make  men  better;  and 
this  applies  especially  to  our  county  jails.  There  is  no  classification 
of  prisoners ;  the  juveniles  are  found  in  company  with  old  offenders, 
and  here  associations  are  formed  exceedingly  perilous  and  preju- 
dicial to  the  young.  Many  of  the  inmates  are  held  awaiting  trial 
for  months,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  We  are  aware  that  the  law 
regards  every  accused  person  as  innocent  until  proved  guilty.  What 
a  terrible  calamity,  then,  to  compel  him  to  live  an  idle  life.  Why 
not  devise  some  means  by  which  he  may  earn  his  board,  or  provide 
for  those  dependent  on  him  ?  saving  those  innocent  ones  from  threat- 
ened desolation,  want,  and  irreparable  ruin. 

Nothing  is  done  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  the  prisoners — 
not  a  friend  to  visit  them ;  not  a  book  for  their  perusal ;  not  a 
rebuke  or  admonition ;  not  a  word  to  the  innocent;  not  a  moral  les- 
son given ;  not  a  sermon  preached ;  not  a  prayer  offered ;  no  anxiety 
or  solicitude  expressed  either  by  the  church  or  the  world,  except  in 
a  few  rare  cases,  for  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  those  unfortu- 
nates ;  hence  so  few  reform.    We  are  glad  to  say  we  found  most  of 
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the  Blicriffs  and  several  of  the  jaiJere,  in  the  counties  visited,  gentle- 
men of  high  moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  who  evidently 
manifest  some  eympathy  and  consideration  for  those  placed  nnder 
their  charge  and  care ;  most  of  them  expressed  a  desire  that  christian 
ministers  and  laymen  should  hold  religiou3  services  on  the  Sahbath, 
in  their  respective  jails,  as  it  might  induce  their  boarders  to  reformy 
and  live  a  better  life. 

The  inmates  of  our  prisons  need  employment ;  they  need  interest- 
ing and  instructive  books;  they  need  humane  treatment,  the  visit- 
ation of  good  men,  who  are  capable  of  showing  them  the  way  to  a 
useful,  virtuous  and  honest  life.  Give  them  these  moral  appliances, 
and  they  will  become  better  men  and  more  useful  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  visits  to  the  jails,  we  spent  about  four  days  in 
each  of  our  penal  institutions  —  Sing  Sing,  Clinton  and  Auburn  state 
prisons.  We  converged  with  very  many  of  the  convicts,  we  listened 
to  their  statements  and  their  stories,  many  of  tliem  of  thrilling 
interest.  In  one  of  our  state  prisons  we  found  there  had  been  less 
punishments  inflicted  than  heretofore.  How  was  thi^  effected? 
Simply  by  the  introduction  of  better  food,  and  more  of  it ;  there  had 
been  less  complaint  and  conBequently  less  trouble  and  less  suffering. 
Men  that  have  to  work  hard,  and  constantly,  should  have  suffii-ient 
wholesome  food,  it  is  a  means  of  grace  to  them  ;  and  even  in  a  prison 
it  should  not  be  withheld,  as  it  contributes  to  reform  and  save  them. 

We  speak  advisedly  when  we  assert,  the  less  the  punishments,  the 
greater  the  reforms.  Appoint  officers  and  keepers  of  clean  hands, 
clear  heads,  and  honest,  earnest,  sympathetic  hearts,  to  hold  office 
during  good  behavior.  Introduce  abundant  moral  appliances; 
make  every  healthy  convict  work  industriously,  if  it  cost  the  state 
live  dollars  weekly  to  clothe  and  feed  him,  and  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  his  incarceration — ^  officers,  keepers,  guards,  physician,  chaplain, 
etc. —  and  then  make  him  earn  six  dollars  weekly,  that  the  state  may 
be  advantaged  one  dollar  rather  than  lose  one  cent  by  his  crime,  and 
all  he  earns  over  be  paid  to  his  wife  and  family,  or,  if  single,  to  him- 
self, when  discharged  from  custody.  The  benefits  would  be  incal- 
culable, as  it  would  tend  to  save  him  from  a  repetition  of  crime,  and 
might  probably  constrain  him  to  respect  (in  the  future)  laws  human 
and  divine. 

I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that,  while  so  much  is  done  for  other 
unfortunates,  something  may  be  thought  of  and  adopted,  calculated 
permanently  to  benefit  tliQ  prisoner;  until  then,  our  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries and  state  prisons  will  remain  expensive  failures,  as  far  as 
reform  is  concerned. 
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Wonld  that  the  public  generally  might  regard  the  interests  of  the 
nnfortanate  prisoner,  and  insist  on  the  introduction  of  such  moral 
forces  into  oar  prisons  by  the  legislature  as  shall,  under  the  blessiog 
of  God,  contribute  to  their  reformation. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ABRAHAM  BEALE, 
Oeneral  Agent  Prison  AasociaUon. 


VI.   DR.  GRISCOSrS  REPORT  ON  COUNTY  JAILS 
AND  PENITENTIARIES. 

I.  County  Peisons. 

The  iindei-signcd  visited,  inspected  and  examined  the  jails  in  the 
counties  of  Broome,  Chemuncr,  Delaware,  Scbuyler  and  Tioga.  With 
the  exception  of  the  jail  in  Delaware  count}",  all  the  others  have  been 
repeatedly  visited,  and  their  condition  fully  set  forth.  They  remain 
much  the  same  as  heretofore;  and  it  would  boa  waste  of  time  and 
paper  to  repeat  details  which  have  been  given,  again  and  again,  on 
former  occasions.  Their  internal  arrangements  are,  for  the  most  part, 
inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  ;  old  and  young,  novices  and  profes- 
sional criminals,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  are  generally  linddled 
together  in  the  day-time,  and  imperfectly  separated  at  niglitj  there 
is  little  in  the  jails  of  what  may  be  called  discipline,  and  less  use  of 
moral  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  their  inmates ;  the  prisoners  have 
no  regular  employmentj  no  secular  instruction,  no  libraries,  and, 
generally,  no  provision  is  made  for  a  due  supply  of  their  religious 
wants ;  their  sanitary  condition,  as  respects  ventilation,  drainage,  air 
and  sun-light,  is  seldom  %vhat  it  should  be  ;  overcrowding  is  not  infre- 
quent;  very  often  there  is  no  adequate  separation  of  the  sexes ; — 
such  is  the  detail  —  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one  —  of  the  imper- 
fections, defects,  and  objectionable  features  of  our  system  of  common 
jails.  The  sheriffs  generally  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  means  at 
their  command  ;  but  the  system  itself  needs  a  radical  reform. 

II,  PENriENTIAlilES. 

The  underBigned  also  visited  and  examined  the  penitentiaries  of 
Monroe  and  Erie  counties;  the  former  at  Rochester,  the  latter  at 
Buffalo. 

1.  Monroe  Coimhj  Pe^iiientiary, 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  this  penitentiary  in 
1809  was  724,  of  whom  558  were  males,  and  166  females.  The  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes  is  extensively  carried  on  by  the  males; 
and  the  females,  besides  being  engaged  in  making,  mending,  and 
washing  clothing,  and  in  preparing  food  for  the  prisoners,  are  also 
employed  in  seating  chairs  for  a  contractor  outside.     A  number  aro 
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employed  in  caltivating  the  land  attached  to  the  institatioD,  whidi 
yields  large  and  profitable  crops  of  vegetables  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates.  A  farm  of  thirty-two  acres  is  connected  with  the  peni- 
tentiar}\ 

There  was,  some  time  ago,  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisonera ; 
but  the  books  are  now  worn  out,  and,  at  present,  newspapers,  and  some 
forty  or  fifty  copies  of  books  of  good  character,  are  provided  by  the 
chaplain  and  other  friends.  Begular  religious  service  is  oondacted 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  cell  is  provided  with  a  Bible.  In  the  report 
of  this  penitentiary  for  1868,  we  were  informed  that  Kev.  Dr.  Lndkey 
continued  to  act  as  chaplain,  with  equal  credit  to  himself  and  advan- 
tage to  the  institution,  conducting  religious  services  every  Sabbath 
morning,  and  spending  a  portion  of  the  day  in  personal  conversation 
with  the  prisoners  in  their  cells.  It  is  a  great  sorrow  now  to  report 
the  loss  by  death  of  this  venerable  and  excellent  chaplain  about  a 
year  ago,  though  he  has  been  followed  in  the  office  by  a  gentleman 
equally  capable  and  energetic,  in  the  person  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Van 
Ingen.  The  discipline  maintained  here  is  not  excelled  by  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  the  country. 

A  physician,  Dr.  Whitby,  visits  the  prison  every  third  day,  and  at 
other  times  when  sent  for.  A  separate  hospital  room  is  furnished  for 
the  sick  of  each  sex.  There  were  but  two  deaths  last  year,  and  the 
general  health  this  year  is  reported  as  good. 

The  supply  of  water  is  scanty ;  all  that  is  used  being  obtained  from 
wells  and  cisterns,  or  hauled  from  the  river.  The  prisoners  are 
required  to  wash  themselves  every  morning,  for  which  purpose  they 
go  into  the  shops,  where  soap,  towels  and  combs  are  provided  for 
them.  A  bath-room  is  provided  for  washing  the  whole  person,  which 
all  are  required  to  perform.  Their  under-clothing  is  washed  weekly. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  supplied  with  straw  beds  and  woolen 
blankets,  but  no  sheets ;  the  blankets  are  washed  once  a  month.  The 
prisoners  sleep  from  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

The  prison  is  well  lighted  during  the  day,  and  is  lighted  by  lamps 
until  half-past  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  building  is  warmed 
by  stoves,  and  is  made  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather.  As  a 
punishment  for  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  the  bed  is  removed,  and 
sometimes  the  oflender  is  put  in  the  dungeon. 

The  sexes  occupy  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  prison  is  a 
brick  structure,  and  was  erected  in  1853.  The  length  of  the  cells  is 
7i  feet,  their  breadth  4^  feet,  and  their  height  7i  feet ;  and  the  prison 
is  considered  quite  secure. 

Last  year,  there  were  694  white  and  28  colored  inmates ;  half  were 
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natives,  and  half  foreigners;  151  were  temperate,  and  573  intem- 
perate. 

Erie   CoLTXTY   PE>TTEKTlAIiY. 

Of  all  tbe  prisons  reported  upon  by  the  underBigned  this  year,  the 
beet  managed,  the  most  effective  and  the  raoet  interesting,  is  that 
now  under  coeei deration,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce  its 
exceedingly  happy  arrangement  and  good  service  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  inmates.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  1869  was 
2,356,  of  whom  one-third  were  females  and  two-thirds  males.  The 
greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was  272  males,  and  129  females, 
and  the  smallest  number,  220.  The  average  daily  number  was  304, 
At  the  date  of  inspection  there  were  260.  In  1869,  31  were  com- 
mitted for  felonies,  and  for  minor  offences,  2,325.  The  employment 
of  the  prisoners  in  this  institution  is  greater,  more  continued,  and 
more  successful  for  their  instruction  and  for  the  interest  of  the  prison, 
than  it  is  believed  to  be  in  any  other  prison. 

A  library  of  1,400  volumes  5s  retained  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners ; 
and  though  there  is  no  secular  instruction  given  to  them,  a  regular 
weekly  religious  service  is  conducted  by  clergymen  who  are  invited 
from  the  city.  The  law  requiring  bibles  to  be  placed  in  each  cell  is 
complied  with,  and  reh'gious  tracts  and  newspapers  are  distributed 
occasionally.  Membei's  of  the  local  committee  of  the  prison  associa- 
tion vieit  the  prisoners  to  converse  with  and  counsel  them  every 
Sunday.  There  is  a  large  chapel  in  which  all  are  admitted  every 
Sabbath  at  9  a.  m.,  the  room  being  divided  by  a  curtain  for  the 
separation  of  the  males  and  females. 

A  regular  physician,  Dr.  Wm.  King,  visits  three  times  a  week, 
and  every  day  when  required.  A  room  is  specially  provided  for  the 
sick.  The  diseases  most  ixrevalent  are  occasioned  by  bad  habits,  viz. : 
delirium  tremens,  venereal,  etc.,  thoiigli  no  sickness  existed  at  the 
time  of  inspection. 

During  the  past  year  nine  deaths  occurred,  though  the  general 
health  was  good. 

Very  good  provisions  for  drainage  and  sewerage  are  in  existence  at 
this  prison*  "Water  is  supplied  from  the  city  water  works  without  limit. 
Ventilating  openings,  with  dratls,  exist  in  each  cell,  and  fresh  air 
is  admitted  by  windows  and  doors  in  eacli  cell.  All  the  prisoners  aro 
required  to  wash  themselves  in  the  morning,  for  which  pur|>080  wash 
tubs  are  supplied,  with  soap,  towels  and  combs,  and  the  whole  person 
of  each  individual  is  required  to  be  washed  once  a  week,  in  bath  tubs. 
The  under-clothing  is  washed  once  a  week.     The  bedsteads  are  ot 
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iron ;  the  beds  of  sea  grass.  The  prisoners  are  permitted  to  deep 
from  6  p.  M.  to  5  A.  m.  During  the  day  the  prison  is  freely  and 
sufficiently  lighted,  and  at  night  it  is  lighted  by  kerosene^  lamps, 
with  reflectors,  on  each  side  of  the  male  prison,  but  none  in  the 
female  prison.  The  building  is  heated  by  stoves,  two  in  each  Corri- 
dor being  quite  sufficient,  and  it  is  thus  made  comfortable  during 
the  coldest  weather. 

The  punishment  for  a  breach  of  the  regulations  is,  confinement  in 
the  cells  of  the  old  prison,  and  short  rations.  Moral  means  are  used 
with  the  prisoners  to  secure  good  conduct.' 

The  prison  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1848.  There  are  200 
male  cells,  and  80  female  cells,  in  separate  buildings.  Their  dimen- 
sions are  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  seven  feet 
two  inches  in .  height ;  the  prison  is  considered  quite  secure.  No 
escapes  during  the  year  have  occurred. 

Of  the  ages  of  the  male  prisoners  last  year,  there  were,  nnder  20^ 
265 ;  between  20  and  30,  830;  between  30  and  40,  481 ;  between  40 
and  50,  296 ;  between  56  and  60,  202. 

Of  the  prisoners  one-third  were  natives,  and  two-thirds  were 
foreigners.  Less  than  one-half  were  married.  Four-fifths  were 
intemperate. 

JNO.  H.  GRISCOM,  M.D. 


In  our  previous  reports,  it  will  be  observed  tbat  fault  was  found 
by  your  local  coiumittee  with  the  jail  in  the  city  of  Oswego.  The 
evil  referred  to  lias  been  aggravated  from  tbe  fact  tbat  one  jail,  and 
tbat  of  limited  accommodation,  is  made  to  do  tbe  entire  prison  ser- 
vice of  tlie  county.  In  one  jail  are  confined  persons  detained  aa 
witnesses,  persons  arrested  and  awaiting  examination,  persons  indictedj 
and  persons  undergoing  sentence  for  brief  periods.  In  view  of  the 
grievance,  your  committee  addressed  the  following  petition  to  tbe 
board  of  supervisors ; 

To  (he  Board  of  Siijpervtsors  of  the  County  of  Os^mgo : 

The  undersigned  J  members  of  tbe  committee  of  the  New  York 
prison  association  for  the  county  of  OswegOj  represent: 

It  is  made,  by  lau\  the  duty  of  the  New  York  prison  association^ 
acting  through  its  officers  and  local  committees,  wbicb  ramify  through- 
out tbe  state,  to  examine  the  prisons  and  jails,  and  to  report  upon 
tlieir  state,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  maintained,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  prisoners  are  treated. 

Upon  careful  and  repeated  inspection,  it  has  been  found  tliat  the 
jail  at  Oswego  is  of  an  inferior  character,  and  unfitted  for  tbe  proper 
abode  of  persons  detained  as  witnesses,  held  for  examination,  for  trial, 
or  undergoing  sentence. 

In  former  times  it  was  thought  tbat  any  place  that  could  be  securely 
locked  up  was  good  enough  for  persons  charged  with  crime  or  con- 
victed. The  herding  together  of  the  sober  and  the  drunken,  the  well 
and  the  diseased,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  novice  in  crime  and  the 
hardened  transgressor,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  was  once  regarded 
by  an  UTireflecting  public  as  right  But  civilizfition  has  changed;  it 
has  advanced;  and  it  has  come  to  be  believed  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  humanity,  and  have  informed  themselves  upon  the  subject, 
that  tlie  individual  has  rights  which  he  does  not  lose  when  arrested, 
indicted,  or  even  convicted ;  and  tbat  he  should  be  protected  in  those 
rights. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  dictates 
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of  8uch  improved  civilization,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  benefits 
of  its  results. 

The  person  detained  as  a  witness  should  not  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  presumed  or  positive  criminal. 

The  prostitute  should  not  be  associated  with  th^  young  girl  who 
is  imprisoned  for  a  first  offence,  perhaps  a  small  theft. 

The  young  offender  should  not  be  herded  with  the  hardened  crim- 
inals. 

The  jail  should  not  be  made  an  institution  for  promoting  mental 
and  moral  deterioration,  disease  and  crime. 

Unfortunately,  such  is  the  character  of  too  many  of  the  jails  in  our 
state ;  and  the  jail  in  the  city  of  Oswego  must  be  classed  among 
those  which  are  of  a  low  order.  It  is  deficient  in  accommodation, 
bad  in  arrangement,  and  very  defective  in  ventilation ;  faults  which 
operate  prejudicially  upon  the  various  classes  of  persons  that  may  bo 
confined  there. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  earnestly  ask  that  the  jail  be  made  the 
subject  of  your  special  attention,  and  that  the  evils  connected  with 
it  be  remedied,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  At  least,  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  ventilate  the  jail,  to  give  the  prisoners  the 
natural  right  of  pure  and  dry  air.  Water  also,  at  a  small  expense, 
might  be  introduced. 

We  deprecate  the  county  of  Oswego  being  presented  annually  to 
the  legislature  in  the  report  of  the  prison  association  as  behind  the 
civilization  of  the  age,  regardless  of  the  common  rights  of  humanity. 

Tlie  committee  for  this  county  have  waited  long.  Nothing  of 
importance  has  been  done.  The  jail  remains  the  same — inadequate, 
un  ventilated,  and  not  very  secure.  We  hope  that  the  board  of  super- 
visors will  not  further  delay  the  active  consideration  of  so  important 
a  matter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  William  F.  Allen,  of  your  executive 
committee,  the  local  committee  of  the  county,  and  a  number  of  lead- 
ing citizens,  tax -payers,  of  the  city.  The  effect  remains  to  be  seen. 
It  will  be  stated  in  our  next  annual  communication. 

During  the  past  season  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  prisoner  to  fire 
the  jail,  and,  in  the  excitement  produced,  make  his  escape.  He  was 
discovered  in  time,  and  thus  his  efforts  to  facilitate  the  county  in 
furnishing  an  improved  jail  were  fnistrated.  Subsequently  the  same 
man,  with  two  others,  succeeded  in  getting  away.  Two  of  them  were 
retaken  in  a  few  days :  one  of  the  latter  was  the  prisoner  who  had 
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attempted  to  burn  the  jail.  One  man  also  died  in  prison.  Reaction 
from  long,  habitual  intemperance,  no  doubt  was  the  main  cause.  lie 
was  a  wretched  craatare,  and  quite  irreclaimable. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  tlie  jail  ia  kept,  we  have  nothing 
special  to  add.  The  sheriff,  who  entered  upon  duty  January  last, 
lives  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  constructed  for  the  jailer, 
and  with  under  officers  takes  charge  of  the  prisoners.  Apparently 
ho  performs  his  duty  as  well  as  circumstances  allow.  Your  committee 
hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  report  next  year  that  the  board  of 
supervisors  have  made  some  improvements. 

For  the  committee : 

GEO.  C.  McWHORTER, 

&iipjplenuntary. 

Since  the  above  report  was  made,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  have  held  a  meeting.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
the  strong  appeal  contained  in  our  report  fell,  in  a  majority  of  eases, 
upon  dull  eai-a  and  unsympathizing  hearts.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  this  faDure  on  the  part  of  your  committee  to 
obtain  proper  improvements  in  the  jail  in  Oswego.  General  reasons 
familiar  to  your  body,  local  jealousies,  and,  perhaps^  personal  feelings, 
combined  to  produce  the  result— one  which  we  deplore  on  account 
of  the  good  name  of  the  county  and  the  cause  of  humanity.  We 
take  pleasure,  however^  in  mentioning,  as  worthy  of  honorable  record, 
the  name  of  E>  M.  Paine,  Esq.,  late  a  major  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  now  one  of  the  super vieors  for  the  cit}^  Mr.  Paine  pre- 
sented our  petition  and  exerted  his  influence  in  its  behalf,  evincing  a 
kind  interest  in  the  question,  and  demonstrating  that  he  could  rise 
above  the  level  of  vulgar  prejudice,  and  appreciate  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  tlie  Kew  York  prison  association. 

Submitted  in  addition  to  our  annual  report. 

GEO.  C.  McWnORTEE. 
Oswego,  Deeertiher  24,  1870. 


2.  Report  on  Tioga  Countt  Jail  for  1B70. 

Whole  number  of  committals  223,  a  Tnajority  of  which  were  for 
drunkenness.  Number  sent  to  Auburn  state  prison,  8;  Rochester 
penitentiary,  males  9,  females  2 ;  Randall's  island,  2  girls.  The  inmates 
during  the  year  have  had  no  other  instruction  than  occasional  religious 
teaching  and  counsel  by  voluntary  visitors  on  the  Sabbath.  No  other 
book  tlian  one  copy  of  the  bible.  Dietary  provision  about  the  same 
as  last  year.    Several  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred,  mostly  from 
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bilious  fever  and  dysentery.  Reliable  medical  attendance  was  promptly 
provided;  no  death  from  sickness  has  occurred.  Three  prisoners 
escaped  by  knocking  down  the  jailer  and  his  assistant,  who  were  very 
seriously  injured ;  one  was  re-arrested,  one  killed  in  the  attempt  to 
escape,  the  other  not  retaken.  The  discipline  employed  is  solitary 
confinement  and  "  ironing."  The  sexes  separated  by  a  board  par- 
tition. No  classification  of  prisoners,  and  no  other  employment  than 
that  of  washing  the  apartments  thrice  a  week  in  warm  weather  and 
once  or  twice  in  cold  weather.  One  insane  inmate  has  been  sent  to 
the  XJtica  asylum.  There  has  been  one  committal  on  the  charge  of 
murder ;  the  prisoner  is  still  waiting  trial.  The  apartments  of  the 
•  male  and  th6  female  prisoners  are  heated  each  by  a  coal  stove.  The 
prisoner  is  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  but  with 
no  arrangements  for  bathing.  The  basement  of  the  building  being 
the  part  appropriated  for  the  jail,  and  inadequately  lighted,  and  with 
insufficient  ventilation,  with  the  additional  obstruction  to  light  atid 
circulation  of  air,  in  consequence  of  a  barricade  of  boards  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  windows,  the  place  is  in  all  respects  a  penitentiary, 
destructive  alike  of  comfort  and  health,  and  has  justly  been,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  indicted  as  a  nuisance.  The  supervisors  have, 
however,  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  prison 
purposes. 

The  cost  to  the  county  for  board  is  four  dollars  and  a  half  per 

week  for  each  inmate. 

E.  W.  WAENER. 

3.  Eepobt  of  thb  CoMMriTBE  OF  Montgomery  County. 

Fonda,  January  13, 1871. 
Dear  Sir, —  During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  the  Fonda  jail 
every  Sabbath,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  held  divine  service. 
The  prisoners  have  invariably  appeared  pleased  to  have  preaching, 
and  listened  with  great  attention.  Our  services,  indeed,  have  been 
very  solemn,  and  although  I  have  not  seen  any  results  from  this 
branch  of  my  field,  yet  I  am  well  rewarded  for  my  work.  We  have 
had,  on  an  average,  about  a  dozen  prisoners,  among  whom  is  the 
murderer,  Ecker,  who  is,  in  point  of  intellect,  the  most  degraded  of 
the  number.  But  even  to  such  men  I  feel  that  the  gospel  is  to  be 
preached,  and  hence  shall  continue  my  work.  The  jail  has  been 
kept  clean  and  orderly,  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  receive  a  visit 
during  the  summer  from  Mr.  Beal,  the  prison  agent. 

Respectfully, 

W.  FROTHINQHAM. 
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4.    KeTOKT  of   the   CoLtJMBlA    CoUNTY    CoMMITTKE, 

Hudson,  January  IZ^  1871* 

HtmsON  CITT,  N.  T.-JAIL  REPORT,  1870. 
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Nearly  all  who  have  gone  from  here  to  Clinton  or  Albany  have 
taken  the  little  testament  with  them,  and  some  write  cncoiiniginglj. 
One  says :  **  I  thank  jou  and  the  other  christian  brethren  who  tanght 
me  in  the  time  of  sickness  and  trouble  to  turn  to  the  Lord  and  lead 
a  better  life.  If  I  had  done  so  sooner  I  would  not  have  been  in  this 
place.  Bnt  so  it  is.  Three  years  seems  a  long  time  to  remain  herey 
bat  I  shall  look  to  God  with  a  cheerful  heart.  If  I  should  ever  get 
at  liberty  once  more,  it  wnll  be  a  lesson  for  me,  and  leam  me  to  live 
a  christian  life.     I  expect  to  live  that  life  here  while  in  prison." 

We  are  bappy  to  say  that  we  have  visited  the  jail  every  Sabbath 
in  1870,  and  are  welcomed  by  the  inmates.  We  have  counseled 
with  them;  helped  some;  and  we  think  two  have  given  evidence 
that  tbey  are  reformed,  christian  men.  Praying  for  the  continuance 
of  rich  heavenly  blessings  on  your  noble  enterprise,we  are 
Tours  in  faith  and  hope, 

AERAHAM  S.  PEET. 
IL  B.  VAN  DEUSEN. 


[Sen,  No.  S.] 
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5.  BsposT  ON  Livingston  County  Jail. 

Kev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  — The  following  facts  and  figures, 
obligingly  furnished  by  an  officer,  will  constitute  the  report  yon 
request : 

Whole  number  in  the  jail  during  the  last  year 116 

Number  of  females 1 

Convicted  and  punished •.  76 

Sent  to  State  Prison  at  Auburn ^ 6 

Sent  to  Penitentiary  at  Bochester 15 

Youths  under  fifteen  years  of  age 8 

Nationality  (native  and  foreign)  about  equal. 

Intelligence,  below  medium. 

Cause  of  crime,  almost  wholly  intemperance. 

Morals  and  religion,  almost  a  negation. 

Most  serious  offence,  manslaughter,  for  which  the  colprit  is  at 
Auburn  for  ten  ye^rs. 

Majority  of  crimes,  larceny. 

Seemingly  contented  and  happy  in  jail. 

Medical  and  religious  attendance  always  at  hand. 

But  four  imprisoned  at  this  time. 

The  jail  is  undergoing  extensive  and  much  needed  repairs — a 
majority  of  the  supervisors  preferring  this  to  erecting  a  new  struetare 
at  this  time  of  high  taxes. 

The  term  of  service  of  George  Hyland,  Jr.,  having  expired,  his 
place  is  taken  by  Henry  L.  Arnold,  Esq.  Both  gentlemen  were 
brave  officers  in  the  late  war,  and  well  qualified  for  their  position. 
Sheriff  Hyland  and  his  deputy,  Thomas  O^Meara,  have  met  their 
official  duties  with  marked  ability  and  acceptance! 

The  number  in  attendance  is  too  small  to  justify  any  religious 
appointment,  like  the  chaplaincy  at  the  "county-house,"  but  the 
prisoners  are  not  entirely  neglected  by  the  village  pastors,  any  one 
of  whom  is  ready  to  render  service  at  any  hour.  Books  and  tracts 
have  been  left  there  by  myself  at  times  during  the  year,  and  will  be 
more  frequently  in  time  to  come.  The  sheriffs  have  always  been 
ready  to  open  the  doors  to  any  who  desii'e  to  do  the  convicts  good. 
Obediently  yours, 

F.  DeW.  ward. 

Local  Correspondent. 
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6,  Keport  of  the  CoaiMrrrEE  of  WASHiNGTOir  Oountt, 

Salem,  Washikgtok  Co.,  N,  Y.  I 
January  16,  1871.  f 

Eev.  E.  a  Winers  : 

Dear  Su\ — Having  been  on  the  local  coiiimittee  but  a  sliort  time,  I 
can  give  you  no  etatistical  report  of  the  Wasliington  county  jail,  located 
here.  There  are  eight  inmates  now,  one  for  manslaughter,  one  grand 
larceny,  one  for  bigamy,  etc.,  all  awaiting  trial.  During  the  past 
quarter  of  the  year  religions  service  has  been  held  in  the  jail  every 
Sunday,  with  but  one  exception. 

Books,  bibles,  papers  and  tracts  have  been  furnished  them  for  use 
through  one  of  my  elders,  E.  G.  At  wood. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  and  is  progressing,  although  &lowly,  to 
secure  a  library  for  the  u?e  of  the  prisoners. 

The  jail  is  a  new  one,  completed  within  a  year,  very  strong,  well- 
arranged,  well  ventilated,  etc.,  and  capable  of  accoramodating  more 
than  have  ever  yet  been  together. 

I  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  new  sheriff,  Capt.  Hall, 
yet,  but  know  the  deputy  well,  and  am  sure  the  prisoners  will  have 
kindness  and  pleasantness  from  him. 

Excuse  this  apology  for  a  report. 

Yours  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

EDWARD  P.  SPRAGUE. 


7,  Repobt  of  the  Committee  of  Ulster  County. 

Kingston,  January  16,  1871, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  Mr.  A.  Real,  asking  for  a 
report  on  the  jail  of  our  county.  I  took  the  letter  to  Mr,  Wynkoop, 
who  said  there  was  no  report  to  be  given,  only  that  there  was  regu- 
lar service  held  there  every  Wednesday,  and  that  the  prisoners  had 
been  supplied  with  tracts  and  religious  books.  There  is  no  service 
held  on  the  Sabbatli.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  committee,  T  can 
do  no  more  than  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  to  give  the 
information  given  to  me. 

Youre  truly, 

J.  Y.  BATES. 
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•  8.  Repobt  of  the  Committee  of  Oneida  Cocntt. 

EoME,  January  12, 1871. 
Dr.  Wines  : 

Dear  Sir^ — During  the  past  year  I  have  attended  the  jail  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  instrncted  the  prisoners  from  the  bible.  I  Iiavc  also 
supplied  them  with  papers  and  tracts.  I  think  ninch  good  results 
from  these  visits,  and  not  unfreqnently  find  among  the  prisoners  an 
intelligent  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures.  1  have 
added  singing  to  the  exercises,  in  which  they  sometimes  join  me. 
The  most  of  them  can  read,  and,  with  but  little  else  to  do,  they  are 
extremely  eager  for  papers.  Of  these  I  manage  to  get  a  good  supply, 
and  give,  of  difierent  numbers,  a  couple  of  dozen  each  visit. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  G.  VISSCHER. 

9.  Eeport  of  the  CoMMriTEE  OF  Jefferson  Countt. 

"Watertown,  January  17, 1871. 
ilev.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

De^ir  Sir  J — A  line  recently  received  from  Mr.  Beal,  calls  for  a 
reply  to  you  in  reference  to  work  performed  at  our  county  jail  during 
the  past  three  months,  or  sinee  his  visit  and  the  appointment  of  cor- 
responding members.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  as  yet  i'eix)rt 
nothing  accomplished  worth  recording ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope 
or  expectation  that  something  will  be  done.  Mr.  Beal's  visit  gave 
an  impulse  which  is  still  felt.  There  is  at  present  an  increased  state 
of  religious  feeling,  which  is  an  encouragement  for  efforts  of  this 
kind. 

I  trust,  when  called  on  to  report  again,  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  of 
something  definite  accomplished. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  0.  STERLING. 


10.  Ekpobt  of  CoMMmEE  OF  Schenectady  County. 

Schenectady,  January  18, 1870. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.  : 

Dear  Brother j  —  I  handed  your  first  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordell, 
as  you  requested ;  I  also  asked  him  to  write  you,  and  I  am  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  do  so.     On  my  return  from  the  East,  yesterday,  I 
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found  joor  letter,  I  read  it  to  Erotlier  Cordell  ;  I  asked  him  if  he 
Lad  any  tiling  to  report ;  lie  told  me  no,  and  requested  that  1  would 
write,  which  I  now  do. 

I  liave  visited  the  coiinty  jail  usually  about  once  a  week,  except 
when  out  of  town,  I  give  the  prisoners  papera,  tracts,  small  books 
and  testaments.  Sometimes  I  talk  with  them  ;  always  kindly,  never 
alluding  to  their  crimes,  hut  in  a  friendly  manner  aak  them  to  read 
the  papers,  etc. 

I  am  assured  tliat  good  results  come  from  thus  visiting  the  prison. 
One,  at  least,  that  I  talked  with,  after  he  had  letlt  the  jailj  told  me 
that  he  was  determined  to  reform,  and  look  to  God  for  help.  I  liope 
many  others  from  kind  words  spokeUj  and  the  reading  matter  left 
with  tliem,  may  have  been  led  to  a  higher  life,  even  to  seek  Je8UB^ 
the  einner's  Friend. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NICHOLAS  CAIN. 


11,  Report  of  the  CH^xotrrTEE  op  St,  Lawrence  aouimr. 

To  the  Eev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.  : 

Dear  Str^  —  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  circular,  yester- 
day received,  I  would  say :  During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  as 
oflon  as  po&sihle  the  jail  in  this  place.  To  give  any  detailed  statement 
would,  perhaps,  aSord  little  satisfaction,  as  a  work  among  persons  in 
a  county  jail  shows  few  results.  It  is  my  endeavor  to  sow  the  eeed 
of  cliristian  consolation  and  comfort,  to  bring  fortli  fruit  when  tlic 
prisoner  goes  out  into  the  busy  w^orld  after  the  short  sentence,  or 
serves  tlie  time  of  his  sentence  in  the  state  prison.  Books  and  papers 
are  distributed  and  gladly  received.  Spiritual  advice  and  prayer  are 
offered,  with,  I  trust,  benefit  to  all 

I  only  have  to  regret  my  inability  to  devote  more  time  to  this 
good  work  in  the  past,  yet  my  plans  are  to  do  more  during  the 
present  year. 

Our  county  jail  officers  are  kind  and  courteous,  and  show  a  desire 
to  aid  in  any  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  those  In  their  custody. 
Believe  me,  sincerely, 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

JOHN  F,  POTTER 
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12.  Repobt  of  Visitation  of    Albany  County  Jail,  coiacKNGiiro 
November  20,  1870. 

The  first  intimation  that  our  yonng  men's  christian  association 
had  of  the  fact  that  onr  county  jail  was  entirely  destitute  of  any 
means  of  religious  instruction  was  through  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Beal 
to  our  president,  Mr.  Edward  Savage,  on  the  subject.  On  the  part  of 
our  association,  I  immediately  set  about  making  arrangements  to 
supply  this  important  want,  and  on  Sunday,  November  20th,  we  held 
our  first  service  at  the  jail.  It  was  conducted  by  myself  and  another 
brother,  and  was  a  pleasant,  and,  we  believe,  profitable  occasion. 
There  were  about  thirty  prisoners  present,  who  were  respectful  and 
attentive.  The  exercises  were  singing,  praying,  reading  from  New 
Testament,  with  explanation  of  the  text,  and  earnest,  practical 
exhortation.  Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  a  desire  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  that  we  should  continue  our  visits. 

These  meetings  have  been  kept  up  each  Sunday  since,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  be  found  not  in  vain.  The  number  who  have 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  gone  to  take  part  in  conducting  these  exer- 
cises has  varied  from  two  to  ten.  Last  Sunday,  in  particular,  much 
feeling  seemed  apparent.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  aflected  to  tears. 
In  reading  the  scriptures  we  sometimes  use  the  antiphonal  form. 
One  of  the  leaders  reads  a  verse  with  half  of  the  prisoners,  and 
another  leader  reads  the  following  verse  with  the  other  half. 

Our  county  bible  society  gave  us  fifteen  testaments,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Rajicour  kindly  donated  fifteen  singing  books  for  this  work. 

Believing  that  the  labor  (in  this  heretofore  sadly  neglected  field) 
will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  I  am 

Faithfiilly  youre, 

H.  L.  GLADDING, 
Librarian  Y.  M.  C.  Association. 

Albany,  January  14, 1871. 

To.  Rev.  E.  0.  Wines. 


13.  Report  of  the  CoMMrrrEE  of  Wyoming  County. 

Partial  visitation  during  last  year  as  opportunity  was  afforded, 
with  arrangements  for  more  frequent  services  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  WILLIAMS. 


» 
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Ballston  Spa,  January  25,  1871, 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

Dear  Sir ^  —  Painful  duties  ia  consequence  of  Bickness  and  death 
of  kindred  have  called  mo  from  honie  for  more  than  two  weeks  past, 
henee  the  delay  in  answering  j^onr  letter  of  the  9th,  which  is  just 
received.  In  our  report  I  am  happy  to  say,  our  jail  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  has  been  well  kept  by  our  gentlemanly  jailer,  Mr.  Powell. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  for  the  past  year  the  prisoners  have  not 
exhibited  that  depth  of  depravity  and  wickediiesa  as  formerly^  but 
have  always  received  admonition  kindly;  and  the  tracts,  books  and 
papers  given  them  to  read  have  always  been  tliankfully  received. 
And  they  have  often  exhibited  a  softened  and  subdued  state  of  mind, 
80  thatj  on  the  whole,  we  can  safely  say  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment. 


L         All  of  which  ia  respectfully  Bubmitted, 

^^^^  Yours  with  regard, 

^^t  TITUS  M.  MITCHELL, 

I 

I      Rev.  I 
I         Rev 


16*  Wayne  Coiintt. 

Lyons,  N.  T.,  Jamiary  19,  1871. 


Rev.  E.  0,  Wines,  D.D,  : 

Mev.  and  Dear  Sir ^  —  Dnnng  the  past  year  a  greatly  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  this  community  in  tlie  welfare  of  those  con- 
fined in  the  jail,  and  in  the  cause  of  their  reformation,  has  been 
manifested,  and  with  gratifying  results.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  many  christians  of  various  churches  have  attended  the 
religious  servi(!e8,  prayed  with  them,  exhorted  them,  and  manifested 
their  sympathy  in  various  w^ays.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  emotional  and  sympathetic  natures  of  most  criminals, 
than  those  of  other  men.  If  your  beneficent  and  sensible  reforma- 
tions of  the  penal  system  shall  go  into  effect,  we  may  look,  if  not 
tV)r  the  positive  eradication  of  the  criminal  class,  for  such  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  and  burdens,  and  such  a  neutralizing  of  the  con- 
tagious and  reproductive  influences  of  crime,  as  shall  excite  both  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  philanthropists.  A  most  odious  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  justice  and  common  sense,  practicable  under  our 
present  laws,  lias  been  exhibited  within  the  past  year  by  the  sen- 
tencing and  actual  incarceration  of  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years. 
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He  was,  however,  set  at  liberty  in  two  or  three  days,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  sheriflF  and  others. 

The  supervisors  have  finally  consented  to  alter  the  very  defective 
and  inadequate  arrangements  for  warming  the  jail.  Temporary  ill 
health  has  prevented  a  more  prompt  response  to  yonr  circular  of 
inquiry. 

Cordially  and  with  great  esteem, 

Tours  truly, 

L.  H.  SHERWOOD. 


16.  Queens  County. 

Hempstead,  N".  T.,  January  25, 1871. 

To  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D. — The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  report 
concerning  the  jail  of  Queens  county,  that  no  change  of  marked 
importance  has  occurred  in  its  condition  since  previous  report. 
There  are  the  same  unfavorable  features  existing,  and  which  will  not 
and  cannot  be  changed  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  very* structure 
itself. 

There  has  been  no  call  for  especial  interposition  of  the  kindly 
offices  of  your  correspondent  in  the  case  of  any  individual  prisoner ; 
nor  have  any  made  complaints  to  him  of  especial  hardship.  The 
number  of  prisoners  has  varied  from  thirty  down  to  twelve.  Reading 
matter  has  been  furnished  them,  but  they  have  not  expressed  any 
desire  for  it  or  gratification  in  receiving  it.  The  bibles  which  were 
supplied  to  the  jail  have  again,  as  in  the  case  of  those  supplied 
previously,  been  nearly  all  destroyed. 

The  very  brief  term,  seldom  reaching  six  months,  during  which 
the  prisoners  are  at  the  jail,  affords  little  opportunity  to  us  to  benefit 
them. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  MOORE. 


IIowAKD  Association, 

5  BiSHOPUATE  WiTBOUT,  LoNDONj  E.  C, 

Nommher  12, 1870.  ' 

Kev.  Dr.  K  C.  Wines  : 

Dear  Sir^ — The  perusal  of  your  annual  report  of  last  year,  kindly 
foi'warded  by  you,  has  afforded  us  special  interest.  The  freshneBs 
and  value  of  the  facts,  and,  etill  morej  the  excellent  feeling  and  wise 
moderation  which  characterize  your  comprehensive  yearly  volumes, 
must  make  them  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  your  forty-five  states  and  territories,  but  also  in  Europe 
and  the  European  dependencies  in  which  they  are  circulated. 

I  particularly  admire  your  outspoken  boldness  and  impartiality  in 
denuoncing  eoine  evils  in  the  criminal  administration  of  your  own 
(*ountry.  For  it  is  often  more  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  speak  the 
truth  in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  in  your 
vast  republic,  the  more  intelligent  and  virtuous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity can  more  easily  liave  restrain  in  t^  and  antagonistic  influences 
broui^ht  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  less  intellit^ent  and  the  less 
virtuous  portion,  than  in  some  of  the  olrler  raonarchical  states.of 
Europe*  Hence,  for  example,  your  exposure  of  your  wretched  sys- 
tem of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very  laudable,  especially  as  it  appears 
that  in  your  land  those  worthies  so  often  receive  their  salaries  and 
wholly  shirk  their  duties  for  fear  of  offending  their  less  respectable 
constituents.  You  hold  up  two  of  the  New  York  counties  as  illus- 
trations of  the  others,  vi;5. :  Erie  and  Kenssclaer  counties,  in  the  latter 
of  which  it  appears  that  in  one  year  fifty-four  bail-bonds  were  for- 
feited, but  not  a  single  penny  of  the  money  collected,  or  at  least 
accounted  fi)r  by  the  *' J,  P.'s!*'     Really  this  seems  astounding. 

It  is  also  deplorable  to  read  your  account  of  the  increase  of  gangs 
of  evil  persons  uniting  with  impunity,  especially  in  New  York  state, 
for  the  systematic  organization  and  promotion  of  robbery. 

It  is  no  flattery  to  you  to  say,  that  your  services  to  your  country, 
as  an  association,  are  most  praiseworthy,  in  thus  plainly  and  uncom- 
promisingly raising  your  voices  against  these  growing  evils. 

Your  re))ort  alludes  to  the  continuing  increase  of  remunerative 

Sen.  No.  5.]  14 
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prison  labor,  and  mentions,  simultaneously,  active  efforts  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  artisans  in  your  country  to  oppose  and  prevent  this 
industrial  occupation  of  criminals. 

Owing  to  the  agitation  which  some  of  us  have  of  late  years  kept 
up  in  this  country  for  an  increase  of  this  reformatory  and  remuner- 
ative prison  labor,  the  authorities,  both  in  county  and  convict  prisonSy 
have  greatly  extended  this  useful  employment  of  their  inmates.  And, 
as  a  consequence,  a  party  of  trade-unionists,  chiefly  belonging  to  the 
mat  trade,  have  raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  alleged  unfair 
competition  of  gaol  labor  with  their  own. 

Trades-unions  are  advantageous  within  due  limits,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  enable  working  men  to  combine  lor  "  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work ;"  but,  when  they  proceed  further  to  social  tyranny  (to  say 
nothing  of  murders,  as  at  Shefiield  and  elsewhere),  they  are  evils  to 
be  opposed.  And  it  is  gross  tyranny  w^hen  they  say  to  the  criminal, 
"  Although  you  have  a  right  to  work  at  any  trade  out  of  prison,  you 
shall  have  no  right  to  learn  a  trade  in  prison,  although  it  may  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  you  to  get  an  honest  living  on  your 
discharge." 

It  is  attempted  tyranny  when  a  trades-union  says  to  the  heavily 
burdened  rate-payers,  "  When  idle  and  vicious  criminals  plunder  and 
injure  you,  you  shall  sufl'er  still  further  wrong,  by  having  to  totally 
maintain  these  persons  in  gaol ;  and,  lest  their  labor  in  prison  should 
deprive  us  of  a  few  pence  or  shillings  by  competition,  you  shall  also 
have  to  support  them  after  their  discharge,  by  reason  of  their  continu- 
ing uninstrncted  in  some  useful  occupation." 

Some  of  the  complaining  artisans  are,  however,  more  generous, 
and  are  admitting  that  prisoners  ought  to  have  some  regard  paid  to 
their  opportunities  of  self-support  on  discharge.  But  they  say,  "  You 
may  work  upon  the  land ;  you  may  compete  with  the  agriculturists, 
who  are  too  simple  to  form  themselves  into  trades-unions,  but  you 
must  not  attempt  any  skilled  labor,  or  at  least  any  artificer's  work, 
because  we  ourselves  are  artificers,  and  do  not  choose  to  permit  you 
to  get  a  living  in  our  line,  although  you  dare  to  claim  an  equal  right 
with  ourselves  to  choose  your  own  mode  of  livelihood." 

Such,  practically,  is  the  cry  now  being  raised.  But  it  is  being 
vigorously  refuted ;  and  the  selfish  exclusiveness  and  despotic  assump- 
tion therein  implied  are  being  recognized  by  intelligent  observers. 

There  is,  however,  some  ground  of  complaint,  in  so  far  as  the  mat 
makers  are  concerned ;  and  the  Howard  Association  has  often  urged 
upon  prison  authorities  that  our  gaols  resort  to  mat  making  in  far  too 
difijyroportionate  an  extent.     Yet  there  is  much  improvement  in  this 
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Vespect  alao.  Thng,  we  liiive  recently  received  from  the  governor  of 
Durliam  gaol  an  accoimt  of  the  industry  there  eajTicd  on,  which 
indicates  niiich  variety  of  occnpation.  Thus,  during  the  year,  the 
inmates  (4S9  on  the  average)  have  woven  4,554  yards  of  shirtiui^,  424 
of  sheeting,  1,732  of  cau%^as,  1,G14  of  calico,  489  of  ilannel,  7'J8  of 
toweling,  and  have  also  made  about  2,000  pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  and 
stockin^rs,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  oakum  picking.  The 
whole  of  the  prisoners'  clothing,  both  male  and  female,  has  been 
iiiade  in  the  gaol,  and  masonry,  etc.,  done  to  the  amount  of  about 
£1,000,  reducing  the  total  coat  of  each  prisoner  to  £15.49.,  or  less  than 
half  of  the  average  cost  of  Engllsli  prisonei^s,  which  is  £33. 

The  directors  oi  our  convict  prisons  have  also  made  great  efiorts 
to  extend  remunerative  labor.  The  amount  of  work  has  intlced  been 
so  great  in  the  past  year  that  they  claim  that  some  of  these  prisons 
are  almost  self-supporting.  Certainly  the  official  valuation  attached 
to  the  labor  shows  this  result.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  mis- 
representation. 

The  only  test  is,  whether  the  nation  is  saved  a  proportionate  amount 
of  outlay.  Whereas,  the  actual  money  spent  this  year  on  our  convict 
prisons  (for  10,000  convicts)  is  £270,000.  (The  cost  of  county  and 
borough  gaols  in  England  and  Wales  is  £640,000,  for  20,080,  the 
average  number  of  inmates,  wliose  labor  produces  £40,000,  or  only 
£2  per  head  per  annum,  less  than  Is.  a  week.)  This,  however,  is  a 
great  advance  on  past  idleness. 

At  Portland  convict  prison,  for  example,  an  immense  amount  of 
quarrying  is  accumplished.  Yet  any  quantity  of  dock  work  and 
masonr}'  uuiy  be  done  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  occupation^  and  without 
enriching  the  nation  £5.  An  experienced  magistrate,  chairman  of 
the  visiting  justices  in  one  of  onr  principal  counties,  in  describing  to 
me,  a  few  munths  ago,  his  visit  to  Portland  convict  prison,  spoke  of 
the  result  as  "mere  child's  play,'^  although  the  men  work  very  hard, 
and  often  meet  with  serious  accidents  while  so  employed. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  Eritish  convict  labor,  its  marJc^UthU  value 
is  almost  nothing ;  and  it  brings  scarcely  any  thing  into  the  national 
exchequer.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  still  draws  out  more  than  £276,000 
from  the  rate-payers'  pockets  to  maintain  10,000  strong  criminals. 

You  in  America  are  wiser.  You  would  not  tolerate  such  gigantic 
waste  —  such  foolish  pmnshnicnt  of  tlie  honest  rate-payers,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dishonest  and  vicious  crhninal 

Bat,  further,  there  is  another  glaring  evil  of  onr  convict  system. 
At^er  the  prisoners  have  been  kept  for  nine  months  in  separate  con- 
finement, they  are  worked  together  for  the  remainder  of  their  terms, 
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—  the  chief  portion  in  corrupting  gangs.  The  amount  of  consequent 
demoralization  is  indescribable.  Our  county  and  borough  gaol  system 
is,  on  the  whole  (except  as  to  the  lack  of  remunerative  labor),  a  good 
one.  Our  convict  system,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  wretched  one.  The 
Howard  association,  while  advocating  reformatory  industry,  has 
repeatedly  urged,  that  no  questions  of  pecuniary  profit  should  pre- 
vent that  due  separation  of  prisoners  throughout  their  term,  wliich, 
apart  from  extreme  or  total  isolation,  is  a  sine  qtm  non^  an  absolutely 
indispensable  condition  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  criminfd, 
and  for  his  effectual  reception  of  religious  instruction  and  reformatory 
influences. 

During  the  past  year,  the  abominable  nuisance  of  low  beer  shops — 
often  brothels,  also — has  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  more  stringent  license  law.  Excellent  results  have  already 
ensued. 

Another  source  of  demoralization,  which  we  have  labored  to  oppose, 
is  the  number  of  places  dovhly  licensed  as  casinoes  for  drinking  and 
dancing.  At  some  of  these  places,  lewd  girls  are  hired  to  display 
their  limbs  by  indecent  dances,  and  drunkenness  and  prostitution 
mutually  aid  in  the  ruin  of  thousands.  The  Middlesex  magistrates 
have  lately  taken  a  very  useful  and  exemplary  step  in  refusing  some 
of  the  double  licenses.  And  if  magistrates  generally  feel  aright  their 
responsibility  to  God,  they  will  greatly  increase  the  restraints  in  this 
direction.  There  should  be  no  legal  liberty  for  facilities  to  moral 
ruin  and  social  crime. 

I  read,  with  much  interest,  your  able  article  on  capital  punishment 
in  the  annual  report,  showing  that  the  theological  argument  for  the 
death  penalty,  from  Genesis  x,  need  not  be  pleaded  against  aboli- 
tion, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  capital  punishment  is  really  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  community  from  murder.  During  the 
past  year  we  have  had,  in  England  and  Wales,  sixty-five  murder 
trials,  resulting  in  eighteen  sentences  to  death,  followed  by  ten  exe- 
cutions. Hence,  less  than  one-sixth  of  those  committed  are  hanged, 
and  little  more  than  one-half  of  those  who  are  convicted.  "What 
security  against  crime  does  such  a  system  afford  f  Yet  it  is  just  as 
bad  year  after  year;  and,  indeed,  this  penalty  cannot  be  rendered 
more  certain.  Hence  its  failure,  if  only  from  its  inevitable  uncer- 
tainty and  irregularity. 

I  am  glad  that  my  essay  on  "  Humanity  and  Humanitarianism," 
prepared  at  your  invitation,  for  the  Cincinnati  congress  of  prison 
officials,  etc.,  has  safely  reached  you.  By  an  abstract  of  it  contained 
in  a  Cincinnati  newspaper,  kindly  forwarded  me  by  a  correspondent 


in  Indiaoa  a  few  days  ago,  I  see  that  it  has  been  duly  read  at  the 
congress,  where  it  maet  have  been  in  very  good  companyj  inasmuch 
as  the  same  joaroal  reports  papers  from  Sir  John  Bowring,  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Mr>  Edwin  Hill,  M.  Corne 
(of  France),  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy  (of  France),  and  other 
eanieBt  advocates  of  rational  criminal  treatment  and  crime  preven- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic— to  say  nothing  of  a  larger  number 
of  papers  by  your  active  coadjntors  in  America.  The  organization 
and  preparation  involved  in  arranging  for  such  a  congress,  nuist  have 
imposed  much  labor  upon  yourself  and  your  colleagues.  Many  of 
us  are  awaiting  with  interest  your  next  report,  with  a  full  account 
of  tlie  proceedings. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your  many  good  efforts,  and 
thanking  you  for  your  various  interesting  conimunications, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  TALLACK. 


2.  Fkom  Arthub  Howell,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Servick. 

Home  Office,  Sinele,  E.  I., ) 
October  18M,  1870,  ) 

Dear  Sir  —  As  requested  by  Dr.  Sutberhxnd,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  to  your  address,  by  book  post,  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
on  jails  and  jail  discipliue  in  this  country. 

The  luemorandiim  will  sliow,  tliat,  slowly  and  under  great  diffi- 
culties, we  are  attempting  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  America  and  the 
raore  enligiitened  countries  of  Europe  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I  have  read,  with  much 
interest  and  profit,  the  statement  of  "  Principlee  of  prison  discipline 
suggested  for  the  National  Convention;"  and  I  beg  to  add  that  I 
should  be  much  indebted  for  any  further  papers  on  the  same  subject, 
oitlicr  resulting  from  the  discussion  of  those  p>rinciples,  or  from  the 
replies  received  to  your  circular  under  date  New  York,  Juoe,  1870. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  practically 
interested  in  this  important  question,  the  intelligence  and  experience 
displayed  in  the  papers  emanating  from  the  New  York  prison  asso- 
ciation are  most  valuable. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours^ 

ARTHUR  HOWELL, 

Bengal  Civil  Service, 
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3.  FsoM  Sib  John  Bowbing. 

Clabemont,  Exetee,  18^  Aprily  1870. 

Mj/  Dear  Sir^ — Your  favor  of  4th  instant  has  been  singularly 
acceptable.  Such  communications  warm  the  heart  and  stimulate  the 
mind.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  ere  long  that  ours  is  the  question  of 
questions ;  that  its  solution  involves  more  of  social,  national  and  even 
international  interest  than  we  have  ventured  to  picture  to  ourselves. 
It  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  some  of  tlie  wisest,  some  of  the  beet, 
of  our  race.  Yet  how  little  has  been  done — how  much  is  there  to 
do !  Your  noble  mission  is  to  extend  the  area  of  inquiry. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Dr.  Wines, 

Yours,  in  all  sympathy  and  regard, 

JOHN  BOWBING. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  New  York. 


4.  Fbom  Sib  Walteb  Cbofton. 

Winchesteb,  September  6, 1870. 

My  Dear  Dr.  WineSj  —  I  have  just  received  your  last  report, 
wliich  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  I  have  read  with  atten- 
tion your  chapter  on  the  proposed  "  State  Keformatory  for  the 
younger  Class  of  Convicts."  You  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  also  to  furnish 
you  with  any  plans  at  my  disposal.  I  regret  that  this  is  not  in  my 
power,  for,  on  retiring  from  the  charge  of  my  department,  I  left  these 
documents  (which  were  official)  behind  me. 

With  regard  to  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of  construction,  I 
liold  a  very  strong  one :  that  much  force  is  given  to  classification  by 
associating  with  it  a  change  of  location  ;  and  in  building  any  prison 
I  should  give  effect,  as  much  as  possible,  to  this  principle,  i.  «.,  sup- 
posing you  to  have  three  stages  in  your  reformatories.  The^r*^  or 
penal  stage  would,  I  presume,  be  carried  out  in  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  building,  which  would  be  fitted  with  cells,  as  at  Pentonville,  in 
which  the  inmates  would  both  sleep  and  work.  The  second  stage^  in 
which  they  would  probably  work  in  association  and  sleep  in  cells, 
should,  also,  I  think,  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible.  In  this  stage 
you  woald  have,  as  in  the  public  works  prisons,  smaller  and  less 
expensive  cells  than  in  the  first  stage,  and  you  would,  no  doubt,  have 
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ID  it  a  subdivision  of  classification  with  progressive  advantages. 
The  third  stage  would,  I  apprehend,  bean  '^interraediate  stage/'  and 
the  buildings  wonld,  no  doubt,  bo  placed  aa  far  as  possible  from  tlm 
others.  It  is  important  that  both  in  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and 
of  tlio  employments,  an  €Hsential  didinctio7i  from  the  other  stages 
should  be  realized  by  the  inmates. 

As  you  are  aware,  at  Lusk  the  inmates  sleep  in  afisociation,  in  huts, 
as  railway  laborers  or  soldiers  would  do,  and  no  bad  results  have 
aecrued  —  quite  the  contrary.  But  if  you  find  any  feel  in  gr  opposed 
to  this  it  is  quite  easy  to  divide  any  ward  into  cellular  sleeping  apart- 
ments tVir  about  tour  ieet  or  five  feet  eaeli,  as  scon  in  the  female 
prison  "  advanced  refuge  class,"  at  Mountjoy. 

I  prefer  separate  establishments  instead  of  combining  these  differ- 
ent stages  in  one;  but  if  thej^  are  kept  so  perfectly  distinct  as  to 
realize  to  the  minds  of  the  inmates  that  tliere  is  a  great  and  essential 
difference  between  them,  and  if  they  are  so  regulated  as  to  preserve 
"  individualization,"'  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  attain  very 
valuable  results. 

With  an  earnest  governor  or  w^arden,  as  you  term  that  official, 
and  by  the  revision  of  the  present  system  of  appointing  officers,  for 
which  your  association  so  wisely  and  so  earne^^tly  contends,  it  w*ill, 
indeed,  be  strange  if  you  do  not  succeed. 

Believe  rae,  dear  Dr.  Wines,  yours  very  tnilv* 

WALTER  CROFTON. 


Feom  Fe.  BatruN,  In3i*ector  General  of  Prisons  in  Denmark. 

[Written  in  EngUali.] 

Copenhagen,  the  19//i  Aprils  1870, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  Correspondimj  Secreianj 

of  the  Prison  Association  of  Ifew  Yo7'k  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Your  favor  of  4th  ult.  I  have  received,  and  likowlso 
the  reports  from  1S63,  that  so  kindly  liave  been  forwarded  to  me 
through  your  consul. 

After  having  read  your  report  for  1808,  which  you  sent  me  first, 
and  found  there  so  much  of  interest,  and  so  many  references  to 
reports  of  an  earlier  date,  which  I  did  not  know,  you  will  not  M^onder 
that  I  instantly  took  t!ie  resolution  to  procure  them  all,  and  thus 
increase  my  library  by  a  work  of  great  value,     I  tried  to  get  the 
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books  through  my  bookseller^  as  I  believed  they  were  to  be  bought. 
I  now  see  my  error,  and  feel  ashamed  that  I,  though  against  my. will, 
have  presumed  so  much  on  your  benevolence.  I  beg  you  to  receive 
my  best  thanks,  and  be  assured  that  the  treasure  you  have  bestowed 
upon  me  will  not  be  to  me  a  dead  stock. 

You  invite  me  to  the  national  congress  which  you  intend  to  have 
in  A^nerica  this  year.  However  much  I  long  to  see  the  country 
where  so  powerful  material  faculties  must  be  employed  in  the  eervioe 
of  the  spirit  and  the  heart,  and  however  gladly  I  should  attend  to  a 
discussion  about  all  the  important  and  interesting  topics  which  the 
programme  contains,  yet  I  am,  as  well  by  public  as  by  private 
reasons,  prevented  from  following  your  friendly  invitation.  Besides, 
as  I  only  in  my  advanced  age  have  learned  your  language,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  partake  in  such  an  oral  discussion. 

I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  not  yet,  according  to  your  wish,  have 
sent  you  a  report  about  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  our  country,  but 
my  time  has,  during  the  last  half  year,  been  so  occupied  by  travel- 
ing and  business  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  do  it.  I  shall  now, 
without  delay,  comply  with  your  demand. 
I  remain,  sir,  respectfully 

your  most  obedient  servant, 

FE.  BRUUN. 


6.  Fbom  a.  M.  Dallas,  M.D.,  Inspbotor  Gbnebal  of  Prisons  in 

Punjab,  India. 

May  Bush  House,  Felixstowe,  ) 
Suffolk,  JSept.  1,  1870.      ) 

3fy  Dear  /Sir,  —  1  beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  volume  of 
your  report  for  1869,  received  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  hope  to  send  you 
some  of  my  reports  on  the  Punjab  prisons  shortly.  Should  I  not  be 
able  to  do  so  before  I  leave  this  country,  I  hope  to  send  them  on  my 
return  to  India.  I  start  for  India  very  early  next  year,  and  my 
address  will  then  be  Lahore,  Punjab,  East  Indies. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly 

A.  M.  DALLAS, 
Dr.  E.  a  Winks. 
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Feom  Mon8.  O,  Despatt,  AssiBTANT  Impeeial  Peocureub  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Rheims. 

[Tranalfttion.] 

RnKiMS,  March  19,  1870. 

Sir^  —  I  am  sure  that,  in  your  clmracter  of  secretary  of  the  New 
York  prison  association ,  all  questions  belonging  to  the  improvenients 
to  be  introduced  into  the  penitentiary  eyeteraB  of  diflferent  states,  as 
well  as  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  must  have  interest 
for  yon.  I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  be  pleased  to  accept  for  yourself, 
and  to  present  to  the  great  pri&on  association  of  New  York,  a  work 
which  I  have  just  published  on  a  judicial  inetitntiou,  which  has  ren- 
dered important  services  in  France^  as  regards  the  trial  of  malefactors 
and  the  antecedents  of  each  citizen,  viz.:  the  institution  oi  judicial 
registers. 

The  honorable  author  of  this  institution,  the  leading  criminaliBt 
of  France,  Mr.  Bonneviile  do  Marsaogy,  with  whom  jou  are  well 
acquainted,  communicated  to  you  last  year  an  essay  which  you  had 
requested  of  him  relating  to  this  matter  (the  criminal  register  in 
France).  My  work  gives  not  only  all  which  that  essay  contains,  but 
also  the  entire  organization  of  the  institution  in  France  and  other 
countries,  together  with  the  ordinances  and  decrees  regulating  the 
institntiou. 

I  have  thought  that  this  work,  which  I  have  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  with  the  view  of  making  known  to  all  nations  our 
French  system,  and  euablinoj  them  to  draw  from  it  whatever  of  good  , 
they  may  be  able  to  find  thereinj  for  use  in  their  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  you.  I  venture, 
tlicrefore,  to  commend  the  book  to  yonr  examination,  begging  you, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  ideas  contained 
in  it  to  the  prison  association,  which,  I  am  aware,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  antecedents  of  persons  charged 
with  crime.  If  I  liad  not  imposed  it  upon  myself  as  a  duty  not  to 
speak  of  tlio  antlior,  I  might  say  that  the  work  has  been  well 
received  in  France. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  distinguished  regard. 

O.  DESFATY, 
Suhatitut  du  Procurtur  Imperial  pres  Le  Tribunal  de  Reims, 

P.  S.  —  Two  nations,  Italy  and  Portugal,  have  already  adopted 
our  French  criminal  register.  If  all  nations  would  adopt  it,  we 
should  arrive  at  a  universal  repression,  in  the  highest  degree  salu- 
tary to  the  interests  of  society. 

I  Sen.  No.  5.1  1ft 
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8.  Fbom  Florence  Nightikoale. 

London,  May  28^,  1870. 

5*r,  —  Since  I  wrote  the  inclosed,  I  have  received  your  second 
letter,  dated  May  9, "electing"  me  a  "corresponding  member"  of 
your  prison  association. 

I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  decline  the  kindness,  both  on  accoont 
of  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  of  the  great  interest  which  I 
take  in  your  most  important  subject — criminal  reformation — for 
wliich,  after  all,  so  little  has  been  done  in  England. 

The  conquests  of  the  world  in  practical  science,  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  in  means  of  communication,  have  been,  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  those  of  giants.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  our  systeni 
of  government,  of  moral  and  social  science,  of  education,  of  our 
management  of  paupers  and  criminals  f 

I3ut  I  must  again  express  my  hope  that,  if  I  accept  the  honor  you 
have  done  me,  you  will  kindly  remember  how  overweighted  I  am ; 
and  that,  as  a  ^^ corresponding^^  member,  I  am,  from  sad  necessity, 
almost  useless. 

Pray,  convey  my  earnest  thanks  to  your  association,  and  believe 
me,  sir,  ever  your  faithful  servant, 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
The  Rev'd  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. 
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IX    REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  COMmSSION  ON 
PRISON  LABOR, 

The  following  coiicmrreiit  resolution  waa  paaaed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  at  its  last  session ,  to  wit : 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That  a  commission,  to  con- 
sist of  three  citizens,  be  appointed  by  the  governor  (with  po%ver 
to  visit  the  state  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the 
state,  and  send  for  persons  and  papers),  whose  diitj  it  shall  be  to 
examine  and  consider  the  whole  queation  of  prison  labor  in  its 
relation  to  free  labor,  and  report  to  the  legislature,  within  ten 
days  from  the  beginning  of  its  next  session,  what  legislation, 
if  any,  relating  thereto,  is,  in  their  judgment,  necessary  and 
expedient:  Provided^  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the 
members  of  this  commission,  other  than  reasonable  expenses 
incurred  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duty  hereby 
laid  upon  them. 

The  undersigned,  having  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  by  his 
excellency,  Gov,  Hoffman,  commissioners  nnder  the  above  resolu- 
tion, liave  examined  and  considered  the  matter  thus  referred  to 
them,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following 

REPORT : 

The  undersigned  deem  it  expedient  to  offer  a  brief  recital  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  creation,  by  the  legislatui'e,  of  the 
present  commission.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  mechanics 
and  workingmen  of  the  state  have  felt  that  an  nndne  competition 
existed  between  prison  labor  and  free  labor,  to  the  prejudice  and 
detriment  of  the  latter.  The  result  of  this  conviction  on  their 
pnrt  has  been  repeated  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  relief.  In 
the  legislative  session  of  1868,  a  bill  passed  the  assembly,  Iiaving 
this  object  in  view  ;  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  In  1869  no 
action  appears  to  have  been  had  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
on  tlie  subject  of  prison  labor.  In  1870  the  assembly  passed 
another  bill,  relating  to  this  matter,  but  the  senate  again  refused 
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it8  concnrrence.  This  bill  was  framed,  and  intended,  to  acoomplith 
the  following  ends,  to  wit : 

1.  To  abolish  the  contract  system  of  labor  in  the  state  prisonfl, 
and  in  all  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  state. 

2.  To  prohibit,  in  these  several  classes  of  institutions,  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  other  than  such  as  are  either  exclusively 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  or  such  as  may  least  conflict  with 
the  mechanics  of  the  state. 

3.  To  forbid  the  sale,  at  prices  less  than  their  fair  market  valoey 
of  all  goods  manufactured  in  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries 
and  reformatories  of  the  state. 

4.  To  change  the  character  of  the  several  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories,  making  them  state  instead  of  local  institutions,  by 
requiring  them  to  pay  their  earnings  into  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
and  the  state  annually  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  on  their  manufacturing  and  business  operations. 

The  senate,  regarding  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  assembly 
bill,  the  main  features  of  which  we  have  outlined  above,  as  too 
sweeping  and  radical  to  be  safely  inaugurated  without  further 
light  and  a  more  careful  study  of  its  bearings  and  probable  conse- 
quences, and  declining  either  to  adopt  or  reject  the  assembly  bill, 
instituted,  by  means  of  a  joint  resolution,  the  extended  examina- 
tions and  inquiries,  of  which  the  undersigned  were  constituted 
agents  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  and  whose  results  we  pro- 
pose to  embody  in  the  present  report. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  proposed  labor,  we  beg  to 
be  indulged  in  a  remark,  not  absolutely  required  of  us,  at  least  in 
this  stage  of  our  report,  and  yet,  we  think,  not  improper,  and  pos- 
sibly not  unimportant,  to  be  submitted  just  here.  The  governor 
has  so  constituted  the  commission,  that  both  the  working  men  and 
those  who  have  heretofore  been  understood  to  be  opposed  to  their 
views  are  fairly  represented  upon  it.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
hero  frankly  avow  the  conviction  that  each  party  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  misinterpreted  the  views  and  actions  of  the  other.  On  the 
one  side,  the  working  men  have  been  misunderstood  as  being 
opposed  to  all  industrial  and  skilled  labor  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories ;  and,  on  the  other,  their  assumed  antagonists  have  been  no 
less  misunderstood  as  opposing  all  just  and  fair  dealing  toward 
mechanics,  so  far  as  the  question  of  prison  labor  is  concerned.  If 
nothing  fnrtlier  comes  of  this  commission  than  the  removal  of  these 
irritating  errors  and  prejudices,  and  the  prevention  thereby  of  the 
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HQutnal  criminations  to  whicli  they  are  apt  to  give  rise,  a  material 
benefit  will  have  been  accomplished  by  it.  But  we  trust  that  the 
good  done,  and  to  be  done,  by  our  labors,  does  not,  and  will  not, 
stop  here*  We  indulge  the  hope,  that,  n&  the  result  of  our  confer- 
ence and  inquiries,  we  ehall  come  to  a  better  understanding,  and 
so  be  both  inclined  and  enabled  to  combine  onr  efforts,  and  make 
them  effective  in  the  accompliabment  of  such  a  reform  in  the 
prison  system  of  our  state  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties, 
because  promotive  of  the  interests  of  all ;  a  reform  which  shall 
make  of  oar  adult  as  well  as  our  juvenile  prisons  real  reforma- 
tories, and  which,  returning  their  inmates  to  society  honest  and 
industrious  citizens,  shall  put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  materially 
diminish,  the  drain  upon  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  state, 
occasioned  by  their  former  spoliations* 

The  commissioners  visited  all  the  institutions  referred  to  in  the 
joint  resolution  under  which  they  received  their  appointment  — 
fourteen  in  number,  some  of  them  more  than  once  —  and  spent  not 
less  than  six  weeks  in  taking  testimony,  holding,  during  much  of 
that  time,  three  sessions  a  day.  They  examined,  orally,  ninety-sir  ' 
witneasea.  But,  besides  this,  tliey  sent  out  circular  letters,  con- 
taining each  sundry  interrogatories,  deemed  suitable  to  the  class 
addressed,  and  likely  to  elicit  valuable  information  or  opinions. 
These  circulars  were  directed,  first,  to  the  boards  of  inspectors  and! 
managers  of  the  several  penitentiariea  and  reformatories  in  New 
York ;  second,  to  the  heads  of  a  number  of  the  leading  prisons 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  state  ;  and  third,  to  a  few  prominent 
citizens  of  the  state,  —  asking  their  opinion,  as  business  men,  on  one 
or  two  important  points  involved  in  the  investigation  with  which 
they  were  charged.  We  received  five  answers  to  the  first  named 
of  these  circulars ;  seven  to  the  second  j  and  ten  to  the  third. 
Thus  have  we  been  aided  in  our  inquiries  in  the  way  of  statements 
of  fact,  or  opinion,  or  both,  by  one  hundred  and  ten  difierent  indi- 
viduals, and  by  five  boards  in  their  official  capacity.  Of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  personally,  three  were  inspectors  and  two  wardens 
of  state  prisons ;  two  were  physicians,  one  a  chaplain,  one  a  clerk, 
and  one  a  principal  keeper  of  ditto;  one  an  ex-warden  of  ditto  ; 
seven  were  enperintendents  of  penitentiaries  and  workJiouses ;  * 
four  were  superintendents  of  reformatories;  four  were  managers 
^and  five  employes  of  penitentiaries  and  reformatories;  twenty- 
three  were  contractors,  or  their  agents ;  thirty-tliree  were  mechan- 
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ic8  and  workingmeD ;  four  were  mannfactnrers  and  dealers  in  boobi 
and  Bboes ;  and  Beven  were  individuals  that  cannot  be  classified. 

The  names  of  the  most  of  the  witnesses  examined  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient guaranty  of  the  value  of  their  testimony.  The  boards  of 
inspectors  and  managers,  speaking  officiallj,  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable  in  their  detail  of  facts, 
though  their  opinions,  being  fallible  like  those  of  other  men,  may, 
equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  contested,  with  entire  respect 
both  for  their  judgment  and  their  persons.  The  prison  ofiicers  out 
of  the  state,  who  have  favored  tlie  commission  with  statements, 
are,  without  exception,  men  of  large  observation  and  experience 
in  the  management  of  prisons,  and  what  they  say  is  entitled  to 
consideration  accordingly.  Among  the  business  men*  who  have 
expressed  their  judgment  on  two  vital  points  of  prison  manage^ 
ment,  in  reference  to  which  that  class  of  persons  are  most  compe- 
tent to  form  and  express  a  reliable  opinion,  will  be  recognized 
names  not  surpassed  in  eminence  and  weight  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Such,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
present  commission ;  such  the  nature  of  the  investigation  confided 
to  them ;  such  the  scope  and  extent  of  their  inquiries ;  and  such 
the  witnesses  whom  they  have  summoned  to  aid  them  in  their 
work.  They  now  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  analyzing  the 
mass  of  testimony  which  they  have  gathered,  and  of  setting  forth, 
as  briefly  as  they  can  without  weakening  their  force,  the  conclu- 
sions, the  practical  lessons,  which,  in  their  judgment,  the  evidence 
warrants  and  supports. 

The  following  propositions  are  believed  by  the  commissioners 
to  be  fairly  deducible  from,  and  fully  sustained  by,  the  evidence, 
as  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  witnesses,  or  furnished  in  writing, 
and  hereto  appended.  The  commissioners  will  feel  themselves 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  citing  at  any  great  length  from  the 
testimony,  as  their  clerk  has,  under  their  instructions,  prepared  an 
extended  index,  in  which,  first,  the  evidence  of  each  witness  will 
be  found  carefully  analyzed,  and  the  substance  of  it  condensed  into 
the  briefest  space  possible,  with  references  that  will  enable  the 
reader  to  turn  at  once  to  the  full  text  of  the  evidence ;  and, 
secondly,  under  appropriate  headings,  will  be  found  set  down  all 
that  all  the  witnesses  have  testified  on  that  point,  with  the  necessaiy 
references  to  the  answers,  in  which  their  statements  appear  in  extenao. 
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I,  The  contract  system  of  prison  labor  is  had^  and  should  he 
abolished. 

Tlic  evidence  taken  and  licrewitli  printecl,  prepoiideratea  greatly 
on  tlio  side  of  tlii3  proposition.  Mr.  Gaylord  B,  IIiiLbell,  a  vet- 
eran prison  officer,  a  man  of  %vide  observation ^  calm  judgment^ 
and  reinarkablo  equipoise  in  hia  entire  mental  and  moral  constita- 
tioiij  testified,  and  gave  bis  reasona  therefor  in  full,  that,  in  bis 
opinion  —  the  result  of  long  and  careful  study  —  the  contract  sys- 
tem tended  to  diminiab  the  revenues  of  our  prisonSj  had  a  demoral- 
izing effect  upon  their  disciplinoj  and  operated  as  an  obstruction  to 
tho  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  lln  Ross^  warden  of  Auburn 
prison,  and  for  many  yoare  a  contractor  in  the  prisons  of  New 
York  and  Canada,  gave  it  as  bis  judgment  that  "  a  large  proportion 
of  tho  punishments  are  due  to  tho  contract  system;''  and,  further^ 
that  be  "looks  upon  it  as  beingj  upon  tbe  whole,  obstructive  to 
the  reformation  of  the  convicts.''  Chaplain  Shepard,  of  the  same 
prison,  considered  *Hbe  contract  system  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
reformation  of  the  priaoners."  Dr.  Ditnon,  physician  at  Auburn, 
considered  tho  contract  system  lojurioufl  to  the  health  of  prisoners, 
and  believed  that  "  more  than  half  of  the  punishments  were  duo 
to  it." 

Mr.  Levi  S.  Fulton,  now  enperiotcndent  of  the  Rochester  liouse 
of  refuge,  but  for  eight  years  holding  the  same  position  in  the 
Monroe  county  penitentiary,  believed  '*the  contract  system,  as  it 
exists  in  most  of  onr  penal  institutions,  to  be  injurious  to  their 
discipline."  Mr.  James  S.  Graham,  a  very  intelligent  witness,  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  comniissionj  botli  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Rochester  house  of  refuge  and  as  a  work- 
ing  man,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  IIow  does  tbe  contract  sys- 
tem affect  the  boys  in  tbe  house  of  refuge  ?"  said  :  **  It  is  injurious 
to  their  morals ;  it  places  the  boys,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day, 
under  the  control  of  persons  wholly  irrcsponeiblo  to  tbe  officers 
of  the  institution ;  on  tbe  representations  of  th^e  persons,  they 
are  liable  to  be  punished.  It  is  well  known  tliat  boys  disposed  to 
reform,  but  good  workers,  have,  through  the  reports  of  contractors, 
been  kept  in  lower  grades,  and  thus  their  discharge  has  been  hin- 
dered. The  contractors  also  hire  as  overseers  men  who  have  not, 
and  cannot  get,  recommendations  morally  or  socially.  The  boys 
know  they  are  earning  four  or  five  times  as  much,  sometimes,  as  is 
being  paid  into  the  house  for  them.    Some  contractors  never  notice 
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the  bojB,  and  the  effect  is  to  make  them  uneasy  and  onmly.  Tha 
boys  in  those  shops  where  the  contractors  visit  and  notice  tiie  boja 
are  the  best  bojs,  and  I  attribute  it  to  this  fact  Up  to  January 
1, 1870,  there  was  one  chair  shop  in  which  forty  men  were  employed 
and  forty  boys ;  the  largest  and  strongest  boys  in  the  house  were 
assigned  to  this  shop,  and  were  mixed  up,  indiscriminately,  with 
these  men,  who  sold  them  tobacco,  and  perhaps  something  wone, 
and  encouraged  them  to  steal.  Men  have  been  discharged  for  this. 
Discipline,  with  many  of  the  contractors,  meant  knocking  down, 
or  other  corporal  punishment;  they  believed  the  boys  all  bad. 
The  contractors  were  always  interfering  with  the  management  of 
the  house." 

Dr.  Brooks,  superintendent  of  the  New  York  juvenile  asylum, 
testified :  ^^  I  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  contract  system,  and  know 
something  of  its  machinery.  I  consider  it  the  greatest  hindrance 
to  the  reformation  of  the  boys  that  could  be  devised.  I  have  known 
some  institutions  which  nearly  proved  failures,  as  reformatoriea,  in 
consequence  of  the  contract  system.  To  the  question,  "Are  you 
able  to  state  any  facts,  showing  the  evil  effects  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem on  those  subjected  to  its  influence  ?"  he  said :  "  In  a  number 
of  instances  there  has  been  either  a  collusion  between  contractors' 
foremen  and  the  inmates,  which  tends  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  refor- 
mation, or  there  has  been  a  feeling  of  almost  murderous  hostility 
between  them,  originating  from  a  belief  on  the  boys'  part  that  thoy 
are  overworked  and  misused  by  the  foremen.  In  letters  received 
from  boys  whom  we  have  had  here,  and  who  were  afterward  sent 
to  prison,  they  have  spoken  of  the  ignorance  of  the  men  [employed 
by  contractors]  who  were  placed  over  them,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  misused  without  the  knowledge  of  the  warden. 
From  my  observations,  and  from  using  all  the  means  in  my  power 
of  acquiring  information,  I  have  arrived  at  the  belief  that  the  con- 
tract system  is  a  decided  hindrance  to  reformation.  It  also  tends 
to  protract  a  boy^s  stay  in  the  institution  for  the  benefit  of  his 
services,  which  wounds  the  boy's  sense  of  justice,  and  makes  him 
cherish  very  revengeful  feelings  toward  the  contractors'  foremen." 

Ko  direct  question  appears  to  have  been  put  to  brother  Teliow, 
rector  of  the  Catholic  protectory  of  New  York,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  contract  system.  Still,  the  commissioners  are  not  left  in  doubt 
in  regard  to  his  opinion  on  that  point.  In  a  paper,  prepared  since 
his  examination,  for  a  prison  congress  in  Cincinnati,  he  gives 
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emphatic  expression  to  bis  convictions  on  this  point  in  tho  foUow- 
ing  words :  ''  Wo  have  never  countenanced  the  contract  system,  by 
which  the  inoiato  is  sunk  to  a  condition  next  to  that  of  slavery^  * 

The  three  state  prison  inspectors,  Messrs.  McNeil,  Scheu  and 
Laflin,  declared  their  jodgment  to  be  as  follows  :  That  tho 
management  of  tho  labor  of  Clioton  prison  by  the  state  has  been 
DO  more  successful,  financialJyj  than  has  that  of  Sing  Sing  and 
Aubura  prisons  through  contractors;  and  that  they  would  not 
favor  committing  the  management  of  the  industries  of  our  state 
prisons  to  their  wardens,  so  long  as  they  remained  subject  to 
removal  on  political  grounds.  Nevertheless,  they  refused  to 
express  a  positive  opinion  favoring  the  permanent  continuance  of 
the  contract  system,  and  would  only  declare  themselves  ia  favor 
of  its  continuance,  *'  until  some  better  system  should  he  fully 
developed;"  an  opinion  in  which  the  coraraissioners  concur  with- 
out reserve. 

The  judgment  of  the  workingmen  will  have  such  weight  with 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  with  others  as  it  is  entitled  to ; 
but  it  was  unanimous,  and  very  decided  in  opposition  thereto.  So 
far  as  their  knowledge  extended,  they  believed  it  injurious  to  the 
prisoners;  but  they  were  positive,  without  exception,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  an  injury  to  themselves. 

Not  all,  however,  of  the  hundred  and  odd  witnesses  examined 
by  tie  commissioners  concur  in  their  views  as  to  the  contract 
system  with  tho  witnesses  whose  testimony  has  been  cited  above. 
All,  indeed,  admit  that  where  contractors  are  permitted  to 
become  a  power  in  a  prison,  and  especially  where  their  power 
reaches  to  the  extent  of,  in  effect,  controlling  its  management^ 
nothing  could  well  be  more  prejudicial  than  such  a  system  to  all 
the  true  ends  of  prison  discipline.  But  several  of  the  witnesses 
expressed  the  belief  that,  where  the  contract  system  is  kept  well 
in  hand  by  the  prison  authorities,  it  is  the  best  labor  system  for 
income,  and  not  objectionable  in  other  respects.  We  cannot  cite 
the  testimony  of  all  on  this  point  in  full,  but  those  who  wish  to 
consult  it  ean  readily  do  so  by  referring  to  the  index,  which  follo^vs 
the  minutea  of  evidence. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  house  of  refuge  on  Kandall's 
island.  The  commissioners  regard  it  as  due  alike  to  tlie  authori- 
ties of  the  refuge  and  the  position  which  they  themselves  feel 
constrained  to  take  on  the  present  question,  that  tbey  go  somewhat 
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into  detail  on  tbe  evidence  relating  to  the  contract  system  as  it 
exists  in  that  institution.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  super- 
intendent, in  answer  to  several  questions  put  to  him,  was  to  this 
effect:  '^I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the  common  objection 
against  the  contract  system  in  penal  and  reformatory  institatioiu, 
that  it  is  adverse  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  is  applicable  to  this 
institution.''  '^It  has  no  unfavorable  influence  on  the  discipline 
of  the  house."  ''  Holding,  as  we  do,  the  whole  matter  in  onr 
hands,  it  cannot  prove  detrimental  to  the  reformation  of  tlie  per- 
sons subjected  to  it" 

Mr.  Oliver  S.  Strong,  president  of  the  board  of  managers,  testi- 
fied as  follows :  ^^  The  contract  system  was  established  in  the 
beginning,  as  the  best  means  of  saving  us  from  an  outlay  of  capi- 
tal, from  incurring  bad  debts,  from  the  depreciation  of  valaes,  and 
from  being  subjected  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  In  order, 
however,  that  there  should  be  no  undue  influence  or  thwarting  of 
onr  purposes  for  the  good  of  the  inmates,  the  form  of  oor  contrsct 
was  so  made  that  the  control  of  the  inmates  should  not  be  at  sH 
exercised  by  the  contractors,  either  as  to  their  hours  of  labor,  the 
amount  of  their  tasks,  or  their  moral  conduct  Ko  contractor  has 
ever  been  allowed  to  continue  in  the  institution  a  moment  after  it 
was  found  that  either  the  character  of  the  labor  or  his  mode  of 
carrying  out  his  contract  was  prejudicial  to  either  the  mond  or 
physical  welfare  of  the  inmates.  In  fact,  wo  have  always  aooglit 
for  those  forms  of  labor  which  were  best  adapted  to  their  age  and 
their  capacity.  Frequently,  propositions  have  been  made  bj  con- 
tractors to  the  board  of  managers,  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  labor 
of  the  inmates,  provided  that  the  board  would  stipulate  that  the 
children  should  remain  for  a  fixed  period  after  they  had  attained 
considerable  skill  in  the  trade  in  which  they  had  been  instracted. 
To  this  our  reply  has  invariably  been  that  every  inmate  should  be 
discharged  whenever  onr  system  of  discipline  had  attained  the 
objects  sought,  viz. :  his  reformation  and  the  instilling  a  demre  for 
a  better  life." 

There  were  also  examined  as  witnesses,  Mr.  Steele,  an  overseer 
in  the  institution ;  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Barber,  contnctor'a  fore- 
men; and  Mr.  Biley  and  Mr.  Dimock,  contractor's  instracton. 
The  general  drift  of  the  testimony  given  by  these  gentlemen,  so 
far  as  it  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  contract  sjrstem. 
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at  least  not  against  it;  but  it  would  take  up  too  mticli  space  to 
cite  extracts  from  their  evidence. 

Mr,  Crowne,  formerly  employed  by  the  Blioe  contractor,  Mn 
Whitelioiise,  as  an  instructor  in  the  bouse  of  refuge;  Mi\  Knck 
and  Mr,  Fcldman,  employed  by  him  as  workmen ;  Mr,  Coffin, 
employed  by  him  as  book-keeper  there;  and  Mr.  JBradshaw, 
employed  by  him  in  his  outside  manufactory  —  all  gave  evidence 
relating  to  the  working  of  the  contract  systora  in  the  refuge.  Mr. 
Feldman'a  testimony,  which  was  the  most  damaging,  the  commis- 
Bionera  consider  as  rebutted  and  set  aside  —  at  least  as  regards  the 
boy  who,  he  testified,  had  died  in  con seq nonce  of  punishments 
received  — by  the  depositions  of  subsequent  witnesses,  particu- 
larly by  that  of  superintendent  Jones,  on  being  recalled  and 
re-examined- 

As  to  the  other  witnesses:  To  the  question,  *'What  do  you 
consider  the  effect  of  the  contract  system,  as  carried  on  in  the 
house  of  refnge,  on  the  boys'  moral  character?"  Mr.  Crowne,  who 
had  been  contractor's  instructor  there  for  two  years,  said:  "I 
believe  it  to  be  very  injurious.  When  a  boy  ia  punislied 
for  failing  in  his  task,  or  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help, 
it  arouses  a  feeling  of  revenge,  which,  I  believe,  the  boys  cher- 
ish till  manhood.  I  have  often  heard  boys  say  that,  if  they 
could  meet  their  keeper  outside,  they  would  murder  him ;  and, 
that  they  would  lie  in  wait  for  their  'boss,^  and  'get  square* 
with  him.  So  I  think  it  hardens  the  boys*  hearts.  As  far 
aa  moral  training  is  concerned,  there  is  none  of  it  in  the 
shop,  and  whatever  they  receive  elsewhere  is  apt  to  be  neu- 
tralized when  they  come  into  the  shop,  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  contractors'  foremen  swear  in  the  presence  of  the  boys, 
the  effect  of  which  I  believe  to  be  bad  every  way,'*  Mr.  Crowne 
further  testified,  that  he  considered  the  boys  overtasked  ;  that  he 
had  often  known  them  to  be  whipped  for  not  completing  their 
stents ;  that  he  had  seen  keepers,  on  the  complaint  of  instructors, 
strike  boys  so  hard  as  to  produce  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  lay 
them  flat  on  the  floor ;  that  he  had  frequently  known  boys  to  come 
back  from  the  whipping  closet  with  red  stripes  on  their  backs, 
which  were  visible  through  the  holes  in  their  shirts,  and  that  it 
was  a  common  saying  among  the  boys,  "  you'll  get  tho  stara  and 
stripes ;"  that  he  had  seen  instructors,  '*  when  a  keeper  was  around, 
and  he  dared  not  strike,  tread  on  tho  boys'  bare  toea  (they  wearing 
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no  shoes  in  summer)  so  as  to  cause  them  to  squinn  all  aimmd ; " 
that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  obh'ged  to  act  in  order  to 
advance  the  contractor's  interest,  his  instructors  are  compelled 
to  be  very  selfish ;  that  he  himself  had  been  told  by  a  contractor's 
agent,  that  he  did  not  report  his  boys  and  get  them  whipped  half 
often  enough,  thus  failing  to  get  work  enough  out  of  them ;  and 
that,  as  regards  the  moral  character  of  the  instructors,  he  had 
known  some  of  them  to  teach  small  boys,  employed  as  runnerSy  to 
steal  leather  from  other  instructors,  rewarding  them  therefor  with 
a  cake  or  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  cite  from  the  other  witnesses  named ; 
but  the  tenor  of  their  testimony  was  to  the  same  general  effect^  m 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  it  as  printed  in  full  in  the  minutea  of 
evidence. 

Mr.  Whitehonse,  the  shoe  contractor  at  the  house  of  refuge,  was 
examined  as  a  witness,  and,  among  other  statements  made  by  him, 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  employed  skilled 
workmen  in  the  house  of  refuge,  that  he  had  seventy-five  such  at 
work  there,  the  aggregate  of  whose  weekly  compensation,  as  shown 
by  his  pay-roll,  was  $1,300. 

The  commissioners  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  —  and  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  them  to  bear  this  testimony — that  the  New  York 
house  of  refuge  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  God  and  humanity,  in 
the  rescue  and  salvation  of  vicious  and  criminal  children,  and  that 
its  managers  and  superintendent  are  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
honor  and  integrity,  who  are  as  unselfishly  and  generously,  as  they 
are  zealously  and  earnestly,  devoted  to  their  work.  But  we  have 
just  as  little  doubt,  from  all  the  evidence  before  us,  and  from  the 
best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  whole  subject, 
that  the  contract  system  is,  here  as  elsewhere,  an  obstruction  to  the 
design  of  changing  bad  men  and  bad  boys  into  good  ones.  A 
single  fact,  as  to  which  there  can  be  neither  doubt  nor  denial,  is, 
to  our  apprehension,  decisive  of  this  question  :  it  is,  that  the  con- 
tractor has  a  promiscuous  outside  element  of  seventy-five  men 
introduced  and  diffused  among  these  five  hundred  or  six  hundred 
boys,  who  have  been  sent  tliere  for  their  already  vicious  or  criminal 
practices,  and  needing,  therefore,  for  their  reformation,  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  the  purest  influences  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
obtained,  with  as  few  as  may  be  of  an  obstructive  character.  But 
what  is  tlie  character  of  these  men  {    It  is  in  evidence  that  the 
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tests  of  their  fitness  to  be  admitted  into  the  itistitntion  aro  very 
alight,  since,  according  to  tlic  testimony  of  enpcrintendcnt  Jones, 
they  are  received  "  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  other  men 
employed  here;"  which,  we  take  it,  is  little  less  than  throwing 
the  door  wide  open  to  ail  comers.  This  impression  is  confirmed 
by  other  testimony,  offered  on  the  part  of  the  institotion  itself,  to 
the  effect  that  quite  a  number  of  them  havo  been  dismissed  for 
sranggling  tobacco  into  the  house  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  and  for 
other  improprieties;  while  a  still  greater  number,  no  doubt,  have 
concealed  their  misdeeds  and  retained  their  places.  The  commis- 
sioners themselves  arc  able  to  attest,  from  their  own  knowledge, 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  present  employes  aro  unfit  to  mingle 
with  the  inmates  of  the  refuge.  It  happened  to  them,  on  one 
occasion,  while  prosecuting  their  inquiries,  tliat,  in  leaving  the 
island,  they  crossed  the  East  river  in  the  same  row-boat  with 
twenty-five  to  thirty  of  the  contractors'  men  ;  and,  on  disembark- 
ing, these  latter,  for  some  distance,  followed  them  closely  on  tho 
sidewalk.  It  was  plain,  from  their  conversation,  that,  at  least  to 
some  of  them,  tho  language  of  profanity  was  no  unaccustomed 
form  of  speech ;  and  it  can  liardly  be  supposed  that,  when  tho 
habit  is  so  fastened  upon  them  as  to  make  itself  apparent  in  the 
iin impassioned  moments  of  friendly  intercourse,  they  would 
restrain  themselves  in  tho  presence  of  those  boys,  under  tho 
provocations  wliich,  from  timo  to  time,  cannot  fail  to  ariso  cither 
from  their  dutlncss  or  their  i>crvcrsity; 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  commissioners  wish  it  to  be  nndcr- 
stood  ttiat  they  have  no  special  reference  to  tlio  New  Tork  honso 
of  refuge.  Their  remarks  are  directed  to  t!ie  contract  system 
generally;  but  more  particularly  as  practised  in  our  state  prisons. 

One  of  tho  most  pregnant  counts  in  tho  general  indictment 
framed  against  the  contract  system  in  prisons  and  reformatories  is 
this  very  fact  of  the  introdnction,  throngh  it,  into  these  institu- 
tions, and  their  diffusion  among  the  inmates,  as  superintendents 
and  helpers  of  their  labor,  of  strangers,  outsiders,  who  aro  employed 
by  tho  contractors  as  agents,  accountants,  foremen,  trade-instruct- 
ora,  and  oven  ordinary  laborers ;  men  utterly  without  responsi- 
bility, and,  therefore,  with  no  sense  of  it  and  no  pressure  from  it ; 
men  selected  usually  with  little  regard  to  their  moral  cliaractcr, 
and  often  without  morals;  men  who  do  not  hcsitato  to  smuggle 
tobacco,  liquor,  yoUow-covcrcd  literature,  and  other  contraband 
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articloB  into  the  institations,  and  sell  them  to  the  inmates  at  100, 
200,  800  per  cent  above  their  market  valne ;  men  whoso  inflaenee 
is  ollener  evil  than  good,  and  who  aro  much  more  likely  to  eor- 
rupt  than  to  reform  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 

Another  count  in  the  indictment  against  the  contract  system  is^ 
that  it  has  a  demoralizing  and  corrupting  effect  through  the  giving 
and  receiving  of  bribes  in  some  form  or  other.  The  commisiicm- 
crs,  not  doubting  the  existence  of  this  practice,  and  as  little  its 
pernicious  inflaenee,  had  put  to  several  witnesses  a  quartioii 
designed  to  bring  it  out  and  make  it  patent;  but  none  had 
known,  few  had  heard  of,  such  a  thing.  At  length,  in  ATftmiwlng 
one  of  the  contractors  at  Sing  Sing — Mr.  £eller — the  &ct  came 
out  incidentally,  when  we  were  neither  in  pursuit  nor  ezpeetatioii 
of  such  a  rovolation.  Mr.  Keller  was  explaining  that  ibeper  diem 
paid  for  tlio  men  did  not  represent  all  the  money  whose  payment 
was  involved  in  tho  taking  of  a  prison  contract,  when  he  said : 
'^As  far  as  our  knowledge  of  tho  management  of  Sing  Sing 
prison  goes,  it  is  very  loose.  We  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to 
get  our  work  done  at  all,  to  do  things  which  we  know  were  contrary 
to  good  discipline,  and  which  we  would  not  have  done  had  the 
disciplino  been  good.  We  were  obliged  to  pay  every  convict  in 
our  employ  something  over  and  above  what  we  paid  on  the  eon- 
tract  ;  and,  besides  this,  were  compelled  to  pay  the  keepers  from 
six  dollars  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  in  order  to  advance  our  inter- 
ests. AU  the  contractors  have  to  do  this.  We  did  not  expect  to 
havo  to  do  it,  and  felt  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  we  had  to 
do  it,  or  see  our  interests  suffer.  As  a  further  instance  of  the  laxity 
of  discipline  there — I  know  that  any  convict  who  has  friends  and 
money  can  have  every  comfort  that  he  wants." 

The  commissioners,  in  closing  this  part  of  their  review  of  the 
evidence,  would  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  legislature  tc 
the  very  important  evidence  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  in 
which  he  shows,  by  a  copious  array  of  statistical  tables,  covering 
tho  history  of  the  state  prisons  for  twenty-three  years,  what  an 
utter  failure,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  contract  system  has 
been  in  those  institutions.  Many  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  him 
aro  not  only  striking  but  startling,  and  are  well  calculated,  not  only 
to  arrest  tho  attention,  but  to  engage  the  study  of  the  l^islature. 
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n.  The  indudriea  of  aprisiffiy  <w  well  as  its  diecipHnCj  ought ^  ordi- 
narily^ to  he  managed  hj  its  head. 

This  proposition  follows  from  the  preceding,  by  a  logic  bo  inex- 
orable, that  the  oommisBionerB  did  not  think  it  worth  whilo  to 
iDterrogato  their  witnesseSj  to  any  great  extent,  in  regard  to  it» 
But  a  aimilar  investigation,  conducted,  in  I860,  by  the  prison  asso- 
ciation, through  Bwom  witncescs,  elicited  abundant  testimony,  in 
the  shape  of  opinions,  from  competent  witnesses  —  experienced 
and  able  pnson  superintend  en  ts^  in  support  of  tlie  proposition* 
Mr.  HubbcD,  a  former  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  a  competent  head  could  manage  the  industries  of  a  prison 
much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  and  the  convicts  than  is 
possible  under  the  contract  sptcm.  Mr.  David  L,  Seymour,  also 
a  former  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  of  largo  business  experience  and 
^  capacity,  was  of  the  same  belief.  Gen.  Pilsbury,  of  the  Albany 
i  Penitentiary,  expressed  the  opinion  tliat,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  the  management  of  the  industries  by  a  competent  warden 
'  would  be  the  most  successful  j  and  he  stated  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
while  he  was  warden  of  Connecticut  state  prison,  the  industries 
had  been  managed  part  of  the  time  by  himeelf,  and  part  of  the 
time  through  contractors,  and  that  Aw  management  of  them  had 
been,  financially,  the  greatest  success. 

The  satnc  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Brockway,  of  Michigan  ; 
Mr.  Rice,  of  Maine;  and  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin,  all  of  them 
pei*5on8  of  great   intelligeDco   and  extensive  prison   experience. 
*  The  three  gentlemen  last  named  themselves  managed  the  iudns- 
[ tries  of  the  prisons  soverally  under  their  charge,     Mr,  Cordier's 
r prisoners  —  those  of  them  engaged  on  productive  labor- — averaged 
[$1.36  a  day,  a  sum  larger  by  more  than  a  third  than  is  paid  by 
[contractors  in  any  prison  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
[double  the  general  average  throughout  the  country;     Mr.  Rice, 
[with  an  average  of  prisoners  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  has  not 
only  paid  all  expenses,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years, 
has,  for  the  last  eight  years,  earned  an  annual  surplus  of  |2,000  to 
f  $3,000.  But  the  most  remarkable  financial  results  havebeen  obtained 
under  Mr.  Brockway^s  management.     He  is  at  the  head  of  a  mere 
[house  of  correction,  a  prison  for  misdemeanants,  whose  average  terms 
[of  sentence  are  less  tlian  90  days,  and  with  an  average  number  of  pris- 
oners of  less  than  300 ;  and  yet  tho  income  from  the  labor  of  the 
inmates  not  only  meets  all  expenses  of  every  kind,  btit  leaves  a 
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dear  profit  to  the  institntion  of  $16,000  to  $20,000  a  year, 
we  have  not  mere  apinumj  hut  faotej  whieh  show — and  that  beyond 
all  dispnto  or  cavil  —  that  the  indoBtries  of  a  prison  may  be  sno- 
cessfully  managed  by  its  head. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  profits  of  contractors,  at  least  of  those 
who  are  good  business  men,  are  very  large.  The  evidence  taken 
by  the  present  commission  affords  abundant  proof  of  this.  Mr. 
John  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  Monroe 
county,  stated  to  the  commission  that,  three  years  ago,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  as  supervisor,  he  set  himself  to  study  the  cause 
of  the  annual  deficit  of  the  penitentiary  of  that  county.  The  con- 
tractor paid  the  county  just  $11,000  for  the  labor  of  eighty  men 
at  shoe-making  for  a  whole  year ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  Iiim- 
self,  being  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  twenty  men  at  the  same  business, 
was  paid  by  his  employer  $9,000,  as  the  result  of  their  earnings  for 
nine  mondis.  He  then  tested  the  matter  in  another  way.  He 
ascertained  that  four  pairs  of  shoes  of  a  certain  quality  cost  the 
contractor  fifty  cents,  while  the  same  number  of  pairs,  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  of  work,  cost,  when  made  by  outside  labor,  $1.76 ; 
so  that,  to  cite  the  witness'  own  words,  "  the  county  was  receiving 
only  about  one-third  as  much  for  the  men's  labor  as  it  should  have 
received." 

Mr.  Bryant,  a  machinist  of  Bochester,  who  was  employed  as 
overseer  for  nearly  a  year,  by  the  brush  contractor  in  the  Boches- 
ter house  of  refuge,  testified,  that  his  employer  had  the  services  of 
ninety-six  boys,  and  that  himself  and  the  two  other  overseers 
"  figured  up  the  not  profits  of  the  contractor  to  bo  at  least  $80  per 
day,"  nearly  a  dollar  to  each  boy.  He  said  that  this  calculation 
was  easily  made,  as  they  knew  the  precise  cost  of  the  hair,  wood 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Levi  S.  Fulton,  an  excellent  business  man,  told  the  commis- 
sion that  he  had  contracted  with  the  Onondaga  county  peniten- 
tiary for  110  men,  at  thirty  cents  a  day,  for  five  years.  He  had 
made  a  careful  calculation,  and  satisfied  himself  that  each  man 
would  earn  a  dollar  a  day  above  all  expenses,  except  the  thirty 
cents  to  be  paid  to  the  institution,  which  would  give  a  net  profit 
of  $70  a  day,  or  $21,000  a  year.  The  commissioners  are  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Fulton's  estimate  fell  below  rather  than  exceeded  the 
money  that  was  in  the  contract.    He  was  obliged  to  sell  out, 
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becaoAe  of  the  failture  of  a  partner,  who  had  agreed  to  put  in  all 
the  machinery,  and  furnish  a  cash  capital  of  $10,000. 

But  let  us  see  what  revelations  contractors  themselves  make  as 
to  their  profits.  Mr.  Churchill,  shoe  contractor  in  the  ilonroe 
countj  penitentiary,  testified  to  the  following  facts:  The  total 
amount  of  commercial  values  produced  bj  his  prison  hands,  in 
1S69,  was  $180,000 ;  cost  of  raw  material,  $120,000;  cost  of  prison 
I  labor,  $13,245 ;  cost  of  fiee  labor  in  prison  (overseors  and  instrnct- 
ofb),  $8,400 ;  interest  on  capital  employed  ($40,000)  at  7  per  cent, 
$2,800.  Total  expenses,  $144,445,  which,  deducted  from  total 
values  produced,  leaves,  for  gross  profits,  $35,555.  Allowing  5 
per  cent  to  cover  bad  debts  and  expenses  of  selling — $9^000  —  there 
would  still  be  left,  as  net  profits,  $26,555,  equal  to  a  fraction  over 
66  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

Mr,  James  T.  Stewart,  shoe  contractor  in  the  Onondaga  county 
penitentiary,  testified  to  the  following  facts:  Total  commercial 
values  in  a  year,  $210,000;  cost  of  raw  material,  $147,000;  cost 
of  prison  labor,  $7,000;  cost  of  free  labor  (instructors),  $10,800; 
Interest  on  capital  ($50,000),  $3,500,  This  gives  a  total  of  expenses 
of  $168,300,  and  a  gross  profit  of  $41,700.  Allowing  5  per  cent, 
,  as  before,  for  expenses  of  sale  and  loss  by  bad  debts,  we  have  a  net 
profit  of  $31,200,  equal  to  62  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed.  It 
is  now  apparent  why  the  commiBaioners  expressed  the  belief  that 
,  Mr.  Fulton  had  calculated  the  profits  of  his  contract  in  this  peni- 
tentiary too  low  rather  than  too  high.  Mr.  Stewart  has  but  eighty 
men,  and  his  clear  annual  profit  of  $31,000  gives  a  daily  profit  of 
a  little  more  than  one  dollar  from  each  prisoner* 

From  Mr.  Jaquith's  testimony  (of  the  firm  of  Jaquith  &  Reed, 
shoe  contractors  in  Auburn  prison),  it  appears  that  the  capital 
employed  by  them  is  $35,000,  and  their  net  profits  $22,857  —  the 
profits  consequently  being  equal  to  65  per  cent  of  their  capital. 

The  most  extraordinary  profits  appear  to  be  realized  by  Samuel 
E,  Thompkins  &  Co.,  holding  a  contract  in  Sing  Sing  for  the 
manufacture  of  saddles  and  saddlery  hardware.  Their  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  John  A.  Spence,  testified  that  the  capital  employed 
in  their  prison  business  was  from  $30,000  to  $35,000 ;  that  the 
total  of  commercial  values  produced  was  $130,000 ;  and  that  the 
cost  of  raw  material  was  about  $60,000.  He  said  that  their  con- 
tract called  for  one  hundred  men,  but  that  they  wcro  then  working 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  for  whom  they  were  paying  ^per  diem  of 
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filly  cents.  Estimating  the  avorago  number  at  one  hundjped  and 
fifteen,  the  cost  of  prison  labor  for  the  year  would  be  $17y950. 
Supposing  tlie  cost  of  the  free  labor  to  be  equal  to  that  of  prison 
labor  —  a  very  high  estimate  —  and  counting  the  capital  at 
$35,000,  the  highest  figure  given,  we  have  this  result:  Total 
values  produced,  $130,000;  total  expenses  incurred,  $96,000; 
profits,  after  deducting  five  per  cent  for  bad  debts  and  coat  of 
sales,  $26,600 ;  proportion  of  net  profits  to  capital  as  76  to  100 ; 
tliat  is  to  say,  an  annual  profit  exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  oap> 
ital  employcKl. 

The  commissioners  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  profits  realised 
by  Mr.  AVhitchouse,  shoe  contractor  hi  the  New  York  houBO  of 
refuge  from  the  labor  of  the  boys  in  that  institution.  It  appean 
from  tlie  testimony  of  Mr.  Adams,  a  foreman  in  tlie  shoe  shop  of 
the  larger  boys,  that  the  standard  day's  work  for  the  boys  in  that 
division  is,  at  lasting,  forty  paira  of  shoes ;  and  from  that  of  Mr. 
Steele,  an  ovei-seer  in  the  shoe  shop  of  the  younger  boys,  that  the 
standard  task  for  the  boys  in  that  division  is,  at  the  same  busineBB, 
tliirty-thrce  pairs.  The  commissioners  desired  and  endeavored  to 
find  out  from  these  gentlemen  what  would  be  considered  a  fair 
day^s  work  for  a  man  outside;  and  they  cannot  but  declare  them- 
selves not  wholly  satisfied  with  this  part  of  their  examination. 
lit.  Adams  said  that  he  could  form  no  idea  of  what  a  man's  day's 
work  was,  but  explained  that  he  was  a  cutter,  and  had  worked  but 
little  at  making  shoes.  Mr.  Steele's  examination  upon  this  point 
was  as  follows : 

"  Q.  What  is  the  task  assigned  each  boy  ?  A.  At  lasting,  thirty- 
three  pairs;  at  nailing,  forty-seven  pairs;  at  heeling,  sixty-seven 
pairs.  The  boys  who  are  employed  at  sewed  work  are  tasked  just 
the  same. 

"  Q.  What  proportion  of  a  man's  day's  work  are  these  several 
tasks  {    A.  I  do  not  know  what  is  considered  a  day's  work  outside. 

"  Q.  Are  yon  a  practical  shoemaker?    A.  I  am. 

'*Q.  Do  you  not,  then,  know  about  what  would  constitute  a 
man's  day's  work  in  the  several  departments  of  shoe-making  t  A.  It 
has  been  so  long  since  I  worked  outside  that  I  do  not  know. 

"  Q.  Can  you  form  no  judgment  on  this  point  t  A.  I  could 
not,  as  I  never  worked  on  a  team  outside." 

So  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  seek  in  other  quarters  the 
information  which  these  witnesses  could  not  give  them.    From  the 
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testimony  of  Bcveral  practical  fihoe-makcra,  thoy  learned  that  fi^oai 
fifty-flvo  to  Bixty  paii-s  wcro  accounted  a  full  day's  work  for  a 
fikilled  workraan  outside  at  lasting  j  so  that,  taking  tlio  liigbest 
number  naoied  as  a  man's  day's  work,  the  larger  boys  id  the  refuge, 
it  appears,  do  two-tliirds,  and  the  smaller  ones  more  than  half,  a 
day's  work  of  an  adult  workman.  This  evidence,  it  is  tnio,  relates 
to  lasting  alone ;  butj  in  the  fm^tlicr  comments  we  shall  feel  called 
upon  to  make,  wo  assume  that  about  the  same  proportions  are 
maintained  in  the  other  departments  of  shoo-makhig.  Mr,  White- 
houBO  informed  tho  commissioners  that  he  employed  in  1809  a 
daily  average  of  575  to  600  boys,  which,  therefore,  we  will  place 
at  the  exact  number  of  587.  From  Mr.  Steele  we  learn  that  233 
of  these  belonged  to  tho  division  of  younger  bo3*s,  and,  of  coui'se, 
tho  remaining  354  must  have  been  of  tlie  class  of  older  boys.  It 
is  fair  to  assume,  therefore— and  we  think  ttic  estimate  moderate  — 
that  tlio  entire  number  employed  by  Mr.  Whitehouso  will  average, 
for  300  days  in  tho  year,  half  a  man's  day's  work  each.  This 
takes  off  one-fourth  from  tho  standard  day's  work  of  tho  larger 
bo3^s,  and  one-tenth  from  that  of  tho  smaller  ones  —  an  ample 
allowance,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  for  apprenticeship?,  sickness,  spoiled 
work,  etc,  etc.  Yet,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  wo  will  etill 
further  throw  off  eighty-Bevcn  boys,  conutirjg  the  average  number 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  500,  and  giving  tho  average  num- 
ber of  men's  day's  work  done  by  them  at  250.  And  what  result 
as  to  profits  from  tlieir  labor  slnvll  we  have?  Mr.  Whitohou«o 
told  the  commission  that  he  employed  about  6event3^-iive  ontsido 
hands  in  tho  house  of  refuge,  and  paid  them  $1,300  per  week, 
which,  if  the  number  were  exactly  seventy-five,  would  make 
$17.34  each  jxjr  week.  But  ho  further  informed  us,  in  his  testimony, 
that  the  average  wages  of  his  outside  hands  was  about  $17  a 
week.  lie  testified,  also,  tlvat  lie  paid  tho  house  of  refuge  for  tho 
services  of  tho  boys,  in  1800,  $41,41*3,  which  would  give  a  weekly 
average  of  $707.90  ;  cf]ual,  countiug  tho  boya  as  250  men  —  a  very 
low  estimate  —  to  $3.19  a  week  each,  instead  of  $17.34,  which, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  ho  pays  his  outside  hands  who 
work  in  tho  refuge.  Ilcrc,  then,  is  a  clear  weekly  proiit  on  each 
of  the  equivalents  for  250  full  Iiands  —  due,  bo  it  rcnicmbcrcd,  to 
the  contract  system  alotio  — of  $14.15,  This  gives,  ns  the  yearly 
profit  on  each,  $733.50,  or  an  aggregate  profit  on  the  wliolo 
of  $183,875,  whichj  added  to  tho  $i  1,403  paid  by  the  contractor 
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to  the  house  of  refuge,  makes  a  grand  total  of  annual  ^I'niwp  \fj 
the  boys  on  the  shoe  contract  alone — not  counting  theg^rb  orfhe 
boys  on  the  wire  contract — of  $225,868 ;  nearly  twice  as  mneh  m 
the  entire  annnal  expenses  of  the  institution.  We  put  it  to  all  Ikir- 
minded  men,  we  pnt  it  to  the  managers  themselves,  whether  tibe 
shoo  contractor  on  Randall's  Island  pays  a  £Eur  price  for  the  labor 
he  obtains  there  t  Would  any  private  person,  having  sneh  an 
amount  of  labor  to  dispose  of  for  his  individuid  benefit,  aeU  it  at 
such  a  price  t  It  is  not  (and  could  not  well  be)  in  evidonee — but 
the  commissioners  were  assured  from  various  quarters  —  thati  in 
the  thirteen  years  during  which  he  has  held  the  shoe  contract  on 
Bandall's  Island,  the  contractor  has  built  up  a  large  fortune  for 
himself;  and,  surely,  after  the  foregoing  statements,  nobody  will 
either  doubt  it  or  wonder  at  it. 

As  to  what  may  be  realized  from  the  labor  of  priaonen^  the 
commissioners  propose  to  go,  for  a  moment,  outside  the  evidence 
taken  by  themselves  —  for  we  are  not  advocates,  arguing  a  case 
before  a  court,  but  students  of  social  economy,  instructed  by  the 
l^islature  to  make  certain  investigations  for  their  enlightenment  and 
that  of  the  public,  on  a  question  of  practical  legislation ;  on  which 
account,  as  no  man's  personal  rights  are  in  the  issue,  we  feel  not 
only  warranted,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  gather  light  from  any  and 
all  quarters  that  may  be  deemed  trustworthy.  So  judging  of  the 
proprieties  and  obligations  of  our  position,  we  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  certain  facts  connected  with  the 
financial  history  and  results  of  the  state  penitentiary  of  Ken- 
tucky, premising  that  the  labor  system  in  that  institution  has  ever 
been  that  of  leasing  or  farming  out  the  prison  to  a  contractor  — 
such  contractor  to  pay  a  stipulated  annual  bonus  to  the  state  by 
way  of  rental,  to  assume  all  charges  for  support,  to  conduct  the 
discipline  as  well  as  the  industries,  including  the  cost  of  under- 
officers,  and  then  make  all  he  could  out  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs. The  history  of  that  penitentiary  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Wm.  0.  Bneed,  for  many  years  its  medical  officer,  and  universally 
esteemed  in  Kentucky  a  trustworthy  reporter.  Dr.  Sneed  men- 
tions particularly  four  contractors,  who,  after  paying  the  state 
cither  one-half  of  the  clear  profits,  or  a  rental  varying  from  $6,000 
to  $12,000  a  year,  retired  each  with  an  ample  fortune,  at  the  end 
of  an  administration  of  from  five  to  ten  years.  We  do  not  men- 
tion this  labor  system  to  commend  it  —  the  principle  of  the  plan  is 
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objectionable  to  tbe  last  degreo  —  jct  the  facts  stated  by  Dr,  Sneed 
show  that  tlie  IndnBtries  of  a  prison  may  be  eacceesfully  maDaged 
by  the  same  miod  that  preeidca  over  the  diecipline. 

In  view  of  the  entire  dtstail  of  facte  given  nndcr  the  present 
head  of  their  report,  the  coinmiseioners  ask,  in  all  ecriousness, 
whether  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  profits  might  not  be  made 
for  the  state  nnder  a  system  in  which  the  indnatries  of  our  prisons 
shonld  be  managed  by  their  wardens  or  superintendents!  We 
admit  that  this  cannot  be  done,  nor  any  approach  to  it  realized, 
under  onr  existing  system,  in  which  the  heads  are  changed  every 
two  or  three  years,  and  not  only  every  chance  is  given,  but  every 
inducement  hold  out,  to  peculation ;  but  it  surely  may  he  done 
when  the  oflScers  in  charge  are  men  of  competent  capacity,  of 
unswerving  fidelity,  and  permanent  in  their  positions,  so  that  not 
only  is  there  furnished  the  strongest  motive  to  integrity  and  a 
zealous  discharge  of  duty,  but  the  lights  of  eijierienco  are  added 
to  the  force  of  natural  endowments.  Id  there  any  good  reason 
why  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Monroe  county  penitentiary 
should  put  two  dollars  into  the  pockets  of  contractors  for  every  one 
it  puts  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  I  Most  it  necessarily  be 
that  the  contractor  at  the  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  shall  put 
a  full  dollar  into  his  private  purse  for  every  thirty  conta  he  pays 
to  the  county?  Must  other  contractors,  in  other  prisons,  nearly 
double  their  capital  year  by  year,  while  the  state  receives  the 
merest  dole  for  the  labor  by  which  these  vast  profits  arc  accumu- 
lated ?  Is  it  a  necessity  —  imperious  and  uncontrollable  —  that  the 
contractor  on  RandalFs  Island  should  get  the  same  amount  of 
labor  from  the  boys  in  the  house  of  refuge  for  $3.19  that  he  has  to 
pay  $17.34  for  to  outside  hands?  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  believe 
it.  If  such  be  indeed  the  case,  if  tlie  human  family  can  supply  no 
members  who  can  be  intrusted,  m  the  agents  of  the  state^  with 
the  indufltries  of  a  prison,  in  the  assured  confidence  tlaat  they  will 
at  least  approximate  to  the  fidelity  and  success  of  private  enter- 
prise, we  may  all  hang  our  heads  in  shatne  at  the  ineradicable 
corruption  of  humanity,  and  the  extinction  of  the  race  would  be 
an  event  over  which  higher  and  purer  orders  of  being  miyht  well 
sing  psBana  of  rejoicing. 
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IIL  Tlie  aucccstful  management  of  the  indudrie^  qf  a  priaom 
requires  experience  and  htswess  tact;  qttalHies  ifuU  eon 
le  acquired  only  ly  long  pi^ctical  familiarity  wUh  mtek 
management. 

IV.  It  wotdd  not  le  wise  to  commit  the  industries  of  a  jmstm  i» 

the  management  of  its  head^  so  long  as  he  is  not  only  UdbU 
lut  sure  to  be  displaced  on  every  transfer  ofpotDer/rom  one 
political  paHy  to  anoVier. 

V.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  our  state 

prisons^  and  tJi^  frequent  changes  of  officers  therein^  the  remit 
of  which  isj  that  inexperienced  persons  are^for  His  mastpart^ 
at  their  headj  it  %ooxdd  le  unwise  and  unsafe  to  change  the 
system  of  labor  while  the  system  of  government  remains  what 
it  is  at  present. 

VI.  In  order  to  a  safe  and  successful  change  of  the  labor  system 

from  contracts  to  state  management^  it  wiU  be  an  essential 
condition  precedent  that  political  control  be  eliminated  from 
the  government  of  our  state  prisons^  and  that  their  ftdminis- 
tration  be  placed  and  kept  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  capable 
mjeu. 

The  coinmiBBioncrs  liavo  grouped  these  four  propositions  together, 
beeanse  they  arc  intimately  related  to  each  other,  and  may  best  be 
considered  in  connection.  So  far  as  the  witnesses  were  interrogated 
upon  the  several  points  embodied  in  them  —  and  they  were  nearly 
all  BO  interrogated  —  there  was,  if  not  absolute  unanimity  amon^ 
them,  a  veiy  near  approach  to  it.  Indeed,  it  could  not  well  bo 
otherwise;  for  the  points  affirmed  by  the  propositions  are  so  nearly 
of  tlie  nature  of  axioms,  so  self-evident  and  self-evidencing,  that,  in 
all  thoughtful,  and  especially  in  all  well-balanced,  minds,  conviction 
follows  statement  as  naturally,  almost  as  inevitably,  as  shadow 
follows  substance,  or  light  the  rising  sun. 

Let  ns  then,  first,  see  what  those  think  who  ought  to  know  best, 
from  the  opportunities  of  observation  and  experience  affoi'ded  by 
official  position ;  we  refer  to  the  three  state  prison  inspectors — 
Mcssra.  McNeil,  Schcu  and  Laflin.  "We  consider  the  testimony  of 
these  gentlemen  so  important,  and  indeed  so  decisive  of  the  whole 
question,  that  we  cite  it  at  length  and  in  the  ipsissima  verba  in 
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which  it  was  given.  David  B.  McNeil,  being  ondcr  examination, 
testilicd  as  follows : 

"  Q,  Do  you  consider  the  indastrioa  of  our  state  prisons  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  at  tho  present  timol  A,  I  think  they  arc  as 
well  managed  as  they  can  be  under  the  present  prison  system,  wlueh 
involves  such  fi'cquent  changes  of  officei's  and  of  administrations. 

*'  Q.  Do  you  favor  the  continuance  or  the  abolishment  of  tho  con- 
tract system  iu  our  state  prisons?  A.  Until  some  better  prison 
systcra  for  tho  state  is  ftdly  developed,  I  should  favor  tho  contin- 
uance of  the  contract  system, 

"  Q.  Ton  do  not,  then,  think  it  would  be  wise  and  safe  to  abolish 
tho  contract  system,  and  confide  the  management  of  tho  industries 
of  our  state  prisons  to  tlioir  several  wardens,  while  those  officers 
are  subject  to  removal,  and  are,  iu  fact,  often  removed,  on  politi- 
cal grounds!  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would;  the  tenure  of  oQice 
under  such  a  system  is  too  uncertain  and  transient. 

**  Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  tho  managemout  of  a  prison,  and 
particularly  a  largo  prison,  including  its  industries  as  well  as  its 
government  and  discipline,  is  a  business  requiring,  on  tho  part  of 
tho  person  to  whom  it  is  intrusted,  experience  among  liis  other 
qualifications!    A.  Such  is  my  judgment,  decidedly, 

*'Q.  Do  you  consider  tho  frequent  cliange  of  officers,  and  tho 
fluctuating  and  unsteady  discipline  which  is  the  necessaiy  result 
of  such  changes,  favorable  or  otherwise,  to  the  highest  cuds  of 
penal  administration  !  A.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  such  changes 
favorable  to  those  ends* 

**  Q.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  your  belief  that  Uioso  frequent  changes  can 
bo  prevented,  and  a  character  of  permanence  and  stability  given 
to  the  administration  of  our  prisons,  under  tho  existing  system  of 
political  elections  and  appointments  to  office  I  A.  I  do  not  think 
tho  fluctuations  referred  to  can  bo  prevented,  or  tliat  tho  adminis- 
tration of  tho  prisons  can  have  the  stability  requisite  to  a  success- 
fnl  management,  so  long  as  party  lufiucuco  is  in  tho  ascendaufc 
with  respect  to  them, 

"Q.  From  what,  in  your  judgment,  do  these  constant  changes 
of  office,  and  consequent  instability  of  adrainistration,  result  ]  A. 
Political  control  is  tlio  cause. 

"  Q.  Do  you  tliink  the  subjection  of  our  stato  prisons  to  politi- 
cal control  a  desirable  element,  or  otherwise,  in  their  government 
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and  administration  t  A.  I  do  not  think  it  a  deairable  dementi  but 
quite  the  roverae." 

Mr.  Schen's  examination  was  as  follows : 

**Q.  Have  yon  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Lupector 
McXeil  ?    A.  I  have. 

**Q.  Do  yon  concur  in  his  statements  and  opinions  I  A.  I  do, 
fully." 

Mr.  Laflin  was  asked  : 

''  Have  you  heard,  and  if  so,  do  yon  concur  in,  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  McXeil ! "  To  which  he  gave  answer :  '^  I  have  heard  it,  end 
concur  in  it." 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  see  what  some  of  the  leading  boaineiB 
men  of  the  state  think  regarding  the  averments  contained  in  the 
propositions  at  present  under  consideration.  The  oommisaonen, 
in  a  circular  letter,  addressed  two  questions  to  a  few  gentlemen  of 
the  business  class,  and  received  answers  from  Erastus  Coming, 
James  Brown,  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  John  Taylor  Johnston,  William 
A.  Booth,  Winthrop  S.  Gilmffti,  Adam  Norrio,  Richard  Irrin, 
Wm.  H.  Aspinwall  and  Stewart  Brown.  These  replies,  ee  a 
matter  of  course,  are  not  given  under  oath ;  yet  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  given,  they  will  have  all 
the  weight  with  the  legislature  and  the  public,  which  would  attach 
to  any  sworn  testimony  whatsoever.  The  follo^ving  are  the  ques- 
tions referred  to : 

1.  Do  you,  or  not,  as  a  business  man,  think  that  such  Imrgb 
industries  as  those  carried  on  in  our  state  prisons  can  be  suooeas- 
fully  managed  by  men  who,  whatever  their  capacity  in  other 
respects,  hold  oiBce,  on  the  average,  less  than  two  years,  and  then 
give  place  to  others,  as  inexperienced  in  the  special  duties  of  their 
office  as  themselves  were  on  their  accession  to  the  wardenship  t 

2.  Do  you,  or  not,  think  that,  in  order  to  make  it  safe  and 
wise  to  commit  the  industries  of  our  prisons  to  their  respective 
heads,  there  should  be  such  a  change  in  the  penal  system  of  our 
state  as  would  take  the  prisons  out  of  the  control  of  politics,  and 
make  their  administration  permanent  in  the  hands  of  honest  and 
capable  men  1 

To  these  questions,  Mr.  Coming,  long  the  president  of  the  N. 
T.  Central  R.  R.  Company,  and  still  longer  the  head  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  business  firms  in  the  United  States, 
replied  as  follows :     "  To  the  first  question  pro^x^sed,  it  seems  to 
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me  tliat  only  one  answer  can  be  given.  No  industries,  whether 
carried  on  in  state  prisons,  in  banking,  raiboad,  insurance,  mann- 
facturing  or  other  corporations,  or  pertaining  to  any  business,  con- 
ducted either  by  a  firm  or  an  individual,  can  possibly  be 
successful  where  the  active  and  responsible  managers  and  agents 
are  frequently  changed.  No  prudent  head  of  any  corporation, 
institution,  or  firm,  and  no  good  businesa  man,  will  change  an 
agent  or  employ^  without  particular  reasons,  such  as  manifest 
incapacity  or  criminal  misconduct. 

"My  answer  to  your  first  question  virtually  answers  the  sec- 
ond«  Both  of  these  questions  assume  what,  I  doubt  not,  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  believe,  viz,  :  that  our 
present  system  of  prison  management  is  essentially  defective.  The 
all-important  question  to  be  considered  is:  Can  a  better  plan  be 
devised  and  adopted  I  In  my  judgment,  any  system  which  will 
place  our  prisons  in  worthy  hands  and  beyond  the  reach  of  partisan 
malice»  prejudice  or  caprice,  will  secure  a  better  and  more  eco- 
nomical administration  of  the  afTaii-s  of  our  state  prisons.  There 
can  be  no  remedy  for  existing  evils  so  long  as  the  officers  and  inter- 
nal arrangements  and  details  of  management  remain  subject  to 
the  fluctuations  of  politics, 

"Our  Albany  county  penitentiary,  although  laboring  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  large  proportion  of  its  convicts  sent 
there  under  short  sentences,  has  for  twenty-two  years  been  not 
only  a  paying  institution,  but  a  source  of  profit  to  tlie  county.  I 
sec  no  reason  wliy  our  state  prisons  should  not  be  managed  with 
equal  success.'* 

Mr,  James  Brown,  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest,  best  known,  and  most  respectable 
banking  houses  in  America,  replies  aa  follows:  "To  your  first 
interrogatory,  my  answer  is:  There  is  no  question  that  no  business 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  where  the  ofliecrs  are  changed  every 
two  years ;  and  it  would  succeed  no  better  if  the  term  was  length- 
ened to  five  years.  It  would  take  that  time,  or  longer,  to  learn 
the  duties  of  the  position.  If  the  incumbent  is  then  turned  ofi", 
all  his  knowledge  is  lost,  and  another  experiment  must  be  tried  at 
the  expense  of  the  state. 

"  In  answer  to  your  second  question,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  wise 
to  commit  our  prisons  to  the  care  of  politicians,  who  are  changed 
from  time  to  time  as  parties  get  the  ascendency.  The  office 
18 
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ehoTild  bo  free  from  all  political  control,  and  when  a  good  man  fa 
placed  in  charge,  ho  Bhould  be  remoTcd  Ofily  for  canso.  Evoirj 
man  of  business  knows,  that  if  his  chief  clerk  was  turned  off  every 
few  years,  the  result  would  bo  disastrous.  I  do  not  know  what 
tlio  salaries  are,  but  they  should  bo  raised  to  command  the  very 
best  men  for  the  position.  It  is  no  economy  to  the  state  or  indi- 
viduals to  employ  men  at  low  salaries  for  such  responsible  duties." 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  for  nearly  half  a  century  president  of 
the  Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  bank  of  Albany,  and  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  financiers  in  the  country,  says :  "  I  fully  concur 
in  the  views  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  expressed  in  his  answers  to  your 
two  interrogatories." 

Mr.  William  A.  Booth,  formerly  president  of  one  of  the  leading 
banks  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years,  and  now,  at  the  head  of 
an  extensive  and  prosperous  sugar  refinery,  thus  conveys  his 
opinion : 

^^  Ist  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  carry  on  the  industries  in  our 
state  prisons  properly  and  successfully  by  men  who  hold  oflSoe 
for  the  short  period  of  two  years,  and  then  give  plaoe  to  inez- 
pcrionced  hands.  Wo  do  not  thus  manage  private  manufac- 
turing interests. 

^^  2d.  I  think  there  should  be  such  a  change  in  the  penal  system 
of  the  stato  as  would  take  the  prisons  out  of  the  control  of  poli- 
tics, and  as  would  place  them  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  capable 
men.  Until  this  is  done,  no  permanent  improvement  can  be 
expected." 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Central 
Hailroad  Company;  Wm.  H.  Aspinwall,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wisest  merchants  of  New  York ;  Adam  Norrie,  long  a  partner  in 
the  gi'cat  iron  house  of  Boorman,  Johnston  &  Co. ;  Stewart  Brown, 
of  the  banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co. ;  Richard  Irvin, 
one  of  the  veteran,  successful  and  honored  merchants  of  New 
York,  and  W.  8.  Gilman,  a  New  York  banker  of  high  standing, 
all  give  earnest  expression  to  views  entirely  co-incident  with  those 
just  cited. 

The  commissioners,  without  special  citations,  call  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  to  the  testimony,  touching  the  points  now  under 
consideration,  of  Mr.  Boss,  warden  of  Auburn  prison ;  of  Messrs. 
Hubbell  and  Russell,  one  formerly,  the  other  now,  warden  of  Sing 
Sing  prison,  and  of  General  Pilsbury  and  Mr.  Felton,  superin* 
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tcndeDts,  respectively,  of  tho  penitentiariea  in  the  conotics  of 
Albany  and  Erie,  all  of  whom  exprcsfi  opinions  in  full  accord,  on 
tbiB  subject,  with  tlioao  which  have  been  cited  in  the  imoiediatcly 
preceding  paragraphs. 

But  what  do  the  workingmen  say  to  tho  points  emhraccd  in 
propositions  III,  FV,  V  and  VI,  which  wo  aro  now  considering? 
They  are,  we  think,  so  far  as  interrogated,  quite  unanimous  in 
affirming  each  and  all  of  tlicso  propositions.  Mr.  Mapes,  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  tho  Monroe  county  workingmeu's  assembly, 
and  a  representative  man  among  mechanics,  said  in  the  evidence 
given  by  him :  "  I  consider  changea  of  prison  officers  very  deleteri- 
ous to  successful  prison  manngamcnt.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  men 
are  apprenticed  to  prison  keeping,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
leai'ued  the  trade,  set  adrift  ;  thus,  as  it  were,  running  the  prison 
by  apprentices.'*  A  happy  expression  this,  and  exactly  descriptive 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  JcsBup,  president  of  tho  state  trade's  assembly,  secretary  of 
the  carpenters'  and  joiners'  national  union,  and  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  workingnien's  union  of  New  York  city  —  prominent, 
therefore,  as  we  judge,  among  tho  workingmen  of  the  state,  and 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  leading  representatives  — 
in  answer  to  several  questions  put  to  him,  testified  :  **  I  am  aware 
of  tho  frequency  with  wiiich  tlio  administrations  of  our  state 
prisons  are  changed,  and  attribute  these  frequent  changes  to 
political  causes.  My  desire  is  to  have  the  contract  eyetcm  abol- 
ished, and  tho  industries  of  the  prisons  managed  by  tho  agents  of 
the  state  in  charge  of  them*  It  is  my  judgment  tliat  tho  large 
industries  carried  on  in  these  institutions  require,  for  their  suo- 
cessful  management,  an  extended  business  experience.  The  only 
practicable  method,  in  my  opinion,  whereby  tho  necessary  expe- 
rience can  bo  acquired,  is  by  putting  competent  men  in  charge 
and  keeping  tlicra  there  permanently.  They  should  be  removed 
only  for  cause.  If  tho  contract  system  were  abolisliod,  and  tho 
changes  of  administration  wore  equally  frequent,  we  should  bo  no 
better  off  than  we  are  now," 

These  answci^s  of  Messi-s.  Mapos  and  Jcasup  strike  the  key-nota 
of  all  tho  testimony  given  on  this  subject  by  the  workingmen  who 
werocxammcd  as  witnesses.  The  commissioners  do  not  think  it 
Dccosaary  to  multiply  citations,  hut  content  themselves  with  refer- 
ring the  legislature,  for  further  satisfaction,  to  tho  evidcnco  itself. 
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yn.  The  only  process  hy  which  our  state  prisons  can  he  removed 
from  the  arena  qf  politics — wJiereby  alone  a  strfe  basis  can 
be  secured  for  a  change  in  the  labor  system — is  an  amend- 
ment qfihe  constittUion;  and  to  the  aUainment  qf  that  end 
the  strenuous  efforts  qf  aU  good  citizens  should  be  directed. 

No  evidence  of  witnesses  is  necessary  to  establish  the  above 
proposition ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  glance  at  the  existing  consti- 
tutional provision  in  this  regard.  By  making  the  inspectors,  who 
are  really  the  governors  of  the  prisons,  as  completely  political  offi- 
cers as  the  executive  himself,  the  present  constitution  necessarily 
makes  the  state  prisons  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  state, 
and,  by  what  has  becomes  an  inexorable  rule  of  political  patronage, 
exacts  the  appointment  of  politicians  to  the  offices  therein,  as  much 
as  it  does  to  offices  in  the  various  departments  of  state.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  politics  can  be  eliminated  from  such  a  system 
only  by  a  change  of  the  system,  and  this,  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  can  be  effected  in  but  one  way  —  an  alteration  in  the  instru- 
ment which  creates  the  system  and  makes  it  what  it  is.  Btill,  the 
commissioners  judged  it  expedient  to  elicit,  in  the  form  of  evidence, 
the  opinions  of  intelligent  citizens  on  this  point,  as  a  manifestation 
of  public  opinion  in  relation  thereto,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  legisla- 
tion required  to  accomplish  the  needed  reform.  Much  of  the 
evidence  cited  under  the  last  head  is  equally  pertinent  here,  but 
there  is  much  still  remaining  which  bears  more  directly  upon  the 
point  in  hand. 

The  principal  features  of  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion relating  to  prisons,  passed  unanimously  by  the  senate  last 
winter,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  assembly,  having  been  stated 
atid  explained  to  Inspector  Laflin,  and  the  question  being  put  to  him 
whether  he  would  approve  of  such  a  change,  he  answered :  "  I  would 
approve  of  some  change,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  similar  to 
that." 

A  similar  question  having  been  put  to  Inspector  McNeil,  was 
withdrawn,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  on  the 
express  ground  that  an  affirmative  answer  was  logically  involved  in 
answers  already  given  by  him.  And  that  is  true,  as  any  one  will 
sec,  by  a  glance  at  his  testimony.  lie  admits  that  the  present  labor 
system  is  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  of  offi- 
cers ;  that  no  other  labor  system  can  be  safely  substituted  while 
the  tenure  of  office  remains  so  transient  and  uncertain ;  that  the 
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changes  referred  to  are  the  direct  result  of  political  control ;  that 
ench  changes  are  nnfavorablo  to  the  highest  ends  of  penal  adminis- 
tratioD,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  element  in  such  admiDia- 
tration,  but  the  reverse;  and,  finally,  that  these  incesBaot 
fluctuations  cannot  be  prevented,  nor  the  stability  of  administra- 
tion secured  which  is  essential  to  a  successftil  management,  so  long 
as  party  influence  is  in  the  ascendant,  with  respect  to  our  prisons. 
The  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  political  control  is  the  inevitable 
logical  issue  of  these  admissions ;  and  of  this  the  only  logical 
sequence  is  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

There  was  no  need  to  interrogate  Inspector  Scheu  on  this  point, 
since  his  name  is  appended  to  a  report  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
—  that,  namely,  of  1868  —  in  which  an  amendment  identical  with 
that  adopted  by  the  senate  last  winter,  and  which  we  now  urge, 
was  commended  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  revised  and  amended  by  the  convention  of  1867-8, 

The  evidence  of  the  workingmen,  who  were  interrogated  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  a  retorm  of  our  prison  system  through  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  was  foil  and  cordial,  as  well  as 
unanimous,  or  nearly  so,  in  itB  favor.  Mr.  Jessup  declared,  with 
emphasis,  that  he  "  would  deem  it  essential  to  the  desired  reform, 
that  such  a  modification  should  be  had  of  the  fundamental  law,  as 
regards  our  prisons,  as  will  free  them  from  the  control  of  party 
politics  j"  and  further,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  '*  the  abolition 
of  the  contract  system,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  prisons  from 
party  control,  should  go  hand  in  hand  together/' 

Mr.  John  H.  Wells,  secretary  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Crispins^ 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  hearing  a  recital  of  the  provisions 
of  the  article  recommended  by  the  senate  as  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  and  being  asked  whether  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
such  a  change,  replied :  "  I  would,  as  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  present  system," 

Mr.  Nelson  W.  Toung,  president  of  the  workingmen 's  union 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  being  asked  whether  he 
had  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  concurred  in  his  senti- 
ments, replied  that  he  did  concur  in  them,  except  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  prison  board  for  ten  years ;  but  that,  never- 
thele^,  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  plan  sketched,  and 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  change  from  the 
existing  system. 
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Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  Ennis  concurred  with  the  two  preceding 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Crowne,  having  expressed  the  opinion  that  no 
man  should  be  removed  from  his  position  as  a  prison  x>fl3cor  on 
account  of  his  politics,  but  that  every  one  should  be  retained  in 
office  as  long  as  he  was  found  faithful  and  competent,  and  having 
been  asked  if  he  thought  that  result  could  be  secured  under  the 
present  system  of  appointment,  said :  ^^  I  do  not :  I  should  favor  a 
constitutional  provision  guarding  against  frequent  changes  of 
these  officers  for  any  cause  other  than  incapacity  or  lack  of 
fidelity."  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Michael  P.  Murphy,  recording 
secretary  of  the  workingmen's  union  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York,  and  joint  framer  with  Mr.  Browning  of  the  bill  which 
passed  the  assembly  last  winter,  in  relation  to  prison  labor, 
expressed  his  concurrence.  And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  general 
current  of  the  testimony  given  on  this  point  by  the  workingmen. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  settled  conviction  of  the  commission 
ers,  formed  on  the  evidence  taken  during  the  present  investigation, 
and  on  their  own  reflections  upon  the  subject,  not  disregarding  the 
increasing  volume  of  public  opinion  in  the  same  direction  through- 
out the  country,  that  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor,  added 
to  the  system  of  political  elections  and  appointments,  involving,  of 
necessity,  a  low  grade  of  official  qualification  and  constant  changes 
in  the  prison  staff,  renders  nugatory,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole 
theory  of  our  penitentiary  system.  Inspection  may  correct  isolated 
abuses;  philanthropy  may  relieve  isolated  cases  of  distress;  reli- 
gion may  effect  isolated  moral  cures ;  but  real,  radical,  comprehen- 
sive, and,  above  all,  permanent  improvement  is  impossible. 

VIII.  While  tha products  of  pri8(mlab(yr  are  not  aujff^^ 

affect  the  general  markets  of  the  country  /  there  is  no  dovbt 
thatj  in  particular  localities^  these  products  do  come  into 
injurious  competition  with  those  of  outside  labor ;  and 
whenever  such  competition  occurs^  it  is  the  result  of  the 
undue  pursuit  of  one  or  hut  a  few  branches  of  lahor  in 
prisons^  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others;  a  result  which  points 
to  the  multiplication  and  equalization  of  trades  in  institu- 
tions of  this  class. 
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IX.  The  apposition  of  the  worhingmen  of  the  state  is  to  the  con- 
tract system  alone^  and  not  at  all  to  industrial  labor  tn 
prisons;  and  not  only  do  they  not  oppose  such  lahor^  hut 
they  desire  that  criminals  should  he  reformed^  as  the  result 
of  tfieir  imprisonment ;  and  they  helievc  that  this  can  be 
effected  only  throvgh  tndusbnal  labor,  in  conihination  with 
otJier  suitable  agencies^  and  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition, 
as  far  as  thai  may  bepossiblCy  of  trades  during  their  incar- 
ceration. 

We  place  these  several  Btatements  together  and  propose  to  con- 
sider them  in  connectioD,  both  because  of  their  close  relation  to 
each  other,  and  becanse  the  evidence  in  regard  to  one  constantly 
runs  into  and  mingles  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  statement  that  the  products  of  prison  labor  are  not  siifh- 
dent  in  amount  to  affect,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  the  general 
markets  of  the  country,  is  one  which  will  be  obvious  to  every 
reflecting  person  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact  tliat,  according;:  to 
the  most  reliable  statistics  that  can  be  obtained,  not  more  than 
SOjOOO  persons  confined  in  the  penal  and  refbrmatory  institutions 
of  the  country,  incloding  men,  women  and  children,  are  engftj^ed 
in  productive  labor,  in  a  total  population  exceedincr  40,000,000,  or 
a  working  population  of  (say)  20,000,000,  Yet  tlijs  fact  docs  not 
hinder  that  certain  localities,  and  especially  certain  individtials, 
may  be,  at  times,  injnrioualy  affected  by  the  competition  of  jirison 
labor.  Mr.  Felton,  of  the  Erie  county  penitentiary,  admitted  in 
his  testimony  that,  "in  some  branches  of  industry,  prices  in  some 
localities  may  be  a  little  afleeted  ;"  but  added,  **not  sufficiently 
to  cause  any  alarm  from  any  source."  Gen*  Pilsbury  also  said, 
that  "some  effect  [on  pricesj  might  be  apparent  in  certain  locali- 
ties," The  workingmen,  particularly  the  shoe-makers,  without 
exception,  were  certain  that  prison  labor  affected  them  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  injuriously,  and  they  stated  facts  in  confirmation  of 
this  view ;  but,  with  almost  absolute  unanimity,  tliey  ascribed 
such  injurious  effect  to  tlie  contract  system,  and  not  to  indush'iul 
labor  in  itself  considered.  They  drew  abroad  distinction  between 
the  two,  and  took  great  pains  to  do  so. 

But  if  both  these  positions  be  true,  viz. :  first,  that  the  products 
of  prison  labor  do  not  and  cannot  sensibly  affect  prices  or  wages, 
taking  the  whole  country  together;  and,  secondly,  that,  neverthe- 
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lees,  prices  and  wages  are  prejudicially  affected  in  some  partictilar 
places — such  a  resnlt  must  be  owing  to  some  abnormal  distribution 
of  trades.  Mr.  Felton  incidentally  pointed  to  the  canse  of  the 
disburbed  eqnilibrinm,  when  he  said  that  prices,  in  some  branches 
of  industry^  might  be  somewhat  affected,  etc.  According  to  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  commissioners,  the  total  amount  of  com- 
mercial yalaes  produced  by  shoe-making  in  the  prisons  and  reform- 
atories of  New  York,  does  not  vary  much  from  $3,000,000  annu- 
ally, and  is  probably  rather  over  than  under  that  sum.  We  judge 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  values  resulting  from  prison  labor  belong 
to  this  branch  of  industry ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  principally^ 
though  not  wholly,  shoe-makers  who  complain  of  the  competition 
of  prison  products. 

Now,  what  remedy  do  the  members  of  this  trade,  and,  indeed, 
of  other  trades  as  well,  propose  for  the  evil  which  they  allege  to 
exist,  so  much  to  their  own  prejudice !  Is  it  to  forbid  industrial 
labor  in  our  prisons,  close  their  workshops,  and  lock  the  prisoners 
in  their  cells  to  be  a  burden  on  the  community,  and  to  sink  still 
lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  thus  preparing  themselves  for  a 
criminal  career  more  terrifying  and  destructive  than  before!  Not 
at  all.  They  suggest  a  cure  more  humane,  more  salutary,  more 
manly,  more  worthy,  far,  of  American  workingmen.  It  is  simply 
to  multiply  the  trades  pursued  in  prisons ;  to  diffuse  them,  as  it 
were,  among  the  different  crafts ;  and  to  make  each  prisoner  master 
of  some  one,  to  the  end  that  when  they  go  forth  from  their  prison- 
house,  they  may  at  least  be  in  possession  of  the  power  to  earn 
honest  bread,  which,  indeed,  is  a  long  way  toward  getting  the  tjoUI. 
The  testimony  upon  this  point  is  so  honorable  to  the  mechanics 
of  the  state,  that  the  commissioners  cannot  forbear  to  invite  the 
special  attention  of  the  legislature  to  it ;  a  design  which  they 
propose  to  aid  by  somewhat  copious  citations  therefrom. 

We  cite  the  following  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Graham  : 

'^  Q.  Does  your  objection  to  the  contract  system  extend  to  the 
introduction  of  industrial  and  productive  labor  in  prisons  f  A. 
No,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  teaching 
convicts  a  trade  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  contract  system. 

"  Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  state !  A.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  it  is,  and 
I  have  good  opportunities  of  learning.  There  are  some  who,  see- 
ing the  bread  taken  out  of  their  children's  mouths  by  the  contract 
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Bjstcm,  and  not  having  r<3flectedj  cry  out,  '  stop  all  prodnctivo 
labor  in  prisons.'  Bat  I  believe  that  even  these  could  be  con- 
Tinced  by  argument.  I  ain^  however,  with  them,  opposed  to  all 
the  convicts  working  at  one  trade,  and  thereby  degrading  that 
trade.  As  a  machinist,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  sbare,  and  I 
believe  you  will  find  no  member  of  any  other  trade  opposed  to  a 
man,  capable  of  becoming  a  skilled  workman,  learning  that  trade, 
if  he  is  reformed, 

*'  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  priaon  discipline  ehouM  be  made 
reformatory,  as  far  as  possible  f  A.  I  not  only  believe  that,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  practicable. 

*'  Q.  What  relation  do  you  consider  work  to  hold  to  a  reform- 
atory disciplined  A.  I  think  a  proper  system  of  labor  would  be 
the  mainstay  of  any  reformatory  discipline.  But  there  are  some 
men,  who,  if  they  are  not  working  at  what  they  have  a  bent  for, 
might  better  be  idle. 

**  Q.  Do  you  believe  the  multiplication  of  Industries  and  trades 
in  onr  prisons  would  be  advantageous?  A.  I  do ;  I  see  many 
advantages,  and  no  disadvantages," 

Mr.  Mapes  was  asked  :  **  Do  you  believe  that  the  multiplication 
of  trades  in  prisons  would  promote  the  interests  of  both  the  con- 
victs and  the  community ?''  To  which  he  replied:  **  I  do,  most 
decidedly  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  this 
on  the  part  of  any  class  of  working  men.  I  am  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Monroe  county  workingmen's  assembly,  and 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  working  men,  I  think 
none  of  them  wish  the  convicta  to  remain  idle," 

The  examination  of  Mr,  Lewis  O.  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo,  upon  this 
point,  was  as  follows  : 

'*  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  industrial  pursuits  slioold  be  carried 
on  in  prison?  A.  I  do ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  profits 
fihould  go  into  contractors'  pockets. 

*'  Q,  Is  your  objection  to  the  contract  system  based  upon  the 
fact,  tljat,  through  the  low  price  of  labor,  contractors  are  able  to 
undersell  outside  workmen,  and  tims  lower  the  price  of  free  labor! 
A,  It  is;  I  have  no  objection  to  convicts  being  employed  at 
mechanical  pursnits,  if  the  products  of  their  labor  are  sold  at  the 
same  rates  as  outside  work." 

Mr»  Henry  Gallagher,  corresponding  secretary  of  a  Crispia 
tociety,  in  Buffalo,  said:  "  I  coincide  entirely  in  the  opiniona  of 
19 
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Mr.  Wilcox ;  I  believe,  also,  that  he  exactly  expreaseB  the  views 
of  my  brother  workmen." 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  president  of  the  workingmen's  assembly  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse  and  county  of  Onondaga,  was  asked:  "Are 
you  opposed  to  industrial  labor  in  prisons ! "  to  which  he  gave 
answer :  ^^  By  no  means.  I  wish  to  see  our  penitentiaries  run  by 
the  state,  and  do  not  object  to  convicts  working  at  the  trade  they 
knew  before  they  went  there.  As  regards  those  who  had  no  trade, 
let  them  be  taught  one,  but  let  the  trades  carried  on  be  multiplied, 
so  that  all  the  loss  shall  not  fall  on  any  one. 

Mr.  John  Moore,  also  a  shoe-maker  of  Syracuse,  declared  that 
his  views  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Ferguson. 

We  cite  from  the  evidence  of  Nelson  W.  Yonge,  of  New  York: 

^'  Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  in  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  state!  A.  I  am  not.  I  do  not 
believe  that  prisoners  should  be  supported  in  idleness,  but  I  believe 
that  if  these  men  are  taught  skilled  occupations,  and  their  work  is 
to  be  sold  to  contractors,  the  state  should  receive  the  same  amount 
of  remuneration  that  private  individuals  would  receive  in  hiring 
free  labor  outside.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  contract  system,  as 
at  present  carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  state,  is  an  evil,  and 
depletes  the  treasury  instead  of  helping  to  fill  it,  as  it  prevents  the 
prisons  from  being  self  sustaining. 

^^  Q.  What  relation  do  you  think  that  work  holds  to  a  reforma- 
tory discipline !  A  I  should  most  assuredly  consider  it  the  basis. 
If  we  are  going  to  reform  a  criminal,  we  must  place  him  under 
the  same  law  to  which  we  outside  are  obliged  to  conform ;  he  must 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

Mr.  Bradshaw's  examination  on  this  point  was  as  follows : 

'^  Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  being  carried  on  in 
prisons  and  reformatories !  A.  Not  at  all;  but  I  wish  them  to  be 
multiplied ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,,  no  one  trade  shall  be  over- 
crowded by  an  influx  of  discharged  criminals,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  a  discharged  criminal  may  have  some  means  of  earning  his 
bread. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  general  feeling  among  work- 
ing men  f  A.  Of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  I  have  only 
heard  one  man  express  any  other  opinion." 

Mr.  John  Ennis,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  plasterer's 
society,  testified : 
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"Q.  Has  tlie  opposition  which  you  have  heard  expressed  bo 
extensively  against  the  contract  system  been  directed  to  that  alone, 
or  haa  it  been  to  the  carrying  on  of  industrial  and  skilled  labor  in 
prisons  at  alU  A,  It  is  against  the  contract  system.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  spoken  with  a  workingman  on  this  snbject 
who  was  not  in  favor  of  industrial  labor  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories. They  believe  that  it  is  indispensable  to  reform,  when  con- 
nected with  education,  in  the  prisons." 

Mr.  Crowne  felt  no  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  industrial 
pursuits  into  prisons,  provided  they  were  multiplied  to  a  greater 
extent.  He  believed  in  the  possibility  of  reforming  criminals^  but 
thought  that  neither  man  nor  boy  could  be  reformed  without  being 
taught  to  love  work- 
Mr.  Michael  P;  Murphy  thus  expressed  his  views  on  this  subject : 
"  Q,  Are  you  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  being  carried  on  in 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  state?  A.  I  am^ 
under  the  contract  system,  whereby  one  trade  bears  almost  the 
entire  burden.  I  am  not  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  being  car- 
ried on  in  those  institutions,  provided  they  do  not  bear  too  heavily 
on  any  one  trade. 

**Q.  Is  this  the  general  feeling  of  the  workingmen's  union,  of 
which  you  are  recording  secretary  ?  A.  So  lar  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  their  feelings  on  the  subjecti  it  is. 

*'Q.  In  your  official  capacity  as  recording  secretary,  have  you 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  Icarniug  their  sentiments?  A.  I  have ; 
I  speak  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  their  feelings." 

Mx*.  Wm,  J,  Jessup,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '*  Are  you 
opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  being  carried  on  in  prisons?"  said; 
**  I  could  not  be,  as  a  tax  puyer^  because  the  prisons  ought  to  be 
as  little  expense  as  possible*  Bat  I  think  that  those  pursuits 
should  be  introduced  whieli  would  least  conflict  with  outside 
mechanics." 

The  commissioners  Iiave  quoted  the  more  largely  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  workingmen  upon  this  point,  not  only  because  the  views 
and  sentiments  expressed  by  thetn  are  creditable  to  their  intelli- 
gence, their  sense  of  justice,  and  their  catholicity,  but  also  because 
two  of  us,  who  have  heretofore  misconceived  and  misinterpreted 
their  position  on  the  question  under  consideration,  are  ghid  to 
Iiave  our  error  corrected;  and  we  doubt  not  that  such  of  our 
fellow  citizens  as  miy  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  will  equally 
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rejoice  in  being  set  right.  Moreover,  we  entirely  concnr  in  the 
views  of  the  workingmen  as  to  the  necessity  and  utility  of 
multiplying  trades  in  our  prisons ;  and  we  do  so,  as  well  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy  and  humanity,  as  of  justice  to  the  class 
more  directly  interested.  Montesinos  introduced  and  taught  forty 
three  trades  in  his  prison  at  Valencia,  and  gave  to  the  convicts 
their  option  as  to  which  they  would  learn ;  and  this  with  the 
happiest  reformatory  effect  upon  the  prisoners.  Count  SoUohab 
has  a  large  number  of  trades  in  his  great  prison  at  Moscow ;  he  also 
gives  to  each  his  choice  of  a  trade ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  very 
few  go  out  to  return ;  but,  instead,  they  are  scattered  everywhere 
through  the  country,  plying  the  trades  they  learned  in  prison, 
having  likewise  learned  that  honest  mdn&try  pays  hetter  than  sUcU- 
i/ng.  In  the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark,  with  about  half  the 
population  of  New  York,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  trades  are 
imparted  in  the  prisons,  with  excellent  results  in  the  way  of  pre- 
venting relapses.  In  the  central  prisons  of  France,  sixty-two 
distinct  handicrafts  are  taught. 

The  commissioners  call  attention  to  important  opinions  on  this 
point,  obtained  from  prison  officers  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
state.  Important  we  call  them,  because  they  embody  the  judg- 
ment of  men  who  may  be  called  experts  on  this  subject.  CJolonel 
Burr,  warden  of  the  Ohio  state  penitentiary,  says :  "  If  convicts 
could  be  taught  a  full  trade  during  their  incarceration,  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  materially  lessen  the  number  of  recommittals."  Mr. 
Hopkins,  warden  of  the  Eansas  state  penitentiary,  declares:  *^I 
say  unhesitatingly,  that  if  all  our  imprisoned  felons  could  be 
taught  a  full  trade,  while  confined  within  the  '  bolts  and  bars,'  it 
would  be  found  a  great  safeguard  against  their  relapse  into  crime 
on  their  discharge.  We  have  had  no  recommittals  to  this  prison 
of  those  whose  sentence,  on  their  first  imprisonment,  was  long 
enough  to  allow  us  to  teach  them  a  full  trade."  Mr.  Higgins,  of 
the  northern  state  prison  of  Indiana,  says:  "If  any  convict, 
capable  of  learning  a  trade,  were  actually  taught  one,  it  would,  I 
believe,  in  many  instances,  aid  in  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  and  the  number  of  recommittals  would  be  lessened 
thereby.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  learning  a  full  trade 
by  prisoners  is  an  object  to  be  desired  and  labored  for."  Mr.  Per- 
kins, head  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  trade  in  prison  "  would,  undoubtedly,  prove  a 
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protecting  sliield  between  a  liberated  convict  and  a  life  of  crime, 
and  would  reduce  the  number  of  recommittals  to  less  than  half 
what  it  is  now."  Mr.  Rice,  warden  of  the  Maine  state  prison,  did 
not  reply  to  our  circular  letter,  but  he  has  declared  his  opinion 
very  emphatically  elscwherCj  viz, :  in  one  of  his  late  annual 
reports.  He  says :  *'  Since  I  have  been  in  charge,  now  over  five 
yearSj  I  have  discharged  two  hundred  convicts,  only  seven  of  whom 
have  returned  to  prison,  and  but  two  of  the  seven  had  learned  a 
trade  when  discharged,  and  one  of  these  had  served  three  terms 
there.  If  convicts  were  obliged  to  remain  in  this  prison  at  least 
two  and  a  half  or  three  yearn,  all  that  have  any  capacity  would  go 
out  with  a  good  trade ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  over  two  per  cent 
would  ever  return  to  this,  or  enter  any  other,  prison  as  convicts,'* 
Mr.  Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction, 
is  the  only  prison  officer  beyond  the  limits  of  New  York  who  has 
responded  to  our  circnlar  with  the  expression  of  a  diflFerent  opinion. 
He  says :  "I  do  not  make  it  an  object  to  teach  a  full  trade  to  our 
inmates.  I  do  not  think  that  the  acquisition  of  a  trade,  during  im- 
prisonment, would  of  itself  be  an  eflectual  safeguard  against  a 
return  to  crime,  and  I  doubt  whether,  if  all  prisoners  learned  a 
fall  trade  during  their  incarceration,  it  would  perceptibly  affect  the 
aggregate  of  recommittals/'  But  since  Mr.  Brockway  replied  to 
the  circular  of  the  commissioners,  he  has  prepared  a  paper  for  a 
national  prison  ref:>rm  congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  which  lie 
holds  the  following  language:  "The  statistics  heretofore  adduced 
show  eighty-two  per  cent  of  prisoners  to  have  been  laborers  and 
servants,  and  only  eighteen  per  cent  artisans ;  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  in  proportion  as  laborers  become  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, their  liability  to  commit  crime  is  reduced ;  hence,  the  employ- 
ment of  prisoners  at  mechanical  pursuits  is  a  reformatory  measure, 
and  for  the  best  interest  of  society  at  large."  This,  to  borrow  the 
felicitous  expression  of  a  late  president  of  the  United  States,  is 
probably  to  be  taken  as  '*  the  sober  second  thought*'  of  this  emi- 
nent prison  officer,  and  expresses  his  mature  judgment  upon  the 
question  under  consideration.  At  all  events,  it  is  "Brockway 
against  Brockway,'^ 
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X.  As  regards  tJis  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  net  uniar 
state  control^  the  commissioners  recommend  that  no  legidor 
tion  he  Juidfor  the  present;  and  they  hose  this  reeommenda- 
tion  on  the  two  foUowhig  considerations,  viz, :  First :  TJiatj 
being  local  institutions,  created  ly  and  condticted  under 
special  acts,  any  legislation  in  reference  to  them  which  totZI 
a/t  all  Tneet  the  views  of  those  who  desire  it,  must  neoeeearOy 
he  of  a  radical  character,  completely  changing  their  rekh 
Uons;  and  ths  commdssioners  think  that  such  legislation 
had  hetter  he  postponed,  to  await  the  result  of  the  movement^ 
now  in  progress,  to  secure  a  reform  qf  the  whole  penal  eye- 
tern  qf  the  state.  Second:  That  such  a  change  qf  relation^ 
in  these  establishments,  as  would  mxike  of  them  state^  in 
place  qf  heing,  as  noio,  local,  institutions,  would  involve  lofrge 
outlays  of  mxmey  hy  the  state,  running  up  into  the  milUans  •* 
1.  In  the  purchase  qf  the  property,  rial  and  peraanaly 
belonging  to  them.  2.  In  capital,  partly  to  he  invested  in 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  partly  to  he 
employed  in  carrying  on  their  manufacturing  and  busineee 
operations.  Z.  In  salaries  and  oiJier  expenses  connected  with 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  new  body  of  state  qfir 
cials  as  a  necessary  part  qf  the  machinery  for  their  manage 
ment ;  to  which  the  commissioners  would  add,  thatpoUtioal 
control  in  the  administration  of  such  institutions  has  not, 
in  the  past,  been  so  re-assuring  as  to  invite  its  extension. 

The  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that,  ultimately,  the 
penal  administration  of  the  state  ought  to  be  a  unit.  We  believe^ 
with  the  prison  reform  congress  lately  held  at  Cincinnati,  that  no 
prison  system  for  a  state  can  be  perfect,  or  successful  to  the  most 
desirable  extent,  without  some  central  authority  to  sit  at  the  helm, 
guiding,  controlling,  unifying  and  vitalizing  the  whole.  Without 
such  an  authority  there  can  be  no  homogeneous  system  of  admin- 
istration, no  well-directed  experiments,  no  careful  ded actions,  no 
establishment  of  broad  principles  of  prison  discipline,  nor  any 
skillfully  devised  plans  for  carrying  such  principles  into  effect. 
But,  under  a  central  board  or  bureau,  improvements  of  every 
kind  could  readily  be  introduced,  and  that,  too,  in  the  safest  man- 
ner, by  first  trying  any  given  plan  on  a  small  scale  and  under  cir- 
cumstances for  insuring  trustworthy  results,  and  then,  if  successful, 
gradually,  under  the  guidance  of  experience,  extending  the  sphere 
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of  its  operations*  The  commissionerB  hope  yet  to  Bee  all  the 
departments  of  onr  preventive,  reformatory  and  penal  institntiona 
moulded  into  one  harmonioim  and  effective  system;  its  parts 
mutually  answering  to  and  supporting  each  other;  and  the  whole 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects,  and  eub- 
ject  to  the  same  control.  But,  until  a  clian<^e  of  the  kind  suggested 
has  been  effected,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  change  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  existing  relations  of 
the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  state.  The  judgment 
of  the  commissionei-s  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Felton,  of  the  Erie 
eotmty  penitentiary,  in  one  of  his  answers.  He  was  asked, 
"Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  cliange  the  character  and  rela- 
tions of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  New  York,  so  as 
to  make  them  state  rather  than  local  institutions?"  To  which 
he  rej)lied :  *'  Under  a  proper  system,  framed  by  men  who  are 
competent,  but  not  interested  in  the  running  of  any  branch  of 
prison  industry  —  men  who  have  had  prison  experience  as  mana- 
gers —  I  think  a  system  controlled  altogether  by  the  state  would 
be  preferable.  But  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  impediments  to 
their  successful  management  in  this  state  by  state  authorities. 
While  the  state  sh&uld  own,  support  and  control  all  institutions 
of  charity,  correction  and  reformation  (other  than  such  of  cliarita- 
ble  character  as  are  owned  by  private  organizations),  still  the  time 
is  not  a  fit  one  for  trying  so  radical  a  change.  While  our  state 
penal  institutions  are  so  improperly  managed  as  they  are  repre- 
sented to  be  at  present,  it  is  not  proper  to  make  additions  to  the 
responsibilities  of  our  state  authorities." 

In  this  answer,  Mr,  Felton  plainly  points  to  the  radical  objec- 
tion which  interposes  itself  to  the  legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  these  institutions;  and  which  is  still  more 
strongly  indicated,  we  might  say  insisted  upon,  in  the  testimony 
of  the  inspectors  themselves,  heretofore  cited  in  another  connec- 
tion. It  is,  that  political  control  would  mar  and  defeat  any  good 
ends  which  might  otherwise  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  suggested  and  sought.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the 
decided  conviction  of  the  undersigned^  that  all  other  questions 
relative  to  prison  reform  should  remain  in  abeyance  until  there 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution  the  amendment  which, 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  has  been  pressed  upon  the  people  of 
the  state  with  such  effect,  that  it  secured,  irrespective  of  party,  the 
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vote  of  a  large  majority  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1867; 
that  it  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  last  winter ;  and, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  would  have  had  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly  as  well,  if  it  had  reached  a  point  where  it  could  have 
been  acted  upon  by  that  body. 

The  whole  scope  and  design  of  that  amendment  is  to  remove 
our  prisons  from  the  domain  of  partisan  politics,  and  give  to  their 
government  and  administration  a  stability  and  permanence  deemed, 
by  all  tlie  witnesses  examined  by  ns,  and  indeed  by  all  others  who 
have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
the  true  and  just  ends  of  prison  discipline.  The  nndersigned  aie 
convinced  that  the  wisest  course  is  for  all  the  friends  of  priaon 
reform  to  combine  their  forces  and  bring  their  nnited  influence  to 
bear  upon  this  fundamertAl  reform,  which  we  believe  to  be  indis- 
pensable, as  the  starting  point  to  all  others.  It  must  now  verj 
soon  be  decided,  and  that  definitively,  whether  this  great  preliminary 
measure  can  be  accomplished.  If  it  can  and  shall  be  carried,  all 
other  needed  and  desirable  reforms  will,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  speedily  follow.  If  it  is  not  carried,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  consider  what  mipor  reforms  may  be  expedient,  and  to 
concert  the  measures  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  their  accom- 
plishment. Nor  will  it  be  necessary  to  wait  long  for  this ;  for,  as 
already  intimated,  the  decisive  moment  approaches  when  the  ques- 
tion will  be  determined,  and  that  for  long  years  to  come,  whether 
a  constitutional  amendment  of  the  kind  proposed  shall  be  carried 
and  become  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  or  whether 
our  prisons  shall  remain,  as  now  and  heretofore,  the  mere  football 
of  party,  and,  of  course,  subject  to  all  the  demoralizing  and  cor- 
rupting influences  which  experience  has  shown  to  inhere,  ineradi- 
cably,  in  that  system.  If  the  vital  reform  which  we  advocate  shall 
be  adopted,  it  is  our  belief  that  there  is  no  limit  to  which  improve- 
ments in  prison  discipline  may  be  carried  in  our  state,  but  that 
which  is  imposed  by  the  fallibility  of  human  wisdom  and  the 
imperfection  of  human  virtue.  If  it  fails,  farewell,  a  long  fare- 
well, to  any  reform,  to  any  improvement,  other  than  such  as  must 
of  necessity  be  superficial  and  transient.  The  canker  which  has 
fastened  itself  upon  our  prison  system,  and  which  all  see  and 
admit,  will  continue  to  eat  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  vitals,  till 
the  whole  becomes  one  huge  mass  of  corruption,  no  longer  to  be 
tolerated,  and  an  indignant  people  shall  cry,  as  once  of  old,  on  a 
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leas  worthy  occasion,  tlie  shout  was  uttered,  "raze  it;  raze  it; 
even  to  the  foundation  thereof;"  for,  tliat  it  cannot  abide  forever 
is  just  as  certain  astliat  a  cancer  in  the  human  BysteiUj  uneured, 
will,  Booner  or  later,  bring  it  to  the  dust. 

But  the  commissioners  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  legislature 
and  toe  people  will,  aa  Boon  m  the  necessary  forma  can  be  complied 
with,  incorporate  the  proposed  amendment  into  the  constitution 
of  the  state;  and,  whenever  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the 
commissioners  would  earnestly  recommend  the  abolishment  of  tho 
contract  system  in  all  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
the  state. 

The  second  ground  on  which  tlie  commiasionera  recommend 
that  no  such  legislation  should  be  had  for  the  present  as  would 
convert  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatoriea  into  state  inatitutions, 
is  the  heavy  expense  in  which  such  change  of  relation  would  neces- 
sarily involve  the  state.  Aa  a  matter  of  course,  if  they  become 
fitate  establishments,  the  state  must  own  them ;  and  if  the  con- 
tract system  is  abolished,  either  the  prisoners  must  be  kept  idle,  or 
the  state  will  have  to  furnish  the  capital  requisite  to  an  efficient 
and  successful  prosecution  of  their  industries.  Let  us  see  if  we 
can  approximate  the  amount  of  money  which,  in  case  the  change 
sought  should  take  place,  the  state  will  be  called  upon  to  provide. 

The  present  estimated  value  of  all  the  institutions  in  question, 
as  will  he  seen  from  the  evidence,  with  the  exception  of  the  Onon- 
daga county  penitentiary  and  the  New  York  catholic  protectory, 
from  the  authorities  of  which  no  estimates  were  furnished,  is 
$3,616,522.  At  least  $600,000  must  be  added  for  these  twoiustitn- 
tlons,  which  will  give,  as  the  total  cost  to  the  state,  $4,216,522. 
So  much  for  the  property  to  be  purchased. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  probable  amount  of  capital  that  would  bo 
required.  The  capital  actually  employed  by  contractors,  as  far  as 
testimony  was  received  upon  this  point,  is  stated  at  $1,900,000.  It 
will  bo  quite  safe  to  add  another  half  million  as  the  sum  invested 
by  the  eight  or  ten  contractors  who  did  not  give  evidence  on  this 
point.  These  two  sums,  put  together,  give  a  total  of  $2,406,000, 
m  the  capital  employed  at  the  present  time  in  conducting  the 
industries  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  (including  the 
state  prisons)  of  New  York;  and  with  this  accord,  substantially, 
the  cati mates  given  by  the  wardens  and  superintendentd  of  the 
20 
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institutions  in  question  as  to  what,  in  all  probability,  will  be  needed 
by  them. 

Adding  together  these  two  sums — the  cost  of  the  properties  and 
the  capital  required  —  we  have  $6,622,522  as  the  outlay  which 
would  be  at  once  made  necessary  by  the  proposed  change. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  inquiry,  by  no  means  to  be 
overlooked  in  weighing  the  question  of  such  a  change  of  relation 
as  has  been  proposed  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the 
state.  The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  state  prisons  in 
1869  was  2,723 ;  in  the  county  penitentiaries,  2,811 ;  in  the  reform- 
atories, 2,545 ;  or  nearly  double  the  number  in  the  last  two 
classes  of  institutions  as  in  the  first.  The  annual  deficit  in  the 
state  prisons  has  become,  for  the  last  few  years,  nearly  or  quite  a 
half  million  of  dollars.  Keeping  the  same  proportion,  the  annual 
deficiency  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  to  be  made  up 
by  state  appropriations,  will  not  be  likely  to  fall  much,  if  at  all, 
below  one  million  of  dollars ;  particularly,  as  the  earnings  in  these 
institutions  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  proportionately  as  large 
as  in  the  state  prisons,  owing  partly  to  the  shorter  terms  of  impria* 
onment  and  partly  to  the  more  youthful  age  of  the  inmates. 

This  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  state  might  be  borne,  and 
doubtless  would  be  borne  cheerfully,  by  the  people,  if  there  were 
but  a  fair  prospect  that  any  compensatory  advantages  would  result 
from  the  change  wliich  has  been  proposed.  But  the  commission- 
ers can  see  no  such  advantages  as  likely  to  issue  therefrom.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  evil  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  conse- 
quence than  good,  so  long  as  political  control  enters — and  under 
tlie  constitution  as  it  now  stands  it  must  enter — as  the  dominant 
element  into  their  administration.  It  is  our  belief,  therefore;  that 
the  only  wise  course  for  the  friends  of  a  genuine  prison  reform  is 
to  direct  their  efforts,  for  the  present,  to  the  single  point  of  securing 
the  incorporation  into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  of  the  amend- 
ment relating  to  prisons,  which  was  first  adopted  by  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1867-8,  and  subsequently  recommended  to 
the  favor  of  the  people  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate. 
With  politics  thus  eliminated  from  the  government  of  our  prisons, 
all  needed  reforms  will  be  both  easy  and  permanent ;  without 
such  elimination,  all  reforms,  however  good  in  themselves,  will  be 
sure  to  end  in  disappointment.    Like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  they 
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may  ba  fair  to  the  sight ;  bat,  like  them,  too,  they  will  be  but  dust 

and  ashes  to  the  touch. 
f 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  their  labors,  the  commissioners 
received  from  C.  T.  Cromwell,  Esq,,  of  New  York,  a  commu- 
nication, coraplaining  of  an  unfair  competition  of  lime  made  by 
prison  labor  at  Sing  Sing,  with  lime  manufactured  by  Wm.  M, 
Sands,  from  marble  obtained  from  a  quarry  at  Hastings,  N,  Y., 
of  which  Mr.  Cromwell  is  the  owner.  The  allegation  of  Mr.  C* 
was,  that,  owing  to  the  reduced  prices  at  which  Mr.  Sands  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  lime  in  consequence  of  this  competition,  he  was 
nnable,  or  professed  himself  unable,  to  meet  the  rents  on  his  lease, 
as  they  fell  due.  In  reference  to  this  matter,  the  comrnissioners 
examined  Mr.  Cromwell,  Mr.  Sands^  Mr.  Russell,  warden  of  Sing 
Sing  prison  J  and  Mr.  Speedling,  an  extensive  dealer  in  lime  at 
Yonkers.  Looking  at  the  facta  as  elicited  from  the  above  named 
witnesses,  to  whose  testimony  tlie  legislature  is  referred,  the  com- 
miBsioners  are  satisfied  tliat  no  ground  of  complaint  exists  against 
the  authorities  at  Sing  Sing,  and  that  if  Mn  Sands  fails  to  pay  Iiia 
rent,  such  failure  is  due  to  other  causes  than  tlie  competition  of  the 
Sing  Sing  lime  with  the  production  of  his  quariy  at  Hastings. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which  the  eommissioners  recom- 
mend for  adoption  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1867-8,  and  unanimously  passed  by  the  senate  at  its 
last  session.     It  is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

I.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  of  prisonSj  to  consist  of 
five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years,  except 
that  the  five  first  appointed  shall,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
may  direct,  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one  person  so  appointed 
shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  during  the  first  ten  years; 
and  vacancies  in  the  office  of  manager,  thus  or  otherwise  occurring, 
shall  be  filled  in  like  manner, 

II.  Said  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the 
state  prisons,  and  shall  possess  such  powers  and  perform  such 
duties  in  respect  to  county  jails  and  other  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  in  the  state  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

III.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  removable 
at  their  pleasure,  and  who  shall  perfortn  such  duties  as  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be 
determined  by  law. 
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IV.  The  members  of  the  board  sliall  receive  no  compensation 
other  thctn  reasonable  traveling  and  other  expenses,  incnrred  while 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  official  duty. 

V.  The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden  (or  chief  officer),  physi- 
cian, chaplain,  and  clerk  (or  financial  officer)  of  each  state  prison, 
and  shall  have  power  to  remove  them  for  cause,  after  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard,  on  written  charges.  All  other  officers  of  each 
prison  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden  thereof,  and  be  remoyable 
at  his  pleasure. 

VI.  The  governor  may  remove  either  of  the  managers  for  mia- 
conduct,  incompetency  or  neglect  of  duty,  after  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  written  charges. 

VII.  This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  the  first  Monday  of 
January  after  its  adoption  by  the  people ;  from  and  after  which 
date  section  four  of  article  five  of  the  constitution  shall  be  null 
and  void.* 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted : 

Signed  by  M.  S.  MYERS, 

E.  C.  WINES, 

THOMAS  FENCER, 

Commiaeioner9. 
Dated  at  Atjbubn,  January  18, 1871. 

*The  vote  upon  this  amendment  in  the  senate  was  as  follows: 
Affirmative:    Messrs.  Blood,  Bowen,  Brand,  Cauldwell,  Chapman,  Elwood, 
Frost,  Genet,  Hardenbergh,  Harpending,  Hubbard,  Kennedy,  Lewis,  Lord,  Minier, 
Murphy,  C.  P.  Norton,  Parker,  Pierce,  Sanford,  Scott,  Thayer,  Tweed,  WinaloWt 
Woodin— 25. 
Negative — none. 
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X.  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Committee:  —  It  is  eight  years  and 
four  months  to-daj  since  I  entered  into  jour  service  as  correspond- 
ing secretary.  Having  been  called,  not  to  another  work,  but  to- 
the  same  work  in  another  sphere,  and  feehng  impelled  to  accept 
the  invitation  thns  tendered,  I  propose,  in  the  present  coraminii- 
cation,  a  rapid  review  of  the  years  during  which  we  have  toiled 
together  in  an  important  department  of  philafithropic  effort  — 
that,  namely,  which  seeks  the  redemption  of  criminal  humanity, 
and  the  repression  of  criminal  acts  —  first  througli  preventive 
agencies,  and,  these  failing,  by  the  use  of  a  reformatory  prison 
discipline. 

I.  Initial  Labor. 

The  work  being  new  to  me,  I  felt  that  tlie  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  previous  history  of  your  associa- 
tion. Seventeen  annual  reports  had  been  issued.  These  were  all 
carefully  studied,  and  their  contents  mastered. 


n,  FiNAKOiAL  Department  of  the  Work. 

I  made  it  a  special  object  to  become  familiar  with  the  financial 
history  of  the  association.  A  large  blank  book  was  prepared, 
and  ruled  with  seventeen  columns,  to  contain  the  record  of  the 
contributions  of  seventeen  years,  and  an  additional  column  for  the 
totals.  The  book  thus  contained  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
donors  and  their  contributions,  showing  the  years  in  which  each 
contributor  had  made  a  donation,  the  amount  he  had  contribute<l 
that  year,  and  the  sura  total  of  his  gifts  during  the  whole  series  of 
years.  Down  to  this  time,  the  entire  revenues  of  the  association 
were  from  private  benefactions. 

The  research  thus  instituted  sliowed  a  total  income  of  $40,790 
for  the  seventeen  years  of  the  society's  existence,  being  an  average 
annual  income  of  $2,399.4L      But  this  was  merelv  an  incidental 
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result,  which  might  have  been  reached  in  another  and  readier  way. 
The  aim  of  the  investigation  was  to  ascertain  who  the  fnends  of 
the  association  were ;  and  not  only  so,  bat  who  had  been  its  most 
steadfast  and  reliable  friends.  These  stood  revealed  by  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  revelation  materially  aided  in  the  earliest  work  to  be 
done  —  the  replenishing  of  an  overdrawn  treasury.  NeverthelesB, 
it  was  the  work  of  more  than  two  months  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$2,000.  It  was  apparent  that,  at  this  rate,  it  would  take  the 
greater  part  of  the  secretary's  time  to  secure  the  funds  necessary 
to  place  and  keep  the  society  on  an  efficient  basis.  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  spend  time  and  strength  in  this  way,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  intimated  that  I  should  feel  constrained  to  resign  my  posi- 
tion, unless  the  finances  of  the  association  could  be  placed  on  an 
improved  basis. 

In  a  communication  to  the  executive  committee,  under  date  of 
Dec.  30,  1862, 1  suggested  the  plan  of  securing  fifty  subscriberB, 
who  would  pledge  themselves  to  contribute  a  hundred  dollars  a 
year  each  ;  insisting,  however,  that  it  would  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  such  an  effort  that  members  of  the  executive  committee 
should  lead  the  way.  I  left  the  board  with  twelve  subscriptions 
of  $100,  and  the  number  designated  were  secured  in  less  than  six 
weeks.  In  the  course  of  the  same  winter,  that  of  1862-63,  appro- 
priations were  obtained  from  the  common  council  of  the  city  and 
the  legislature  of  the  state  to  the  extent  of  $5,500.  The  entire 
receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  $12,769.66,  being  nearly  equal  to 
one-third  of  the  whole  amount  contributed  during  the  first  seven- 
teen years  of  the  society's  history.  The  annual  appropriations  of 
the  state  and  city  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time,  until 
they  have  reached  the  aggregate  sum  of  $10,000,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  of  raising  as  large  an  amount  by  individual  gifts  as 
was  required  at  first.  Assuming  that  the  income  for  the  current 
year  will  be  $14,000,  the  total  revenue  received  during  the  period 
of  my  connection  with  the  association  will  have  been  $97,587.91 ; 
equal  to  an  average  yearly  income  of  $10,843.10. 

III.  Annual  and  Special  Reports. 

Ten  reports  (nine  annual  and  one  special)  will,  during  the 
incumbency  of  the  present  secretary,  have  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished, when  that  now  in  hand  (the  26th)  is  issued.     The  number 
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of  printed  pages  covered  bj  these  reporta  is  4,718,  cqiiul  to  an 
aTiiuial  average  of  524  pages.  In  these  yearly  i&sues  liave  been 
embodied  496  reports  either  on  particular  prisonsj  or  on  the  prison 
systems  of  diflorent  counties.  Among  the  papers  embraced  in 
this  statement  are  reviews  of  prison  systems  and  prison  admin istra- 
tJOQB  in  all  the  states  of  our  own  Union,  and  also  in  Canada,  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  France,  Italy,  Prussia,  several  of  the  lesser  States 
of  Germany,  Denmark,  Kussia  and  British  India.  Of  papers 
relating  to  special  topics  in  the  wide  range  of  penitentiary 
science,  and  together  traversing  nearly  the  entire  circle  of  such 
questions,  there  have  been  published  in  the  annual  reports  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  ;  fifty-eight  of  which  have  been  by  other 
hands,  and  fifty-six  by  the  hand  of  the  secretary. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  letters  received,  148  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  reports,  77  of  which  havo  been  from  correspondents 
abroad,  and  71  from  correspondents  at  home.  The  number  of 
official  letters  written  has  exceeded  10,000, 

lY.    VlSFTATIOX  OF    PllISONS, 

Inspections  of  prisons  and  reformatories  have  been  made  during 
my  official  term  to  the  number  of  523,  of  wlrich  233  have  been 
by  membei'8  of  the  executive  committee  and  290  by  the  secretary. 
Of  the  latter,  nearly  100  have  beon  outside  the  limits  of  our  own 
state,  and  have  been  extended  to  more  than  twenty  other  states. 
The  number  of  miles  traveled  on  these  visitations  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  other  official  duty  has  exceeded  35,000, 


V.  UsK  OF  THE  Press. 
The  press  in  our  day  is  the  power  that  moves  the  world.  No 
great  movement  —  political,  industrial  or  social  —  can,  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  prosper  without  its  co-operation.  One  of  the  earliest 
aims  to  which  my  efforts  were  directed  was,  therefore,  to  utilize,  in 
behalf  of  our  high  enterprise,  this  mighty  engine  for  good,  as  well 
as  for  evil.  And  to  the  honor  of  the  press  be  it  spoken,  there  are 
no  beneficent  objects,  none  that  look  to  the  improvement  of  human- 
ity-—  fallen  or  unfallen  —  which  do  not  meet  a  hearty  welcome  in 
its  countless  and  capacious  pages,  and  find  in  it  an  advocate  and 
helper,  as  ready  as  it  is  powerful.  Certainly,  the  prison  associa- 
tion has  no  cause  to  complain  of  its  lack  of  eitlier  syinpathy  or 
support.     During  the  whole  term  of  my  official  connection  with 
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the  association,  and  especially  daring  the  later  years,  the  prees — 
secular  and  religious,  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  quarterly  —  has 
been  widely  open  to  my  use ;  and  I  have  availed  myself  of  its 
generosity  to  the  utmost  extent,  which  other  claims  upon  my  time 
would  permit.  I  have  written,  perhaps,  a  dozen  papers  for  quar- 
terly and  monthly  journals,  but  scores  and  hundreds  of  articles  for 
the  newspaper  press. 

VI.  Addbesses  and  Sermons. 
When  your  invitatioa  was  accepted  by  me,  it  was  expected  by 
us  all,  that  an  extensive  presentation  of  our  cause  to  the  churches 
of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  our  work,  would 
be  required.  During  the  earlier  months  of  my  incumbency,  I  pre- 
sented before  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  the  objects  and  claims 
of  the  association,  and  preached  in  many  of  the  pulpits  of  New 
York  and  vicinity.  But,  owing  to  the  appropriations  made  by  the 
state  and  city  governments,  a  resort  to  this  means  of  obtaining 
funds  has  not  been  found  necessary ;  and  it  has,  in  consequence, 
been  discontinued  for  a  number  of  years.  Still,  in  New  York  and 
other  states,  I  have  made  numerous  addresses  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  information,  enlightening  public  opinion,  and  waking 
up  an  interest  as  regards  the  reform  of  prisons  and  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline,  particularly  with  a  view  of  giving  to  it 
a  more  reformatory  character.  I  have  also  addressed  prisoners  — 
sometimes  in  sermons,  sometimes  more  informally  —  at  least  two 
hundred  times. 


YU.  Effobts  LOOKma  to  the  Kefobm  of  oub  Pbison  System 

AND  THE   ImPBOVEMENT   OF  PbISON   DISCIPLINE   IN   GeNEBAL. 

This,  after  all,  is  the  great  field  of  labor  with  the  prison  asso- 
ciation ;  and  if  the  richest  fruit  has  not  yet  been  gathered  here,  at 
least  the  promise  is  cheering  for  a  coming  harvest.  No  one  could 
acquaint  himself  with  the  existing  prison  system  of  New  York, 
without  coming  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  radically  vicious,  and, 
what  is  worse,  that  it  is  made  so  by  the  constitution  of  the  state 
itself;  so  that,  however  isolated  abuses  may  be  checked  and  held 
in  temporary  abeyance,  there  can  be  no  thorough  and  permanent 
reform  in  the  government,  administration  and  discipline  of  our 
prisons,  until  that  instrument,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  them,  is 
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amended.  At  least,  tlik  conviction  was  produced  in  my  mind  nt 
an  early  stage  of  my  investigations  into  the  principles  and  work- 
ings of  the  system.  In  the  second  report,  prepared  by  oie,  after 
having  shown  —  what  indeed  had  been  pointed  out  a^^ain  and 
attain  in  the  previous  reports  of  the  association  —  that  political 
control  is  the  bane  and  blight  of  prison  management  in  this  state, 
I  held  this  language :  "  The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  such  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment 
and  in  the  tenure  of  office  as  shall  withdraw  them  from  the 
mselstrom  of  politico,  and  thereby  impart  greater  stability  and 
steadiness  to  the  penal  administration  of  the  state.  But  how  can 
such  a  change  be  eifected  ?  Jfot  otherwise  than  by  a  change  in 
the  fundamental  law.  Fortunately,  a  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution,  agreeably  to  one  of  its  provisions,  is  likely  to  be  hold 
in  I8ti6  or  1807.  To  that  our  attention  must  be  turned,  on  that 
our  hopes  must  be  fixed,  so  far  as  any  effective  amelioration  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  to  bo  looked  for,-' 

Accordingly,  from  that  moment,  my  own  tlioughts  and  exertions 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  directed  in  that  quarter.  But  in  what 
way  ?  I  saw,  as  already  stated,  that  there  mu^t  be  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  in  order  to  an  amendment  of  the  system ;  but  I  saw, 
also,  that  there  could  he  no  change  in  the  constitution,  until  pu]>- 
lie  opinion  had  been  educated  to  the  point  of  demanding,  or,  at 
least,  of  sanctioning  it,  I,  therefore,  looked  about  for  the  agencies 
to  be  employed  to  this  end.  Four  such  offered  themselves  to  my 
thought,  over  and  above  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
subject  in  the  annual  issues  of  the  association,  viz» ;  1.  Personal 
interviews  with  influential  citizens ;  2.  The  use  of  the  press ; 
3.  Public  meetings;  4.  The  gathering,  in  other  states,  of  facts  and 
opinions  relating  to  the  question,  and  bringing  them  to  bear  on 
public  opinion  in  our  own  state.  These  metliods  were  plied  with 
diligence  through  successive  years.  In  making  my  annual  rounds 
of  prison  visitation,  conversations  with  hundreds  of  citizens  were 
had,  in  wliich  the  evils  of  our  present  system  were  pointed  out, 
and,  generally,  the  promise  obtained  of  co-operation  in  the  eflort 
to  secure  a  better.  Numerous  meetings  were  held,  some  public, 
but  oftener  of  a  more  quiet  kind,  where  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  citi- 
zens were  invited  to  meet  for  a  familiar  interchange  of  views  and 
feelings  on  the  need  and  method  of  reforming  our  prison  system. 
Such  gatherings  took  place,  and  such  discussions  were  held,  in 
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every  part  of  the  state.  As  regards  the  press,  it  has  been  my  cus- 
tom in  passing  from  county  to  county,  to  call  upon  as  many 
editors  as  possible,  and  secure  from  them  the  insertion  of  articles 
bearing  upon,  and  urging  the  need  of,  a  radical  reformation  of  our 
prison  system. 

But,  however  useful  these  agencies  were,  as  a  means  of  educat- 
ing public  opinion,  I  felt  that  some  organized  movement  was 
needed  to  push  the  idea  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
Accordingly,  on  my  suggostion,  in  1864,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  study  the  question  and  prepare  an  article  at  the  proper  time, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  convention,  in  case  it  should  be  ordered. 
This  committee  saw  clearly  the  evil  that  confronted  us,  but  not  so 
clearly  the  remedy.  They  felt  the  need  of  light,  and  believing 
that  at  least  some  useful  hints  might  be  thus  gleaned,  they  recom- 
mended, and  the  board  ordered,  a  commission  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  study  the  prison  systems  of  other  states,  and  make  report 
thereon.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  cor- 
responding secretary  were  appointed  such  commissioners,  and 
charged  with  the  duty  named.  The  visitation  was  performed  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1865,  but  the  report,  a  volume  of  more 
than  600  pages,  was  not  completed  and  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture till  the  spring  of  1867,  about  the  time  that  the  constitutional 
convention  commenced  its  labors.  Within  a  week  after  the  body 
organized  and  opened  its  sessions,  the  prison  association  submitted 
to  its  consideration,  and,  in  an  extended  argument  in  the  form  of 
a  memorial,  urged  upon  it  for  adoption,  the  article  prepared  by  the 
committee  named  above.  The  provisions  of  that  article  are  familiar 
to  all,  and  need  not  be  rehearsed.  By  a  decisive  vote  of  the  con- 
vention, the  article  was  incorporated  into  the  draft  of  the  new 
constitution.  The  constitution  itself,  however,  was  rejected  by 
the  people,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  article  failed  with  the 
rest,  though  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  if  it  could  have 
been  submitted  separately,  it  would  have  been  adopted,  if  not 
unanimously,  at  least  by  a  large  majority  of  voices.  The  same 
article  was  proposed  last  winter  to  the  legislature  for  recommenda- 
tion to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  as  a  special  amendment.  It  was 
so  recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate,  but  the  assem- 
bly failed  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  my  belief  that,  if  another  effort  is 
made  the  coming  winter  in  the  same  direction,  and  pushed  with 
proper  vigor,  the  measure  can  be  carried  in  both  houses;  and, 
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80 rely,  the  end  to  be  attaiued  is  worth  all  the  time,  thought  and 
labor  that  can  be  given  to  it* 


VIII.    National  akd  Intebnational  Pbison  Conoeesses, 

There  is  one  further  point,  and  but  one,  to  which,  for  a  moment, 
I  ask  the  attention  of  the  executive  committee  —  a  point  in  refer- 
ence to  whidi  Bome  difference  of  opinion  was  developed  between 
the  coramittce  and  myself  Eighteen  months  ago,  believing  that 
a  degree  of  interest  had  been  awakened  in  this  and  other  eountriec 
in  the  question  of  prison  reform  sufficient  to  warrant  tlio  holding, 
and  to  offer  good  promise  of  benefit  from  the  holding,  of  both 
national  and  international  conferencea  to  discuss  principles  and 
devi&c  plans  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  I  submit- 
ted propositions  looking  to  a  realization  of  both  these  ideas. 
The  proposition  relating  to  an  international  penitentiary  con*^ 
ference  never  gained  strength  enough  in  this  board  to  secure 
a  majority  of  votes ;  and  the  proposition  for  a  national  con- 
gress, though  favored  at  first,  even  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to 
such  a  meeting  and  appointing  a  committee  for  joint  confer- 
ence with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  prison  society 
and  for  arranging  the  preliminaries  of  tlie  congress,  was  finally 
rejected  ^ud  the  project  dropped,  so  far  as  the  prison  association 
was  concerned.  Unwilling  to  give  up  a  measure  which  I  believed 
fraught  with  untold  good  to  the  cause  in  which  we  are  laboring, 
after  consultation  with  a  tew  friends  in  this  and  other  states,  I 
drew  up  a  call  for  a  national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  refor- 
matory discipline,  whidi  \vm  signed  by  ninety  odd  names,  chiefly 
of  officers  of  prisons  and  reformatories  in  the  different  states  and 
the  members  of  the  boards  of  such  institutions.  To  this  body,  when 
convened,  was  referred,  in  the  call,  the  question  of  an  international 
congress.  The  Cincinnati  congress,  thus  invited — it  might  even 
be  said  charged  —  to  give  expression  to  its  views  on  this  question, 
declared  unanimonsly  that,  in  its  judgment,  the  time  had  come 
when  such  a  convention  might  be  held  with  the  best  promise  of 
beneficial  results,  and  took  the  necessary  action  for  calling  it  and 
making  the  required  arrangements  for  its  inauguration.  It  was 
judged  that  the  year  1872  was  as  early  as  the  congress  could  take 
place  with  hope  of  complete  success,  as  the  work  of  organizing 
a  body,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  whole  civilized  world, 
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would  not  be  inconsiderable,  and  much  time  would  be  required  for 
an  effective  preparation. 

The  Cincinnati  congress  honored  the  undersigned  with  an  invi- 
tation to  become  their  commissioner  or  agent  to  carry  out  this 
work.  I  have  not  yet  formally  accepted  their  invitation,  but,  with 
a  view  to  doing  so,  I  now  place  in  your  hands  my  resignation  of 
the  office  of  corresponding  secretary,  to  take  effect  at  such  time  as 
may  be  found  most  satisfactory. 

With  cordial  thanks  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  considera- 
tion, and  fervent  prayers  for  your  prosperity,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  an  association,  I  remain,  gentlemen, 

Your  fiiend  and  fellow  worker, 

E.  0.  WINES. 

88  BiBLB  HouBB,  New  York,  Nov.  24, 1870. 
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XL  INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES. 

The  principle  of  sentences  to  terminate  only  on  proof  of  refor- 
mation has  been  heretofore  partially  applied,  in  reference  to  certain 
classes  of  offenderSj  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island 
and  Michigan  ;  but  the  following  hill,  introduced  in  the  Michigan 
house  of  representatives  by  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Hoyt,  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1871,  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  full  eflect  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  this  country,  and,  it  is  believed^  in  any  other : 

A  BILL 

In  addition  to  the  acts  relating  to  t!ie  Detroit  house  of  correction, 
and  to  prevent  crime  by  the  restraint  and  reformation  of 
ofienders* 

Section  1,  The  people  of  the  Stat-e  of  Michigan  enact :  That  any 
person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  impris- 
onment in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  and  who  may  bo  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  therein  noder  any  law  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  to  be  enacted,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  constituted  wards 
of  the  state,  and  subject  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  board  of 
guardians  as  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act.  The  circuit  judge 
of  the  county  of  Wayne  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the 
inspectors  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  shall  constitute  and 
be  denominated  the  board  of  gnardians,  whca^  powers  and  duties 
shall  be  as  further  provided  by  this  act,  and  said  circuit  judge  shall, 
ex  officio^  be  chairman  of  said  board. 

Seo.  2.  All  courts  of  record  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  and  all  police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace 
in  said  state,  which,  under  tlie  provisions  of  law,  may  sentence 
offenders  against  the  criminal  law  to  confinement  in  the  Detroit 
house  of  correction  in  the  exercise  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction, 
shall  sentence  all  offenders  convicted  before  them  or  any  of  them 
of  any  offence  now  or  hereafter  made  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction  to  tlie  custody  of  the  board  of 
guardians  aforesaid,  but  shall  not  fix  upon,  state  or  determine  any 
definite  period  of  time  for  the  continuance  of  such  custody:  Pro* 
videdy  that  in  cases  of  assault  and  battery  of  which  justices  of  the 
peace  have  jurisdiction,  fines  may  be  imposed  in  accordance  with 
existing  laws:  Aftd provided  further,  ihvit  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  take  away  any  power  to  suspend  sentence  that  said 
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coarts  and  justices  may  have ;  and  in  case  of  snch  suspended  sen- 
tence the  conrts  or  justices  before  whom  such  offenders  may  havo 
been  convicted  may  at  any  time  cau^e  the  re-arrest  of  such  offend- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  having  such  suspended  sentence  pronounced 
and  executed.  The  court  or  magistrate  imposing  such  sentence 
shall  in  each  case  furnish  the  sheriff  or  other  proper  officer  a  copy 
of  the  complaint,  information  or  indictment  upon  which  such  con- 
viction is  had,  a  statement  of  the  defendant's  plea,  the  names  and 
residences  of  the  witnesses  sworn  in  the  cause,  an  abstract  of  the 
testimony  given,  the  sentence  rendered  and  the  date  thereof,  which 
copy,  statement  and  abstract,  signed  by  the  magistrate  or  clerk  of 
the  court,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  with  the  pris- 
oner and  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  against  the  prisoner  in  all 
proceedings  for  the  release  of  said  prisoner  by  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus  or  otherwise.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  any  sheriff,  con- 
stable or  policeman  to  convey  forthwith  such  person  so  sentenced 
to  the  Detroit  house  of  correction  and  deliver  them  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  superintendent  thereof,  for  which  services  and  all 
necessary  expenses  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  where  such  con- 
viction is  had.  The  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correc- 
tion is  hereby  required  to  receive  all  persons  so  sentenced  and 
delivered,  to  detain  them  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  to  release  them  as  such  board  may  direct.  The 
following  form  of  commitment  of  prisoners  sentenced  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  officer  to  transfer  and  for  the 
superintendent  of  said  house  of  correction  to  receive  and  detain 
such  prisoner : 


County,  B8. :  To  [the  proper  officer] ,  of  the of ,  and 

the  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  greeting: :   WhertM,  after 

a  trial  upon  a  complaint  duly  taken  by  me, of ,  in  said  county,  was 

convicted  of ,  and  was  by  me  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Detroit 

house  of  correction,  in  the  custody  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  said  house  of  cor. 

rection :    Now,  thertfare,  you of  the of ,  are  hereby  required 

to  convey  said to  said  house  of  correction,  and  deliver  — —  into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  superintendent  thereof.    And  you,  the  said  superintendent  of  said 

house  of  correction,  are  commanded  to  receive  said into  your  custody  and 

safely  keep  until  discharged  in  accordance  with  law.    Given  under  my 

hand  at  the of ,  this day  of ,  A.  D.  18 — . 

Sec.  3.  The  said  board  of  guardians  shall  have  power  to  detain 
in  the  house  of  correction,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
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thereof,  all  wards  committed  to  tlieir  ciistDdy ;  power  to  establish 
rnles  and  regulations  under  which  such  wards  may,  upon  showinoj 
evidence  of  improved  characterj  be  absolutely  or  conditionally 
released  from  contineraent  in  said  house,  or  from  other  guardian- 
ship, custody  and  control ;  power  to  resume  such  ei>ntrol  and  cus- 
tody, wholly  or  in  part,  and  to  rc-cominit  to  said  hotise  any  ward 
at  any  time  prior  to  their  absolute  release.  The  written  order  of 
said  board  of  guardians,  signed  by  the  secretary  thereof,  shall  he 
due  anthority  for  any  member  of  said  board,  or  their  agent,  any 
sheriff,  constable  or  policeman,  to  arrest  and  return  any  ward  not 
heretofore  absolutely  discharged,  to  the  custody  of  said  board  in 
said  house;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  sheriffs  or  other 
officei^  as  aforesaid,  to  execute  such  order  the  same  as  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  exectite  ordinary  legal  process. 

Seo.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  board  of  guardians  to  maiu^ 
tain  sucli  minimum  of  control  over  all  wards  committed  to  their 
custody  under  this  act  aa  shall  prevent  them  from  committing 
crime,  best  secure  their  self  support  and  accomplish  their  reforma- 
tion. The  said  board  shall  actively  undertake  the  reformation  of 
the  wards  aforesaid,  by  means  of  culture  calculated  to  develop 
right  purp<:»5es  and  self-eontrol,  and  by  granting  them  social  privi- 
leges under  such  social  and  legal  restraints  and  influences  as  will 
best  cultivate  right  purposes  and  promote  correct  conduct,  when 
this  may  be  done  with  safety.  When  any  ward  sliall  be  received 
into  said  Detroit  house  of  correction,  said  board  of  guardians  shall 
cause  to  be  entered  in  a  special  register  the  name,  age^  nativity, 
nationality  and  parentage  of  such  ward,  with  such  other  facta  as 
can  be  ascertained  indicating  the  conetitutif^na!  tendencies  arid 
propeniiities,  tlie  social  influences  connected  with  the  early  life,  and 
based  upon  these  an  estimate  of  the  present  condition  of  such 
ward  and  the  best  prohalde  plan  of  treatment.  Upon  such  register 
shall  lie  entered  quarter-yearly,  or  oftener,  minutes  of  observed 
improvement  or  deterioration  of  character,  and  notes  aa  to  t!ie 
methods  and  treatment  employed ;  also  all  orders  or  alterations 
affecting  the  standing  or  situation  of  such  ward,  the  circumstances 
of  the  final  release,  and  any  subsequent  facts  of  the  pei*aonal  his- 
tory which  may  be  brought  to  their  knowledge.  An  abstract  of 
the  record  in  each  case  remaining  under  their  control,  shall  be 
made  up  semi-annually,  submitted  to  the  board  at  a  regular  meet- 
ing thereof  and  filed  with  the  county  clerk  of  Wayne  county,  which 
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abstract  shall  show  the  date  of  admission,  the  age,  the  then  present 
situation,  whether  in  said  house  or  elsewhere,  whether  and  how 
much  progress  of  improvement  has  been  made,  and  the  particular 
reasons  for  release  or  continued  custody  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
board  of  guardians  shall  establish  rules  and  regulations  by  which 
any  ward  may  have  the  privilege  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
said  board  of  guardians  quarter-yearly.  When  it  appears  to  the 
said  board  that  there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  any 
ward  possesses  a  sincere  purpose  to  become  a  good  citizen,  and  the 
requisite  moral  power  and  self  control  to  live  at  liberty  without 
violating  law,  and  that  such  ward  will  become  a  fair  member  of 
society,  then  they  shall  issue  to  such  ward  an  absolute  release ;  but 
no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any  ward, 
made  by  any  person  whatever,  based  upon  any  ground  save  that 
herein  stated,  shall  be  entertained  or  considered  by  the  said  board. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  person,  through  oversight  or  otherwise,  be  sen- 
tenced to  confinement  in  said  house  of  correction  for  a  definite 
period,  said  sentence  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  void,  but  the 
person  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  subject  to  the 
liabilities  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  the  sentence  had  been  in  the  terms  required  by  section  two  of 
this  act ;  and  in  such  case  said  board  of  guardians  shall  serve  upon 
such  ward  a  copy  of  this  act  and  written  information  of  their  said 
relations  to  said  board. 

Seo.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Oegjlxtzatton    of    the    Coxgress  —  OpENIXa    AdDRES9E3  — 
Stakding  CoMHrrrEES  —  Roll  of  Members. 

The  'N'ational  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  KEFoiiMATORY 
Discipline  assembled  at  Thojirs  hall,  Cnu-iimati,  Oliio,  at  10  oV-Inek 
A.  M.,  October  12th,  1870,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  F,  B, 
SanbokNj  of  Spiingfiold,  Mass.,  ehairnuui  of  the  eominittee  of  ar 
ran^ements,  upon  whose  noniiiialion  the  lion.  A,  T.  Goshorn,  of 
Ohio,  was  elected  temporary  cliainnan. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  G.  BverSj  of  Oliio,   II.  A.  Monfort, 
of  Ohio,  was  chosen  temporary  secretary. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev,  C.  L.  TnoMrsoN,  of  Cincfnnati. 

Major  Goshorn  then  delivered  an  address  of  welcooie  on  the 
I  part  of  the  citizen?,  as  follows: 

Ladies  a:sT)  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  :  I  have  been  delegated 
["by  the  local  <.*ominiltee  of  arrangements  to  extend  to  you,  in  l>ehalf 
'  of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  a  hearty  greeting  and  a  cordial  w^cl- 
come  to  the  hospital i ties  of  our  city.  In  none  *jf  the  many  national 
gather ini^s  with  wdiich  we  have  been  honored,  have  we  folt  ao  highly 
compHniented  as  in  the  selection  of  this  city  as  the  jdace  of  your 
assembling  to  organize  a  coui^ress  for  tlie  promotion  of  the  welfare 
and  reformation  of  nnfortunate  humiiniry. 

The  object  of  yonr  coming  together  is  one  which  should  engage 
t!ie  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens  throughout  the 
land.  With  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  the  disposition 
of  the  people  to  congregate  in  large  cities,  we  have  an  alaniiing 
increase  of  crime,  and  legislation  is  obliged  to  bo  ever  devising 
new  remedies  aiul  imposing  fresh  penalties  tor  the  protectiun  of 
society.  But  while  onr  civilization  is  marked  by  its  advanced 
and  prompt  legislation  and  distinguished  for  its  physical  care  of 
criminals,  prison  discipline  and  the  reforniation  of  the  convict  are 
still  an  unsolved  problem,  notwithstanding  their  high  importance 
ill  establishing  public  security  and  social  harmony.  It  i.^  not 
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enough  that  we  erect  great  prison-houses,  grand  in  conception, 
beautiful  in  arcliitectural  design  and  finish,  and  liberal  in  their 
appointments.  These  are  monuments  of  the  prosperity  of  the  state 
and  evidences  of  tlie  determination  of  society  to  protect  itself  against 
evil-doers ;  but  the  granite  walls  and  iron-bars,  although  they 
deprive  the  criminal  of  his  liberty  and  inflict  a  just  physical  pun- 
ishment, do  not  work  that  reformation  in  the  soul  of  the  man,  that 
will  restore  him  to  society  regenerated  and  reformed.  Until  this 
is  in  some  measure  accomplished,  our  system  of  prison  discipline 
is  imperfect  and  ineffectual. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  tlie  criminal  is  a  man,  and  enti- 
tled to  all  the  offices  of  humanity,  which  are  consistent  with  the 
treatment  of  him  as  a  criminal.  That  humanitarian  sentiment 
which  would  reject  all  punishment  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
control  of  the  vicious  passions  and  desires  of  men,  and  would  quickly 
demoralize  society,  and  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  moral  and 
civil  government. 

The  dignity  of  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  and  society  must  be 
protected  by  the  prompt  and  decisive  punishment  of  crime.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  well  constituted  government.  Jurists 
and  legislators,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  forms  and  pro- 
cesses of  government,  have  little  thought  or  care  of  the  criminal 
after  he  has  been  sentenced  and  submitted  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  most  grievous  imper- 
fection in  governments  is  the  failure  to  effect  that  reformation  in 
the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  criminal,  which  society  has 
a  right  to  expect  and  ought  to  require. 

However  equitably  and  impartially  punishments  may  have  been 
administered,  however  liberally  the  state  may  have  provided  for 
the  care  and  physical  comfort  of  the  prisoner,  there  is  yet  wanting 
the  discipline  to  produce  that  change  in  the  criminal,  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  a  just  punishment.  It  is  left  to  the 
philanthropic  and  christian  sentiment  of  the  age  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  elevate  the  unfortunate  and  wayward  to  the 
true  dignity  of  manhood.  That  discipline  and  those  reformatory 
processes,  which  will  send  forth  the  criminal  from  his  bondage  a 
better  citizen,  a  regenerate  man,  will  accomplish  more  for  the  cause 
of  humanity  than  all  that  legislation  has  yet  devised  for  the  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  societ}'. 

We  recognize  in  your  assembling  to  discuss  these  grave  and 
important  questions  the  true  index  of  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
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gressive  age.  Tlie  desire  to  alleviate  tlio  misfortiraes  of  man,  and 
the  sentiment  of  good-will  toward  the  vicious  and  wayward  which 
1ms  called  you  ta^^ether,  apiveiil  mo&t  profoundly  to  onr  sympatliies, 
Yonr  efforts  to  effect  a  retorin  in  Yieiiitentinry  discipline  will  meet 
with  a  liearty  response  in  tlie  brea&ts  of  good  and  wise  men 
thronghuut  tlie  nation.  The  theme  t^jr  your  di^enssions  is  a  noble 
one,  full  of  interest  and  yet  full  of  dilHcultyj  which,  I  trust,  may 
be  happily  overcome  by  your  consultations. 

Again  acknowledging  the  honor  of  your  presence  in  our  midst, 
with  these  brief  words  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  eojourn  in  our  city 
and  a  |>roiitable  session. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Michigan,  responded  to  the  address  of 
welcome  in  a  highly  felicitous  manner, 

Mr.  IL  TiiANK  Miller  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  bo 
appuinted  to  report  upon  a  permanent  organization  of  the  conven- 
tion, upon  which  the  chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen:  II, 
Thane  Miller,  and  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Ohio;  Henry  Hopkins, 
of  Kansas;  Hon.  Edwin  Burlbot,  of  WiBconsin  ;  Dr.  John  Ben- 
son, of  Maine;  Hon.  Henry  Cordier,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Rev. 
B.  W.  Chidlaw,  of  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  read  the  following  letter 
from  the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives ; 

Augusta,  Maine,  Cyih  OeU  1870, 

MyDkarSik:  An  intimate  friend  and  neigiibor,  Ex-Governor 
Coney,  died  last  evening,  and  this  sad  event  prevents  my  leaving 
home  this  week,  and  thus  deprives  me  of  the  great  pleasure  and 
profit  I  sliould  have  derived  from  meeting  you  in  Cincinnati.  Bo 
pleased  to  convey  to  the  prison  congress  my  very  profound 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  fulfill  my  engagement;  tliis  provi- 
dential dispensation  places  it  entirely  be3^ond  my  power. 

With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  abundant  success  of  your 
meetiQg,  I  am,  as  ever, 

Tour  friend,  very  truly, 

J.  G.  BLAINE. 
Rev,  K  a  W1XE8,  D,D., 

38  Bible  House,  New  Tork. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organization  was 
tlien  submitted,  and  the  congress  organized  as  follows: 
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President  : 

His  Ex'cy  RUTHERFORD  B.  HATES,  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Vice-Presidents  : 

United  States, Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL.D 

California, Rev.  Jaraes  TVoodwortb. 

Connecticut, E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D. 

Illinois, George  W.  Perkins. 

Indiana, Gov.  Conrad  Baker. 

Iowa, Martin  Heisey. 

Kansas, Hon.  E.  Hensley. 

Kentucky, Hon.  R.  K.  White. 

Maine, Hon.  E.  G.  Harlow. 

Maryland, G.  S.  Griffith. 

Massachusetts, F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Michigan, Hon.  C.  J.  Walker. 

Missouri, Rev.  D.  A.  Wilson. 

Nebraska, Hon.  F.  Teraplin. 

New  Hampshire, Ex-Gov.  Frederick  Smyth. 

New  Jersey, Ex-Gov.  Daniel  Haines. 

New  York, Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury. 

North  Carolina, Hon.  G.  Wm.  Welker 

Ohio, Hon.  Charles  Thomas. 

Pennsylvania, T.  H.  Nevin. 

Rhode  Island, E.  M.  Snow,  M.  D. 

South  Carolina, Gen.  C.  J.  Stolbrand. 

Tennessee, T.  A.  Atchison,  M.  D. 

West  Virginia, William  B.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Wisconsin, Hon.  Edwin  Hurlbut. 

Dominion  of  Canada, Wm.  Elder,  A.  M. 

Colombia,  South  America, Enrique  Cortes. 

Secretaries  : 

Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  Michigan. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  Massachusetts. 
Treasurer  : 
Charles  F.  Coffin,  Indiana. 
On  motion  by  Dr.  Wines,  Governors  Baker  and  Haines  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  the  permanent  President  to  the 
chair ;  which  duty  having  been  duly  discharged,  Gov.  Hayes,  on 
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taking  the  chair,  was  greeted  with  cordial  applause,  and  addressed 
the  congress  as  follows; 

Ladies  and  Ge.vtlkmek  of  the  Congress;  Called  without  prepa- 
ration to  the  perfurmance  of  unfanjiliar  duty,  I  trust  I  may  rclj 
upon  your  generous  assistance  and  charitable  judgment. 

I  do  not  undertake,  even  in  general  terms,  to  state  the  purpose 
of  our  assembling.  The  objects  of  the  congress  will,  no  doubt, 
amply  appear  in  the  papers  and  discussions  of  gentlemen  whoso 
experience,  ability  and  studies  enable  them  to  speak,  not  merely 
intelligently,  but  with  almost  absolute  authority,  upon  the  inter- 
esting topics  that  will  come  befnre  the  convention.  I  therefore 
desire  simply  to  make  my  profound  acknowledgment  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  nie,  and  to  express  the  hope,  the  confident  hope, 
that  all  that  shall  be  here  said  and  done  will  tend  to  the  formation 
of  a  wise,  just  and  humane  public  opinion  in  respect  to  the  great 
fiubjeet  that  brings  us  together.  In  short,  our  wish  is  tluit  the 
people,  everywhere,  may  be  brought  to  feel  that  prison  discipline 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  only  solid  and  sure  foundation  —  a 
foundation  wliose  cliief  corner-stone  is  the  golden  rule:  '^As  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.'* 

Mr.  Z.  K.  Bkockway  moved  the  appointment  of  a  business  com- 
mittee of  seven  membem.  Carried,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  by  the  chair:  Z.  R.  Bkockway,  of  Michigan,  Rev. 
Drs.  E.  C.  AViNEs  and  B.  K.  Peirce,  of  New  York,  H.  Thane 
Miller,  of  Ohio,  Hon,  E,  B,  Siirrn,  of  Maine,  F.  B.  Sakborn,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  P.  Caldwelt-,  of  Kentucky, 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Wines,  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of 
three  on  credentials  be  appointed,  whereupon  the  president  desig- 
nated as  such  committee  Dr,  Wines,  of  New  York,  II,  A,  Mon- 
FoRT,  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  of  Massachusetts. 

On  motion  of  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  finance  committee  of  seven  be  appointed.  The  Chaih 
named  on  the  committee  Charles  F.  Cofflv,  of  Indiana,  Charlks 
Thomas,  John  Bell  and  Jos.  Perkins^  of  Ohio,  I.  C.  Jones,  of 
New  York,  T,  H.  Nkvin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Edwaed  L,  Piebok, 
of  Massaclmsetts, 

On  motion  of  II,  Thane  Miller,  of  Ohio,  it  was  ordered,  that 
members,  in  discussing  papers  and  resolutions,  be  limited  to  five 
minutes  each,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  congress. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 

1.  Alabama. 
Not  represented. 

2.  Arkansas. 
Not  represented. 

3.  California. 
Rev.  James  Woodwoith,  -Sec^  California  Prison  Commission, . .  San  Francisco. 

4.  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Thos.  K.  Fessenden,  Deputy  of  Gov.  English,  and  Sec*y 
Board  Trustees  Girls'  State  Industrial  School, Farmington. 

E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  Supt.  and  Physician  State  Reform  School, .  West  Meriden. 

Hiram  Foster,  Trustee  and  Sec'y  State  Reform  School, West  Meriden. 

Timothy  M.  Allyn,  Special  Commissioner  State  Prison,  and  Pres- 
ident Board  Trustees  Qu-ls'  State  Industrial  School, Hartford. 

5.  Delaware. 
Not  represented. 

6.  Florida. 
Not  represented. 

7.  Georgia. 
Not  represented. 

8.  Illinois. 

George  W.  Perkins,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, .Toliet 

Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins, Joliet. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Wines,  Sec'y  Board  State  Charities, .    Springfield. 

Robert  Turner,  Sup't  Chicago  Reform  School, Chicago. 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  Yost,  Pres't  Board  Trustees  State  Reform  School,.  Metropolis. 

L.  A.  Parks,  Member  Board  Trustees  State  Reform  School, Alton. 

M.  E.  Collins,  Member  Board  Trustees  State  Reform  School, . . .  Pontiac. 

O.  C.  Gibbs,  Secretary  Relief  Society, (Miicago. 

T.  W.  Midgely,  Chicago  Tribune, Chicago. 

O.  Brewster, Chicago. 

9.  Indiana. 

Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  Governor, Indianapolis. 

Rev.  John  W.  Sullivan,  Chaplain  Southern  State  Prison, Jcffersonville. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Curry,  3Iember  Board  Control  Southern  State  Prison,  Terre  Haute. 
R.  S.  Heiskin,  Member  Board  Control  Southern  State  Prison, . . .  Jefferson v ill e. 

Rev.  Aaron  Wood,  Chaplain  Northern  State  Prison, Michi'jjan  city. 

A.  D.  Hamrick,  Member  Board  Control  Southern  State  Prison,. .  Hamrick  Stat*ii. 

Frank  B.  Ainsworlh,  Superintendent  House  of  Reftige, Plainfield. 

Hon.  Charles  P.  Coffin,  Member  Board  Control  House  Refuge,. .  Richmond. 

Mrs.  Charles  P.  Coffin Richmond. 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  T.  Hobbs Indianapolis. 

;Miss  Sarah  Morrison, Indianapolis. 

Rev.  W.  Benton, Brownstown. 
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^^                                               10.  Iowa. 

■ 

Martin  Ileisey,  Warden  Stnte  Penitenlinrv, 

Fort  Madlaon.           ^^H 

J,  McCarley^  Superintendent  Slate  Reform  School,  ..,.♦-*. 

Salem.                      ^^1 

11.  Kansas. 

Hon.  E.  Hcnaley,  Bcputj  of  tbe  Governor,  and  clialrman  Board 

^H 

Diret'tdTs  Stntt*  Prison - 

Leavenworth.  ^^t 
Leavenworth.           ^^M 

Henr}'  Hopkins,  Wurdt'n  State  Penttentmry, .....,,,. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Sexton,  Cbrtplain  State  Penitentiary, 

Leavenworth.          ^^M 

12.    KKXTrCKY. 

^M 

p.  Caldwell,  Superintendenl  Uouse  of  R(fii«^e, , , 

Louisville.                  ^^M 

Hon.  R,  K,  White,  ^lemlier  Board  Managers  House  of  Refuge,  , 

Loutmlle                  ^H 

H.  Faircliild,  D.  D.,  President  Berea  College, 

Berea.                         ^^H 

13,   LonsiANA. 

^1 

Not  rei)resenl*;d. 

^H 

14.  Maine. 

^1 

Bev.  Javan  K,  Mason,  Deputy  of  Governor  Cliamberlaln, 

Thomaston.               ^^M 

W.  W.  Rice,  Warden  State  PrUwin , 

ThomHston.               ^^H 

Hon.  E.  B.  Smith,  Special  Cnmmlssioner  on  Prison  Reform, .... 

Hon,  E.  G.  Harlow,  Special  Commissioner  on  Prij^on  Ri^rorm..., 

DIxfield.                  ^M 

John  Benson,  M.  D.,  Special  Commisaioner  on  Prison  Reform,. . 

Newport                 ^^M 

15.  Maryland, 

^M 

General  J.  W*  Horn,  Wartlen  State  Prison, 

Balttmorc.  ^H 
Baltimore.  ^H 
BalTimorr.                 ^^m 

W,  R*Linc(>ln»  Sitperintendtnt  House  of  Refuse, ..,...,.., 

L.  A,  Bi<'rly.  Member  Board  Mtinnnrers  House  Refuge, 

G.  S.  Grifllth,  President  Prisoners'  Aid  As-sociation, 

Ballimore.                   ^^M 

Rev.  P.  Doll,  Agent  Prisoners'  Aid  Association,. 

Baltimore.                ^H 

16.  MA9SAt:nrsETTS. 

^1 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Deputy  of  Governor  CJrdlin  and  Member  of 

^^1 

Ameriean  Sorial  Science  Aasoelat ion  and  Bonrd  State  Charities, 

Springfield.              ^^M 

Hon.  Ed.  L.  Pierce,  Deputy  of  Governor  Chitlin  and  Secretary 

^H 

Board  State  Chnrities, , 

Boston.                   ^^m 

Gardiner  TufiB,  Deputy  of  Governor  Clatim  aud  State  Agtmt  for 

^H 

Wards  of  the  Stale, 

Boston.                     ^^U 

Hon.  Benjamin  Evans,  Deputy  of  Governor  Clafiln  and  Supei'tn* 

tendent  State  Reform  Scliool, 

Westborougli.           ^^M 

Bev.  Marcus  Araes,  Superintisndent  and  Chaplain  Girls'  Industrial 

^H 

Reform  School, 

Lancastor.                 ^H 

Capt.  M.  L.  Eldridge,  Assistant  Sup't  Ntiutieal  Reform  School,.. 

New  Bedford.          ^M 

James  B.  Congdon,  3Ieml>er  Board  Trustcca  Nautical  Reform 

^^M 

School , , 

New  Bedford.          ^^| 

Rev,  Joshim  Coit,  Secretary  Massaehu^setls  Prison  OoinmiaaioD, . . 

Bofiton.                    ^^M 

Rev.  E.  Ablxitt,  Editor  Congregation ji]t«t,  ,....,....,,...,,,.,, 

Boston.                    ^H 

17.  MrcmoAN. 

^1 

Hon.  C,  J.  Walker,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Baldwin  and  Special  Com- 

^1 

missioner  on  Prison  Reform, 

Detroit.                    ^H 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rankin,  Deputy  of  Got.  Baldwin  and  Special  Commis- 
sioner on  Prison  Reform, Flint 

S.  S.  Cutter,  M.  D.,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Baldwin  and  Special  Com- 
missioner on  Prison  Reform, Cold  Water. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Crawford,  Chaplain  State  Prison, Jackson. 

W.  S.  Wilcox,  Member  Board  State  Prison  Inspectors, Jackson. 

Rev.  C.  Johnson,  Sup't  State  Reform  School, Lansing. 

Z.  R  Brockway,  Sup*t  House  of  Correction, Detroit 

Mrs.  Z.  R  Brockway, Detroit 

Rev.  C.  C.  Foote,  Chaplain  House  of  Correction, Detroit 

Mrs.  A.  n.  R  Wiggin,  Matron  House  of  Shelter, Detroit 

Mrs.  C.  Euphemia  Cochran, Detroit 

18.  Minnesota. 
Not  represented. 

19.  MississiPPL 
Not  represented. 

20.    MiSSOURL 

Rev.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Warden  State  Prison, JeflTerson  City. 

F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  Sup't  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  Matron  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

Hon.  George  Partridge,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

J.  Gabriel  Woemer,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

T.  W.  Cronenbold,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

Hon.  Augustus  W.  Alexander, Saint  Louis. 

21.  Nebraska. 
Hon.  F.  Templin,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Butler  and  Member  Board  of 
State  Prison  Lispectors, Omah^ 

22.  Nevada. 
Not  represented. 

23.  New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  Ex-Gov.  Frederick  Smyth,  President   New  Hampshire 

Prisoners*  Aid  Association, Manchester. 

Rev.  H.  Quinby,  Chaplain  State  Prison  and    Member   New 

Hampshire  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, Concord. 

24:.  New  Jersey. 
Hon.  Ex-Gov.  Daniel  Haines,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Randolph  and 

President  Board  of  Trustees  State  Reform  School, Hamburgh. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Haines, Hamburgh. 

Col.  Wm.  R.  Murphy,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Randolph  and  Supervisor 

State  Prison, Bordentown. 

Mrs.  Wm.  R  Murphy, Bordentown. 

Samuel  AUinson,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Randolph  and  Member  Board 

Trustees  State  Reform  School, Yardville. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Allmson, Yardville. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Sheldon,  SupU  State  Reform  School, Jamesburgh. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Sheldon,  Matron  State  Reform  School, Jamesburgh. 

Hon,  Nathan  T.  Stratton,  Trustee  State  Reform  School, Mullica  Hill. 
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25.  New  York. 

Gen.  Amos  Filsbury,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Hoffman,  Sup't  All»any 

Penileniifiry  and  Member  Conimiswion  on  St4ile  Refurmttlory^ ,  Albnny. 

Rl'V.  a.  M.  Sclioonniukcr,  Clisipluin  Stule  Prbon, Bing  Sing. 

Rev.  D,  A.  Sliepanl^  C!hiipliiin  SUite  Prison,  . , , Auburn, 

Arthur  8.  Wollf,  Pbypkitin  Clinton  Prijum, , Danni'mora. 

Chiides  E.  Feltou,  Sup' t  Erie  County  Petiitenltar}% Hulliilo. 

Israel  C.  Jones,  Sup*t  House  of  Refuge,. New  York. 

Mrs,  I.  C.  Jones,  . . .  .• ...  New  York, 

B.  K.  Peirce,  D.D.,  Ciiaplain  House  of  Refuge, ♦ New  York. 

Levi  9.  Fulton,  Superintendent  Western  House  of  Refuge,. .....  Rochester. 

E.  O.  Wines,  D.D,,  Cor.  Sec'y  New  York  Prison  Association,  . . .  New  York. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Wines, New  Y'ork. 

Her.  A.  M,  Fisk,  Agent  Warsaw  Industrial  and  Educational 
Reformatory^ , , , La  Grange. 

Rev.  Clias*  Cravens,  A^ent  Warsaw  Industrial  and  Educational 
Reformatory, , , ..,...♦.. Le  Roy, 

26.  North  Carolina. 

Hon.  G.  William  Welker,  Member  Board  State  Charities  and 

State  Prison  Commission, GrccnsboronglL 

I 
27.  Ohio, 

His  Excellency  R  B.  Hayes,  Governor, Col  ambus. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  Secretnry  Board  of  State  Cbivrities,  . . . . , Columbus. 

J.  W.  Andrews,  Member  Bonrd  of  Bute  Charities,. ............  Cleveland. 

Jos,  Perkins,  Member  Bourd  of  Statf  Chsiritjes,. Cleveland. 

Robert  W.  Steele,  Member  Board  of  Blitte  Charities, Dayton. 

Douglas  Putnam,  Member  Board  of  State  Cbaritics, ... Zanesville. 

John  DtiviB,  M.D.,  Mrmbcr  Board  of  State  Ckiirities, ,,..,,  Cincinnati. 

Col  R.  Burr,  Wurdeu  State  Peiutentiary,. Columbus. 

Rev.  O,  Newton,  Chaplain  Stale  Penitentiary, Columbttg, 

N.  Gray,  M.D.,  Physician  State  Penitentiary, » Columbiln, 

Hon.  James  L,  Bates,  Director  Stale  Penitentiary, Columbua. 

Hon.  George  Uarsh,  Director  State  Penitentiary , ,  Coluiubua. 

Hon.  Suinhry  Matthews,  Director  State  Penitentiary,. ,  Columbna. 

S,  S.  Desellemj  Officer  State  Penitentiary, , , . ,  Cohnnbus. 

Thomas  S,  Geinet,  Oflleer  State  IVnitentiary,   , . . . .  Columbus, 

George  E.  Howe,  Superintendent  State  Reform  School Lancaster. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Foote,  Commissioner  Stale  Ref^trm  School,  ,, Colurabiw. 

Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw.  Commissioner  StJite  Reform  School,    Cinrinnaii. 

H,  A.  Monfort,  Superintendent  House  of  Refuge, Cineinnnti. 

Rev.  JoBeph  Chester,  Chaplain  House  of  Refuge Cincinnarl. 

WillLim  H.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Physician  Houhc  of  Refuge Cincinnati. 

A.  E.  Chamberlain,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati, 

H.  Thane  Jliller,  Director  House  of  Refuge^ Cincinnati. 

John  D.  3rincr,  Director  Housic  of  Ri'fuge, , Cmcinnati. 

Jojieph  C.  Butler,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati. 

Hoa  C.  Thomas,  Director  House  of  liefuge,  . , , ,.,.......  Clncljinati. 
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James  M.  Johnston,  Director  House  of  Refuge, CincinnatL 

James  L.  Haven,  Director  House  of  Refuge, CincinnatL 

Stephen  Bonncj,  M.D.,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati 

John  Nichols,  Superintendent  State  Reformatory  and  Industrial 

School  for  Girls, White  Sulphur  SpringaL 

Robert  Watterton,  Superintendent  Industrial  School, Cleveland. 

Ira  Wood,  Superintendent  Work-house, CincinnatL 

O.  D.  Norton,  M.D.,  Physician  Work-house, CincinnatL 

Robert  Allison,  Commissioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

John  E.  Bell,  Commissioner  Work-house, •. . .  CincinnatL 

Thomas  Gilpin,  Commissioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

Ed.  Kestner,  Commissioner  Work-house, Cincinnati. 

Charles  Brown,  Commissioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

Hon.  Jno.  P.  Torrence,  Mayor, CincinnatL 

C.  G.  Comegys,  M.D.,  Member  Board  of  Aldermen, CincinnatL 

Paul  Reinlin,  Member  Board  of  Aldermen, CincinnatL 

Ford,  Member  Board  of  Aldermen, CincinnatL 

Hon.  A.  T.  Goshorn,  President  City  Council, CincinnatL 

Col.  A.  E.  Jones,  Member  of  City  Council, CincinnatL 

James  Morgan,  Member  of  City  Council, CincinnatL 

Drausin  Walsin,  Member  of  City  Council, CincinnatL 

J.  Siefert,  Member  of  City  Council, Cincinnati. 

George  La  Rue,  County  Auditor, ...  CincinnatL 

D.  Weber,  SherllF, CincinnatL 

J.  L.  Ruffin,  Chief  of  Police, CincinnatL 

C.  A.  Titus,  City  Auditor, CincinnatL 

C.  L.  Blackburn,  Prosecuting  Attorney, CincinnatL 

M.  F.  Wilson,  Prosecuting  Attorney, CincinnatL 

J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Prosecuting  Attorney, CincinnatL 

Robert  Simms,  County  Commissioner, CincinnatL 

Murray  Shipley,  President  Board  Managers  Children's  Home, . . .  CincinnatL 

J.  J.  Quinn,  M.D.,  Physician  Hamilton  County  Jail, Cincinnati. 

Jos.  Kinsey,  Member  Board  Trustees  Home  for  the  Friendless,. .  CincinnatL 

Arthur  Hill,  Superintendent  City  Infirmary, Cincinnati. 

O.  M.  Langdon,  M.D.,  Sup't  Longview  Insane  Asj^lum, CincinnatL 

H.  M.  Jones,  Superintendent  City  Hospital, Cincinnati. 

D.  Morris,  D.D.,  President  Lane  Seminary, Walnut  Hills. 

H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Professor  Lane  Seminary, Walnut  Hills. 

W.  M.  Herriott,  D.D., Zanesville. 

Rev.  William  Cheever, , CincinnatL 

Rev.  Jos.  G.  Monfort, CincinnatL 

Rev.  H.  Bushnell, CincinnatL 

Rev.  O.  A.  Hills, CincinnatL 

Rev.  C.  L.  Thomson, Cincinnati. 

Rev.  T.  Lee,   CincmnatL 

N.  S.  Townshend,  M.D., Avon. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  S.  Janney, Columbus. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Stewart, Springfield. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Guild, CincinnatL 


WOliaiu  J.  Bojer,  Corresponding  Editor  and  Centriil  Wcatrra 

Agent  of  Woman's  Journal,  . , , ,,,,....  Dayton, 

Hon.  n.  H.  Letmtt,  Judge  U.  8.  Bislrict  Court, < Cincinnati, 

J,  R.  Cbamlxrliviu,  Daily  Gazette, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Hc'lliimy  Blorer,  ,,,,., , , . .  Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Alphonso  Tuft, , ,.,.,,,,.  Cindnnall 

Hon.  Walter  Slraiib, Cini'innati 

Hon.  Edward  F.  Noyos, (Jlncinnuti, 

Hon.  C,  C.  Murdock, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  hL  B.  Hag'anB Cincinnati 

Hon.  M.  F.  Force, , . Cincinnati 

Hon.  J.  Cox, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  A,  G.  VV.  Carter, ...   *....,►.,...., Cini  mnati. 

Hon.  C.  R  Wiinbach, Ciurinnati. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Young, ,,.,,,,....  Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Cyrim  Meadenhall, Cincinnati 

Lang  SlieiS; , , Cincinnati 

Georgia  Atkins, t . . .  < Cincinnati. 

H.  D.  Helm, .,,».,*.. .  Cindnnnli. 

W,  8.  Scftrborough^ , .,•,•.*•.•...  Ciucinnall 

L.  McHuM-h, ....,•. CinnnnalL 

William  Hiiydock, Cincinnati 

J.  C.  Healy,. . .  Cincinnati. 

C.  V.  Beckman, ,  Cincinnati 

J.  S.  Conner , Cincinnati 

J.  B.  Conner , Cincinnati 

J.  B.  Walker^ , , , . , Cincinnati 

C.  W.  Merrill Cincinnati 

Horace  Ludiaglon,  M.D., Cincinnati. 

B.  Frunklnnd, , Cincinnati. 

WUliain  Atkins, • ,*,.,♦,,,  Cincinnati 

C,  W.  Smrbuck, , Cincinnati. 

Luther  P.irkcj", , Cincinnati 

C.  Kernel  in, Cincinnati 

L.  n,  8ar)i;cnt , Cincinnnti. 

J.  A,  FiBlier,, , , , , ,  * Cineinnatl 

Miles  Greenwood, Cincinnati. 

98.  Oreck>n» 
Kot  represented, 

29.   pEJfNSTLTANIA* 

A.  J.  Onrt,  ^I.D.,  Corrc<»pondin;;  ^cc'y  Board  State  Cliarities,    . .  Hnrrl^iburs^h- 

Etl ward  S.  Wrii^ht,  Warden  Western  Pcnitentiarj- Allccrhcny. 

liev.  J.  L.  Millifcan,  Cliaplifm  Western  Penitentianr,. Allejarheny.  . 

T.  H.  Ncvin,  President  Board  Inspectors  Western  Penitentiary,.  Allegheny. 
Hon,  Henrj'  Cordi<%  Sup't  Allegheny  County  Wo  rkdio  use,  ....  Claremont 

George  Alhree,  Director  All*'j?heny  County  Work-house, Pittsburgh. 

R.  A.  Averj",  Sup't  Wcslem  House  of  Refuge Pittsburgh. 
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Mrs.  R  A-  Avery, Pittsburgh. 

T.  J.  Bigham,  Director  Western  House  of  Refuge, Pittsburgh. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor,  Sup't  Soldiers*  Orphans'  Home, Beaverstown, 

J.  B.  Bittinger,  D.D., Sewickley. 

30.  Rhode  Island. 

E.  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Padelford,  and  Secretary  Board 

State  Charities  and  Corrections, Providence. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Snow, Providence. 

Gen.  Nelson  Viall,  Warden  State  Prison, Providence. 

Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  Ch*n  Board  State  Prison  Inspectors,.  Providence. 

James  M.  Talcott,  Sup't  Reform  School, Providence. 

Henry  J.  Angell,  Member  Board  Trustees  Reform  School, Providence. 

Bumham  Wardwell,  Sup't  R  L  State  Farm  and  Work-house, . .  Providence. 

31.  South  Carolina. 

Gen.  C.  J.  Stolbrand,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Scott,  and  Warden  State 

Penitentiary, Columbia. 

M^jor  E.  L.  Dean,  Deputy  of  Gk)v.  Scott, Columbia. 

32.  Tennessee. 
T.  A.  Atchison,  M.D.,  Member  Board  State  Prison  Inspectors,  . .  Nashville. 

33.  Texas. 

Not  represented. 

34.  Vermont. 
Not  represented. 

35.  Virginia. 
Not  represented. 

36.  West  Virginia. 
William  B.  Curtis,  M.D.,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, Moundsville. 

37.  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hurlbut,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Fairchild, Oconomowoc 

A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Sup*t  State  Reform  School, Waukesha. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Matron  State  Reform  School, Waukesha. 

38.  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Wm.  Elder,  A.M.,  Editor  Telegraph  and  Journal, St.  Johns,  N.  B. 

39.  South  America. 

Se5pr  Enrique  Cortes,  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia, Washington,  D.  C,  and  111  East  25th  street.  New  York. 


NOTE. 

The  following  papers  were,  on  invitation  by  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  furnished  for  the  congress.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  read ;  a  very  few,  one  of  which  came  from  abroad, 
were  delayed  by  the  mails,  or  failed  to  be  in  time  through  some 
other  mischance.    All,  however,  are  inserted,  as  if  read. 


II.    The  Peesent  Octlook  of  Prison  DiaciPUNE  in  the  TTnited 

States. 

Bt  S.  C.  Wmss,  D.  D.,  Correflpoodlng  Secratary  of  the  PrtBon  Aflaoctatlcm  of  N^w  York. 

Tiic  iiuirinerj  by  lead-line,  sextant,  chronometer,  logaritlims  and 
oXlii^r  fit  a^jjcncies,  is  wont,  as  need  requires,  to  take  Iiis  soundings, 
and  astjertain  the  positiuti  and  hearings  of  his  vessel  on  the  uncer- 
tain element,  wliere  his  iionie  is  cast.  Statesmen  and  legislators, 
to  whase  guidance  h  eouiUHtted  the  ship  of  state,  must  sometimes 
do  the  same  thiiig  in  a  mural  way,  or  the  bark  intrui^ted  to  tlieir 
care,  with  its  preeious  freight  u^  pijlitical  and  socud  interests,  will 
run  the  hazard  of  being^  stranded  and  wrecked  on  prujueting  rocks 
or  hiilden  quicksands.  I  prupose,  in  the  paper  whicli  you  have 
asked  at  iny  hands,  to  imitate  these  prudent  and  salutary  examples 
by  showing,  as  an  apostle  lias  expressed  it,  in  reference  to  another 
questiun,  "  whereunto  we  Lavo  attaitied,''  in  the  matter  of  prison 
reform  in  the  United  States.  I  propuse  to  fuinisli  an  answer  to 
such  questions  aa  tJiese:  What  is  t!ie  present  state  of  this  great 
social  interest  among  us?  What  advance  has  been  made  in  these 
later  years?  What  do  the  auspices  say  J  After  so  many  ages  of 
patient  study,  can  the  solution  of  tlie  vexed  and  batHing  question 
of  crime  and  its  treatnieut  be  at  lengtli  discerned  in  tlic  nearer 
distance?  Is  the  dawn  visible  of  the  day  when  we  may  soberly 
Lope  for  success  in  the  eflbrt  to  thin  the  ranks  of  criminals,  and 
to  roll  back  the  sweeping  and  swelling  tide  of  crime? 

Tlie  first  point  to  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  of  this  con- 
gress is  the  revived  interest  felt  in  the  question  of  prison  discipline 
and  prison  reform,  not  only  in  every  state  of  the  American  Union, 
but,  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  trutli,  in  every  country  of  the 
civilized  w<jrld.  Let  me  touch  upon  two  or  three  proofs  of  such 
revival :  1.  It  is  seen  in  the  messages  annually  communicated  by 
the  chief  magistrates  of  our  states  to  their  several  legishiturcs,  I 
hav^  had  occasion  to  examine  the  more  recent  of  these  documents, 
and  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Ameri- 
can governor  who  has  not  referred  to  the  subject,  not  sim])ly  in  an 
incidental  and  perfunctory  way,  but  w^itli  a  good  wnll  and  hearti- 
ness, which  show  a  real  interest  in  the  subject,  either  recounting 
or  suggesting  reforms  inaugurated  or  contemplated  in  relation  to 
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this  important  interest  of  society.  2.  The  correspondence  of  the 
prison  association  of  New  York  affords  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  prison  reform.  The  area 
covered  by  this  correspondence  has  become  almost  co-extensive 
with  the  globe ;  embracing  not  only  every  state  in  our  Union,  but 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  several  of  the  republics  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  British  East  Indian  empire,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  etc.,  etc.  3.  The  wide  and  increasing  demand  for 
tlie  annual  reports  of  the  association  is  a  testimony  in  the  same 
direction.  About  a  thousand  copies  are  regularly  distributed  as 
soon  as  issued,  and  within  the  past  year  applications  for  at  least 
five  hundred  additional  copies  have  been  received  and  answered, 
many  of  them  from  distant  continents  and  islands.  4.  The  en- 
couragement given  to  the  propositions  recently  made  for  both  a 
national  and  international  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reform- 
atory discipline  is  another  decisive  proof  of  the  interest  felt  in  this 
subject.  5.  The  formation  of  societies  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline  and  the  care  of  prisoners,  both  during 
their  incarceration  and  after  their  discharge,  is  to  tlie  same  effect. 
Besides  the  older  organizations  of  this  sort  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston,  such  societies  have  been  recently  formed  in  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Iowa,  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  states.  6.  State  governments,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Within  the  past  four 
years,  commissions  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  closely  the 
whole  prison  question,  and  of  reporting  improved  prison  systems, 
should  such  be  found  to  be  needed,  have  been  created  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Kentucky;  and  much  good  has  resulted,  and  more  is  likely  to 
result,  from  these  measures.  7.  A  striking  proof  of  the  extent 
and  earnestness  with  which  questions  connected  with  penitentiary 
science  are  now  studied  is  the  creation,  by  the  late  emperor  of 
France,  on  the  report  and  recommendation  of  his  minister  of  the 
Interior,  of  a  commission  of  twenty-one  citizens,  instructed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  question,  "What  duties  does 
society  owe  to  liberated  prisoners,  and  how  can  these  best  be 
secured  against  a  relapse  into  crime?"  In  their  study  of  this 
question,  the  commission  are  seeking  light  from  other  countries, 
and  iiave  applied  to  the  prison  association  for  information  as  to 
the  principles  and  the  practice  of  America  in  reference  to  this 
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grave  matter,  8,  An  additional  evidence  of  the  newly  awakened 
and  growing  interest  in  prison  reform  is  found  in  the  public  prea*, 
that  sure  index,  as  well  as  powerful  moulder  and  guide,  of  publio 
opinion.  More  has  been  published  in  the  quarterly,  monthly, 
weekly  and  daily  jonrnals  of  the  country  witjjin  tlie  last  two 
years  than  during  the  ten  years  preceding.  Nor  has  what  has 
emanated  from  the  press  on  tin's  subject  gained  more  in  breadth 
than  it  has  in  quality,  Papera  of  remarkable  grasp  and  thorough- 
ness have  appeared  in  all  classes  of  our  journals,  from  the  ponder- 
ous quarterly  that  graces  the  scholar's  table  to  the  lighter  and 
more  evaneseeut  daily  and  weekly  that  visit  eveiy  ii reside  and 
hearthstone  in  the  land.  9.  But  what  further  proof  da  we  need 
of  the  profound  interest  felt  in  penitentiary  and  reformatory  dis- 
cipline than  this  great  congress,  gathered  from  Canada,  from  South 
America,  and  from  twenty-five  states  of  our  own  Union ;  repr^ 
Benting  fifty  odd  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  some  twenty 
philanthropic  organizations ;  and  numbering  between  200  and  300 
earnest  workers  in  this  cause,  more  than  seventy  of  whom  are 
ofiScers  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions! 

Let  us,  at  this  point,  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  number  and 
classes  of  institutions  in  our  country,  created  and  sustained  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  or  repression  of  crime. 

Tiie  number  of  state  prisons  in  the  United  Stated  (commonly 
called  convict  prisons  in  other  countries)  is  forty-one,  of  which 
New  York  has  four;  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  each  two;  and 
the  other  states  one  each,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  which 
18  without  a  prison  of  this  class.  The  number  of  county  jails, 
used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  detention,  though  employed,  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  convicted  of 
minor  oflFences,  is  probably  a  little  over  2,000.  Then  there  is  a 
class  of  prisons,  holding  a  middle  place  between  the  state  prison 
and  the  common  jail,  called  by  ditferent  names  in  diflfcrent  locali- 
ties^—  sncli  as  house  of  correction,  penitentiary,  work -house,  etc. 
The  number  of  these  is  about  twenty-five,  and  they  are  found 
chiefly  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  There  is  a  still  further 
class  of  prisons,  found  principally  in  cities  and  large  towns,  called 
station -ho  uses  or  loek-ups. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prisons 
is  about  15,000 ;  in  the  houses  of  correction  (say),  6,000  to  6,000 ; 
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in  the  county  jail3  (a  rough  estimate),  30,000  to  40,000 ;  and  ia 
tlie  station-houses  (a  mere  approximation),  10,000  to  12,000. 

Crime  lias  increased  within  the  last  decade,  but,  upon  the  whole^ 
lias  scarcely  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  which, 
during  the  period  designated,  has  made  an  advance  of  more  than 
thirty  per  cent.  There  was  a  great  diminution  of  commitments 
to  our  prisons  during  the  hite  civil  war,  owing  probablj'  to  the 
fact  that  many  desperate  characters  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
others  followed  the  armies  to  ply  their  vocation  on  a  new  field* 
After  the  war,  there  was  a  heavy  increase  of  crime,  and  our  prisons 
were  iillcd  to  repletion ;  but  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has 
receded  to  its  furmer  rate. 

It  is  remarkable  how  exactly  the  offences  of  one  year  repeat 
themselves  the  next.  Crime  seems,  ordinarily,  to  follow  some 
fixed  law.  Any  student  familiar  with  this  branch  of  social  science 
can  predict,  with  wonderful  precision,  how  many  crimes  will  bo 
committed  in  a  given  year,  and  their  general  character.  He  caa 
name  the  months  in  which  there  will  be,  respectively,  an  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes,  and  will  be  able  to  foretell 
almost  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  which  certain  classes  of  offences 
will  be  committed. 

I  have  spoken,  in  a  former  paragraph,  of  the  increased  interest 
which  has  of  late  been  awakened  in  the  United  States  in  the 
question  of  prison  ret*»rm.  From  such  revived  interest  in  any 
great  social  question,  and  the  increased  agitation  and  discussion 
of  it  consequent  thereupon,  results  more  or  less  marked,  more  or 
less  important,  may  reasonably  be  looked  for.  How  is  it  with  the 
present  case?  Have  we  any  thing  to  show  as  the  fruit  of  all  this 
earnest  thought,  all  this  zeal  of  effort,  all  this  busy  toil  of  brain 
and  muscle?  I  think  so,  decidedly.  The  students  of  peniten- 
tiary science,  the  workers  in  the  field  of  penitentiary  discipline,  in 
this  country,  have  come  to  a  substantial  agreement  on  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  criminal  treatment,  and  are  approaching 
euch  agreement  in  others.  What  are  these  great  principles,  these 
moral  citadels,  around  which  the  din  of  battle  has  citlier  wholly 
ceased,  or  is,  year  by  year,  becoming  more  faint  and  feeble! 

1.  The  first  is,  that  the  protection  of  society  against  criminal 
spoliation  through  the  reformation  of  the  transgressor,  is  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  public  punishment.  On  this  point  the  unanimity 
appears  to  be  absolute;   and  the  further  point  that  criminalfly 
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ea|>oi;!ally  of  the  yonngtjr  class,  nre  capable  of  rcfonnatioii  by  tho 
application  of  right  methods  and  processes,  is  daily  gaining  suf- 
frages. 

3,  The  principle  of  progressive  classification*,  nnder  wliicli  pris- 
oners are  advanced  from  grade  to  grade,  as  tbey  earn  sncb  promo- 
tion, gaining,  at  each  advance,  increased  privilege  and  comfort,  is 
generally  admitted  in  theory,  tlioiigli,  nnfortiinately,  nowhere,  aa 
yet,  fully  reduced  to  practice, 

3.  The  principle  of  rewai-ds,  as  an  incitement  to  good  condnct  and 
reformation,  is  one  on  which  there  is  now  little  dissent.  There  is 
also  a  vGvy  general  agreement  that  snch  rewards  should  consist  of, 
(1)  a  diminution  of  sentence;  (2)  a  share  in  the  earnings;  (3)  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  restraint;  and  (4)  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
privilege. 

4.  The  principle  of  a  probationary  stage  of  imprisonment,  in 
which  tho  training  shall  be  more  natural,  and  the  genuineness  of 
the  prisoner's  reformation  may  be  adequately  tested,  is  every  day 
gaining  adherents. 

5.  The  necessity  for  both  increasing  and  systematizing  the  reli- 
gious and  edu^'ational  forces  of  our  prisons  is  now  nniversally 
admirted. 

0.  That  all  prisonei-s  who  have  the  requisite  aptitudes  should, 
through  an  effective  system  of  industrial  training,  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  power  to  earn  honest  bread  on  their  liberation,  is  a 
principle  which  commands  universal  and  unqualitied  assent. 

T.  Tlic  principle  that  imprisonment  ought  to  be  continued  till 
reformation  has  been  effected,  and,  if  ttiat  happy  consummation  is 
never  attained,  then  during  (he  prisoner's  natural  life,  has  become 
a  conviction  with  a  large  number  of  American  penologists.  This 
involves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  elimination  of  political  control 
from  otn*  prison  adnrinistrations,  so  that  they  may  be  made  per- 
niajient  in  the  bauds  of  good  and  competent  officers  —  a  reform 
deuunided,  also,  by  other  high  interests  of  society. 

8.  Tfie  growing  sentiment  in  favurof  preventive  institutions,  as 
tho  true  field  of  promise  in  wliicli  to  labor  for  the  extirpation  of 
crime,  is  a  cheering  indication  of  progress  in  the  right  direction, 

9,  That  a  higher  grade  of  qualitication  in  prison  officers  is  essen- 
tial to  a  successful  prison  admin istraliou,  is  a  point  conceded  by  all ; 
And  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  are  turned  to  the  further  ques- 
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tion,  whether  they  oaght  not  to  have  a  special  edacuttion  a 
training  for  the  work. 

10.  It  is  now  commonly  acknowledged  that  no  prison  system  c 
be  successfnl,  to  the  broadest  and  most  desirable  extent,  with< 
some  central  anthority  at  the  helm,  to  give  unity  and  efficiency 
the  whole  prison  administration  of  the  state. 

There  are  other  important  principles  on  which  substantial  a 
cord  has  been  reached ;  bat  I  will  not  weary  the  congress  witl 
detail  of  them.  I  have  an  intimate  conviction  that,  with  a  pria 
system  embodying  and  effectually  applying  the  principles  alrea 
set  forth,  the  problem  of  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  woi 
be  solved ;  and  that  crime,  if  not  extirpated,  would  at  least 
brought  down  to  its  minimum  limits. 
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HI,   General  View  of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institit- 

TIDNS    IN   THE    UltTrED   StaTKS. 
By  B,  K.  Pmiict,  D,  D.,  Omplaln  of  the  New  York  Houi^  of  Rcfugti. 

It  is  no  small  matter  that  "Ginx's  baby''  liaa  attracted  the  eye 
^f  intelligent  clirietiana  and  pliilanthropistB  of  every  shade  of 
opinion  ;  and,  although  in  the  marvelous  diversity  of  senthnent  m 
to  the  best  eom^se  to  be  pursued  with  liiin,  lie  is  still  exposed  to  no 
inconsiderable  peril  and  enfFeringj  yet  it  la  a  groat  point  gained 
tlmt  the  eye  of  the  community  has  been  fastened  upon  him,  Tlus 
forlorn  infant  is  blessed  with  a  powerful  voice,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
be  will  make  it  to  be  effectually  heard.  He  is  an  object  of  no  lit- 
tle controversy  now  between  Xlonianist^  and  Protestantt?,  union 
and  sectarian  boards^  almshoyse  commiseionors  and  children's  emi- 
grant aid  societies,  street  missions  and  permanent  asjlmus,  congre- 
gate institutions  and  family  schools ;  but  the  eontrorersy  itself 
makes  him  so  prominent  an  object  that  he  cannot  be  covered  out 
of  sight  by  the  smoke  of  the  fight.  lie  is  in  the  newspapers,  fills 
magazines  originated  in  his  interest,  breaks  in  upon  the  monotony 
of  the  stately  quarterlie^ij  and,  like  the  tnemorablo  '*  01i%^cr,''  of 
**Do'the-Boy&-Hall,"  although  furfo  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
personages  in  modern  fiction,  is  still  clamoring,  not  without  suc- 
cess, for  "more,"  and  demands  a  far  wider  hearing.  He  is  an 
admitted  and  terrible  fact  in  modern  civilization,  and  the  only 
question  for  discussion  now  pertinent  in  reference  to  him  is,  what 
shall  WQ  do  with  "Ginx's  baby  j"  Tlie  community  cannot  long 
endure  that  condition  of  things  which  gives  the  stinging  point  of 
truth  to  the  eajutal  vohuno  of  satire  bearing  the  expressive  title 
which  we  have  quoted,  and  whicb  it  has  now  permanently  bestowed 
upon  the  neglected  waifs  of  our  city  streets.  It  is  very  evident 
that  "  Ginx's  bal)y ''  will  not  much  longer  plead  in  vain.  That 
will  not  always  be  a  true  charge  against  British  and  American 
civilization,  which  this  author  so  nervously  urges  in  his  vohnne : 
"  Your  dirtiest  British  youngster  is  hedged  round  with  principles 
of  an  inviolable  liberty,  and  rights  of  httheas  corpus.  You  let  hia 
father  and  mother,  or  any  one  who  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
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looking  after  Iiim,  monid  him  in  his  years  of  tenderness  as  tl 
please.  If  they  happen  to  leave  him  a  walking  invalid,  yon  t 
him  into  the  poor-honse;  if  they  bring  him  up  a  thief,  you  w 
liim  and  keep  him  at  high  cost  at  Millbank  or  Dartmoor;  if 
passions,  never  controlled,  break  out  into  murder  and  rape,  ] 
may  hang  him,  unless  his  crime  has  been  so  atrocious  as  to  attr 
the  benevolent  interest  of  the  home  secretary ;  if  he  commits  i 
cide,  you  hold  a  coroner's  inquest,  which  costs  money ;  and,  h< 
ever  he  dies,  you  give  him  a  deal  coffin  and  bury  him.  Yet  I  n 
prove  to  yon  that  this  being,  whom  yon  treat  like  a  dog  a 
fair,  never  had  a  day's  —  no,  nor  an  hours's  —  contact  with  go 
ness,  purity,  truth,  or  even  human  kindness ;  never  had  an  opp 
tunity  of  learning  any  thing  better.  What  right  have  yon,  th 
to  hunt  him  like  a  wild  beast,  and  kick  him,  and  whip  him,  i 
fetter  him,  and  hang  him,  by  expensive,  complicated  machine 
when  you  have  done  nothing  to  teach  him  any  of  the  duties  o 
citizen  {"  The  writer  answers  the  natural  responses  to  his  qi 
tion,  that  there  are  endless  means  of  improving  the  lad  —  ind 
trial  schools,  reformatories,  asylums,  hospitals,  Peabody  buildir 
laws  to  protect  factory  children  —  by  saying:  "They  don't  rei 
one  out  of  ten."  And  he  continues :  "  I  do  not  say  that  it  can 
done,  but  in  order  to  transform  the  next  generation,  what 
should  aim  at  is  to  provide  substitutes  for  bad  homes,  evil  traini 
unhealthy  air  and  food,  dullness  and  terrible  ignorance,  in  hapf 
scenes,  better  teaching,  proper  conditions  of  physical  life,  si 
amusements,  and  a  higher  cultivation."  But  who  is  to  pay  for 
this?  "The  state,"  he  answers,  "which  means  society,  the  wh 
of  which  is  directly  interested.  I  tell  you  a  million  of  child 
are  crying  to  us  to  set  them  free  from  the  despotism  of  cri 
and  ignorance  protected  by  law." 

Thus  you  see,  my  friends,  that  "Ginx's  baby"  has,  for  one 
its  age  and  circumstances,  a  powerful  voice,  and  will  be  likelj 
make  himself  heard  in  the  long  run.  Mrs.  Browning  has  cau| 
the  echo  of  it  in  her  sensitive  ear,  and  has  poured  it  back  agaii 
affecting  strains : 

"And  weU  may  the  ebildren  weep  before  you  I 

Tbey  are  weary  ere  they  run. 
They  have  never  seen  the  sanshine,  nor  the  glory 

Which  is  brighter  than  the  sun  ; 
They  know  the  grief  of  man,  without  his  wisdom; 
They  sink  in  man's  despair,  without  his  calm ; 
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Are  alftvcfl,  witlioat  tlie  liberty  m  Cliriatdora^ 
Are  niarivrs  by  the  \iang,  without  the  pftlro, — 

Arc  worn,  as  if  witli  age,  jet,  unretriuvingly, 
Tlie  Ijnrveat  of  Its  memoripB  catmot  reap,  — 

Are  or]>1miia  of  tho  rartlily  love  ancJ  lieaveiily, 
Let  them  weep  I  let  tliem  weep  I 

"They  look  np  with  llieJr  pale  nunken  faoea, 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  'mind  to  a  of  their  atigeffi  in  high  plaeet» 

With  eyeB  to  rued  on  Deity  ! 
'  How  long,'  they  bav,  *  how  long,  oh  cruel  nation, 

Will  you  stand  to  move  a  world  on  a  child'B  heiwt, 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  ile  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  yonr  throne  amid  the  martt 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  oh  gold  lieaper* 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  f 
But  the  child's  sob  in  silence  curctes  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.'  " 

9 

In  1841,  in  his  very  Btriking  discourse  npon  the  h'fo  and  char- 
acter of  tlkat  eminent  and  successful  city  missionary  of  Boston, 
Dr.  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Dr,  Chnuning  iittci-s  very  miieli  the  same 
truth  in  his  own  quiet  and  eloquent  style.  "  Society,"  he  says, 
**ha3  liitherto  employed  its  energy  chie%  to  pnuish  crime.  It  is 
infinitely  moi-e  important  to  prevent  it ;  and  lliis  I  say,  not  for  the 
Bake  of  tliose  nloue  on  whom  the  criminal  preys.  I  do  not  think 
only  or  chiefly  of  tlioso  wlio  suffer  trotn  crime.  I  j>lead  also,  and 
plead  more,  for  those  who  perjjetrated  it.  In  moments  of  clear, 
calm  thought,  I  feel  more  tor  tlie  wrong-doer  tlian  fur  liim  who  id 
wronged.  lu  a  case  of  tlietV,  incomparably  the  most  wretched  man 
is  he  who  steals,  not  he  who  is  robbed.  The  innocent  ai*e  not 
undone  by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud  which  they  suffer.  They  are 
innocent,  though  injured.  Tliey  do  not  beiu*  the  brand  of  infamous 
crime,  and  no  language  can  express  tlie  import  of  this  distinction. 
♦  *  *  Wlmt  I  want  Is,  not  merely  that  society  slionld  protect 
itself  against  crime,  but  tliat  it  shall  do  all  It  can  to  preserve  its 
exposed  members  from  crime,  and  so  do  for  the  sake  of  tliose  as 
truly  as  for  its  own.  It  ought  not  to  breed  monstei-s  in  itsbosoin* 
If  it  will  not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  ignorant  and  poor  from 
the  blackest  vice,  tlien  it  must  suffer,  and  deserves  to  suffer,  from 
crime*  If  the  child  be  left  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty, 
of  its  Maker,  of  its  relations  to  society ;  to  grow  up  in  an  atmoft* 
phere  of  profaueness  and  intemperance,  and  in  tlie  practice  of 
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falsehood  and  fraud,  let  not  the  community  complain  of  his  crime* 
It  has  qnietlj  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year  after  year,  arming  him* 
self  against  its  order  and  peace ;  and  who  is  most  to  blame  when, 
at  last,  he  deals  the  guilty  blow  ?  A  moral  care  over  the  tempted 
and  ignorant  portion  of  the  state  is  a  primary  duty  of  society." 

Every  movement  for  the  relief  of  society  from  its  fearful  burdens 
of  ignorance,  poverty  and  crime,  has  forced  upon  thoughtful 
minds  the  conviction  that  the  only  solution  of  these  problems  is 
to  be  found  in  the  application  of  radical  remedies  in  the  period  of 
childhood.  While  prisons,  and  almshouses,  and  criminal  law  and 
discipline  peremptorily  call  for  reforms,  and  powerfully  appeal  to 
benevolent  hearts,  the  best  reform  that  can  be  secured  in  reference 
to  penitentiaries  and  poor-houses  is  to  deplete  them  of  their  occn- 
pants  by  saving  the  young  from  vicious  and  criminal  courses. 

The  present  site  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  of  tbe 
edifices  in  the  country  erected  for  the  reformation  of  young  delin- 
quents, now  a  highly  cultivated  garden,  yielding  to  tillage  large 
returns  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  was  formerly  partly  an 
uninviting  morass,  in  part  a  high,  rugged  rock,  and  in  part  the 
rough  receptacle  of  the  pauper  dead  —  a  scene  unlovely  to  the  eye, 
and  full  of  unwholesome  miasmas.  It  was,  in  its  original  state,  a 
fiignificaut  symbol  of  the  appearance  and  influence  of  the  ne^ 
lected  classes  in  the  community ;  while  the  recovery,  productive- 
ness and  healthfulness  of  the  grounds,  in  their  present  condition, 
give  a  natural  expression  to  the  result  of  suitable  christian  cnltt- 
Tation,  in  the  most  unpromising  moral  and  social  soils  in  the  land. 

Perhaps  the  first  formal  movement  in  behalf  of  exposed  chil- 
dren was  inaugurated  by  August  Hermann  Francke,  in  the  Ger- 
man city  of  Halle,  in  1695.  It  was  opened  on  what  he  calls  the 
"goodly  capital"  of  three  dollars  and  a  half,  which  had  been 
dropped,  as  a  subscription  for  the  poor,  in  a  box  put  up  for  the  pup- 
pose  in  his  house.  "  With  this,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  must  do  a  great 
work.  I  will  found  a  school  for  the  poor  with  it."  Francke  was 
a  fine  scholar,  an  eloquent  preacher,  welcomed  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  William  I,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  remarkable 
faith  and  devotion  and  untiring  energy.  Carlylc  speaks  of  him  as 
of  a  "  very  mournful  visage ;"  but  this  could  not  have  been  true 
of  him.  He  was  a  marvelously  cheerful,  hopeful,  happy  man  — 
the  sunshine  of  the  many  thousand  children  that  were  gathered 
by  him  into  his  school  and  saved  from  ruin.     From  such  a  limited 
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begin niDg,  as  to  capital,  Francke,  throDgh  benefactions  made  to 
Li  in  witlioiit  the  sol  iei  tat  ions  of  an  agent,  iinally  was  enabled  to 
pile  lip  the  largest,  highest  and  most  impoeing  suite  of  buildings 
in  the  city  of  Halle,  where  he  gathered  and  instructed  in  trades, 
and  fitted  for  an  honest  life,  thonsands  of  orphans  and  Btreet  beg- 
gars. Horace  Mann  visited  it  in  1843.  He  describes  it  as  a 
*'  qnarter  of  a  mile  long,  six  stories  high,  several  apartments  thick, 
built  roond  an  oblong  court-yard,"  Five  hundred  cliiklren  are,  at 
the  present  time,  gathered  within  its  walls,  while  numerons  indus- 
trial and  eleemosynary  associations  also  find  shelter  nnder  its  many 
roofs. 

The  history  of  its  origin  and  progress,  written  by  Francke  him- 
Belf,  beat's  this  signiticant  title :  "  The  most  blessed  footsteps  of  the 
living  and  reigning  and  fiiithful  God,  for  the  shaming  of  the  iinl)e- 
lieving  and  the  strengthening  of  the  believing,  disclosed  through 
the  true  and  cii'cumstantial  history  of  the  orphan-honse  in  Halle." 

Many  an  earnest  explorer  in  tlie  unfrequented  paths  of  philan- 
thropy has  gratefully  traced,  for  his  enconragement  and  inspiration, 
the  **  footsteps"  left  upon  **  the  sands  of  time'^  by  that  friend  of 
perishing  children,  August  Hermann  Francke.  John  Falk,  the 
beloved  associate  of  Herder  and  Goethe,  sought  out  these  **  foot- 
steps" an  hundred  years  later.  Falk  was  the  son  of  a  wig  maker 
of  Dantzic,  himself  so  poor  in  his  youth  that  he  could  never  forget 
the  pangs  of  want;  so  eager  for  learning  ttiat  he  read  the  books  ho 
borrowed  by  the  hght  of  the  street  lamps,  when  the  weather  was 
BO  cold  and  his  ii tigers  so  numb  that  he  could  hardly  turn  the 
leaves;  so  devout  that,  when  sinking  nnder  the  ice  which  broke 
beneath  his  skates,  he  was  saying,  as  he  was  snatched  from  death 
by  his  brother,  **  Lord  Jesus,  to  thee  I  live,  to  thee  I  die;  I  am 
thine  now  and  for  all  eternity."  He  was  sent  to  college  by  the 
town  council  of  his  native  city,  one  of  the  solemn  and  kindly  old 
burgomasters  saying,  as  ho  shook  hands  with  him  and  gave 
him  his  blessing,  **  John,  you  are  now  going  hence  ;  God  be  with 
you!  You  will  always  be  our  debtor,  for  we  have  ado}>ted  you, 
and  affectionately  cared  for  you  as  a  poor  child.  You  must  not  fail 
to  repay  the  debt.  Wherever  God  may  hereafter  lead  yon,  and 
whatever  may  be  your  future  destination,  never  forget  that  you 
were  once  a  poor  boy ;  and  when,  sooner  or  later,  some  poor  child 
knocks  at  your  door,  you  must  consider  that  it  is  we,  the  dead,  the 
gray  old  burgomasters  and  counoillors  of  Dantzic,  who  are  standing 
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tliore,  and  yon  must  not  turn  us  away  from  yonr  door."  Sara 
enough,  tliese  parting  words  were  prophetic ;  the  poor  child  knockod, 
the  old  burgomaster  was  not  forgotten,  and  Falk's  door  was  openod, 
and  stood  open  for  tliousands  of  othera  to  follow  the  steps  of  tlie 
first  wretched  youth.  He  became  a  resident  of  Weimar,  and  wit- 
nessed the  awful  desolation  which  the  French  army,  under  the  First 
Napoleon,  brought  upon  Germany.  (How  fearfully  have  these 
iufferings  been  avenged  before  our  eyes  within  the  last  few  months  t) 
Thousands  of  parentless  children  wandered  begging  over  the  coan- 
try,  falling  into  all  forms  of  vice  and  crime.  Pestilence  came  in 
the  train  of  the  memorable  battle  at  Leipsic,  and  added  to  the 
horrors  and  desolation  of  war.  Falk  followed  one  after  another  of 
his  own  children  to  the  grave,  and  then,  rising  from  the  depths 
of  his  household  grief,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  sac- 
coring  the  unprotected  youth  of  the  land.  Wlien,  in  1819,  his  son 
Edward,  an  interesting  youth  of  nineteen,  died  —  the  parents  and 
remaining  children  sitting  in  tears  by  his  lifeless  body — some  one 
knocked  at  the  door ;  "  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  poor  mother,  **  if  I 
could  but  see  you  coming  in  at  the  door,  my  poor  Edward,  but  onoe 
more !"  A  boy  of  fourteen  came  in,  saying,  "  You  have  taken  pity 
on  so  many  poor  children  from  our  neighborhood,  do  take  pity  on 
me.  I  have  had  neither  father  nor  mother  since  I  was  seven  years 
old."  The  petition,  which  began  in  tears,  ended  in  sobs.  "  O,  my 
God !"  said  the  weeping  mother,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  "Thon 
still  Bondest  in  tlie  children  of  strangers,  whom  we  so  willingly 
take  in,  and  takest  away  our  own !" 

First  establishing  the  precedent  so  successfully  followed  in  onr 
times  by  Mr.  Brace,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  instituted  a  soci- 
ety of  influential  and  intelligent  men,  called  "  The  Friends  in 
Need,"  and  began  to  carry  into  effect  his  original  purpose  of  simply 
finding  homes  in  families,  and  in  the  country,  for  the  vagrant  chil- 
dren seeking  his  protection.  He  soon  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  some  preliminary  training  to  the  vicious  children  whom  he 
sought  to  rescue  from  certain  ruin,  and  in  1823  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building  which  still  remains  as  the  best  monument  to 
his  memory. 

Following  the  same  "  footsteps,"  and  continually  acknowledging 
indebtedness  to  Francke  and  Falk,  in  the  Gennan-speaking  po>^ 
tions  of  Europe,  over  four  hundred  institutions  have  been  estab* 
lisbed  for  the  Bucoor  of  exposed  children,  having  within  their  cos- 
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tody  an  estimated  average  of  twelve  tlioiisand  inmates.  Between 
forty  and  fifty  reformatory  institutions  Iiavo  been  organized  in 
France,  and  t\vo  hundred  and  ninety-one  in  Great  Britain.  Into 
the  British  sdioola  of  reform  about  twenty-three  thousand  youths 
have  been  gathered. 

Interest  in  behalf  of  the  "dangerous  and  perishing"  classes  of 
children  in  England  grew  immediately  ont  of  the  prison  reform 
instituted  by  John  Howard.  The  most  appalling  sight  that 
benevolent  men  and  women  looked  upon  as  they  entered  the  pris- 
ons which  had  heretofore  been  un visited  by  christian  people  were 
the  faces  of  young  boys  and  girls  who  were  falling  into  fearful 
depths  of  depravity,  under  the  tuition  of  adult  criminals.  In  1818 
the  London  Philanthropic  Society  was  formed  for  their  rescue,  and 
the  first  British  house  of  refuge,  for  exposed  and  criminal  chil- 
dren, was  constructed  in  the  city  of  London,  under  the  supervision 
of  Btich  philanthropists  as  the  Gurneys,  Sir  P.  Powell  Buxton  and 
Mrs.  Frye*  About  the  same  date,  after  correspondence  and  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  managers  of  this  institution,  the  earliest 
movement  for  the  rescue  of  these  endangered  youths  was  under- 
taken in  this  country,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  chiefly  under  the 
auspices  of  pei'sons  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  In 
1818,  such  men  as  John  Griscom,  Thomas  Eddy,  Mayor  Golden, 
Hugh  Maxwell  and  James  W,  Gerard,  united  themselves  in  an 
association  for  the  "prevention  of  pauperism."  Tiiey  had  pro* 
ceeded  but  a  short  distance  in  their  investigations  before  they  wem 
convinced  that  little,  comparatively,  could  be  accomplished  In  the 
great  field  upon  which  they  had  entered,  exce]>t  by  instituting 
vigorous  preventive  measures.  Out  of  these  careful  inquiries  and 
discussions  grew  the  savings  banks,  and  the  admirable  pnblic 
school  system  of  tlie  city  of  New  York.  As  one  of  the  most 
efifectual  measures  for  breaking  up  clironic  poverty  and  crime,  the 
association  resolved  itself  into  a  "Society  for  the  Refoivmation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  and  at  once  addressed  itself  to  the 
establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge.  On  the  fii^tt  day  of  January, 
1825,  on  what  is  now  Madison  square,  near  where  stands  the  ele- 
gant Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  in  a  building  that  had  been  erected  as 
barracks  for  soldiei^s,  tlie  institution  was  opened  with  appropriate 
Bervices.  There  were  nine  squalid  children,  just  gathered  from 
the  streets,  present  on  the  occasion.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon*  Hugh  Maxwell,  then  district  attorney,  a  deeply  interested 
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manager  of  the  house,  who  is  still  living,  and  is  permitted  to  wit* 
ness  tlie  amazing  results  which  have  grown  out  of  this  amaQ 
beginning.  He  has  since  addressed  more  than  a  thousand  chil- 
dren occupying  the  noble  structure  upon  the  island,  which  is  the 
lineal  successor  of  the  Madison  square  barracks.  More  than 
13,000  have  been  inmates  of  tliis  refnge,  and  from  40,000  to 
50,000,  it  is  estimated,  have  enjoyed  tlie  instruction  and  di&cipline 
ot  the  score  and  a  half  of  similar  institutions  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  first  successful  experiment. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  urging  the 
minds  of  these  early  friends  of  reform  in  this  country  to  establish 
a  house  of  refuge  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting,  open,  prao- 
tical  questions  connected  with  the  reformation  of  young  dolinqnents 
and  criminals  —  the  introduction  of  one  that  had  cut  himself  off 
from  the  confidence  of  the  community  by  on  act  of  crime,  to  virtu- 
ous society  and  productive  labor  once  more.  As  long  ago  as  1808, 
when  Edward  Livingston,  the  father  of  legal  and  penitentiary 
reform  in  this  country,  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  helpless  condition  of  a  youth  leaving 
the  prison  without  a  trade,  and  without  an  opening  for  hiin  in  the 
community.  What  can  he  do?  the  mayor  asks.  He  has  no  capi- 
tal of  his  own,  and  that  of  others  will  not  be  intrusted  to  him ;  he 
is  not  permitted  to  labor ;  he  dares  not  beg ;  and  he  b  forced  Ibr 
subsistence  to  plunge  anew  into  the  same  crimes,  to  suffer  the  same 
punishment  he  has  just  undergone,  or,  perhaps,  with  more  caution 
and  address,  to  escape  it.  Thus  the  penitentiary,  instead  of  diniiu- 
ishing,  may  increase  the  number  of  offences.  He  sought,  ineffect- 
ually, to  organize  a  society,  or  an  institution,  to  provide  forma  of 
remunerative  labor  for  such  as  these.  It  was  as  a  refnge  for  young 
criminals  of  this  class,  among  others,  after  the  completion  of  their 
imprisonment,  where  they  could  learn  a  trade,  gradually  win  back 
the  confidence  of  employers,  and  gain  strength  of  purpose  them- 
selves, that  Mr.  Gerard  recommended  the  construction  of  an  insti- 
tution in  the  memorable  public  address  which  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  reformatory.  The  movement,  however, 
took  upon  itself  more  of  a  preventive  character,  and  the  effort  was 
made  rather  to  succor  young  children,  and  to  prevent  even  their  first 
imprisonment.  At  this  day,  there  are  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  under  twenty  but  over  sixteen  (the  normal  limit  of  age  tor 
admission  to  reform  schools),  in  penitentiaries.    As  these  prisons  are 
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now  conducted,  their  condition  is,  Inimanly  speaking,  hopelesei* 
There  are  noiir  no  persons  outside  the  prison  walls  prepared  to 
receive  and  enconrage  discharged  priaonem,  in  any  considerable 
number,  except  their  old  eririunal  companions.  These  are  ever 
ready  to  meet  them  as  the  door  of  Hie  prison  opens,  and  to  profter 
them  shelter,  food  and  encouragement  in  a  dishonest  conrse. 
No  counting  room,  mechanic's  slujp,  nor  even  farm  labor, 
invites  a  young  discharged  prisoner  to  earn  an  honest  liv- 
ing. Respectable  people  hold  tliemseives  aloof.  If  the  man 
will  not  starve,  he  must  steal.  lie  is  thus  made  a  bitter  enemy  of 
society,  and  becomes  desperate  in  tlie  iuevitableness  of  his  condi- 
tion, '*  They  will  all  as  certainly  come  back  here,  or  be  sent  to 
another  prison,  after  their  discharge,  as  they  live,"  said  the  warden 
of  a  penitentiary,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  the  writer,  as  we  stood 
gazing  together  upon  a  gang  of  a  hundred  or  more  young  lads, 
averaging  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  work  lazily  in  a  stone  quarry 
connected  with  tlio  pri  on.  "  Where  else  can  they  go?''  he  asked* 
What  place  has  society  for  them,  or  what  plan  but  to  train  and 
harden  them  by  short  sentences  for  the  highest  forms  of  villainy  1 
Houses  of  refuge,  receiving  inmates  from  cities  and  permitting 
mature  lads  to  be  sent  to  their  custody,  meet  with  the  same  diffi- 
culty. If  the  youth  be  placed  with  a  farmer,  or  even  sent  to  the 
west,  he  almost  inevitably  gravitates  back  to  the  city,  and,  for  lack 
of  regular  employment,  is  soon  tempted  to  enter  upon  his  old 
courses,  and  becomes  a  '*  revolver*' in  the  penitentiary.  The  old 
deienues  of  the  refuge,  having  thus  lost  self-respect,  stand  ready  to 
seize  upon  sneh  boys  as  they  have  known  or  learn  to  have  been 
inmates  of  the  house,  and  to  beguile  them  again  into  their  crimi- 
nal ranks.  How  to  bridge  this  gulf  between  a  moderate  period 
of  detention  and  a  permanent  |K>sition  in  normal  life  has  been  tho 
last  problem  studied  in  the  New  York  house  of  refuge,  as  it  waa 
one  of  the  first  thoughts  of  some  of  its  founders,  and  an  encourag- 
ing approach  has  been  made  to  a  favoral>le  solution.  By  bestow- 
ing upon  this  class  of  yonng  men  a  full  trade  in  some  branch  of 
mechanical  labor,  permitting  them  before  their  discharge  to  earn 
a  h^^ndsome  outfit,  and  theri,  tlirough  the  eo  operation  of  the  con- 
tractor (it  might  be  secured  otherwise),  aflFarding  them  an  opportu- 
nity for  work  at  tlieir  trade,  upon  good  wages,  under  the  shadow, 
but  not  restraint,  of  the  institut'on,  two  most  desiiable  results  havo 
been  obtained:    First,  a  maik;^d   inspiration   has  been  manifest 
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tliroaghoQt  the  ranlu  of  tlic  older  bors,  and  especiaHy  among  those 
who  from  oinom/inia^  kleptomania^  or  cexual  helpleunesa,  would 
liavc  l/een  nnre  to  become  tlie  victims  of  street  temptatious.  The 
pn/r|>c-r:t  of  ac&jmplishing  Hiiiiething  in  an  honest  line  has  awakened 
uni'-onted  hope  and  ambition  within  them.  In  the  second  place, 
fjiiite  a  nninber  of  second  and  third  comers,  lads  who  had  been 
inmates  of  penitentiaries,  very  hard  and  unpromising  cases,  are 
no^i'  dimin^r  daily  to  their  work,  having  decent  boarding  places^ 
and  are  restrained  from  their  old  temptations  by  the  moral  furoeB 
aronnd  them  and  theenconra^^ment  of  good  wages.  This  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  measures  for  diminishing  the  nnm- 
ber  of  thr^se  who,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  refuge,  are  borne 
down  by  the  tide  of  evil  influences  sweeping  through  the  streets  of 
our  cities.  The  true  work  of  a  reformatory  school  is  as  verily  to 
be  performed  outside  as'within  its  walls.  It  may  not  retain,  for 
an  undue  time,  an  inmate  within  its  immediate  discipline,  but  it 
should  alwa3's  follow  him  with  kindly  supervision,  and  strive  for 
his  redemption  b\'  many  trials,  if  necessary,  as  does  the  true 
parent,  in  whose  place  it  stands.  Its  open  doora,  during  his 
minority,  should  ever  be  his  welcome  shelter  in  all  lioure  of  peon- 
liar  teinptation  growing  out  of  want 

During  the  quarter  of  a  centur}-  succeeding  the  establishnneut 
of  the  New  York  institution  but  few  houses  of  {"efugc  were  opened 
in  the  country.  Ii(iSton  was  the  first,  in  1S2G,  to  follow  its  exam- 
ple, and  Philadelphia  in  182S.  It  was  not  until  1835,  that  tlie 
interesting  private  farm  school  for  orphans  and  poor  children  was 
o|>ened  in  the  city  of  lioston,  and  afterward  removed  to  Thomp- 
fson's  island,  in  the  luirbur;  and  it  wtis  as  recently  as  184:7,  that 
the  f!tatc  reform  school  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  began  to  receive 
its  inmates.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  this,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  tables,  before  these  institutions  began  to  multi* 
ply  in  various  portions  of  the  country.  The  New  York  and  Bitston 
institutions  attracted  in  their  early  years  much  attention  on  this 
continent  and  in  Europe.  They  wei*o  both  of  them  particularly 
favored  in  their  first  superintendents,  who  were  men  of  original 
and  marked  abilities  —  Rev.  Mr.  Wells  in  Boston,  and  Me.ers. 
Curtis  and  Hart  in  New  York.  They  wei*e  scholarly  men,  of 
great  personal  magnetism,  drawing  their  young  families  to  them- 
selves by  an  almost  irresistible  force,  and  greatly  impressing 
American  and  foreign  visitors  by  their  reformatory  power  over 
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them.  There  was  no  di&ciiseion  at  that  early  day  in  reference  to 
the  style  of  buildings  or  the  systems  of  discipline,  save  Umt  tho 

lattci*  fehaiiUl  be  ebiefly  moral  rather  than  eorporal,  and  olionid 
meet  tlic  young  new-comer  with  a  face  of  love  rather  than  a  frowiii 
and  impress  them  rather  with  it*  mercy  than  its  power  of  retribn- 
tiiin.  The  earnest  managers  of  those  days  took  sueli  editices  as 
they  could  obtain  hy  tlie  gift  of  the  city  or  from  individnals,  and 
provided  the  best  acconmiodatiou  their  limited  means  permitted. 
They  depended  more  npon  intellectual,  industrial  and  moral  meas* 
m-es,  and  the  personal  amelioration  of  character  tbrongb  the 
agenc3^  of  cbristian  officers  and  teachers,  than  upon  material 
facilities.  If  we  can  rely  upon  the  statistics  of  those  days,  we 
have  gained  but  little  upon  them  in  permanent  moral  results. 
What  we  have  secui'ed  in  pecuniary  endowments,  noble  edilicea 
and  generous  appliances,  we  inay  jKigsibly  l»ave  lost,  in  a  degree, 
in  enthusiastic  earnestness  and  self-denying  devotion,  on  the  part 
of  tliose  to  whom  tliese  important  institutions  are  intrusted. 

Thetii'st  institutions  were  constituted  by  benevolent  ijidividuals, 
subscribing  freely  of  their  means,  and  obtaining  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, giving  them  legal  authority  over  their  inmates.  The 
management  was  ]»erpetuated  by  aunmil  elections  among  them- 
selves, without  political  interference,  the  state  simply  granting 
yearly  subsidies,  and  requiring  an  aununl  report.  These  institu- 
tions have  been  far  more  successful,  useful  and  ])eaceful  than  sm-h 
of  their  successoi*s  as  have  been  purely  state  establishments,  with 
their  trustees  appointed  by  the  executive  authorities,  and  their 
oHicers,  as  a  consequence,  constantly  exposed  to  changes.  In 
almost  every  instance  of  tliis  class,  at  some  period  of  its  history, 
serious  eml>arrassments  have  resulted  from  its  policy,  and  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institulicm  has  been  often  greatly  periled. 

The  true  policy  of  the  state  is,  by  a  general  law  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  to  allow  a  reasonable  ^lun^per  capita^  to  alt  public 
instituticuis  tor  reform,  and  to  encourage  plnlanthropic  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  multiply  sucli  houses,  thus  developing  the 
noblest  traits  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and  bringing 
the  opportunities  of  reformation  into  all  the  exposed  quartern  of 
the  land.  By  a  careful  supervision,  and  by  requiring  a  certain 
standard  of  sanitary,  educational,  industrial  and  moral  facilities, 
the  state  may  easily  be  defended  from  any  abuse  of  its  charity. 

The  reports  of  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  MasBachnbetts 
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board  of  edacation,  and  of  Dr.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  of  virits  te  tiie 
very  interesting  and  fincoessful  institution  establisbed  by  Dr.  John 
Henry  Wichem,  in  1833,  at  Hamburgh ;  of  its  embowered  but 
plainly  built  cottages,  containing  families  of  twelve  boys  or  girls 
each,  with  workshops,  school-house  and  church,  and  the  remarka- 
ble results  which  this  learned  and  devoted  man  and  his  warm- 
hearted mother  had  attained  with  some  of  the  most  depraved  street 
boys  of  the  city,  awakened  fresh  interest  in  the  work  of  juvenile 
reform.  The  two  valuable  volumes  of  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of 
Bristol,  England,  upon  the  causes  and  cure  of  juvenile  delinqnenejy 
presenting  the  attractive  picture  of  the  agricultural  colony  for 
boys  at  Mettray,  in  France,  established  under  the  supervision  of 
Judge  De  Metz,  with  its  separate  houses  for  twenty  boys,  witlionk 
walls,  or  bars,  or  locks,  as  well  as  new  illustrations  of  the  disci* 
pline  of  the  Rauhe  Haus  under  Wichern,  and  the  imitation  of  the 
oontinental  schools  by  England  at  Red  Hill,  with  a  fall  discaBsion 
of  the  various  difficult  questions  involved  in  the  training  of  this 
class  of  young  persons,  confirmed  the  enthusiasm  awakened  in 
many  benevolent  minds  in  reference  to  the  I'eformation  of  yonng 
criminals  and  the  rescue  of  exposed  children.  In  1858  the  board 
of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  house  of  refuge  ofierod  a  pre- 
mium of  $100  for  the  best  essay,  and  $50  for  the  next  in  exoellenoei 
upon  juvenile  delinquency.  Forty-four  papers  were  presentedy 
and  three  of  them  were  published.  The  highest  prize  was  g^ven 
to  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  his  essay  upon  the  state's  eare 
of  its  children  was  particularly  suggestive  and  impressive.  The 
others,  by  bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  and  by  an  anonymous  writer, 
approached  the  subject  from  different  points,  and  showed  how 
widely  extended  and  profound  was  the  impression  that  the  stAte 
was  not  meeting  its  paramount  obligations  to  its  exposed  and  crim- 
inal youths.  Just  at  this  time  the  l^islature  of  Massachusetts 
appointed  a  commission  of  learned  and  practical  gentlemen  to  pre* 
pare  a  plan  and  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  proposed  school 
of  reform  for  delinquent  girls.  They  entered  into  an  extensive 
cori*espondence,  and  presented,  in  1855,  to  the  legislature,  a  verj 
full  and  valuable  report  upon  the  subject  They  settled  upon  whst 
has  since  been  called  the  ^^  family  plan,"  breaking  up  the  institn- 
tion  into  separate  houses  of  thirty  girls  each,  with  their  three 
mati'ons,  all  united  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  male  super- 
intendent.    The  title  of  '*  industrial  school "  was  afterward  given 
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to  it,  to  relieve  the  after  life  of  the  inmates  from  any  stain  arising 
from  a  penal  name ;  and  upon  the  Byatem  proposed  by  the  coiumis- 

.  Bioiiera  it  was  constructed  at  Lancaster,  Mhss.,  and  liad  been  adnuu- 
istered  there  for  about  fifteen  years.  It  furnis  a  pretty  village 
Bcene,  with  its  neat  homesj  its  wliite  spired  churcli,  and  its  ujerry 
children  sporting  on  its  grounda. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Ohio  commissioned  thoughtful  and 
beaevulent  men  to  elaborate  a  systeia  for  a  state  reform  institution 
far  boys.  They  were  strongly  impressed  wltli  the  MassachusettB 
law  and  system  of  discipline,  and,  having  made  themselves  familiar 
with  the  noted  European  establishments,  they  arranged  the  well- 
known  state  farm  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  with  its  family  houses,  bear- 
ing their  melodious  names,  and  its  novel  system^  in  this  country, 
of  elder  brothers.  The  conventions  of  managers  and  superinterid- 
ents  of  reformatory  iJistitutions,  held  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  in 
1857  and  1859,  aSordcd  favorable  opportunities  for  practical  labor- 
ers and  the  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  juvenile  reform  to 
present  and  compare  opinions. 

These  various  public  demonstrations  in  l>ehalf  of  exposed  and 
criminal  children  were  not  without  tlieir  natural  results.  Active 
measures  —  hindered,  indeed,  somewhat,  but  not  prevented,  by  the 
war — were  instituted  throughout  the  northern  and  western  states 
for  the  establishment  of  state,  corporate  and  private  reformatory 
institutions  for  the  use  of  the  young.     It  is  ditBcult  to  obtain  a  full 

^« report  of  the  smaller  establishments,  and  thus  secure  a  clear  ides 
of  what  really  is  doing  throughout  the  country  in  this  direction. 
Quite  a  number  of  new  institutions  are  already  projeuted,  and  are 
in  the  process  of  construction.  The  **  family  plan,''  so  called,  gen- 
erally prevails,  in  some  modified  form,  in  the  later  institutions,  and 
the  sexes  are  trained  in  different  schools.  About  the  same  stand- 
ard of  education  is  attahied  in  all  these  schools  of  reform.  The 
same  high  average  as  to  health  and  low  average  as  to  the  death 
rate,  and  much  the  same  results  as  to  the  reformation  of  their 
subjects,  according  to  such  statistical  tables  as  have  been  secured, 
seem  to  be  reached  by  the  majority  of  these  institutions.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  satisfactorily  to  compare  the  institutions  with  each 
other;  some  have  younger  children,  some  reject  very  hard  cases. 
Some  have  only  the  hard  cases  committed  to  their  custody — j^uvenile 
and  orphan  asylums  in  their  vicinity,  and  children's  aid  societies, 
skimming  the  more  promising  street  boys  for  their  discipline  and 
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distribution,  and  loa^ng  the  poorest  quality,  physically  and  mor- 
ally, to  the  house  of  refuge.  Some  retain  their  children  tax 
months,  some  one  year,  and  some  three.  Some  keep  a  careftillj 
written  record,  and  others  base  their  moral  statistics  upon  general 
impressions.  There  are  no  positive  facts  which  enable  a  thought- 
ful person  to  form  a  safe  judgment  of  the  moral  and  permanent 
advantages  which  one  system  of  juvenile  discipline  has  over  an- 
other. In  many  instances,  repeated  changes  in  administration,  and 
inefficient  men,  have  rendered  a  good  system  helpless  to  work  ont 
its  possible  results  among  the  inmates  of  a  reform  school.  In  Bome 
cases,  as  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  magistrates  constantly  yield  to 
the  importunity  of  parents,  or  the  demands  of  persons  having  politi- 
cal influence,  and  by  the  occasion  of  flaws  in  warrants,  or  other  ready 
devices  in  the  use  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  interrupt  the  eflforts 
of  managers  to  reform  vicious  youths,  and  rarely  aflbrd  them  support 
in  withholding  children  from  miserable  homes,  and  obtaining  for 
them  the  wholesome  training  of  the  country  farm  or  work-shop. 

Without  doubt,  however,  every  institution  is  working  out  benign 
results,  and  is  constantly  correcting  its  own  practical  mistakes.  We 
are  disposed  to  criticise  each  other  somewhat  severely,  because  no 
"power"  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  gift  to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.  After  all  our  criticisms,  however,  one  class  of  mind  works 
most  freely  and  successfully  under  one  system,  and  another  under  a 
difierent.  If  the  great  end  of  reforming  youth  is  gained,  by  whatever 
humane  and  christian  plan  it  is  attained,  we  will  not  enter  into 
discouraging  controversy  with  the  reformers  as  to  their  measuree. 

The  universal  want  in  these  institutions  is  a  class  of  better  edu- 
cated and  more  devoted  subordinate  ofiicers.  Every  person  coming 
near  these  children  should  be  an  example  of  the  christian  virtaes, 
have  special  intelligence,  and  be  of  a  reforming  mind.  The  super- 
intendents, taken  as  a  whole,  are  a  superior  class  of  men.  Bat 
ignorant  men,  and  sometimes  immoral  men,  because  the  salary  paid 
for  the  position  they  occupy  is  small,  are  found  in  the  lower  offices. 
The  oath  or  sneer  in  the  hall  or  yard  will  do  more  injury  than  the 
chaplain  can  overcome  in  the  pulpit. 

Almost  all  the  instHutions  suffer  for  lack  of  well-arranged,  remu- 
nerative, and  somewhat  brisk  and  hard  work.  This  is  indispensa- 
ble in  reform  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls.  Other  vital  elements 
being  present — such  as  sanitary,  educational,  and  moral  forces  — 
the  success  of  a  reformatory  institution  will  be  measured  by  its 
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wisdom  in  arranging  its  industrial  discipline.  The  forms  of  labor 
oliosen  should  be  those  that  bring  reasonable  pecuniary  returns  — 
work  tliat  may  hereafter  be  followed  by  the  inmate  as  a  trade:  it 
should  be  allotted  in  the  form  of  etents,  not  too  severe,  to  encour- 
age rapid  labor  —  a  lengthened  |>eriod  of  play  rewarding  diligence 
at  work:  it  shonld  stand  in  Bome  way  rebited  to  the  hour  of  dis- 
charge, BO  that  the  inmate  will  be  constantly  inspired  to  improve 
at  his  tasks;  and,  at  a  certain  stage,  it  is  very  desirable  that  he 
Bhould  share  in  the  pecuniary  results  of  his  work. 

Effort  enough  is  not  put  forth  to  follow  and  succor  the  child 
after  its  discharge  frotn  tlie  refuge,  and  to  ren,aw  the  work  of 
reform  at  the  school  when  it  is  necessary.  The  true  and  fnll 
influence  of  a  reformatory  cannot  be  safely  measured  by  the 
Bocial  condition  of  the  youth  in  the  fii-st  yeai-s  after  his  discharge. 
His  falling  into  temptation  again  and  sinking  back  into  a  peni- 
tentiary, even,  does  not  prove  that  bis  training  received  in  the  refuge 
has  been  inefficient,  or  is  lost.  Do  we  give  np  all  hope  of  an 
intemperate  man  struggling  to  reform,  who  stumbles  once  or  even 
twice  ?  The  writer  lias  known  of  repeated  cases  where  boys  from 
a  reform  school  have  fallen  into  crime,  and  within  the  cells  of  a 
prison  have  reoalled  their  former  instructions,  and  have  taken 
courage  to  attempt  again  a  virtuous  life,  and  have  sncceeded.  We 
have  had  young  men  in  the  penitentiary  seek  the  opportunity  of 
coming  back  to  the  old  home  again,  and  trying  once  more  its 
encouraging  discipline.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  executed 
for  murder  committed  in  an  hour  of  drunkenness,  his  penitence, 
bis  hun^ility,  his  proper  view  of  the  turpitude  of  his  conduct,  his 
remoi-se  that  he  had  not  lived  as  he  was  counseled  when  an  inmate 
of  the  refuge,  gave  undoubted  evidence  that  the  whole  eifect  of 
the  moral  lessons  he  bad  received  was  not  lost. 

Some  institutions  are  too  indulgent,  and  some  too  exacting. 
Absolute  justice  and  kindness  secure  more  contentment  among  the 
inmates  than  constant  coaxing  and  amusements.  Facta  show,  in 
spite  of  theories,  that  walls  and  securely  closed  doors  do  not 
depress  nor  discourage  youths  of  an  age  suitable  to  be  committed 
to  a  reform  school ;  do  not  unfavorably  affect  the  health  nor  destroy 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  but  they  do  allay  the  Arab  feeling  in  the  veins 
of  street  children,  and  the  demoralizing  meditations  upon  possible 
plans  of  escape. 

While  the  farm  offers  the  most  wholesome  discipline  in  many 
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lY.  Thb  Ideal  of  a  Tbue  Fjuson  Systeic  fob  ▲  Statb. 

By  Z.  B.  Bbookvat,  Soperintandent  of  the  Detroit  Honae  of  Otnt&dOmu 

As,  in  poetrj  and  the  fine  arts,  ideality  forms  one  of  the  chief 
constituents  of  creative  genius,  so,  in  political  affairs  and  civil  pro- 
gress, it  is  an  essential  element.  It  is  the  image  of  the  real — that 
-which  may  be ;  not  of  the  visionary,  the  fanciful.  Plana  for  im- 
proving society,  deduced  from  cloistral  meditation,  may  be  chimer- 
ical; but  practical  reforms  come  from  actual  contact  with  the 
classes  considered.  A  prison  system,  devised  by  the  philoeopher, 
may  or  may  not  be  practicable ;  but  a  system,  drawn  from  experi- 
ence, is  likely  to  be  true ;  and  such  is  tlie  ideal  I  wish  to  evolve. 

The  prison  system  of  a  state,  being  a  department  of  the  state 
government,  should  partake  of  the  same  spirit  with  the  other  parts ; 
and,  since  all  good  government  is  beneficent  and  promotive  of  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  through  its  individual 
members,  a  true  prison  system  will  seek  this  end  for  that  portion 
of  society,  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  created.  The  true  inter- 
ests of  the  individual  are  never  antagonistic  to,  but  always  identical 
with,  those  of  society.  Whatever  may  be  their  character  or  con- 
duct, this  remains  ever  true.  No  social  ostracism  can  change  it. 
Disregard  of  this  principle  is  sure  to  bring  disaster  in  one  form  or 
another.  Legalized  degradation  or  destruction  of  any  class  or  any 
criminal  inflicts  injury  upon  the  whole  social  organism  directly 
or  reflexively ;  while  efforts  for  the  highest  and  best  welfare  of  any 
person  or  any  portion  of  society  promote  the  general  good  —  posi- 
tively when  successful,  negatively  always,  and  necessarily  upon  the 
active  agents  of  such  efforts,  whether  successful  or  not. 

Not  only  should  there  be  unity  of  spirit  in  the  general  government 
and  the  prison  system  of  the  state,  hut  identitt/  of  aim.  The  grand 
aim  of  government  is  to  protect  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
liberty  they  can  rightfully  claim,  and  thus  to  secure  the  highest 
development  of  their  natural  faculties  and  powers.  So  the  cen- 
tral aim  of  a  true  prison  system  is  the  protection  of  society  against 
crime,  not  the  punishment  of  the  criminals.  Punishment  the  instru- 
ment, protection  the  object ;  and,  since  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be 
no  real  protection  against  crime  without  preventing  it,  prevention 
must  be  placed  fundamentally  in  the  principles  of  a  true  prison 
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system*  This  widens  the  scope  of  a  prison  system,  embracing 
cau&es  of  crimej  mediate  and  immediate,  and  the  classes  from 
which  criminals  come,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  criminals  tliera- 
selves.  It  includes,  of  course,  a  system  of  prisons,  but  mucli  more 
tlian  tliis,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  great  service* 

The  causes  of  ci'ime  are  primarily  in  the  person,  secondarily  in 
the  circumstances  that  snrround  hito»  Tlie  qnality  of  bein*^  that 
constitutes  a  criminal  cannot  be  clearly  known,  until  observed  as 
belonging  to  the  class  from  which  criminals  come,  for  the  peculiar- 
ities of  an  individual  may  be  purely  personal,  indicating  nothing 
definite  as  to  the  law  that  governs  his  actions ;  while  the  same  facts, 
found  to  follow  a  class,  would  reveal  at  least  the  cxiBtence  of  a  law, 
though  possibly  not  yet  definable.  The  science  of  man  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  systems  for  his  government,  A  true  prison  sys- 
tem, therefore,  should  take  cognizance  of  criminal  classes  as  such, 
for  pttTposes  of  investigation,  to  bring  to  bear  such  forces  as  may 
jnodity  their  common  character,  thus  diminishing  the  tendency 
to  crime.  Surely,  much  may  be  gained  for  repression  of  crime 
in  a  community,  through  facility  of  access  to,  and  information 
conceroing,  the  criminal  class,  and  also  much  tor  finding  the 
true  principles  of  prison  administration,  when  we  can  classify 
Bociety  and  designate  the  conditions  that  develop  criminal  prac- 
tices.  See  the  significance  of  the  foUowing  facts,  gathered  from 
an  examination  of  100,058  prisoners  from  15diflcrent  prison  eatab- 
lisluiients,  as  well  county  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  those  con- 
victed of  misdemeanors,  as  state  prisons  for  felons;  53,101  were 
born  in  foreign  countries,  leaving  46,957  natives ;  but  of  these,  full 
50  per  cent  were  born  of  foreign  parents,  making  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number,  whose  tastes  and  habitd  were  those  of  such 
foreigners  as  emigrate  to  this  country.  The  inmates  of  the  two 
classes  of  prisons,  viewed  apart  in  this  particular,  show  that,  while 
61  per  cent  of  the  county  prisoners  were  actually  foreign  born, 
only  30  per  cent  of  the  state  prisoners  are  so  reported,  thus  exactly 
revei'sing  the  ratio.  Of  this  100,058  prisoners,  58,159  were  living 
Without  the  influence  of  fan  lily  life,  and  41,891^  hi  id  claim  to  tamily 

[connections,  Now,  if  we  consider,  in  connection  with  this,  what  wq 
know  as  to  the  life  of  these  latter — the  low  type  of  their  family 
relations  —  we  have  another  social  tact  in  reference  to  criminals,  of 
much  importance.  Again,  of  the  same  aggregate,  16  per  cent  were 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years,  42  per  cent  between  20  and  30 
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yeare,  an  d  42  per  cent  over  30.    Or,  68  per  cent  were  under  80  yean 
of  age,  and  42  per  cent  over ;  in  the  county  priBons  52  per  cent  were 
under  30,  and  in  the  state  institutions  70  per  cent.    The  following 
facts  as  to  the  previous  occupation  of  this  100,000  prisoners  con- 
victed of  crime  point  unmistakably  to  its  prolific  conditionfly  viz : 
82  per  cent  were  laborers  and  servants,  16  per  cent  only  were  arti- 
sans, less  than  2  per  cent  "  professional  loafere,"  and  only  874  of 
the  whole  number  from  the  educated  professions.    It  is  known, 
too,  that  the  education  of  prisoners  generally  consists  in  the  ability 
to  read  and  write  simply ;  but  few  can  do  any  mathematical  work, 
and  not  one  per  cent  are  classically  educated,  and  these  but  super- 
ficially so.    The  statistics  in  my  possession  show  27  per  cent  not  able 
to  read ;  17  per  cent  read  a  little,  but  do  not  write ;  thus  44,000  of 
the  number  under  consideration  are  without  education,  and  the  re- 
maining 56,000,  being  able  only  to  read  and  write,  are  without  sys- 
tematic mental  culture.    If  we  add  to  the  above  one  other  fact,  viz. : 
that  82  per  cent  admit  themselves  to  be  intemperate,  in  bondage  to 
their  animal  appetites,  only  18  per  cent  claiming  to  be  temperate, 
while  many  of  these  were  committed  for  crimes,  tlie  consequence  of 
their  excesses,  we  have  an  array  of  statistical  information  as  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  classes  from  which  criminals  come,  and 
inferentially  as  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  criminals,  that 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  prison  system  justly  entitled  to  the  name, 
and  certainly  not  by  the  true  ideal  system. 

Not  only  does  there  devolve  upon  the  department  of  criminal 
administration  the  gathering  and  arrangement  of  social  statistics 
that  bear  upon  crime,  but  the  duty  of  generalizing  them.  No 
sound  prison  system  can  be  devised  until  examination  is  had  of 
antecedent  social  phenomena.  Whence  these  unfavorable  condi- 
tions among  men  ?  Why  does  crime  follow  in  their  train  ?  What  is 
the  molecular  condition  or  quality  of  those  who  gra\ntate  to  vicions 
and  criminal  society  and  practices?  How  is  the  mind  aflfected  by 
a  degraded  physical  organism  ?  How  are  the  tastes  formed,  the 
purposes  and  desires  moulded,  and  the  moral  sense  obscured  by 
such  a  mind?  Do  men  make  themselves  what  they  are  volun- 
tarily, or  is  there  a  law  of  transmission  pervading  tlie  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  as  well  as  the  physical?  What  kind  of  culture 
intensifies  the  natural  tendency?  What  cures  and  tones  up?  How 
can  a  system  be  planned,  a  department  of  state  government 
formed,  to  cure  criminals,  to  stamp  out  crime,  and  to  heal  the 
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Bocial  disease  thus  developed,  withont  first  obtaining  a  diagnosiB 
of  it? 

The  cutTcnt  opinion  as  to  crime  is  two- fold  :  That  all  men  are 
absolntelj  free  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  tliat  tliey  voluntarily  elcut  and 
deliberately  do  wickedness,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
conaequences,  with  full  power  to  restrain  themselves,  and  that  it  iB 
a  subterfuge  and  a  lie  that  passionj  appetite,  or  any  other  pro- 
pensity ever  enchains  the  will,  and  enslaves  them ;  or,  at  least,  that 
all  men  are  born  free,  and  if  the  chains  of  captivity  how  bind 
them^  it  is  by  their  own  fully  and  free  act;  that  they  might  liave 
prevented  it,  and  if  suffering  comes  as  a  consequence,  it  is  but  just; 
and  that,  if  crime  is  committed,  the  public  punishment  should  be 
euch  as  as  to  recompense  them  fully  in  anguish  and  pain  fur  their 
wifkedness,  and  to  strike  witli  terror  those  wlio  know  of  their  fate. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  onr  individual  liberty  of 
action  is  limited  by  the  bias  with  which  we  are  born,  or  by  that 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  our  early  life  (both  beyoud  our 
control);  tlmt  the  qnality  of  the  physical  organism,  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  health,  at  any  given  time,  influences  our  impulses  and 
desires,  and  bears  upon  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  self-control ; 
that  election  itself  is  determined  in  great  degree  by  the  natural 
tastes  and  those  that  come  by  cultivation  and  habit,  without  our 
special  volition  :  that  any  line  of  human  conunet,  good  or  bad,  is 
govei'ued  much  by  the  balance  of  povvei  in  the  will  or  passions  ;  that 
theretbre  a  criminal  act  indicates  a  particular  species  of  the  genxts 
homOy  or  some  variety  of  a  specits,  not  favorable  to  friendly  fellow- 
ship with  tlie  world  at  large;  that  society  Bhould  not  punish  the 
criminsil.but  impose  upon  him  such  restraint  and  treatment  (when 
the  condition  is  clearly  ascertained)  as  shall  secure  protection  to 
itself,  and  conduce  to  the  further  and  higher  development  of  the 
wro nil:- doer  himself. 

The  advocates  of  this  latter  view  hold  that  vengeance  for  recom- 
pense belongs  not  to  human  hands,  bnt  to  God,  who  has  expressly 
reserved  it  to  Himself;  and  that  it  has  no  place  in  a  true  prison 
system,  Kor  should  punishment,  they  maintain,  be  inflicted  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  crime,  that  others  maybe  deterred  from  a  simi- 
lar course,  for  this  is  unjust,  jeopards  reformation,  and  breeds 
antagonism  to  the  law  and  its  executors.  They  further  affirm 
that,  in  tlie  history  of  jurisprudence,  the  deterrent  force  of  punish- 
ment is  found  practically  a  failure  for  the  purpose  in  view.    Never- 
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theless,  they  demand  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  criminak. 
They  espouse  no  sickly  sentimentalisra.  They  are  not  mere  popular 
philanthropists,  but  urge  upon  society  the  obligation  to  treat  the 
great  company  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  (whose  mania  or 
monomania,  though  formed  and  manifested  neyer  so  naturally, 
still  rendei*s  them  dangerous  or  damaging  to  the  public  welfare), 
in  »uck  a  manner  that  they  shall  either  he  cured^  or  kept  under  swA 
continiAed  custodial  restraint  as  gives  guarantee  of  safety  from 
further  depredations. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  these  two 
views  of  crime ;  a  difference  so  wide  that  every  prison  system  must  be 
founded  upon  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  not  by  any  possibility 
upon  both ;  for  a  system,  so  founded,  would  be  divided  against  itself, 
and  could  not  stand.  Just  here,  thorough  discussion  is  needed,  for 
irrevocable  choice  must  be  made.  If  punishment,  suffering,  degrada- 
tion are  deemed  deterrent,  if  they  are  the  best  means  to  reform  the 
criminal  and  prevent  crime,  then  let  prison  reform  go  backward  to 
the  pillory,  the  whipping-post,  the  gallows,  the  stake ;  to  corporal 
violence  and  extermination  I  But  if  the  dawn  of  Christianity  hat 
reached  us,  if  we  have  learned  the  lesson  that  evil  is  to  he  overcome 
with  good^  then  let  prisons  and  prison  systems  be  lighted  by  thia 
law  of  love.  Let  us  leave,  for  the  present,  the  thought  of  inflicting 
punishment  upon  prisoners  to  satisfy  so-called  justice,  and  turn 
toward  the  two  grand  divisions  of  our  subject,  the  real  objects  of 
the  system,  viz. :  the  protection  of  society  hy  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  reformation  of  criminals  —  considering  first  and  more 
particularly  what  these  two  ideas  involve ;  then  the  practical  plan 
for  the  prison  system  that  shall  best  succeed ;  and  afterward  the 
necessary  steps  by  which  it  may  be  realized. 

Crime,  springing,  as  it  does,  from  the  selfishness  and  imperfec- 
tion of  our  nature,  cannot  entirely  cease  until  we  have  a  perfect 
society,  which  must  be  composed  of  a  perfected  race :  this  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  in  our  age  and  generation.  But  crime  may  be 
diminished  by  tlie  progress  of  civilization,  which,  within  the  sphere 
of  our  influence,  we  may  help  or  hinder,  though  in  the  world  at 
large  civilization  is  bounded  by  great  laws,  operating  in  harmony 
with  those  which  govern  the  changes  occurring  in  the  material 
structure  of  the  earth  itself.  The  throng  of  European  emigrants 
of  the  poorer  class,  coming  annually  to  our  shores,  seems  to  have 
"'^mething  to  do  with  the  volume  of  crime  in  our  own  country  (as 
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^owD  hy  the  Btatisties  heretofore  adduced),  and  may  be  regu- 
^ted  so  as  to  secure  a  more  rapid  and  sure  absorption  of  them 
among  the  native  population;  and  eomething  may  be  done  to  dift- 
tribute  tlie  dependent  and  dan<]ferous  classses  from  tlie  crowded  martg 
to  more  thinly  populated  regions,  thus  doing  away  with  many  incite- 
ments to  crime,  as  far  aa  they  are  concerned.  The  large  proportion  of 
cHiniriak  living  out  of  the  family  rehaion,  and  the  low  type  of  fam- 
ily lifu  of  the  rest,  suggest  the  thought  of  some  govenmiental  con- 
trol of  marriage,  to  make  it  honorable  and  desirable  for  the  poorer 
chisses,  and  to  prevent  such  unions  as  necessarily  propagate  disease 
and  dangerous  tendencies ;  also  to  require  and  maintain  suitable 
sanitary  conditions  for  the  growth  of  a  healthy  people,  with  jnire 
impulses.  This  latter  seeras  the  more  feasible,  from  the  fact  that  so 
^  largo  a  majority  of  criminals  are  under  thirty  year's  of  age,  and 
[Iherefore  susceptible  of  improvement  as  a  class.  That  the  labor 
JquestioD,  in  its  numerous  ramifications,  bears  directly  upon  crime,  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  82  per  cent  of  the  100,000  prisonem  whose 
previous  occupation  was  that  of  day  laborers  and  servants  —  the 
prevention  of  crime  seeming  to  involve  the  necessity  for  better 
compensation  and  better  facilities  for  their  education,  the  want  of 
which  is  made  painfully  apparent  by  the  statisticid  statement  given 
above.  So,  too,  it  would  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  prevent 
crime  without  regulating  and  restraining  the  vending  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  when  it  is  shown  that  82  per  cent  of  criminals  admit 
themselves  to  be  intemperate.  The  department  of  prevention  also 
involves  the  compulsory  education  in  common  schools  of  those 
children  now  excluded  therefrom  by  their  incorrigibility  or  indif- 
ference, and  the  neglect  or  disregard  of  tlieir  parents  and  guar- 
dians; also  of  the  children  and  youth  in  jails,  almshouses  and 
dependent  families,  who  are  wholly  or  in  part  the  w^ards  of  the 
state,  for  here  are  fVmnd  the  seeds  of  much  degradation,  and  the 
source  of  much  criminality.  So,  too,  the  system  of  tctnporary 
relief  for  the  indigent,  as  it  is  generally  framed  and  administered, 
must  be  supplanted  by  a  better  one,  free  from  the  degradation 
incident  to  receiving  alm^,  and  supplied  with  some  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion and  to  social  elevation.  The  poor-houses,  many  of  them  poor 
indeed,  need  to  be  replaced  by  state  or  district  establishments,  witb 
better  appointments,  and  such  administration  as  looks  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  inmates  up  to  a  self-sustaining  point,  instead  of  their 
stinted  support  in  statu  quo ^   the  iniquitous  coraraon  jail  system 
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mnst  be  stricken  from  the  face  of  society,  and  some  safe  place  be 
provided  in  each  connty  for  the  isolated  imprisonment  of  alleged 
criminals  before  trial,  and  also  district  industrial  reformatories  for 
the  treatment  of  those  convicted  of  misdemeanors,  fallen  persons 
and  lapHngs.  The  prevention  of  crime,  therefore,  involves  a  change 
in  public  sentiment  as  to  these  matters.  That  sentiment  of  society 
which  lets  alone  the  causes  of  crime  leaves  the  criminal  (out  of 
regard  to  falsely  so-called  personal  rights)  in  unrestrained  prac- 
tices, premonitory  of  the  sure  result,  and  then  cries  for  punish- 
ment, vengeful,  vindictive.  When  no  pity  is  felt  for  the  forlorn 
wretch  who  is  often  the  victim  of  ancestral  vices,  vile  parentage 
and  poverty-stricken  surroundings  in  early  life,  the  sentiment  of 
society  prevents  the  possibility  of  planting  a  true  prison  system. 
There  must  be  such  an  advance  of  civilization,  such  virtue  and 
intelligence  in  the  state,  that  its  chief  officers,  its  legislature  and  its 
courts  shall  have  real  regard  for  society,  and  hold  all  things  sub- 
servient to  this  sentiment.  When  all  social  questions  are  viewed 
from  the  partisan  stand-point  and  for  partisan  ends ;  when  the 
administration  of  this  department  of  the  public  service  is  interfered 
with  and  its  management  attempted  by  politicians  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  necessities ;  when  the  judges  of 
the  courts  are  elected  to  place  by  the  seeming  riots  of  the  roughs, 
and  then  let  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their  elevation 
slip  through  the  meshes  of  the  law,  possibly  reading  religious  homi- 
lies to  turn  the  public  eye  from  the  true  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding—  then  only  hastiles  or  bridewells  are  possible.  Public 
sentiment  must  be  changed,  kindlier  feelings  cultivated,  and  control 
of  these  matters  concentrated  in  some  competent  authority,  free 
from  partisan  bias.  The  influence  of  society  at  large  and  of  the 
government  must  be  enlisted  in  aid  of  these  efforts  to  interpose 
barriers  to  the  growth  of  crime,  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
crop  of  criminals  now  gathered  as  a  harvest  with  every  returning 
court  session,  and  restraining,  educating,  refining,  reforming  such 
as  sift  through  these  preventive  means,  and  come  into  prison  estab- 
lishments for  cure. 

The  term  reformation^  as  here  used,  has  reference  to  that  "  cor 
rcction  or  amendment  of  life  and  manners,"  that  makes  those  who 
were  obnoxious  and  troublesome,  tolerable,  acceptable  or  useful 
citizens.      This,  society  may  undoubtedly   secure   by  force,   if 
necessary  and  possible ;  for  this,  the  so-called  liberty  of  the  citizen 
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may  be  legitimately  restricted  ;  but  society  may  not  attempt  tbe 
forcible  adjustment  of  individual  interior  relations  to  the  Divine 
Being,  nor  impose  any  particular  religioua  system  ;  for  our  personal 
attitude  toward  God  ia  known  only  to  Him  and  ourselves,  and  relig- 
ious systems  are  of  variable  value  for  tbe  reformation  of  prisonei*s. 
The  change  sought  in  tbe  character  of  criminals,  called  reforma- 
tion, is  of  a  practical  nature,  and  has  to  do  with  daily  life  in  orcii- 
nary  social  relations.  Aa  a  result  attained,  no  particular  importance 
is  attached  to  the  welling  up  of  the  emotions  at  particular  times, 
those  spasmodic  impulses  poured  forth  in  passionate  utterance 
from  fickle  hearts  and  foolish  tongues.  All  this  is  but  a  poor 
antidote  for  evil  propensities  inborn,  inbred,  or  inbreathed  from  the 
social  atmosphere  of  a  life-time,  though  doubtless  it  has  its  use  in 
rousing  the  sluggish  mind,  in  stimolating  better  purposes,  and 
possibly  in  strengthening  them.  Reformation  involves  such  change 
in  the  constitutional  tendencies,  that  the  impuUes  and  desires  are 
revolutionized  and  become  permanent^  with  their  preponderance 
decidedly  to  the  right.  It  involves  such  added  power  of  self-control 
as  gives  always  free  choice  when  the  mind  is  diversely  drawn  by 
mixed  motives  j  and  it  involves,  further,  such  favorable  situation  in 
Bociety,  when  restored  to  it,  as  shall  strengthen  (by  association)  tlie 
good  J  and  not  excite  the  evil  within  by  a  temptation  greater  than 
can  bo  borne. 

Approaching  now  the  presentation  of  the  plan  for  a  true  prison 
system,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  breadth  of  the  theme,  and 
painfully  sensible  of  the  proper  limits  of  this  paper,  whose  thorough- 
ness and  clearness  demand  a  review  of  present  prison  systems,  so- 
called,  a  discussion  of  the  principles  involved,  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  reformatory  establislnnents  included,  and  full 
notes  detailing  the  management  of  prisons  and  prisoners,  and  the 
preventive  operation  of  the  system.  Of  course,  to  accomplish  all 
this  is  impossible  ;  a  mere  outline  must  euftice. 

The  ideal  prison  system  which  I  would  delineate  contains  three 
departments,  viz. :  (1)  Organization ;  (2)  Legislation  ;  and  (3)  Ad- 
niinistration. 

The  organization  may  be  considered  under  two  heads :  (1)  The 
executive  force,  the  governing  power,  the  centralized  head ;  and 
(2)  The  institutions  and  instruments,  through  which  it  is  to  act 
upon  society  and  the  criminal 
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So  mnch  has  been  written  and  said  upon  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing this  important  public  interest  from  the  political  administra* 
tion  of  the  state,  and  placing  it  under  particular  charge  of  a  few 
selected  citizens ;  the  practice  is  being  so  generally  adopted  by 
states  farthest  advanced  in  civilization,  and  has  been  found  so  favor- 
able in  its  effects,  that  I  assume  this  as  the  true  policy.  Their  title, 
which  is  usually  board  of  charities,  while  preferable  to  that  of 
prison  commissioners  or  commissioners  of  correction,  is  still  objeo 
tionable ;  and  the  term  ^'  prison  "  should  be  stricken  from  our  stat* 
utes.  In  the  communications  of  mind  with  mind,  it  is  a  well-settled 
principle  that  "  like  begets  like."  We  have  the  best  authority  fof 
aflSrming  that  "  a  soft  answer  tumoth  away  wrath,  but  grievous 
words  stir  up  anger ;"  so  the  language  in  which  public  laws  are 
expressed,  the  name  given  to  officers  and  institutions,  modifies  the 
idea  conveyed,  and  shapes  public  sentiment.  To  put  into  society 
prisons  for  the  punishment  of  any  class,  or  cliarities  for  their  gra- 
tuitous aid  as  dependents,  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  one, 
and  degrades  the  other.  The  absence  of  interest  to  maintain 
the  law,  the  want  of  sympathy  with  it  and  its  ministers,  the 
positive  antagonism  felt  by  criminals  as  a  class,  must  have  been 
observed  by  all  closely  conversant  with  them.  That  the  prevalent 
idea  of  imprisonment  i&  punishment^  not  restraint  for  reformation, 
I  need  not  try  to  prove ;  it  is  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution 
of  criminal  law  as  now  framed.  It  pervades  the  dietary,  clothing, 
quarters  and  treatment  of  prisoners,  as  well  as  the  official  titles  of 
all  things  and  persons  connected  therewith.  This  is  pernicious  in 
its  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  it  is  the  discernment  of  this 
that  has  suggested  the  change  to  ^^ charities'' already  made;  but 
the  word  "  charities "  in  this  connection  savors  of  class  distinc- 
tions, and  thus  intensifies  differences  that  need  to  be  dissipated. 
The  true  attitude  of  government  is  that  of  guardian ;  its  true 
function  to  shelter,  shield,  help,  heal.  Therefore,  I  propose  the 
title  hoard  of  guardians  for  the  commissioners  who  shall  control 
criminal  treatment,  as  well  as  the  direct  charities  of  the  state. 

The  appointment  of  the  board  should  rest  in  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
term  of  appointment  should  be  long  enough  to  make  the  position 
a  permanent  one  in  the  esteem  of  the  appointees,  and  thus  to 
deeply  interest  and  thoroughly  educate  them  in  this  great  matter, 
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and  to  make  available  for  the  state  their  ripe  culture  and  experi- 
ence ;  say  from  five  to  ten  years. 

Tlie  right  composition  of  the  board  is  a  difficult  matter,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  suitable  material  in  eociety  from  which 
to  select;  but,  when  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  duties  are 
better  nndei-Btood,  it  is  believed  the  high  demand  will  naturally 
develop  the  needed  supply.  It  may  be  true  that  most  men  who 
are  much  interested  in  public  affairs  seek  some  partisan  ur  personal 
ad%'antage  therefrom,  and  that  piiilanthropists  wlio  sell-aacriiicingly 
devote  themselves  to  society  are  usually  welhdisposed  persons,  with 
warm  hearts  but  weak  heads,  whose  lead  is  not  safe ;  but  not  all 
are  thns.  It  js  a  glory  of  our  time  that  strong  men,  with  sound 
minds,  are  throwing  their  plummet  with  flowing  line  into  the  dark 
depths  of  society,  and  are  presenting  plans  for  improvement,  without 
mnch  regard  for  precedent;  these  men,  intelligent,  enterprising, 
ingenious,  already  interested  in  the  science  of  society,  are  to  be 
found  in  every  state,  will  be  multiplied  as  time  goes  on,  and  will 
form  the  class  from  which  these  boards  should  be  selected.  For 
purposes  that  wiD  hereinafter  appear,  it  is  desirable  that  tliere 
should  be  upon  the  board  a  physician,  an  educator,  a  judge  well 
versed  in  moral  as  well  as  legal  science,  a  mechanic,  a  manufacturer, 
a  merchant  or  financier,  an  editor  or  man  of  letters,  a  man  specially 
distinguished  for  his  ** common  sense"  and  independence  of  char- 
acter, a  matronly  mother,  of  sound  sense,  and  a  woman  zealous 
for  the  rights  of  her  sex  —  making,  altogether,  the  number  of  ten, 
whicli  is  given  as  the  maximnm. 

These  should  serve  witliout  pay,  except  for  their  necessary 
expenses  ;  for,  nnless  citizens  can  be  found  who  will  give  their  lives 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  devote  tliomselves  freely  to  the  guidance 
of  such  great  interests  as  thc6c,without  compensation,  they  cannot  be 
found  at  all.  Such  men  will  not  sell  their  services  for  pelf.  Such  a 
board,  so  selected,  should  be  literally  loaded  with  power;  it  is  only 
thus  that  the  position  can  attain  sufficient  dignity  to  secure  thegra 
tuitouB  services  of  good  and  great  men,  and  can  thoroughly  enlist  the 
life  interest  of  noble  souls  ;  only  thus  can  they  obtain  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  action,  which  are  necessary  to  meet  promptly 
I  and  decidedly  the  exigencies  that  will  be  ever  arising  in  this  de- 
I  partnient  of  state  administration.  They  shonld  be  held  to  a  rigid  * 
accountability  by  the  legislature  and  the  public ;  the  growth  of 
crime  should  be  deemed  a  disgrace  to  them  j  and,  after  suitable 
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changes  are  had  in  the  criminal  law,  the  frequent  re-committkJ  of 
the  same  persons  for  crime  should  be  their  sentence  of  condenunar 
tion. 

Their  attention  should,  in  a  general  way,  be  directed  to  sanitary 
regulations  for  the  state  at  large,  for  here  is  found  a  germ  of  that 
physical  and  mental  degradation  which  gives  rise  to  vicious  desires 
and  ungovernable  impulses ;  to  compulsory  education  of  indigent 
or  indifferent  children  and  youth,  for,  by  this,  much  of  the  before- 
mentioned  evil  may  be  counteracted ;  to  the  encouragement,  inspec- 
tion and  general  supervision  of  individual  and  independent  enter- 
prises for  the  care  of  any  and  all  classes  of  unfortunate  and  dependent 
people,  which,  when  systematized  and  rightly  directed,  will  prove 
an  important  preventive  agency;  to  the  dissemination  of  much- 
needed  information,  by  publications  and  addresses,  as  to  the  cauaea 
that  produce,  and  the  means  to  prevent,  poverty  and  crime ;  ako, 
to  direct  the  ministerial  police  of  the  state  for  the  suppression  of 
all  public  practices  and  institutions,  existing  in  violation  of  law, 
which  bear  directly  as  causes  upon  these  dark  social  problems. 
Their  observations  and  reports  would  constitute  a  look-out  from  the 
ship  of  state,  through  which  the  government  from  its  watch-tower, 
and  the  citizens  at  their  fire-sides,  might  see  approaching  dangers, 
and  avoid  them.  The  board  itself  would,  like  a  watchman,  wait 
without  wearying,  and  ever  watch  to  guard  society  against  the  wiles 
and  wickedness  of  the  worthless  and  the  vile. 

Their  particular  work,  however,  has  relation  to  the  care,  custody 
and  cure  of  such  persons  as  are  convicted  before  competent  courts, 
and  adjudged  as  needing  restraint  and  treatment  in  the  curative  in- 
stitutions of  the  state,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  poor-system, 
both  its  almshouses  and  the  department  of  temporary,  out-door 
relief,  the  jails  and  all  prison  establisliments  of  whatever  name  or 
nature,  for  the  successful  management  of  which  this  board  may  be 
held  responsible,  and  must  have  full  power,  viz. :  1.  Power  to 
appoint,  to  remove  for  cause,  and  to  affix  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation of  any  and  all  officers  in  the  employ  of  the  state  in  this 
department,  except  sheriffs  and  those  whose  duty  and  authority  are 
of  mixed  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction ;  but,  so  far  as  such  officers 
have  control  of  criminals  and  paupers,  they  should  be  subject  to 
this  board.  2.  Power  to  create,  annul,  alter  or  amend  all  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  and  the  general  and  particular  man- 
agement of  such  establishment  and  officers.    3.  Power  to  transfer  at 
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will  any  ward  or  criminal  from  one  institution  to  another,  if  such 
transfer  be  deemed  better  for  liis  treatment  j  to  releape,  tempo- 
rarily or  absolutely,  reformed  persons;  and  to  re-arrest  and  rettim 
to  treatujent  siicli  as  relapse  into  vicious  or  criminal  pra^tice^,  of  a 
pnblie  nature,  Tlie  relation  of  the  board  to  these  establitsLmenta 
Bbould  be  like  that  of  sliip-owncrs  to  captain  and  crew.  They 
should  shape  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  leaving  their  executive 
officer,  together  with  the  master  of  the  honse^  to  devise  and  carry 
into  effect  their  own  particular  plans;  the  former  supervising, 
reporting  and  rccommeuding  modiHcatious  and  measures;  and  the 
latter  being  reqnired  to  carry  out  the  plana  practically,  and  to 
acktem  success  as  the  condition  of  his  continued  official  position; 
and,  for  thio  purpose,  lie  should  have  the  selection  of  his  assistants, 
with  power  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

The  institutions  and  instruments  through  which  the  purposes  of 
the  board  of  guardians  may  be  realized  are; 

1.  A  State  Police,  or  Constabplary. — ^The  experience  of  Maa- 
Bacbusetts  in  this  matter  of  a  state  constabulary  has  been  of  a  mixed 
character,  it  is  true,  but  then  the  experiment  is  of  recent  origin  and 
has  not  yet  been  fully  made,  the  act  creating  it  having  pa.ssed  as 
late  as  1SG5,  The  irritariuus  aud  uneasiness  under  it  may  bo 
attributed  to  the  friction  incident  to  all  innovations,  and  Mr.  San- 
born, hito  secretary  of  the  board  of  clmrities  for  that  state,  is 
decidedly  favorable  to  its  continuance.  Should  tlicrc  be  doubt 
about  making  a  change  so  general  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  there 
certainly  can  be  no  great  objection  to  giving  to  this  ceiitral  board 
power  to  direct  the  sheritf,  or  a  deputy  sheriff,  in  each  county,  for 
thoh*  particular  wxirk,  wliich  is  an  easy  and  economical  %vay  of 
ftffurdiug  them  indispensable  aid. 

2.  Pkimart  St'UrxjLB  (as  at  Mnnson,  Mass.),  for  the  education  of 
children  from  the  almshouses,  who  are  three  years  of  age  and 
iip%vard,  away  from  the  contamination  and  taint  of  these  miser- 
able pluces,  where  they  shall  be  fed,  clothed  and  trained  for  good 
citizens,  instead  of  criminals  as  now;  also  sc/iooh  of  a  eompuhory 
jcharncter  in  large  cities  aud  towns,  for  the  control  and  culture  of 
the  incorrigible,  who  are  now  expelled  from  the  public  schools  or 

riitalized  by  corporal  punishment.     Such  schools  are  already  in 
^operation  in  some  states,  and  are  found  useful  and  successfuL 

3.  ReFOKM  Schools  for  juveniles,  older  and  more  advanced  m 
wrong  development.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  this  paper 
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the  varions  systems  and  qnestions  connected  with  jnvenile  reform- 
atories, or  to  portray  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  type  of  such 
establishments;  bat  only  to  say  that  they  should  constitute  a  part 
of  the  prison  system  of  the  state,  and  be  under  the  general  control 
(at  least)  of  the  board  of  guardians,  for  the  power  to  transfer  to 
and  from  these  schools  needs  to  be  better  regulated  and  more  fre- 
quently used;  and  they  should  be  carried  on  in  connection,  or  at 
least  in  harmony,  with  the  primary  and  compulsory  school,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  establishments  of  the  series. 

4r.  District  Keformatokies  for  the  treatment  of  those  who  are 
now  confined  in  jails  for  misdemeanors;  reformatories  in  wliich 
persons  living  vicious  lives,  when  arrested  and  convicted,  may  be 
cured,  and  thus  saved  from  a  life  of  crime.  The  whole  vile  system 
of  common  jails  for  the  imprisonment  of  convicted  persons  must 
be  uprooted  and  blotted  from  existence,  and  the  structures  for  de- 
taining alleged  oficnders  be  made  suitable  in  all  respects  for  the 
custody  of  witnesses,  with  large,  well-lighted,  cheerful  apartments, 
strong  and  secure  against  escapes,  entirely  isolating  their  occupants 
from  each  other.  Solitary  abode  for  all  in  common  jails  should  bo 
imvariably  enforced.  The  treatment  of  early  offenders  who  almost 
always  commit  misdemeanors  before  felonies,  is  entitled  to  mach 
greater  prominence  than  it  now  has  in  any  prison  system  in  the 
world,  as  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  number  of  prisoners 
confined  in  prisons  designed,  respectively,  for  misdemeanants  and 
felons.  The  average  annual  commitments  to  fourteen  state  prisons, 
including  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  reach  only 
875  each ;  while  the  average  of  prisoners  annually  committed  to 
municipal  prisons,  of  the  class  under  consideration,  in  cities  of 
60,000  tolOO,000  inhabitants,  is  1,219.  As  a  rule,  the  inmates  of 
these  latter  are  only  in  the  edge  of  the  maelstrom,  while  the  inmates 
of  the  state  prisons  have  reached  the  engulphing  whirl.  Prisoners 
released  from  state  prisons  unreformed,  as  too  many  of  them  are, 
usually  plunge  at  once  into  dissipation  and  become  "disorderly 
persons,"  whose  prompt  arrest  and  treatment  would  save  them  and 
society  from  the  effect  of  fresh  felonies.  These  intermediate  or 
district  reformatories  may,  therefore,  form  part  of 

5.  A  Graduated  Series  op  Reformatory  iNSTmrnoNS  for 
Adults.     These  should  consist  of  three  grades : 

(a)  The  Jlotise  of  Reception.  —  Here  all  prisoners  should  be  re- 
ceived and  retained,  until  reliable  information  is  obtained  as  to 
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their  ancestral  liistnry,  tVieir  constitational  tendencies  and  propensi- 
ties, their  early  eoeial  euodkioii  and  its  prahable  influence  in  fann- 
ing their  diaraeter;  and  until,  with  tliis  aid,  an  examination  is  had 
and  a  careful  estimate  made  of  their  physical,  mental  and  moral 
condition,  upon  which  basis  a  plan  of  treatment  may  be  outlined. 
Here  the  incorrigible  must  be  detained  in  solitary  or  safe  custody, 
and  experimentative  treatment  applied  to  all,  for  the  piirj^ose  of 
findin^^  those  who  can  be  properly  transferred  to  the  next  grade. 

(i)  The  Indmirial  Rt^furmatory, — The  special  office  of  this  grade 
IB  to  cultivate  the  germinal  facnlties  of  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
nature,  discovered  durin*r  their  stay  in  the  house  of  reception.  Pris- 
oners coming  to  this  iustitution  with  good  physical  health,  which 
fihtjuld  be  made  a  sine  qua  fion,  will  be  here  bo  trained  to  labor  as 
to  insure  their  productive  employment  thereafter,  and  their  perse- 
verance and  self-command  will  be  developed  and  subjected  to  ap- 
propriate tests.  The  mind  will  be  stimulaled  by  such  njcana  as 
best  interest  and  instruct.  The  benevolent  principle,  that  founda- 
tion for  all  religious  growth,  will  be  brought  iJito  active  use,  and, 
if  poshible,  so  developed  that  it  shall  shape  their  purposes  through- 
out all  their  future  life.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as  thrive  under 
this  training  may  be  removed ,  with  great  hope  and  coulidont 
security,  to  t)ie  last  of  the  series  fur  male  ]>ri:ionci^,  viz.: 

(c)  T/te  Intermtfliats  Iieformaiory,~T\ih  grade  of  establiah- 
ments  may  be  supplied  from  present  mnnicipal  prisons  or  district 
penitentiaries,  or  may  be  otherwise  provided.  They  will  form 
outposts  on  the  brink  of  society,  at  once  guarding  it  from  the 
return  of  prisoner  of  dangerous  influence,  and  restoring  those  who 
bIiow  themselves  worthy.  Their  location  should  be  in  the  inte- 
rior, in  the  best  part  of  t!ie  state,  near  some  populous  town,  and,  if 
possible,  near  the  state  university,  or  other  prominent  educa- 
tional institution.  Their  construction  should  embrace  a  large 
inclosurCj  secure  in  and  of  itself,  and  suflicicutly  removed  from 
apartments  where  most  of  the  time  is  spent,  to  obviate  the  evil 
effect  of  an  ever-present  and  observable  physical  restraint.  This 
inclosure  should  contain  dormitories  (not  in  the  sense  of  burial- 
places),  affording  to  eacli  prisoner  a  separate  room,  such  as  a  re- 
gpectable  citizen  might  occupy;  a  dinirigdiall,  upon  the  plan  of  a 
w^ell-regulated  restaurant  for  work-peo[de,  where,  within  due 
limits,  any  desired  edible  may  be  supplicfl ;  a  library  building  and 
public  hall,  suitable  tor  reading  rooms,  religious  services,  scientific 
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»r.i  '<':':/.:,:tU:r':uf£  r:.';  j.v.r-sj-teni.  to  all  e?t:iM>!.r*:ont?  fur  the 
c^>.*v!y  //f  f:rl'u'.usiU,  a*;']  to  la-vs  conferrin^r  sneli  c'i?t':»dy.  Tlie 
fc/x/;/':  a;i'5  j./o:,':ral  c!iara^;t^rr  of  the  legis'at:*-!!  deenicJ  necessary 
wM.  f'/f  t:.«;  p?jq/'/-*rB  of  this  ptT  frr.  sufficiently  appear  from  the 
1*»x *'//', \:.'/  f«:ffiHrk*j;  but  more  definite  statement  as  to  the  custody 
of  '-.'i/iljial*  *^i/::uh  to  lie  needed. 

It  ;,*>,  W;n  intiijjated  that  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  crime 
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lies  in  the  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  in  society,  of 
the^  benignant  de^iign  of  government,  and  their  consequent  antago- 
nism to  taws  whose  foi'ce  tliey  feel.  Criminals  commuted  to  prison, 
wlio  are  under  the  inflnence  of  this  sentiment,  naturally  entertain 
jiiiich  the  same  feeling  toward  tlieir  custodians;  and  this  feeling 
furms  the  first  and  a  vciy  formidable  obstacle  to  tlieir  reformation. 

Tliat  a  large  part  of  the  public  are  indiflferent  to  the  general  wel- 
fare, as  alfccted  through  maintenance  of  law,  umst  be  admitted  ;  that 
tlio^e  whose  propensities  bring  them  into  conflict  witli  it  are  antago- 
nistic to  the  law  a.id  its  ministers;  and  that  thit  temt>er  tends  to 
crimimil  practices  and  hinders  reformation,  none  will  deny ;  but  the 
renieJy  may  not  be  so  clear  to  our  minds.  It  is  certainly  import- 
ant that  the  criminal  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  bring  out  and 
impress  its  benign  spirit  upon  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  This  has 
been  attempted  by  potting  into  preamble  a  dignitied  declaration  of 
its  retbrinatory  design ;  but  without  succe^.  The  people  and  the 
prisoners  perceive  its  real  na;ure.  The  infliction  of  punishment  — 
pain  —  by  society,  is  to  secure  obedience  to  h\w,  either  by  iutimi- 
dntiun  or  reformation.  If  by  the  former,  it  must  be  upon  the 
ground  that  fear  is  a  motive  to  virtuous  conduct,  and  strengthens 
the  moral  principles,  which  is  true  neither  in  fact  nor  in  theory: 
fear  degrades  huiuanity  and  develops  diistards;  while  kindness 
inspires  eontidence,  and  confidence  begets  courage,  which  is  moral 
excellence  —  tlie  very  essence  of  virtue.  If  by  reformation,  cither 
the  principle  must  be  false  or  the  procedure  WToug;  for  the  liit^toiy 
of  crime  the  world  over  teaches  that,  within  certain  limits,  dimi- 
nution, coupled  with  certainty,  of  legal  penalty  for  crime  has  di- 
ininii^ht^d  its  volume,  while  Beverity  has  increased  it;  and  nobody 
uuw  claims  that  imprisonment,  under  the  present  system,  conducea 
to  the  reformation  of  prisoners  to  any  great  extent,  or  that  those 
who  impulse  penult ici^  have  any  such  hope  or  design. 

The  remedy  cannot  be  had,  the  public  sentiment  tow^ard  tlie  law 
cannot  be  changed,  so  long  as  a  titter minate  soutence  is  impt»sed  at 
tiie  time  of  trial.  The  etfect  must  be  stiumlative  to  crime,  and  to 
the  conditions  of  character  that  give  rise  to  it  Heroism,  nolde  or 
ignoble,  holds  the  ad[uiration  and  ambition  of  all  classes  and  con- 

Bdittoiis  of  men,  throughout  history,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  are 
fill  hero  worshipers  —  tlic  best  of  us  —  and  woi'ship  but  an  indif- 
feretit  standard  after  all ;  wliile,  with  the  criminal  class,  the  intrepid 
is  the  hero,  though  he  be  brutal  and  bad,  braving  only  the  penal- 
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ties  of  righteous  laws.  The  sentence  of  imprisonment  mnst,  ol 
necessity,  affect  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  as  too  short  and  trivial, 
too  long  and  tyrannical,  or  just  adequate  to  the  offence.  If  the  sen- 
tence is  too  light,  prisoners  are  stimulated  to  deserve  a  heavier  one, 
that  they  may  be  esteemed  more  daring ;  and,  when  imprisoned,  the/ 
mentally  abridge  the  period  of  time  appointed,  and  wait  day  b}'  day 
for  restoration  to  former  associations  and  habits.  If  the  sentence 
is  too  long,  they  often  feel  complimented  by  the  importance  thus 
conferred  upon  them  as  great  criminals,  until  imprisonment  is  once 
entered  upon,  when  they  l)ccome  vindictive  toward  all  in  any  way 
connected  with  their  arrest,  trial  and  custody,  and  finally  fall  into 
apathy  and  discouragenient.  If,  perchance,  the  prisoner's  views 
should  be  precisely  met,  and  his  inward  sense  approve  the  penalty, 
then  this  pernicious  effect  is  produced  :  ho  lives  with  a  mistaken 
idea  that  he  is  paying  the  penalty  —  expiating  his  offence;  like 
the  others,  he  counts  the  days  as  they  go;  and,  when  released,  he 
re-enters  society,  as  he  conceives,  exactly  where  he  left  it,  having, 
in  his  own  estimation,  paid  up,  and  put  himself  right  vith  the 
community. 

Another  active  cause  of  crime  is  the  release  annually  of  hun- 
dreds of  prisoners  in  every  state,  who  are  unreformed  by  their 
imprisonment,  which  must  always  be  the  case  under  the  present 
system  of  sentences.  No  man,  be  he  judge,  lawyer  or  layman,  can 
determine  beforehand  the  date  when  imprisonment  shall  work 
reformation  in  any  case,  and  it  is  an  outrage  upon  society  to  return 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  those  who  have  proved  themselves 
dangerous  and  bad  by  the  commission  of  crime,  until  a  cure  is 
wrought  and  reformation  reached.  Such  minimum  of  restraint 
must  be  retained  as  will  protect  the  people  from  their  pernicious 
influence;  and  this  will  be  likely  to  prove  more  powerfully  deter- 
rent uj)on  criminals  and  the  criminal  class,  than  would  all  the 
severities  of  the  inquisition.  Therefore,  as  for  the  other  reasons 
suggested,  scTitences  should  not  be  determinate,  but  indetermi' 
note.  Ky  this  is  meant  (to  state  briefly)  that  all  persons  in  a 
state^  who  are  convicted  of  crimes  or  offences  before  a  contpeieni 
court y  shall  he  deemed  wards  of  the  state^  and  shall  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  board  of  guardians^  nntilj  in  their  jvdyment^ 
th^j  may  he  retumetl  to  society  with  ordinary  safety^  and  in  accord 
with  their  own  highest  welfare.  Of  course,  this  board  will  have 
control  of  all  the  preventive  and  reformatory  agencies  of  the  stat,e 
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as  before  inditmled,  and  will  be  charged  witli  the  riglit  restoration 
to  society  of  all  prisoners,  at  tlie  earliest  possible  date,  when  tliia 
result  is  readied. 

I  pass  now  to  the  statement  of  fifteen  points  of  argument  in 
favor  of  the  pbin  of  indeterminate  sentences. 

1,  It  supplnuts  the  lawof  forec  witb  the  law  of  love,  botb  in  the 
Btatc  administration  as  a  fact:,  and  in  the  esteem  of  tlic  people,  giv- 
ing tlie  state  thus  ber  true  plaee  —  no  longer  ^' t/ie  governor^'*'  but 
"  tUe  f/uardmn.'^^  2.  It  sec u res  eer tai n t y  of  restrai n t  an d  eon t i ii ued 
tretvtinent,  wbldi  operate  to  prevent  erirne,  as  severity  does  not, 
3,  It  makes  poi^siblc  tbe  arrest  and  rigbt  traiiunp^  of  tbat  whole  brood 
of  begii»ners,  before  their  character  is  con  firmed  and  their  caste 
irretrievably  determined,  which  is  impossible  at  present;  for,  the 
public  mind,  tilled  with  tlie  idea  of  paiu^Amcnt^  is  opposed  to  any 
forcible  restraint  until  great  depravity  is  reached  and  serious  of- 
feu«.es  fonnnitted,  4.  It  utilizes,  for  reform atorj  ends^wliat,  tlion^ijli 
ever  the  stronojest  motive,  is  now  the  greatest  hindrance  to  reforma- 
tion, in  tbe  mind  of  prisonei^,  viz,,  the  love  of  liberty,  or  the  deaire 
to  be  released,  5.  It  removes  the  occasion,  and  so  molliiics  tlie  feel- 
ing, of  animosity  usually  felt  toward  tbe  law  and  its  oflicer^;  put» 
tbe  |>errorial  interest  of  the  prisoner  ]>laiidy  in  lino  witli  obedience  to 
rules;  and  thus  rendei^sate  and  simple  tbe  disciplinary  department. 
6.  It  concentrates  the  faculty  of  Jinesfie  (so  couunon  with  convicts) 
and  tbe  u^cof  artitice  upon  tbe  persons  charged  witli  tbelr  cnrativo 
treatment,  thus  securing  active  and  actual  coiitact  of  mind  with 
mind,  and  bringing  under  immediate  manipulation  tliat  element  of 
character  which  should  first  be  reached,  an  attainment  so  very  diffi- 
cult ordinarily.  7.  When  falsehood  and  strategy  fail  to  deceive,  as 
they  sm'ely  will  fail  with  a  wise  l*oard,  it  secures tbcliearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  prisouei'8  for  the  end  in  view,  an  aid  without  whicli  refor- 
mation is  impossible.  8.  It  places  tbe  responsibility  of  fixing  the 
period  of  imprisonment  and  the  amount  of  restraint  in  a  responsible 
Lead,  known  to  tbe  public,  easily  reached  and  reviewed,  instead  of 
leaving  it  to  the  wbifn  of  otficers  elected  l>y  the  poj)ukr  vote,  who 
(as  the  rule)  have  neitljer  time  nor  opportunity  to  know  what  is  best 
in  tiie  case,  9.  While  this  plan  dues  not  necessarily  remove  the 
power  to  determine  periods  of  imprisonment  for  criminals  from  the 
judiciary,  it  furnishes  tbe  advice  of  experts  in  cxaminatioUB,  and 
tbe  advantage  of  experience  not  n(»w  had,  10.  It  removes  the  date 
of  determining  *be  term  of  detention  away  from  the  time  of  trial, 
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"with  its  excitements,  its  prejudices,  and  any  inflnenoe  of  popular 
clamor,  and  affords  opportunity  to  judge  correctly  of  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  prisoner.  11.  It  renders  possible  the  speedy  correction 
of  errors  and  of  wrongs,  often  unintentionally  inflicted  upon  first 
offenders  —  those  who,  only  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time,  follow  a 
morbid  impulse  to  the  commission  of  crime.  12.  It  accomplishes 
the  return  of  reformed  persons  to  society  at  the  right  moment  and 
at  the  best  point,  regulating  the  amount  of  restraint,  as  well  as  its 
duration.  13.  It  retains,  through  the  whole  life  of  the  prisoner,  if 
need  be,  snch  guardiansliip  as  protects  society  and  even  the  pris- 
oner himself  from  his  ungovernable  impulses,  from  persecution  by 
the  injured  or  ill-disposed,  and  from  poverty  and  great  want;  but^ 
in  other  cases,  relaxing  control  from  time  to  time,  until  the  new- 
formed  purposes  and  newly-used  powers  are  determined  and  devel- 
oped, when  absolute  release  should  ensue.  14.  It  is  constitutional 
and  competent  for  the  legislature  to  enact  such  a  statute,  as  I  am 
informed  by  the  highest  legal  authority.  That  it  is  the  onlj 
sound  legal  basis  of  thorough  criminal  legislation,  both  deterrent 
and  reformatory,  is  a  growing  conviction  in  legal  minds ;  that  it  is 
practicable,  is  demonstrated  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in  Michi- 
gan, passed  in  1868,  known  familiarly  as  the  "  three  years'  law.** 
15.  Tlie  writer's  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  with  the 
most  careful  study  of  the  whole  question  of  reformation  possible, 
forces  the  conviction  that  a  reformatory  system  of  prisons  cannot 
exist  without  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  ideal  of  a 
true  prison  system. 

Tlie  administration  of  a  prison  system  is  the  important  thing 
when  the  system  itself  is  well  planned,  for  its  success  as  a  preven- 
tive and  reformative  agency  must  depend  much  upon  this,  and 
great  care  will  be  needed  lest  the  management  becomes  diverted 
from  these  aims.  When  the  popularity  of  the  system  or  of  any  of 
its  agents  becomes  the  leading  thought,  when  results  are  esteemed 
more  for  their  value  to  the  pet  theory  than  for  their  practical  good 
to  society,  disintegration  will  sooner  or  later  ensue.  In  times 
rife  with  political  partisanship,  the  purest  and  best  measures  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  people  are  apt  to  be  poisoned  or  put 
aside,  and  every  thing  relating  to  prisons  and  prisoners  is  specially 
open  to  this  influence,  for  the  criminal  class  in  society  is  the  arena 
for  partisan  strifes  and  gleanings.  No  true  prison  system  can 
1>6  administered  for  partisan  ends  in  any  degree.     Personal  con- 
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iiderations  influencing  the  bcBtowment  of  places  of  responsibility, 
incih  astlie  necessities  of  those  who  are  unfortunate  and  luisuccessful 
m  ordinarj'  affairs,  also  perverts  and  apoile  tlie  best  laid  plans  of 
management-  Men  and  women  niUBt  !)e  selected  for  their  real 
fitnci^s,  their  practical  value,  as  any  busiDCfis  concern  selects  its 
employes. 

The  general  administration  will  necessitate  a  secretary  in  smaller 
states,  and  two  or  more  secretaries  in  larger  ones,  who  will  consti- 
tute the  executive  officer  or  officers  of  the  board ;  also  the  sub- 
division of  t!i0  board  into  committees,  each  having  special  charge 
of  some  department  of  the  work,  Tliero  shunid  be  a  sanitary  and 
structural,  a  financial  and  industrial,  an  intellectual  and  educa- 
tional committee.  Another  committee  should  take  charge  of  the 
exaiuiuation  and  generalization  of  the  facts  to  be  found  in  soeiety 
that  contribute  to  criminality,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  right  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  whole  question,  on  which  so  much  dependsL 
Still  another  committee,  and  the  lifthj  should  be  devoted  to  dis- 
charged persons,  their  favorable  restoration,  measurable  protection 
and  watchtul  supervision  in  societ}^  througli  the  sy»^tem  of  agenta 
before  mentioned.  Thus  there  will  be  two  members  of  the  board 
to  each  dei>artment,  provided  the  number  of  ten  suggested  consti- 
tutes the  wliokj  which  accords  with  the  plan  of  one  wiser  than  we 
are,  who  sent  out  seventy,  two  and  two,  with  whose  mission  ours 
has  tliis  likeness  at  least,  that  we  seek  to  prevent  wrong  and  bring 
back  to — or  up  to  — a  condition  of  virtue,  poor  fallen  humanity. 
Then  the  board,  being  volunteers,  in  the  sense  of  serving  without 
pay,  may  avail  themselves  of  benevolent  individuals  and  private 
organ  izatiutis  through  out  tlie  state,  as  helps.  They  may  present 
propci'ly  prepared  plans  for  church  work,  and  press  tlie  impor- 
tance of  tliese  practical  social  questions,  if,  by  any  possibilty,  these 
cccla-iia^ticai  societies  may  be  induced  to  wield  such  weapons  for 
the  welfare  of  the  world,  without  special  regard  to  their  own 
formuhis  or  fiuances. 

While  it  may  be  expected  that  the  true  system,  properly  admin- 
istered, will  exert  a  repressive  influence  upon  crime  generally,  an 
actual  diminution  of  erhnes  be  effected,  and  a  large  percentum  of 
prisoners  be  reformed,  it  is  not  true  that  tlie  former  will  necessarily 
follow  frotn  the  latter;  that  the  repression  of  crime  in  the  comum- 
nity  wdl  certainly  come  from  either  the  punitive  or  reformatory 
treatment  of  persons  in  prisons,  as  seems  to  be  hoped  in  these  daj^ 
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and  is  plainly  stated  in  descriptions  of  the  Irish  system.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  late  far-seeing  statesman,  Count  Cavoiir,  is  misan- 
derstood  in  this  matter?  Did  he  intend  to  say,  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Crofihon,  that  the  only  effioacioua  means  of  disconntenaneing 
and  checking  crime  is  by  the  treatment  of  prisoners  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Irish  system  ?  or  was  it,  that  the  only  way  in  which 
this  result  may  be  effected  by  prisons  is  by  administering  them 
thus,  without  committing  himself  upon  the  broad  question  whether 
prisons,  as  such,  can  accomplish  any  general  result  of  the  kind 
named?  Those  who  study  closely  the  causes  of  crime  and  the 
character  of  the  criminal  classes  must  all  feel  the  inutility  of  this 
measure,  and  the  hopelessness  of  such  expectations.  It  were  aa 
wise  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  tree  by  plucking  its  fruit,  to 
Bteer  a  ship  by  the  topmast,  or  to  bail  the  ocean  with  a  bucket 
The  administration  of  a  prison  sj'stem  for  a  state,  with  this  sole 
Tiew,  is  narrow,  incomplete,  and  never  can  succeed.  Whatever 
of  repression  is  effected  will  not  be  seen  in  depopulated  prisons, 
as  the  sanguine  expect:  a  true  prison  system  involves  advanced 
civilization,  which  always  takes  cognizance  of  crimes,  and  swells 
the  criminal  record.  High  civilization*  is  found  in  crowded  com- 
munitics ;  and  density  of  population  increases  the  incitements  to 
crime.  I  have  not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  venture  the  opinion 
that  those  states  where  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  is 
confessedly  greatest  will  be  found  to  have  the  fullest  prisons ;  so 
that,  until  we  tide  over  into  millennial  society,  a  true  prison  system 
will  not  be  useless,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  this 
department. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  reformation  of  prisoners  during 
their  imprisonment  is  indispensable  to  the  preventive  effect  sought ; 
for  to  return  to  society  discharged  prisoner  unreformed  is  to  poison 
it  with  the  worst  elements  possible;  and  to  retain  them  in  prison 
indefinitely,  while  affording  at  the  same  time  protection  from  their 
evil  influence,  would  impose  a  burden  impossible  to  be  borne; 
therefore,  the  grand  design,  the  all-animating  purpose,  may  well  be 
to  accomplish  this  result,  which  is  feasible  in  a  large  majority  of 
the  cases  that  would  be  under  treatment  by  this  system. 

A  fundamental  condition  of  success  in  this  respect  is  the  financial 
independence  of  the  organization  and  its  institutions.  This  is  not  to 
be  sneered  at  by  those  especially  interested  or  occupied  in  religious 
ministrations,  as  is  sometimes  done.    The  importance  of  this  feature 
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cannot  well  be  made  too  prominent.  It  is  too  mnch  to  expect  in  uur 
day  tliat  citizens  generally  will  vute  taxes  upon  themselves  not  only  to 
provide  suitable  institutions  for  the  reformatory  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals, bnt  to  support  tbeni  in  unproduetive  industry,  and  supply 
tbcni  with  the  indispensables  of  reformatory  progress,  viz.:  iroud 
diet,  good  elothes,  good  quarters,  entertaining  edueational  agencies, 
and  the  pure  persona!  friendship  of  a  refined  religious  instruc^tnr. 
If  these  are  supplied  regularly  to  prisoners,  it  must  eomc  tlinmgh 
their  own  exertions,  and  by  levy  of  exeise  on  the  grosser  appe- 
tites  and  propensities.  The  labor  of  the  prisoners,  together 
with  inrome  from  taxe**  (for  repression)  upon  traffic  opjiosed 
to  the  jmblic  weal,  must  furnish  funds  for  all  tlits,  when  onee  the 
establishments  have  been  ereeted  ;  otherwise  gnceesa  is  impossiblo 
for  this  or  any  system,  designed  for  the  curative  trcatnieut  of 
criminals.  Then,  again,  there  is  little  hope  of  refi)rmatinu  fur  crimi- 
nals generally,  unless  they  can  become  self  sustrtining  through  their 
own  [jonest  ctfort,  and  this  power  must  he  acquired,  or  shown,  while 
under  tutelage  of  tbe^e  guardians.  The  habits  of  self-denird  and 
productive  personal  exertion  must  be  imparted,  or  degradation  at»d 
disaster  will  surely  follnw  their  return  to  normal  society.  After 
medical  treatment,  the  Hrst  step  toward  moral  improvement  is,  in 
many,  perha[>s  most  cases,  intludrud  training. 

To  train  to  productive  industry  those  who  are  the  victim s  of 
idleness,  ignorance  and  criminal  impulses  involves  eotnpulmou  as 
an  element  of  disci]>Hne;  and  as  the  training  is  fur  their  uwn  im- 
provement, not  for  any  body's  pecuniary  benefit  as  its  object,  and 
eint'e  compulsiiju  is  necessary  to  hohl  them  continuonsly  in  contact 
T^*itli  the  means  of  culture  provided,  its  use  is  justitiable.  In  a 
favorable  frame,  one  may  elect  to  take  the  conditions  and  conse- 
quences of  a  coui'se  of  moral  training;  still  fluctuations  of  feeling, 
vagrant  impulses,  are  liable  and  likely  to  get  possession  of  the 
mind,  and  bear  away  the  will  into  captivity  to  evil,  unless  at  such 
times  compulsion  is  applied.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  reforma- 
tion of  H  man  cannot  be  (*ompassed  in  opposition  to  bis  will ;  that 
is,  when  the  will  is  arrayed  in  conscious  opptisition.  Yet  the 
process  may  go  on  nnconsciousl^*,  and  without  his  voluntary  co- 
operation. It  is  not  true,  therefore,  tlutt  any  re>=traint,  iu  voluntary 
privation,  or  compulsory  dictation  subverts  the  desired  result,  as 
is  sometimes  claimed.  It  is  imp(»Bsible,  in  the  nature  of  iho  case, 
that  a  reformatory  pr'son   shall   accord  with  the  desires  of  thoeo 
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"whoBO  tastes  and  disposition  it  is  designed  to  revolntionize  and 
improve.  An  antagonism  exists,  of  necessity,  at  the  beginning; 
hence  compulsion,  at  this  stage,  is  indispensable.  Harmony  cannot 
be  secured  by  modifying  means  and  methods  to  meet  the  demands 
or  desires  of  the  prisoner,  without  destroying  the  good  designed, 
but  must  be  had  by  the  conformation  of  their  desires  to  their  sur- 
roundings in  these  respects ;  and  only  thus.  The  administration  of 
a  prison  sj'stem,  then,  should  be  characterized  by  inflexible  pur- 
pose, based  upon  a  firm  foundation  of  principles.  Indeed,  every 
step  toward  indulgence  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  more  likely  to 
prove  disastrous  than  the  most  tenacious  adherence  to  routine. 

Tiie  employment  of  prisoners  should  be  at  mechanical  branches 
chiefly,  because  these  place  them  in  the  most  favorable  sitaa- 
tion  in  which  to  control  the  influences  tliat  reach  them ;  becanse 
they  aflbrd  better  opportunity  and  involve  greater  necessity  for 
exercising  the  will  to  hold  the  mind  and  muscles  to  careful,  skillful 
toil,  thus  developing  self-control ;  and  because  they  are  more  pro- 
ductive in  this  country  than  agriculture,  or  employment  upon 
public  works,  the  crank  or  the  treadmill.  Whether  they  shall  be 
employed  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  contractors  is  an 
.  open  question,  and  must  be  governed  much  by  circumstances.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  contract  system^  but  there  are  times  and  circora- 
Btances  when  to  contract  the  prisoners'  labor  is  the  best  thing.  If 
the  manager  of  an  establishment  is  all  that  is  desired  in  other 
respects,  but  not  adapted  to  manufacturing  management ;  if  the 
requisite  capital  be  wanting;  if  the  concern  is  so  large  as  to 
overburden  the  warden  with  business  cares,  so  that  he  has  not 
time  or  strength  for  aught  else ;  or  if  there  is  much  liability  of 
change  from  political  or  local  reasons,  it  may  be  well  to  employ  a 
porticm  only  of  the  prisoners  directly  for  the  state,  contracting 
the  labor  of  the  residue  to  good  men,  upon  suitable  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  world's  industry  should  be  open  for  the 
employment  of  prisonei's;  no  interference  of  trades'  unions  can  be 
tolerated  ;  the  logic  of  the  least  dictation  from  them  goes  to  locking 
up  the  prisoners  in  idleness;  and  there  is  no  good  ground  for  such 
interference  on  their  part.  The  statistics  heretofore  adduced  show 
eighty-two  per  cent  of  prisoners  to  have  been  laborers  and  servants, 
only  eighteen  per  cent  artisans  from  which  it  would  seem  that  in  pro- 
portion as  laborers  become  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  their  liability 
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to  cominit:  crime  h  reduced ;  hence,  tlie  employment  of  prisoiiers 
at  mechftnical  pursuits  is  a  refarmatory  measure,  and  for  tlio  beat 
interest  of  suciety  at  large.  Shall  the  small  per  eent  of  artisans 
in  sueiety  object,  or  seek  to  prevent  this?  It  is  unworthy  of  them, 
and,  comprehensively  viewed,  not  f<jr  their  interest.  Competition 
is  mo&t  onerous  to  persons  of  least  income  or  resourceij,  and  are  not 
these  the  laborei*s  and  servants?  Is  it  not  trne  benevolence  and 
sound  policy  to  remove,  if  possible,  competition  from  those  least 
able  to  bear  it  to  where  it  can  better  be  borne?  Are  there  dema- 
gogues or  associations  of  men  bo  selfish  and  so  partisan,  that  they 
wish  to  oppress  the  poorest  class  in  society?  Will  mechanics — 
men  of  a  true  manhood  —  follow  their  lead?  Let  this  senseless 
cry  against  convict  labor  cease.  Tlie  world  is  wide  —  there  is 
room  for  all.  Let  the  welfare  of  the  whole  supersede  and  extin- 
guUh  the  selfishness  of  the  few. 

The  co-operative  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  indnstries  of  a 
refiirmatory  prison,  where  the  sentences  are  upon  the  inrleterminata 
plan  —  at  least  of  such  a  one  as  the  intermediate  reformatory  herein 
outlined.  By  this  is  meant  that  tlie  prisoners  may  be  interested 
in  piprlncing  an  income  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  tho 
estabU^hment  by  tlie  privilege  of  sharing  in  any  surphis  gained, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  best,  if  not  only  feasible  general  plan 
for  giving  prisoners  a  share  of  their  earnings;  though  in  a  limited 
way,  witli  selected  prisoners,  an  ordinary  system  of  overwork,  well 
managed,  niaj^  he  beneticiat 

Much  is  now  said  of  the  desirability  of  dasmfioation^  by  which 
prisoners  of  a  certain  moral  grade  may  he  congregated  in  one  prison 
or  apartment,  and  tliose  of  other  types  elsewhere;  and  the  prison 
Bystem  proposed  recognizes  and  adopts  this  principle.  In  actual 
admniistration, however,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do;  and  there 
is  danger  of  **  drawing  it  too  fine.'' 

In  prisons  conducted  on  the  best  system  that  can  be  devised,  grad- 
uate them  as  jou  will,  there  most  always  be  a  mixed  company;  no 
human  wisdom  can  avoid  it;  the  tares  and  the  wheat  must  grow 
together  until  the  harvest.  Only  the  very  worst  clement  can  be 
withdrawn  from  tlie  industrial  reformatory  of  this  series;  but  a 
Binall  luimber  will  remain  at  the  place  of  reception  ;  fur  the  first 
few  years  at  least  but  a  small  percentage  can  get  into  the  intermo- 
diate  Institution  ;  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  changes  in 
individuals  throughout  the  whole  will  occur  —  fluctuating  like  the 
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waves  of  the  sea — that  power  to  transfer  at  will  is  indispensable 
to  the  0]>eration8  of  the  board  and  the  management  of  the  several 
establishments. 

Were  it  possible  to  accomplish  a  perfect  classification  npon  the 
basis  of  conduct,  it  would  be  of  doubtful  utility,  for  thereby  the 
influence  of  the  better  prisoners  over  the  worse  would  be  lost ;  as 
also  the  stimulus  to  the  former,  and  the  best  test  of  character,  which 
is  found  in  resisting  evil  and  in  triumphing  over  its  influence ;  and 
the  whole  of  both  classes  be  deprived  of  tliat  grand  motor  for  self- 
improvement —  a  fair  field  for  self-forgetful  and  self-sacrificing 
eflbrts  for  the  elevation  of  others.  The  efibct  of  classification  is, 
in  difi^erent  relations,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable;  the  good  are 
possibly  made  better  by  it ;  the  bad  are  certainly  made  worse. 
Doubtless,  it  helps  the  officers  to  secure  obedience  to  the  rules,  but 
this  is  not  reliable  evidence  of  reformation.  The  best  behaved 
prisoner  is  often  the  worst  citizen ;  men  of  whose  reform  there  ia 
•  absolutely  n^  hope  will,  in  many  cases,  grade  out  early  by  the  best 
mark  system  that  can  be  devised,  if  conduct  in  prison  is  the  test; 
while  some,  whose  reformation  is  already  attained,  cannot  possibly 
keep  a  clean  record.  The  true  basis  of  classification  for  priioneni 
is  character^  not  conduct.  The  criterion  of  character  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  whole  system  of  institutions,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  applied  in  each  case  by  the  same  officer  or  ofiicGl'a. 
Good  conduct  may  be  assumed,  but  good  character  never;  men 
may  feign  insanity,  and  thus  get  into  an  asylum,  but  the  insane 
rarely  feign  sanity  sufficiently  well  to  get  out;  nor  is  it  easier  to 
put  on  the  semblance  of  virtue  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  an  expe- 
rienced judge  and  sensible  man.  Reformatory  results  hinge  upon 
financial  independence,  which  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  wise 
organization  and  application  of  the  labor  of  prisoners;  and  it  will 
be  found,  practically,  that  to  classify  as  is  generally  supposed, 
would  destroy  or  greatly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  force  for  pro- 
ducing income,  and  thus  work  against  the  object  sought,  and  neu- 
tralize any  immediate  result  attained. 

After  withdrawing  the  very  worst  and  best  elements  from  an 
institution,  as  before  suggested,  the  best  classification,  all  things 
considered,  is  had,  not  by  separation  of  classes  into  dififerent  apart- 
ments, there  allowing  unrestrained  intercourse,  but  by  such  super- 
vision of  each  aggregation  in  all  the  different  apartments,  during 
the  hours  of  actual  occupation,  as  shall  prevent  corrupting  comma- 
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deteriorating.  It  adds  fiiinness  to  the  mind,  thus  fitting  it  for 
the  crises  of  life,  constituting  fortitude  the  guard  and  support 
of  the  other  virtues.  The  testimony  of  those  who  are  making  a 
quite  thorough  experiment  in  educating  adult  prisoners  is  entirely 
favorable  to  our  view.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  desire  to  learn 
greater  than  in  the  common  schools  for  children,  and  that  bettor 
average  progress  is  made;  that  the  school  exercises  produce  a 
marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners  —  the  gross,  ani- 
mal aspect  departing,  and  the  face  and  form  robing  themselves  in 
the  habiliments  of  manliness ;  also,  that  between  forty  and  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  the  school  are  deeply  interested  in 
their  personal  religious  relations,  while  only  six  per  cent  of  the 
others  manifest  any  special  regai*d  to  the  matter.  The  testimony 
of  a  reformed  man  is  in  point  here.  He  says :  "  The  darkness  of 
my  situation  was  dispelled  ;  the  dawn  of  better  days  arose ;  hope 
was  enkindled  when  I  became  conscious  of  making  real  progress 
in  primary  studies;  and  as  I  continued  to  advance  the  school 
proved  an  additional  stimulus,  until  my  life  of  imprisonment 
became  one  of  freedom.  Though  the  body  was  immured,  my  mind 
flew  to  farthest  regions  and  found  fellowship  with  the  world. 
Sometimes  I  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfied,  and  desire  no  other 
heaven  than  the  new-found  fountains  of  joy."    Let  us  educate. 

"  The  Importance  and  Power  of  Religious  Forces  in  Prisons  '* 
forms  the  topic  for  a  paper  to  be  read  before  this  congress,  there- 
fore I  will  not  write  upon  it,  except  to  state,  viz. :  Religion,  as  the 
term  is  properly  understood,  fills  a  place  in,  and  is  an  indispensable 
element  of,  a  reformatory  system,  but  does  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  it,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  possible  for  one  to  be 
a  good  citizen  without  being  religious,  and  it  may  be  possible  for 
a  criminal  to  live  correctly  without  observing  ordinary  religions 
forms  of  worship ;  but  it  is  not  possible  for  radically  wrong  char- 
acter to  be  renovated,  renewed,  rendered  right  without  connecting 
the  thoughts  and  the  affections  with  God,  the  good  Father  of  us  alL 

The  religious  faculties,  however,  are  not  always  the  first  to  feel 
the  influence  of  christian  culture,  though  they  frequently  present 
the  first  observable  evidence  of  improvement.  A  quadruped  can- 
not respond  to  religious  influences,  nor  can  the  human  hi/^edj  until 
bis  intellect  is  stirred  to  see,  and  his  affections  trained  to  feel,  the 
effect  of  self  sacrificing  love ;  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ''  casting 
pearls  before  swine,  giving  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs."    Ghrii- 
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V.  The  liHsn  System  op  Prison  Disciplinb. 

By  tho  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Walteb  Cbottok,  C.  B.,  En|;lAiid. 

In  obedience  to  a  request  made  to  me  by  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  the  "New  York  Prison  Association,"  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  transmitting  to  the  national  penitentiary  and  reformatory  con- 
gress, held  in  Cincinnati,  this  my  paper  on  what  is  familiarly 
known  as  "  The  Irish  System  of  Prison  Discipline."  I  must,  at 
the  same  time,  express  my  most  sincere  regret  that  I  am  unable  to 
attend  the  congress,  and  thereby  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
in  the  important  discussions  which  must  arise  on  papers  so  replete 
with  interest  as  are  those  advertised  in  the  programme. 

THE   IRISH   SYSTEM   OF   PRISON   DISCIPLINE. 

Although  this  title  has  been  selected  for  me,  I  feel  that  it  but  ill 
represents  what  it  is  desired  to  convey  —  in  fact,  without  tho  expla- 
nation given  in  this  paper,  it  would  be  calculated  to  induce  erro- 
neous conclusions. 

With  such  a  title,  it  might  reasonably  bo  assumed  that  in  the 
Irish  prisons  would  be  found  the  system  which  I  picture  in  force. 
It  is  not  so.  This  system  has  been,  in  Ireland,  confined  to  the 
convict  establishments,  i,  e.,  to  those  prisons  in  which  criminals 
under  sentences  of  penal  servitude  are  confined. 

The  county  and  borough  gaols  of  that  country,  I  regret  to  state, 
still  remain,  for  tho  greater  part,  unrefonned,  and  present  a  state 
of  things  which  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  contemplate,  but  which 
cannot  much  longer  be  allowed  by  the  government  to  continue. 

Having  made  this  explanation,  I  may  remind  those  who  have 
for  many  years  taken  an  interest  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  that 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  Irish  system "  was  first  com- 
menced in  the  convict  prisons  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1854:.  A 
system  of  classification  was  introduced,  which  made  the  improve- 
ment of  a  prisoner's  position  in  gaol,  and  his  liberation  on  license, 
within  the  period  of  his  sentence,  to  depend  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions and  well  doing.  In  order  to  more  accurately  measure  and 
test  these  exertions,  and,  above  all,  the  better  to  realize  to  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners  the  advantage  of  well  doing,  and  their  pro- 
gress in  self-government,  a  scale  of  "marks"  was  introduced, 
which  governed  the  classification,  and  gave  to  it  a  reality  in  the 
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this  Bvstcm,  its  fall  value  can  scarcely  be  realized.  The  vitality 
and  interest  which  are  thus  given  to  an  otherwise  dull  prison  rou- 
tine, and  the  association  of  industry,  bo  long  loathed,  with  profit 
and  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  the  criminals,  tend  to  the  formation 
of  habits  and  feelings  which  very  materially  promote  amendment. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  bound  to  follow  any  particular  system 
of  marks.  I  prefer  a  very  simple  plan  of  daily  marks  to  any 
othiir;  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  thoroughly  intelligi- 
ble to  both  officers  and  prisoners,  or  it  will  fail  to  attain  the  object. 
Those  conversant  with  the  Irish  convict  system  are  aware  that, 
after  the  filtering  and  drilling  process  consequent  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "mark"  system,  there  is  a  further  stage  of  treatment 
almost  approaching  to  a  state  of  freedom,  called  the  "intermediate 
stage."  This  stage  was  adopted  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  more 
naturally  preparing  the  crhninal  for  free  life,  and  of  evincing  to 
him  that  the  prison  authorities  were  so  satisfied  with  his  previons 
tests  of  amendment  as  to  further  trust  him ;  but  also  to  better  pave 
the  way  for  his  employment  in  the  labor  market  through  the  nature 
of  his  tests. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  this  stage  was  added  to  the  Irish 
convict  system,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  greatest  success  has 
attended  its  introduction.  It  has  been  the  means  of  securing  the 
objects  contemplated  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  lias  abundantly 
refuted  the  objections  made  to  it  many  ye'ars  since,  through  the 
tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  changing  laws  and 
practices  with  regard  to  convicts. 

It  was  once  stated  that,  although  the  system  might  work  satis- 
factorily under  the  strong  motive  power  of  earlier  release  on 
tickets  of  license,  the  result  would  be  failure  if  this  were  taken 
away.  It  so  happened  that  by  a  change  of  practice,  shortly  after 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  power  of  earlier  release  was  with- 
drawn ;  and  however  good  might  bo  the  conduct  of  prisoners,  they 
were  obliged  to  be  detained  until  the  end  of  their  sentences.  It 
was  considered  by  many  persons  that  this  would  infallibly  break 
down  the  intermediate  system ;  but  was  it  so  ?  On  the  contrary, 
no  diflTcrence  was  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  prisoners  so  cir- 
cumstanced—  i.  e.j  under  sentences  of  penal  servitude — from 
others  under  sentences  of  transportation,  who  were  working  side 
by  side  with  them  under  the  strong  motive  power  of  earlier  liberty. 
It  is  important  to  note  this  fact,  for  to  my  mind  it  is  the  most 
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Batiefactory  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  system. 

Subsequent  legishxtion,  under  the  act  of  1S57,  altered  this  state 
of  thiTi;^,  and  again  restored  tlie  power  of  earlier  liberation  on 
[license;  but  I  shall  ever  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the  oppor* 
tunity  which  was  afforded  for  several  yeai*s  of  testing  the  value  of 
individual  and  natural  training  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. 

Many  very  able  and  experienced  gentlemen  from  America,  and 
from  other  countfies,  have  witnessed  the  state  of  Bcini-freedom  in 
which  the  convicts  live  at  Lusk^  near  Dublin,  and  the  simple  and 
inexpensive  way  in  which  they  are  located.  Tlic  establishment 
has  been  much  written  about  and  discussed,  and  I  need  not,  there* 
fore,  enter  into  any  detailed  explanation  with  regard  to  it.  It  is, 
I  believe,  evident  to  all  that  the  ohjccts  required  have  been  attained, 
and  that,  by  the  extension  of  prison  classitication  in  this  direction, 
it  is  possible  for  any  state  to  more  conveniently  and  beneficially 
utilize  the  labor  of  a  proportion  of  its  criminals. 

I  cannot  discuss  the  advantages  of  intermediate  training  without 
calling  special  attention  to  the  very  useful  and  arduous  work  per- 
fornjed  by  tlie  late  Mr.  Organ.  No  person  can  have  had  an  equal 
opportunity  with  myself  of  noticing  his  extreme  earnescriesa  and 
devotion  to  the  cause ;  his  health  may  be  considered  to  have  entirely 
broken  down  through  *the  excess  of  his  labor,  and  the  constant 
anxieties  attending  Ins  vocation. 

Prisoners,  and  the  public  also,  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that 
one  with  such  a  special  genius  for  the  work  was  raised  !ip  at  a 
critical  time  to  illustrate  what  could  be  done  to  reconcile  the 
employer  of  labor  to  the  well-trained  and  tested  criminaL 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  mentioned  that  "  marks,"  in  a  similar  manner, 
govern  tlie  classification  of  female  convicts,  and  lead,  as  in  the 
case  of  males,  to  an  "intermediate  stage"  in  certain  "  refuges," 
which  are  Approved  by  the  government,  and  oflScially  inspected 
from  time  to  time. 

The  women  are  sent  on  license  to  them,  and  their  licenses  ulti- 
imately  extended  to  actual  fi-eelife. 

This  intermediate  stage  for  women,  wliich  lias  been  in  operation 
in  Ireland  fur  fourteen  yeai^,  has  l»cen  adopted  in  England  for  the 
last  five  yeai-s.  The  Protestant  establishment  is  under  my  personal 
management  at  Winchester.    The  Roman  Catholic  ret'uge  is  at 
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HammerBmith  near  London.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  had  con- 
Biderable  experience  in  both  countries  with  regard  to  this  special 
training  of  female  convicts,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  testifying 
most  unreservedly  to  its  very  higli  value. 

Wc  have  not  rested  satisfied  with  the  mere  conduct  in  the  refuges, 
for  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  training  upon  the  character  of 
the  women  has  been  subsequently  tested  by  pcirsonal  visits  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  country. 

We  are  not  to  assume  that  this  remedy  of  an  "  intermediate 
stage"  is  so  infallible  that  it  will  produce  the  reformation  of  all 
subjected  to  this  special  mode  of  treatment ;  but  it  is  undeniable 
that  the  great  majority,  notwithstanding  their  long  career  of  crime, 
have  become  industrious  and  honest  citizens.  We  cannot  expect 
more  ;  it  is  well  to  have  attained  so  much. 

Although  forming  no  part  of  prison  training,  I  must  not  leave 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  penal  ser- 
vitude, without  stating  that  in  Ireland  this  class  of  prisoners  were, 
from  the  first  of  January,  1857,  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
police  during  the  periods  of  their  being  on  "  tickets  of  license.'' 

In  18G4,  this  practice  was  extended  to  England,  with  the  best 
results  both  to  the  public  and  the  criminals.  After  considerable 
experience  in  both  Ireland  and  England,  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat 
the  procedure  is  one  well  calculated  to  repress  crime,  without 
injuriously  affbctiug  the  beneficial  interests  of  the  criminal. 

So  advantageous  has  the  course  been  found,  that  during  the  last 
year  the  "  habitual  criminals  act  "  was  passed  by  the  legislature, 
placing  all  offenders  so  defined  under  the  supervision  of  the  police. 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  countries  difficulties  may 
exist  with  regard  to  supervision  which  are  not  found  here ;  or  it 
may  be  that  there  may  not  be  the  same  class  of  criminals  as  in 
this  country,  i,  e.,  a  distinct  class  of  persons  living  at  war  with 
society,  and  upon  the  industry  of  others  ;  yet,  bearing  in  my  mind 
the  opposition  which  was  at  first  made  in  England  to  the  insti- 
tution of  police  supervision,  I  cannot  fail  to  believe  that  many 
apprehended  difficulties  would  be  found  on  the  surface  only. 

One  thing  is  certain :  that  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  prison 
training  is  only  to  be  shown  by  the  subsequent  career  of  the  liber- 
ated ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  this  on  a  large  scale,  excepting 
through  police  agency. 

However,  the  first  step  in  any  country  is  to  improve  its  prison 
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training  until  it  accords  with  principles  now  very  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  sound.  Time  will,  on  euch  a  basis,  bring  to  light  tlie 
BUpplementary  measures  which  are  further  needed  to  repress  crime. 
This  bluings  me,  in  conclusion,  to  the  point  whether  the  prison 
training  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  satis- 
factory state.     I  regret  to  state  that  I  cannot  think  so, 

Wtj  have  had  very  valualdc  reports  from  commissions  and  com- 
mittee's which  have,  in  some  places,  borne  good  and  valinible  fruit. 
We  have  improved  our  criminal  legislation;  and  if  we  very  gen- 
erall}^  followed  the  theories  whieh  have  been  sketched  for  ns  by 
committees  and  by  statutes,  we  should,  I  think,  by  this  time  have 
been  enabled  to  demonstrate,  throughout  the  country,  a  very  good 
and  ctlicicnt  system  of  prison  discipline.  But  it  is  far  otherwise. 
There  is  a  want  of  nnifonuity  in  our  treatment  of  prisoners  which 
is  fatal  to  the  repression  of  crime.  In  one  gaol  may  be  found 
nearly  all  that  can  be  desired  —  a  system  commencing  with  strictly 
penal  labor,  graduated  to  industrial  employments  through  the  action 
of  the  criminal  himself,  and  a  *' dischargetl  prisoners'  aid  soci- 
ety/' in  connection  with  the  gaol,  which  furthers  the  interests  of 
the  well-intentioned.  In  anotlier  gaol  will  be  found  strictly  penal 
labor^  carried  out  during  the  whole  sentence,  and  an  absence  of  all 
motive  power  to  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  of  late  yeare  undoubtedly  improved 
in  our  treatment  of  criminals,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  state 
of  things  just  de^scribed  will  be  much  longer  permitted  to  continue. 
The  remedy  is  clear,  viz,,  more  central  action  in  order  to  promote 
uniformity.  The  4l8t  article  in  the  programme  of  your  meeting 
very  lucidly  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  point*  It  is 
essential  to  the  true  development  of  sound  principles,  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  article,  ''that  no  prison 
system  can  be  successful  to  the  most  desirable  extent  without  some 
central  or  supreme  authority  to  sit  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controUing, 
unifying  and  vitalizing  the  wliole," 

It  is  justly  observed  that  the  committee  of  1850  on  prison  disci- 
pline strongly  urged  the  institution  of  some  central  authority. 
The  committee  of  1863  also  pointed  out  the  evils  wiiich  resulted 
from  the  present  inadequate  inspection,  and  the  isolated  and  sepa- 
rate action  of  the  inspectors, 

Th<^  41st  article  so  thoroughly  shows  the  good  results  which 
would  accrue  both  in  America  and  in  England  through  the  insti- 
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tution  of  a  central  board,  that  I  need  not  further  comment  on  the 
subject  beyond  expressing  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  absence  of 
such  central  authority  which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  our 
very  serious  shortcomings. 

I  now  desire  to  invite  attention  to  tlie  fourth  article  in  your 
programme,  w^hich  embraces  the  whole  scheme  of  prison  treat- 
ment.* 

There  is  one  point  concerning  which,  in  several  quarters,  there 
appears  to  me  to  be  some  misapprehension.  I  refer  to  the  first,  or 
penal  stage.  I  believe  that  some  persons  feel  disposed  to  excise 
this  stage,  being  under  the  impression  that  the  employments  and 
circumstances  which  render  the  stage  penal  are  of  a  character  to 
degrade  the  criminal.  Now,  I  desire  to  be  very  explicit  upon  this 
point,  which  I  deem  of  essential  importance.  I  have  minutely 
watched  the  effect  of  imprisonment,  witli  and  without  this  stage, 
upon  individuals  for  many  years.  Without  the  penal  stage,  i.  «., 
by  at  once  placing  the  prisoner  at  ordinary  industrial  work,  he  has 
failed  to  appreciate  industry  as  a  privilege,  and  the  incentive  to 
exertion  has  been  sacrificed.  It  was  from  observing  the  failure  of 
such  a  system  in  Ireland,  that  I  determined  to  commence  with  a 
penal  stage,  embracing  stricter  isolation,  and  employment  at  labor 
of  a  penal  character,  which  could  not  be  associated,  either  in  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners  or  the  public  (this  has  its  value),  with  the 
ordinary  industrial  avocations  of  free  life.  These  were  ranged  in 
the  second  stage,  as  prizes  to  be  attained  by  the  self-discipline  and 
exertion  of  the  prisoner,  and  graduated  into  diflTerent  classes,  pre- 
senting a  reasonable  and  substantial  motive  to  improvement. 

I  have  observed  very  many  cases  of  prisoners  upon  whom  the 
system,  with  the  penal  stage  eliminated,  has  entirely  failed,  and  on 
their  re-conviction  I  have  subjected  them  to  what  I  hold  to  be  a 
true  system  of  discipline,  with  the  best  results. 

There  will  of  course  be  diflTerent  opinions  as  to  the  labor  which 
should  be  given  in  the  first  or  penal  stage.  With  long  sentences, 
as  there  is  more  time  to  develop  the  motive  power  to  improvement, 

♦It  is  to  the  fourth  article,  as  numbered  in  the  "Programme/'  printed  in 
advance  of  the  congress,  and  not  to  the  "  Declaration  of  Principles  "  adopted  by 
the  body,  tliat  Sir  Walter  refers.  In  the  latter  of  these  papers  the  article  is  No.  3, 
and  the  principle  embodied  in  it  is  enunciated  in  a  greatly  abridged  form.  Both 
papers,  however,  wiU  be  found  printed  further  on,  in  this  volume ;  and  to  know 
precisely  the  text  on  which  Sir  Walter  is  here  commenting,  the  reader  must  turn 
to  No.  4  in  the  "  Programme."  —  CoioiiTTEE  on  Publication. 
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I  liave  found  it  better,  in  this  stage,  to  rely  on  strict  separation,  withl 
tsisk  work  at  oakum  or  wool  picking. 

Withsliort  sentences  in  county  and  borougb  gaols,  I  believe  that 
the  penal  labor  of  the  fii'st  stage  can  be  best  carried  out,  in  stncil 
separation,  by  grinding  flour,  or  punnping  water,  or  breaking  stones/ 
by  raeans  of  the  wheel  or  other  grinding  and  crushing  machines, 
w^ithout  calling  forth  in  any  degree  the  slightest  feeling  of  degra- 
dation on  the  part  of  t!ie  prisoners. 

If  the  whole  scheme  of  treatment  is  properly  explained  to  a 
prisoner  on  his  first  entrance  to  the  prison  — and  it  is  of  essential 
importance  tliat  tin's  explanation  should  be  made — and  his  mind 
be  made  to  grasp  tbe  succeeding  stages  at  the  same  time  as  the 
fird^  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  feeling  of  degradation  to  co- 
exist with  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  system.     Tlie  prisoner  will 
feel  that  tbe  commission  of  crime  very  rightly  brings  suffering  in 
its  train,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  society,  for  example  to  others, 
and  for  bis  own  amendment,  he  should  bow  to  the  penalty.     Bnt 
he  will  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  whole  scope  of  the  prisoti , 
system  is  to  further  kia  amendment,  and  if  it  is  properly  admit 
iMered^  he  will,  day  by  day,  more  vividly  realize  the  active  co-ope-1 
ration  which  should  exist  between  himself  and  those  placed  over' 
him, 

I  believe  the  opinion  which  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  ther 
is  an    nnneeessary  degradation   in  strictly  penal  labor  arises  from' 
the  practice  in  some  gaols  of  confining  the  labor  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence to  it,  even  when  the  periods  admit  of  a  modification. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  worse,  more  degrading  to  the 
criminal,  or  more  calculated  to  arouse  vindictive  feeling  and  de- 
feat the  object  of  punishment,  than  such  a  course  ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  draw  a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  line  between  penal  labor  so 
administered,  and  its  introduction  in  the  early  part  of  a  system  i 
which,  at  the  commencementj  is  realized  by  the  criminal  in  its! 
entirety. 

This  very  Bcrioiis  want  of  imifiinnity  of  treatment  would   boj 
remedied  by  tht  adoption  of  the  41st  article  in  your  programme. 

We  hear  mu*!h  at  the  present  time  of  self-supporting  gaols,  which 
arc  too  frequently  assumed  to  l>e  infallible  tests  of  a  good  prison  sys- 
tem.    Whenever  I  have  had  an  opportunity,  I  Iiave  considered  it  ray, 
duty  to  protest  against  this  erroneous  doctrine,  and  to  point  out  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a  gaol  to  be  self-supporting,  and  yet  for  al 
10 
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very  bad  system  to  prevail  in  it.  A  staff  which  is  ill  paid  and 
numerically  low,  and  the  absence  of  other  arrangements  in  a  prison 
which,  although  costly,  are  necessary  to  a  good  system  of  prison 
discipline,  would  conduce  to  make  a  gaol  self-supporting.  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  hulks  in  this  country  and  some  of  the  worst  gaols 
were  almost  self-supporting,  productive  labor  being  stimulated  by 
bribery  in  the  form  of  spirits,  etc.  I  entirely  concur  upon  this 
point  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Drs.  Wines  and  Dwight  in 
their  very  able  report  on  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1867,  and  with  Howard  when  he  says :  "  That  earnings 
constitute,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  secondary  consideration  ;  for  surely 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  degree  of  profit  in  competition  with 
the  minds  of  our  fellow  creatures." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  and  most  important  principle  to 
establish  is  a  ^^ prison  system^^^  such  as  is  described  in  the  4th  arti- 
cle of  your  programme.  It  is  then  of  essential  importance  that 
"  productive  labor"  should  receive  due  consideration,  and  that 
every  legitimate  and  wholesome  stimulus  should  be  employed  to 
promote  it. 
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VI.  The  PfiOPER  Purpose  of  Prison  Discipunx* 

By  Sir  Jonir  DowtiiNa,  Eo^land. 

The  topic  of  reform  in  prison  discqiline  inav  be  resolved  into 
three  inquiries:  What  haa  been  done?  What  ought  to  be  done? 
AVhiit  can  we  do?  The  recorded  facts  of  the  past  will  afiVd  the 
bijst  ijiatcrials  fc>r  the  rcgnlati<m  of  tlie  future.  The  study  of  sound 
princiijies,  aided  by  these  ascertained  factSj  will  help  us  in  our 
reseaix'lie^i ;  and,  hearing  constantly  in  lolnd  that  to  do  what  we 
can  — and  all  that  we  can  —  is  to  discharge  our  highest  duty  —  we 
shall  recognize  tlie  objects  to  be  constantly  kept  iu  view  throughout 
uur  investigations. 

Tlje  power  of  law  must  necessarily  be  despotic,  in  urder  to  be 
eflcctive  —  its  action  arbitrary,  so  as  to  subdue  opposition,  The« 
business  of  the  legislator  is  to  provide  against  infraction  of  the 
law.  In  proportion  to  the  security  given  to  the  public  interest^  is 
the  value  of  the  law.  The  general  interests  are  represented  by 
wise  legislation,  whose  proper  work  is  to  suppress  the  hostile  inter- 
ests of  cririn*.  To  protect  persons  and  property  is  the  always 
annnnuccd  purpose  of  that  legislation  ;  but  property  has  no  value, 
and  can  have  no  representative,  except  as  associated  with  persons. 
The  law  hns  really  outhiug  to  do  with  abstractions.  It  is  only 
because  property  effects  the  welfare  of  human  beings,  that  its  pos- 
session is  deemed  to  be  a  good  —  that  its  loss  is  considered  an  evil 
—  that  it  is  raade  a  fit  object  for  the  action  of  the  lawgiver.  And 
the  lawgiver  has  only  two  instruments  with  which  he  can  deal : 
pain,  wliieh  he  seeks  to  associate  with  the  infraction  of  the  law; 
pleasure,  which  he  desires  to  make  coincident  with  the  observance 
of  the  law.  Penalty,  to  follow  misdoing  ^ — recompense,  to  be  con- 
nected with  well'doing:  these  represent  the  broad  outlines  which 
mark  the  conditions  of  a  sound  philosophy  in  legislation;  these 
are  the  cardinal  points  of  which  the  legislator  should  never  lose 
sight. 

Of  social  questions,  it  may  truly  be  observed  that  the  treatment 
of  crimes  and  of  criminals  is  one  of  paramount  importance  —  in- 
deed, that  there  is  none  in  which  society  has  so  large  a  concern. 
It  prominently  belongs  to  our  religions  duties;  it  concerns  our 
political,  our  domestic,   our   individual   relations.     It    not  only 
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involves  tlie  application  of  the  principle  as  to  how  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  can  be  provided  for,  but  how 
unhappiness  in  all  its  shapes  and  consequences  can  be  minimized 
or  removed.  In  a  word,  it  is  an  all-important,  all-embracing  topic, 
for,  without  any  exception,  it  concerns  all. 

Man's  nature  ?  In  that  question  is  involved  all  with  which  legis- 
lation can  have  to  do.  What,  then,  are  the  qualities  common  to 
every  human  being?  What  are  those  by  which  one  human  being 
is  distinguished  from  every  other?  The  lawgiver  cannot  provide 
for  individual  idiosyncracies :  he  must  generalize:  the  judge  and 
the  jury  must  apply  the  common  law  to  the  particular  case.  Yet 
the  judge  and  the  jury  can  have  only  information  from  the  facts 
which  evidence  brings  to  bear  on  the  matter  submitted  to  Ihem. 

It  is  when  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  and  the  guilty  one  is 
handed  over  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  offence,  that  his  special 
character  ought  to  be  thoroughly  explored.  And  in  this  respect 
prison  discipline  is  sadly  deficient.  Convicts  are  for  the  most  part 
indiscriminately  dealt  with  —  one  regimen  for  all.  Imperfect  clas- 
sification from  the  imperfect  construction  of  prisons,  and  from 
inditferencc  or  inaptitude  in  visiting  magistrates  and  prison  gov- 
ernors—  inadequate  appliances  for  the  development  of  the  germs 
of  good,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the  seeds  of  evil. 

How  far  the  moral  sense,  without  the  individual  interest  —  how 
far  individual  interest,  without  the  moral  sense — may  be  looked  to 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  repression  of  vice,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  inquire.  But,  as  the  moral  sense  exists  very  differently 
in  different  minds,  the  lawgiver  can  raise  upon  its  foundations  no 
code  of  laws,  nor  make,  beyond  very  narrow  bounds,  its  weak- 
ness or  its  power  an  element  in  his  action.  His  own  moral  sense 
will  no  doubt  influence  the  views  he  takes  as  to  rewards  or  penal- 
ties; and  his  appropriate  distribution  of  rewards  or  penalties 
may  act  upon  the  moral  sense  of  others ;  but  this  action  or  influence 
is  but  secondary  and  indirect. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  though  very  elaborate  task  to  trace  the 
progress  of  punishment  as  the  result  of  crime,  from  the  rude  re- 
venge of  the  savage  to  the  wisest  application  of  penalties  as  rep- 
resented by  the  best  codes  of  civilized  nations  and  the  most 
appropriate  and  efficient  machinery  which  the  intelligence  of  man 
lias  hitherto  provided  for  the  reformation  of  the  guilty,  the  dimi- 
nution of  guilt,  and  the  security  of  society  in  the  two  great  and 
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exists,  the  external  motive  power,  impulsive  or  restrictive,  should 
be  employed,  its  influences  should  be  strengthened  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  stronger  the  motives  to  crime,  the 
stronger  must  be  the  controlling  power ;  the  weaker  the  motives 
to  abstirience,  the  stronger  should  be  the  auxiliaries  of  the  law. 

It  may  appear  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  wider  the 
field  of  observation,  the  more  valuable,  powerful  and  instructive 
ought  to  be  the  results.  From  the  town  to  the  province,  from  the 
province  to  the  nation,  from  the  nation  to  the  whole  community 
of  mankind,  the  inquiry  may  be  extended.  It  is  well  to  get  out 
of  the  groove  of  our  own  popular  habits  and  prejudices,  and  to 
explore  what  experience  has  taught  to  other  peoples  in  their  area 
of  action.     What  is  true  of  the  individual  that 

"  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  I " 

is  equally  true  of  states  and  kingdoms  and  empires.  As  no  indi- 
vidual can  stand  alone,  so  neither  can  individual  families  nor 
individual  nations.  Happily,  we  are  each  made  more  dependent 
upon  others  than  upon  ourselves.  On  others  we  must  rely  for  our 
comforts  and  even  for  our  support ;  to  others  we  must  look  for 
our  influence  and  for  our  information.  Nothing  is  more  hopeless 
than  the  solitary  man.  All  that  has  been  done  by  our  race  has 
been  done  by  association,  and  the  more  we  learn,  the  better  we 
are  able  to  instruct. 

Why  should  not  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Brit- 
ain give  the  first  example  of  such  unity  of  purpose  in  the  widest 
field  of  beneficent  action?  They  speak  the  same  language  —  the 
language  most  widely  difl^used  over  the  world,  studied,  if  not  spo- 
ken, in  every  land  where  civilization  has  made  its  way.  The  great 
empires  of  the  Southern  as  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  work  to 

"the  tongue 
Which  Shakespeare  spoke," 

as  surpassing  all  other  tongues  in  its  various  beauties,  its  innate 
strength,  its  copiousness,  its  simplicity,  its  plastic  powers  and  its 
constant  aggregation  of  riches. 

Looking  to  the  highest  interest  of  our  race,  an  all-important 
step  toward  the  realization  of  our  dreams  of  peace,  the  production 
of  an  international  code  is  earnestly  to  be  prayed  for.  The  spirit 
of  the  times  seems  to  teach  that  the  interests  of  separate  peoples 
are  not  inimical  to  tlie  interests  of  the  whole,  but  rather  that  each 
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interest,  well  imderstood,  would  advance  other  interests  and  lielp  to 
combine  the  common  interests  with  bonds  not  easily  broken.  And, 
as  an  advance  toward  bo  noble  an  end,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that 
the  criminal  codes  of  nations  may  be  assimilated  one  to  another, 
which  assimilation  would  be  promoted  and  hastened  by  the  revis- 
ion of  each  and  all.  For  example,  might  not  the  manner  of 
inflicting  the  pnnishment  of  death  be  made  nniform  ;  or,  still  bet- 
ter, death  pnnishments  he  abrogated  and  abolished  altogether? 

The  process  of  legislation,  as  before  remarked,  may  be  thus 
shortly  described :  The  lawgiver  generalizes,  the  magistrate  par* 
ticularizes.  The  one  lays  down  a  cnmmon  principle,  the  other 
applies  it  to  special  cases;  the  first  deals  with  masses  of  crime  and 
with  masBes  of  crirainals,  the  second  with  individual  crime  and 
individual  criminals.  If  speculative  philosophers  establish  a  law, 
the  practical  workman  applies  it.  Out  of  the  materials  wliieh 
the  records  of  the  judge  and  the  magistrates  provide  for  the  law- 
giver, and  %vhich  are  made  up  of  personalities  or  individualities  — 
that  is,  of  isolated  fuct^ — ^tlie  general  law  is  enacted  and  promnl* 
gated  J  to  be  again  unraveled  and  applied  to  the  cases  wliicli  are 
to  be  adjudicated. 

And  what  is  true  as  regards  legislative  and  administrative  action 
in  its  widest  Held,  is  specially  so  in  whsit  regards  its  influence  on 
crime  and  criminals.  Crime  is  the  great  social  disease  ;  criminals 
the  diseased  objects  to  be  dealt  with.  The  one  represents  the 
malady  to  be  cured  ;  the  other  the  sick^vho  arc  to  be  made  whole. 
What  a  hospital  is  to  an  intelligent  phyeiciau,  a  prison  should 
become  to  the  thoughtful  raagietrate.  The  responsibilities  of  each 
bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  other.  Each  has  sometimes  to  deal 
with  cases  utterly  hopeless ;  but  to  mimimize  their  number  ought  to 
I  to  the  function  of  both.  In  the  range  of  naisdoing  and  in  the  per- 
sonal character  of  niisdoers,  there  will  he  as  many  varieties  as  the 
medical  attendant  finds  in  the  maladies  and  in  the  persons  of  his 
patients.  There  will  be  in  the  infirmary  and  in  the  jail  general 
regulations,  but  they  will  depend  for  their  efficiency  on  their  ap- 
plication to  each  special  case ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  deficiencies 
of  our  syBtem  of  prison  discipline  are  often  most  apparent.  The 
difficulty  is  to  accommodate  the  general  law  to  the  particular 
necessities  of  every  individual  case;  and  this  requires  aptitudes, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  too  oflen  will  be  sought  fur  in 
vain.     Many  a  man  who  is  quite  equal  to  keep  the  prison  in  good 
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order  —  sound  and  clean — is  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  disorders 
and  diseases  which  are  the  sources  and  the  consequences  of  crime, 
for  the  alleviation  and  the  cure  of  which  the  sufferers  are  delivered 
over  to  the  despotism  of  the  law. 

Happy  it  is  when  judicious  legislation  is  prompted  and  aided 
by  the  co-operating  influence  of  pubUc  opinion  ;  but  these  united 
powers  can  do  no  more  than  to  create  and  to  present  motives 
which  shall  attach  to  abstinence  frcftn  crime  immunity  from 
punishment  or  recompense  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  to  the 
practice  of  crime  inconveniences  or  penalties  appropriate  to  the 
character  of  the  crime  and  the  condition  of  the  criminal.  Into 
the  secret  motives  which  prompt  misdeeds,  the  lawgiver  in  most 
cases  has  no  power  to  penetrate.  The  law  does  not  judge  a  motive 
but  an  act,  and  from  the  act  it  simply  predicates  a  motive.  With 
evil  purposes,  until  exhibited  in  the  shape  of  evil  deeds,  law 
has  no  concern,  and  of  them  it  can  take  no  cognizance ;  nor  will 
any  honesty,  or  even  virtuous  purposes,  meet  with  acceptance  as  an 
excuse  for  a  dishonest  or  vicious  act.  Pious  frauds  now  form  no 
chapter  in  the  volume  of  justifiable  doings. 

To  say  that  laws  are  not,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  altogether 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  they  are  susceptible  of  much 
improvement,  is  merely  to  recognize  the  fact  that  lawgivers  and 
law  administrators  do  not  possess  in  perfection  the  recommenda- 
tory qualities  which  may  belong  to  them  hereafter,  and  which 
will  then  bo  exhibited  in  their  works  to  come.  That  education, 
habit,  prejudices,  religious  and  social,  and  personal  peculiarities 
have  their  influence,  more  or  less  pernicious,  cannot  be  denied, 
and  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  for  wonder ;  but  that  in  the  highest 
regions  of  judicature,  our  judges  are  beyond  even  a  suspicion  of 
corruption  may  be  safely  aflirmed ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
represent  the  noblest  acquirements  in  their  professional  field ;  that 
their  probity  is  stainless ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  deservedly 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  those  whose  opinion  is  unimpeachable. 

The  unpaid  justices  of  England  are  the  frequent  subject  of 
eulogiums,  but  these  eulogiums  generally  proceed  from  tliemselves. 
Tested  by  any  of  the  requirements  for  the  best  constitution  of  an 
efiicient  magistracy,  they  will  be  found  sadly  wanting.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  favor  of  the  lords  lieutenant,  who  are  rather  tho 
representatives  of  the  highest  rank  than  of  the  highest  intelligence. 
These   appointments  are  made  generally  without  other  recom- 
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Biciidntion  than  that  of  positiun  and  property,  Tliey  ahiiost  invar- 
iably belong  Ut  the  titled  or  the  local  aristocracy,  to  the  possessore 
of  extensive  estates,  or  to  those  who  huvp.  acquired  h\r^e  fortunes 
in  hus^inesa,  Ilohling  their  office  for  life,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  feeble  control  of  public  opinion,  their  knowledge  of  law  id  for 
the  mast  part  confined  to  the  study  of  Burns'  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  their  principal  guides  are  the  clerks  to  tlje  justices,  officei'd 
appointed  by  theojselves,  •w  ho  are  almost  invariably  practising 
attorneys,  having  clients  and  interests  of  their  own*  **  Justice's 
jnsti<;e  '•  has  become  ahnoi^t  a  hou.-^ehold  word  of  criticising  com- 
mentary upon  their  proceedings.  The  recommendations  to  the 
important  Junctions  they  discharge  ought  to  be  aptitude,  active, 
moral  and  intjellectual.  As  to  their  activity,  very  many  of  them  are 
never  seen  on  the  bench;  it  suffices  that  they  are  able  to  alHx 
J.  P,,  and  still  more,  if  D,  L,  (deputy  lieutenant),  to  their  names. 
Their  morality  is,  perhaps,  above  the  average  character,  but  the 
example  of  gross  inimorality  has  not  been  held  to  disqualify  thenn 
The  same  maybe  said  of  their  intcllectujd  qualities;  t  buy  have 
the  usual  breeding  of  country  gentlemen,  far  beneath  the  standard 
of  the  liigbcr  order  of  citizens  in  our  largo  towns.  Puliticians 
they  commonly  are,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  indeed,  they  furnish 
our  political  leaders;  and  candidates  for  county  representation  are 
almost  invariably  sought  among  tliem.  In  uur  cities,  paid  niagis- 
trates  are  now  being  gradually  introduced,  and  tlje  intelligent 
administration  of  the  law  is  undoubtedly  safer  in  their  hands. 

As  regards  religious  opinion,  the  selection  of  unpaid  justices  of 
the  peace  is  necessarily  partial.  The  number  of  magistrates  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Anglican  cbureh  is  xery  small  — the  propor- 
tion of  Anglican  clergy  very  large.  I  do  not  rememlxT  an  instance 
of  a  dissenting  preacher  being  made  a  justice;  and  there  is  a 
district  in  my  neighborhood  wliere  none  but  country  clergymen  are 
justices. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a  parish  clergyman  should  not 
sympathise  more  thoroughly  witli  his  own  congregation  than  with 
the  attendants  upon  a  rival  preacher.  Moreover,  the  alliance 
between  the  minister  and  his  patronizing  squire  is  usually  very 
intimate.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  great  pereonagea  of  the  locality; 
they  are  generally  very  keen  in  the  pursuit,  and  very  severe  in  the 
punishment,  of  poachers  —  and,  naturally,  often  imperceptibly  to 
themselves,  are  influenced  by  their  own  interests  and  their  own 
11 
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proclivities.  Many  functions  are  committed  to  them,  such  as 
granting  licenses  to  public  houses,  appointment  of  the  clerks  of 
petty  sessions,  which  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  authorities 
independent  of  local  influence.  It  would,  perhaps,  appear,  on  a 
thorough  examination,  that  unpaid  magistrates  cost  on  the  whole, 
every  thing  considered,  more  than  do  the  paid  magistrates,  who 
are  selected  by  the  superior  authorities ;  and  most  assuredly  as  a 
body — being  lawyers  by  profession  —  they  are  better  administra- 
tors of  the  law. 

The  payment  of  clerks  and  justices  by  fees,  instead  of  salary,  is 
an  abuse  which  requires  regulation  ;  indeed,  the  cost  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  of  purauing  and  convicting,  as  well  as  of 
punishing  criminals  after  conviction,  though  closely  connected  with 
the  whole  of  our  prison  system,  needs  great  reforms,  but  cannot 
here  be  properly  discussed. 

Transportation  to  remote  regions  was  formerly  deemed  an  easy 
and  efl'ectual,  though  not  an  economical  means,  for  getting  rid  of 
the  worst  portion  of  our  criminal  population.  In  his  "  Panopticon 
versus  New  South  Wales,"  Bentham  has  exhibited  in  a  most  mas- 
terly argument,  and  supported  his  reasoning  by  Botany  Bay  sta- 
tistics, the  mischief  associated  with  this  particular  system  of  pun- 
ishment. However  great  the  hardships  of  exile,  their  remoteness 
and  uncertainty  have  in  themselves  a  certain  attraction  even  for 
the  criminal,  and  the  influences  of  hope  serve  to  counterbalance 
the  apprehensions  of  fear,  so  that,  as  a  deterrent  from  crime,  trans- 
portation is  singularly  ineflScient.  Reformation  is  seldom  the 
result,  for  the  general  profligacy  of  the  convicts  and  the  inability 
of  the  authorities  to  control  it,  are  evidenced  by  irresistible  facts. 
The  injured  party  derives  no  benefit  from  the  labor  or  gains  of  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  banished.  The  cost  of  transport  and  main- 
tenance is  enormous ;  the  amount  of  suffering  and  punishment, 
uncontrolled  and  unascertainablo,  is  accidental  and  uncertain.  In 
the  foundation  of  a  colonial  establishment  the  criminal  element 
is  deeply  and  widely  mischievous ;  it  becomes  like  an  hereditary 
disease,  not  to  be  eradicated  for  generations.  As  the  British  colo- 
nies grew  strong,  they  absolutely  refused  to  allow  their  soil  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  pestiferous  common  sewage  of  the  mother 
country.  When  I  was  governor  of  Hong  Kong,  and  the  prisons 
were  overflowing  with  criminals  of  the    west,  I  found  it  quite 
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impassible  to  obtain  from  otlicr  governors  permission  to  transfer 
this  foul  jjlftgue  to  tlieir  guardianship. 

But  prison  discipline  might  be  turned  to  account  by  the  trans- 
portation of  the  better  class  of  criminals  to  remote  colonies  — not 
as  a  puiilshinent,  hut  as  a  reward  — -not  to  he  the  cui-ee  of  tlie  locali- 
ties to  which  they  are  sent,  but  to  bo  a  benefit  and  a  blessing. 
Selected  f*ersons  might  be  educated  for  their  future  career  and  taught 
the  trade  most  wanted  in  new  courmunitics.  Many  of  these  are 
reformed,  but  ashamed  to  show  themselves  in  the  former  haunts, 
where  they  would  be  scorned  and  avoided  by  their  ancient  but 
honest  friends,  and  left  to  the  seductions  of  their  professed  friends 
but  real  enemies  —  many  who  would  be  happy  to  enter  upon  a  vir- 
tuous career,  and  to  obtain  abroad  a  good  reputation,  instead  of  the 
evil  reputation  which  had  placed  thein  under  the  social  ban  athome» 
I  have  seen  accounts  of  men  who,  successful  at  the  antipodes,  had 
blessed  the  chastening  instructions,  the  instructive  chasten ings, 
thej  have  found  in  tlie  ex|»erience  of  a  jail.  The  very  men  who 
had  been  a  nuisance  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  their  birth  might  in 
new  fields  become  philantliropists  and  benefactors,  having  adupted 
another  name  with  the  adoption  of  virtuous  habits.  The  richest 
and  most  health-giving  grapes  are  the  descendants  of  a  poisonous, 
wild  aneestrj^,  under  the  influence  of  auspicious  culture,  and  so 
may  the  child  of  crime  be  trained  to  the  manhood  of  virtue. 

When  we  see  how  our  prisons  are  scattered  about,  how  differently 
managed,  how  expensively  some,  how  imperfeetlj^  others,  how  sorao 
have  too  many,  some  too  few,  officers,  how  injudicious  the  distri- 
bution of  labor,  how  many  instrutnents  of  production  turned  to 
small  account,  how  little  the  various  aptitudes  of  tlie  prisoners  are 
developed,  the  question  at  once  occurs — Have  we  not  too  many 
prisons?  Would  not  their  efficiency  be  increased  if  their  number 
were  diminished  ?  Could  they  not  be  governed  more  economi- 
cally, both  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  inmates  and  the  officers  I 
Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  should  have 
some  connection  with  the  locality  of  the  prisons  and  with  the 
habits  and  education  of  those  who  are  confined  within  them?  If, 
for  example,  hundreds  or  thousands  were  taught  to  make  clothes 
or  shoes,  might  they  not  serve  for  the  use  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
or  other  functionaries  provided  for  by  the  state?  In  Belgium  the 
troops  are  uniformed  by  the  work  of  the  convicts.  In  every  de- 
partnieut  of  production  the  larger  number  of  competitors  would 
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ftji'/W  tijc  bast  choice  for  instractors:  the  mechanical  arts  as  ap- 
\A](:f]  to  varioaD  industries  — the  sewing  machine,  for  example,  for 
hf^fi  and  shoemaking,  wonld  give  to  labor  its  higliest  value.  In 
districts  purely  agricultural,  the  husbandman  might  be  turned  to 
tlio  licst  a<^^ount.  In  manufacturing  provinces,  the  spindle  and 
tljo  loom,  and  even  the  decorative  arts,  should  all  be  made  co-op- 
erative to  the  great  end  —  instruction,  improvement,  reformation  — 
supcrordinatc,  indeed,  to  pecuniary  profits,  though  these  have  been 
too  little  kept  in  view. 

As  the  model  of  a  prison,  Bentham's  panopticon  has  scarcely 
been  improved.  The  very  name  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  what  a 
prifion  ought  to  be.  Onmipresence  within  its  walls,  radiating  from 
a  central  point,  and  from  thence  every  arrangement  through  the 
various  radii  to  the  general  circumference  co-operate  to  the  ends 
proposed.  The  overseer  of  all  so  placed  as  to  be  overlooked  by 
nol>ody.  The  panopticon  was  happily  compared  to  a  spider's  web, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  spider  occupies  the  position  of  inspector- 
general,  licntham  prefaces  his  work  by  stating  that,  by  a  simple 
Uhux  of  arcliitectnre,  "morals  may  be  reformed,  health  preserved, 
industry  invigorated,  public  burdens  liglitened,  economy  seated, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  sack,  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  poor  laws  not 
cut,  but  untied." 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  enter  upon  all  the  details  which 
are  to  bo  found  in  Bentham's  project,  not  only  for  the  architecture 
of  the  buildings  and  the  government  of  the  inmates,  but  the  best 
modes  of  wanning,  watering,  ventilating,  and  providing  security 
against  escape.  Food,  clothing,  sanitary  regulations,  employment, 
instruction,  amusement,  chapel  and  infirmary  arrangements  — 
nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  Bentham's  all-penetrating,  all-dis- 
cerning, all-presiding  eye.  He  himself,  indeed,  was  an  intellectual 
panopticon. 

It  was  suggested  by  Bentham,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  disci- 
pline, that  in  the  panopticon  there  should  be  eight  divisions. 
Womkn:  1.  Daring  law  off'enders;  2.  quiet  law  ofl^enders;  3. 
diH'ont  females ;  4.  dissolute  females.  Men  :  5.  daring  old 
offenders;  6.  quiet  old  oflenders;  7.  thoroughbred  house-break- 
ers ;  8.  miscellaneous.  The  building  for  1,000  prisoners  consisted 
of  six  stories.  The  bill  intended  to  legalize  the  establishment 
consisted  of  sixty-six  sections,  which  provided  for  all  the  details  of 
management,  both  for  the  pei*sonal  and  material,  and  was  intended 
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to  apply  not  only  to  the  inetropulitan,  but  to  jill  the  pmons  of  the 
kinirdoiTi,  T!ic  site  of  a  prisun  should  be  heaUb}^  water  eos^ily 
accessible,  not  within,  but  near,  a  town.  Howard's  reconinnenda- 
tions  are  in  these  particulai's  jnditnonsly  adopted*  The  apart- 
ments to  be  provided  are  cotiviet  cells;  store  and  wareliouses; 
infinnnrv,  with  adjacent  yard  j  separate  cells  for  pntiishnient ;  a 
cha]>cl ;  a  eemetcry  ;  officers'  apftrtinents,  Tlie  DrTiccrs  to  be  two 
visitors;  one  governor;  one  eliaplain;  one  medical  man;  one  Btore- 
keeper ;  one  taskmaster ;  one  jailor,  and  an  adequate  number  of  turn- 
keys. The  saiary  of  tlie  governor  to  depend  in  part  always,  wholly 
if  possible,  on  the  profits  of  prisun  labor,  a  minimum  to  be  secured. 
The  mode  of  account-keeping  is  prescribed,  bolb  as  regards  mate* 
rials  and  money,  and  securities  provided  for  the  safety  and  accu- 
racy of  both.  Arrangements  arc  made  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  outside  the  walls, 

Tiie  hard  labor  bill  of  1778,  by  which  the  act  10  George  III, 
B.  43,  stands  repealed,  provides  arrangements  for  the  classitication 
of  labor,  the  most  laborious  and  the  less  laborious  employments  — 
health,  age  and  sex  to  be  takeo  into  consideration.  Of  the  hard- 
est and  most  servile  kind  it  proposes:  Treadmill ;  capstan;  hemp- 
beating;  rag-chopping;  logwood-rasping;  timber-sawing;  work- 
ing at  forges;  smelting.  Of  the  less  laborious:  Hape-making; 
Baek-weaving;  yarn-spinning;  net-knitting.  For  the  lodgings: 
Mrtles  in  variably  separated  from  females;  every  one  a  separate  sleep- 
ing cell.  Employment  apart,  when  possible;  if  two  work  together, 
the  room  of  suitable  dimensions.  No  two  persons  allowed  to- 
getlier,  except  during  working  lumns ;  nor  mast  two  work  togetlicr 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  days.  If  many  are  emjjloyed 
together,  an  ofticlal  is  always  to  be  present.  InstructionB  in  case 
of  need  to  be  provided.  All  windows  to  be  six  feet  from  the  fluor. 
Kegnlations  for  diet,  times  for  meals,  holidays,  etc,  are  introduced. 
The  act  sets  forth  the  functions  of  the  different  olliciuls;  tines  and 
punislimenta  for  neglect;  arrangements  for  religious  instruction; 
Banitary  regulations;  police  witliin  the  prison;  uiders  us  to  Bt:ttit- 
tical  returns.  Most  of  these  enactments  are  now  in  force,  but 
very  imperfectly  carried  out.  The  last  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  prisons  is  the  act  Victoria,  1865.* 

*Aa  thifl  act  was  passed  imder  Uif  immediate  inflaence  and  advice  cf  Sir 
Walter  CroClon,  it  is  only  fair  that  lie  should  be  aJlowed  to  expreas  an  opinion  tm 
lo  its  merits.    Uesays: 
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A  more  nnwarrantable  breach  of  faith  than  that  of  which  the 
government  of  George  III  was  guilty  toward  Jeremy  Bentham, 
in  the  case  of  the  panopticon,  is  not  recorded  in  oar  historical 
annals.  The  act  of  parliament  of  the  52  George  III,  144,  is  enti- 
tled "  an  act  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners  within  the  city  of 
London,  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  for  making  compensation 

**  I  consider  that  the  prisons  act  of  1865,  apd  the  explanatory  home  office  circulars 
of  the  Oth  December,  1865,  and  of  23d  March,  1866,  indicate  a  83r8tem  of  prison 
discipline  which,  while  it  secures  the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  is  at  the  same 
time  calculated  to  enlist  his  co-operation  in  his  own  amendment 

**  The  distinction  drawn  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  prisons  act,  between  hard 
labor  of  the  first  class  and  hard  labor  of  the  second  class,  points  out  the  progres- 
sive improvement  in  the  position  of  the  prisoner,  which  it  is  competent  for  the 
Justices  to  institute,  and  thereby  to  create  a  motive  power  to  exertion  and  industry 
on  his  part,  which  is  of  great  value. 

"  In  several  of  the  laige,  as  well  of  the  minor  jails,  the  introduction  of  a  system 
of  classification,  based  upon  the  power  thus  obtained,  has  proved  a  strong  stimulus 
to  indusUy  and  good  conduct 

**  With  regard  to  labor,  it  is  obvious  that  what  has  proved  profitable  in  large  Jails 
need  not  necessarily  be  so  in  Jails  which  have  comparatively  few  inmates. 

'*  In  the  smaUer  prisons,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  discipline,  now  insisted 
on  by  statute,  it  wiU  be  more  difficult  to  make  any  branch  of  trade  profitable. 
Mat-making  on  frames,  which  is  hard  labor  of  the  second  class,  appears  to  require 
less  instruction  than  other  trades.  I  have  generally  observed  that  in  small  Jaila 
one  of  the  discipline  officers  has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  this  trade  to  supervise 
a  small  class,  and  thereby  save  the  expense  of  a  trade  instructor. 

"  In  some  of  the  large  Jails,  which  carry  on  manufactures  on  an  extensive  scale, 
hard  labor  of  the  first  class  is  thus  subdivided : 

"  Ist  period.    Tread-mill  or  crank — power  utilized. 

"  2d  period.    Weaving  matting  with  heavy  looms. 

"  If  the  prisoner  is  industrious,  he  is  at  a  certain  hoUr,  depending  on  his  conduct, 
transferred  to  hard  labor  of  the  second  class,  t.  e.,  mat  making  and  other  trades. 
In  the  smaller  Jails  the  same  principle  is  carried  out,  but  there  is  of  course  not 
the  same  development  of  trade. 

"  In  both  cases  the  time  not  occupied  on  the  tread-mill  or  crank  (for,  by  statute 
it  is  only  imperative  that  prisoners  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  and  fit  to  undei^  it, 
should  work  at  hard  labor,  first  class,  for  eight  hours  daily  during  the  first  three 
months  of  their  sentences),  is  generally  employed  at  oakum  picking  by  task ;  for 
instance,  if  a  prisoner  is  six  hours  on  the  tread-mill,  he  would  have  a  task  of 
oakum  to  pick  adequate  to  the  remaining  four  hours*  labor  of  the  day. 

"  It  is  by  the  performance  of  this  daily  task  that  the  prisoner's  industry  in  the 
early  date  of  his  detention  is  tested  and  recorded,  and  his  promotion  to  a  higher 
class,  in  which  his  labor  would  be  less  severe  and  of  a  more  industrial  character, 
is  regulated.*' 

My  own  observation  of  the  operation  of  the  act  leads  mc  to  conclude  that  it 
is  unnecessarily  harsh  in  its  operations,  and  does  not  give  to  productive  labor 
a  sufficient  encouragement 
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to  Jeremy  Bentbaiii,  Esq.,  for  tbe  non-perlbrmance  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  said  Jeremy  Bentliain  and  the  lords  coDinna- 
gioners  of  his  majesty's  treasury,  respecting  the  cuatody  and 
mainteiianee  of  eriininals/'  It  was  the  ol>&tinute,  mvinciblo  hatred 
which  tlie  king  bore  to  the  name,  and  liis  detestation  of  the 
writings  of  the  prison  reformer,  that  insieted  upon  the  non-per- 
f  jTinancc  of  tlie  contract  signed  by  tlie  official  ministers,  and  coat 
the  nation  £23,000  for  componsatiun  to  the  injured  contractor.  It 
was  in  1794  that  the  arrangement  for  the  erection  was  made  with 
the  treaty-  It  was  nineteen  years  afterward,  the  time  having  been 
passed  in  subterfuges  and  wranglings,  representations,  remon- 
strances made  in  vain,  that  the  penalty  was  paid  out  of  tlie  public 
pni'se.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  which, 
in  the  course  of  three  fourtlis  of  a  century,  has  been  soifored  by 
the  ncfn-introduction  of  the  projected  prison  improvements.  That 
loss  can  only  be  counted  by  scores  of  millions ;  but  what  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  figures  are  the  statistics  of  irreparable  moral  injury, 
resulting  from  tlie  wrong-headedneas  of  a  single  man,  armed  with 
the  powers  of  B,veio,  of  which  it  is  believed  this  is  almost  the  only 
example  of  its  exercise  in  modern  tiines.'*^ 

In  weighing  the  guilt  and  appropriating  the  punishment  to 
criminala,  these  conBiderations  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — ^the 
physical,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  body  j  the  intellectual,  that  of 
the  mind;  and,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  the  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  otfeuding  party.  Every  shade  between  maximized  and 
minimized  guilt  presents   itself  for  consideration.     In  cases  of 


♦On  more  llian  one  occasion  Willkm  Pitt  eaid,  that  "Bentliam  bad  been 
cruelly  ireiitcnl  liy  ihii  procraHtiiiittion,'*  William  WiUierforcp  Uml  orlginany  bcon 
n  roost  earnest  advocate  of  Bcnlbfim'K  prf>jecl;  but  his  polilical  partisanship 
firianj  Jed  him  to  desert  iiis  friend  and  the  project  of  that  fnencl  Dundas  pat- 
rrmized  tbe  achcme,  and,  ilnding  tlic  opjtoijiUon  of  the  ring  unconquerable,  ho 
Introduced  ihe  bill  for  compunsution.  Bejitbani  gought  an  inttniew  wiUi  tho 
bislitip  of  Rochc'Rler,  sn|iposed  to  he  a  pliilanthritpis!,  but  received  thiit  gracioiui 
reply:  "The  binhop  of  Rochester  declinea  the  honor  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Yisits.** 
Wilberforce,  upon  this,  wrote  to  Benthani  expressing  his  vexation  at  the  hieJjop'a 
conduct.  "  I  really  thought  it  possible  that  he  might  have  been  susceptible  of  aomo 
'  feeling  for  tbe  public  good,  when  not  pre-occupted  bj  private  interest,"    Alaa ! 

I  the  bishop^s  case  waa  not  the  only  one  whose  "  private  intiTesit "  did  "  pre-occupy 
the  place  of  public  jEfood."  It  la  searcely  necessary  to  add  that  Sir  Hainuel  Rom- 
11  ly,  Joseph  Jekyll  and  other  personal  friends  of  Bent ii am  stood  by  him  through 
evil  and  through  good  report.  Tho  whole  history  Ls  an  instructive  exampbof 
the  ccrrupting  influences  of  the  time* 
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undoubted  lunacy,  where  tlie  actor  is  not  responsible  for  the  act, 
no  other  puuishraent  is  thought  of  but  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  society  against  the  aberrations  of  an  ungoverna- 
ble and  unreasoning  violence ;  and  there  are  cases,  where,  in  a 
very  low  state  of  civilization,  there  is  absolutely  no  moral  sense, 
not  more  than  exists  in  the  wild  animal  which  destroys  its  prey  for 
food,  in  which  the  law  has  no  action,  because  even  the  instinct  of 
property  is  non-existent. 

INSANTTY. 

Insanity,  no  doubt,  in  its  various  manifestations,  requires  a 
severe  scrutiny  before  it  can  be  pleaded  in  alleviation  or  excuso 
for  crime.  There  are  forms  of  insanity  which  impel  and  justify 
crime  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal — using  the  word  here  only 
as  associated  with  a  misdeed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jona- 
than Martin,  when  he  set  fire  to  the  York  minster,  thoroughly 
believed  that  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  divine  com- 
mand. He  gloried  in  what  he  had  done  —  argued  with  extraordi- 
nary sagacity  and  logic  on  the  reason  for  doing  so  —  told  his  accu- 
sers that  the  only  power  they  had  was  to  send  him  a  little  sooner 
to  heaven  to  receive  the  reward  for  having  discharged  what  he 
owned  was  a  painful  duty  —  owned  his  purpose  was  to  murder  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln — justified  himself  by  the  example  of  Moses, 
who  slaughtered  the  Egyptians,  and  painted  a  picture  in  which  he 
represents  the  Deity  as  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  presenting  to  him 
a  sword,  and  bidding  him  do  his  work,  and  fulfill  a  divine  com- 
mand. He  said  he  had  resisted  the  peremptory  order  of  God  ; 
but  a  succession  of  visions,  each  more  dreadful  than  that  whifh 
had  preceded,  worked  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point.  He 
told  me  that  he  prayed,  even  to  agony,  and  at  last  placed  a  loaded 
pistol  on  the  table,  and  made  this  appeal  to  the  Lord  :  "  Lord  God  ! 
I  have  placed  a  loaded  pistol  on  the  table ;  if  Thy  will  be  other- 
wise, remove  the  pistol,  and  I  shall  then  know  I  was  deceived  by 
the  messenger."  He  informed  his  wife  of  his  purpose,  and  the 
murder  was  prevented.  Jonathan  was  sent  to  bedlam,  where  he 
died. 

Bentham  points  out  emphatically  the  difficulties  of  pleasing 
everybody  in  questions  of  prison  discipline.  Some  forget  that  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  punished  for  the  injuries  he  has  inflicted  on 
society ;  others  fail  to  remember  that  the  prisoner  is  a  sensitive 
being,  one  belonging  to  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.     Some 
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would  maximize  his  suffering — others  object  even  to  the  coerciona 
needful  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Bentham  has  well  elassiHed 
the  ends  whidi  wise  legislation  and  proper  administration  should 
have  in  view :  1.  Example,  for  the  determent  of  others,  2.  Pre- 
vention of  offences  within  the  prison,  3.  Pi-eservation  of  de- 
f^cncy.  4,  Prevention  of  undue  liardships.  5.  Preservation  of 
hcahlh  6.  Secarity  against  fire.  7.  Safe  custody.  8.  Provision 
for  future  subsistence.  9.  Provision  for  future  f^ood  behavior. 
10.  Provision  for  relij^ious  instruction.  11-  Provision  for  intel- 
lectual instruction.  12.  Provision  for  comfort.  13.  Observance 
of  economy.      14.  Maintenance  of  subordination. 

PKtSON    LABOR. 

General  principles,  founded  in  observations  on  human  character. 
must,  it  must  be  admitted,  be  the  basis  of  general  legislation  ;  but, 
in  the  application  of  that  general  principle,  the  peculiar  local  and 
pergonal  position  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  question  of  profit- 
able prison  labor,  it  is  averred  generally  in  En<^laMd  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Y^evmmry  jyrojit  has  been  made  too  prominent  an  object  in 
many  of  the  prisons  of  tlie  United  States  ;  while  American  reform- 
ers have  insisted  on  the  neglect  with  which  money  considerations 
are  very  frequently  regarded  with  us.  And  even  allowing  that  in 
both  cases  the  judgments  may  be  somewhat  hasty  and  erroneous, 
OS  objects  will  naturally  appear  different  when  seen  from  different 
points  of  view^  certain  it  5s  that  each  may  receive  benefit  from  the 
instructions  of  the  other^  and,  in  the  controveray,  advantages  will 

^ult  fur  all. 

TBADE6, 

In  selecting  employment  for  prisoners,  their  special  aptitudes 
should  be  considered,  so  as  to  make  their  labor  most  profit- 
able ;  nor  should  their  disposition  tor  a  particular  trade  be  dis- 
regarded, inasmuch  as  willingness  to  wurk  wilt  be  more  pro<Iuc- 
tive  than  unwillingness.  Some  trades  can  be  quite  as  bencfieially 
carried  on  within  as  without  the  walls  of  a  prison  ;  there  are 
many  which  within  a  prison  cannot  at  all  be  exercised.  A  prison 
would  not  be  a  becoming  scliool  for  the  training  of  sailors,  though 
materials  for  making  soldiers  might,  perhaps,  be  found  there. 
There  would  be  among  them  busy  bees  and  idle  drones.  The 
contract  system  uiigbt  be  advantageously  introduced,  and  convicts 
trained  to  labor  by  those  who  would  be  wiUing  to  purchase  the 
12 
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fruits  of  that  labor.  Employment  in  the  more  agreeable  and 
more  profitable  trades  might  be  made  the  reward  of  good  conduct, 
and  degradation  to  the  less  agreeable  and  less  profitable  trade  the 
punishment  for  misconduct.  As  to  the  quality  of  employment, 
Bentham  suggests,  that,  saving  regard  to  health,  employment 
should  be  the  most  lucrative;  that  it  should  be  varied  and 
changed  at  least  once  a  day ;  that  among  employments  equally 
lucrative  the  sedentary  should  be  preferred.  The  distribution  of 
time  proposed  by  him  is  for  working  days: 

Meals,  two  in  a  day, li  hours. 

Sleep, 7i      " 

Air  and  exercise, 1        ** 

Sedentary  work, 14        " 

Total, 24  hours. 

Sundays  and  holidays : 

Meals, 2  hours. 

Sleep, 11        " 

Religious  services, 2        " 

Schooling,  singing,  etc., 9        ** 

Total, 24    hours. 

EDUCATION. 

Provision  for  schools  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  in 
prisons,  as  indeed  everywhere,  a  central,  all  embracing  supervision 
is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hours  devoted  to  study  should 
be  so  exclusively  devoted,  and  emulation  should  be  encouraged,  as 
a  great  impulse  to  progress.  In  truth,  a  prison  is  a  cosmos  of 
itself,  where,  in  whatever  way  distorted  or  degraded,  all  the  social 
elements  will  be  found  to  exist ;  the  ruling  tew  and  the  subject 
many  are  here  brought  together;  the  ruling  few  with  more 
despotic  powers,  the  subject  many  in  a  state  of  more  decided  sub- 
jection, than  can  be  found  without  the  prison  walls.  A  prison 
may  be  deemed  an  industrial  school  in  which  the  management 
deals  with  moral  instead  of  physical  diseases,  which  it  is  its  duty 
to  alleviate  and,  if  possible,  to  cure. 

WORK. 

As  regards  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  manage  the 
labor  department,  it  is  desirable  to  associate  the  prisoners' interests 
with  their  duties.     The  question  whether  the  sale  of  labor  by  con- 
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tract,  without  risks  as  to  the  resulte,  or  under  trust,  where  naturally 
the  profits  maj  be  greater,  but  the  risks  more,  would  have  to  be 
detenu ined  by  loi^sil  eircum&tance,  as  indeed  would  be  the  species  of 
labor  selected.  What  economy  has  to  provide  against  are  the  sins 
of  peculation  and  of  negligence.  Against  both  of  these  the  con- 
tract sy>iteni  gives  the  greater  remedy.  The  objection  is  that 
B^  jrrojii  alone  is  looked  to  l)y  the  contractor,  he  will  be  indiffurent 
to  any  matter  beyond  his  pecuniary  gains.  With  the  reformation 
of  the  criminal,  except  as  snl/urdinate  to  the  more  profitable  em- 
ployment of  the  criminal,  the  contractor  has  little  concern,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  to  the  labor  question,  as  directly  associated  with 
the  retbrmatory  question,  adequate  attention  has  not  been  given. 

THKAD-MJLU 

Without  deciding  what  species  of  hard  labor  is  likely  to  bo  most 
reformatory  or  productive  in  a  particular  prison ,  it  may  be  averred 
that  of  all  instruments  in  use,  the  tread -mill  is  Uie  ^ery  worst. 
Costly  in  construction,  wasteful  of  strengtli  and  hibor,  unjust  in 
its  action,  it  appears  to  maximize  miscliiets  and  minimize  benefits. 
Happily  the  tread-mill  is  excluded  from  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland. 
It  is  clung  to  with  strange  affection  by  jailors,  who  find  it  very 
simple  in  its  employment,  and  by  justices  who  see  ^"the  terrors  of 
the  law"  exemplified  in  its  indiscriminating  inflictions.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  its  use  will  not  much  longer  disgrace  our  system  of 
prison  discipline. 

RESTrrUTION. 

Among  wrongs  for  which  inadequate  redress  is  provided,  are  those 
suffered  by  the  victims  of  crime.  The  restitution  of  tlie  value  &(  the 
property  of  which  they  have  been  fraudulently  deprived  ought  to  bo 
one  of  the  objects  of  penal  legislation.  In  many  cases  the  mischief 
may  be  jiartially,  in  some  wliolly,  redressed  by  money  payments 
realized  from  the  prison  labor  of  the  thief —  here  the  lex  ialionis 
comes  into  action  — but  in  injnries  done  to  person,  i,  e,^  corporal 
injuries  —  it  is  difficult  to  apply  analogous  punishments.  In  cases 
of  garroting,  severe  bodily  castigation  has  been  found  a  practically 
useful  auxiliary,  and,  as  in  eome  ancient  codes,  a  money  value  or 
penalty  might  be  attached  to  offences.  This  obtains,  too,  in  most 
of  the  laws  of  civilized  countries  wliere  the  infliction  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  is  made  optional  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
though  the  penalty  of  the  fine  or  the  imprisonment  must  tall  very 
unequally  on  those  of  difiereut  ranks  of  life. 
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SOLrrUDB  AND   SOCIETY. 

Absolute,  unbroken  and  perpetual  solitude  Mr.  Howard  declaies 
to  be  "more  than  human  nature  can  bear  without  the  hazard  of 
distraction  or  despair."  It  soon  ceases  to  be  operative,  bringing 
about  "  a  sullen  melancholy  or  gloomy  despondency."  It  may  be 
eflFective  when  employed  for  a  few  days.  If  solitude  be  a  proper 
punishment  for  ill-doing,  society  should  be  made  a  recompense  for 
well-doing.  And  it  may  not  only  be  made  a  recompense  for  well- 
doing, but  an  instrument  for  producing  reformation.  The  influ- 
ence of  a  reformed  criminal  upon  an  unreformed  may  often  be 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  influence.  The  influence  of  the 
prison  functionaries,  and  of  the  chaplain  especially,  may  be 
deemed  purchased  and  venal  service.  "  They  are  paid  for  it,"  is 
the  all-suflicient  answer  for  a  criminal  who  is  deaf  to  their  coun- 
sels. The  influence  of  the  benevolent  visitor  is  accidental,  and  for 
the  most  part  transitory 

DETECriON  AND   DECREASE   OF   CRIME. 

The  maxim  that  "rf«  non  apparentihua  ct  non  existentihua 
eadem  est  ratiOy'*  is  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  the  existence  of 
undetected  or  unknown  crimes  and  criminals.  To  penetrate  tho 
haunts  and  nests  and  nurseries  of  vice,  to  discover  the  origin 
and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  or  to  mitigate  mischief  in  its  birth  and 
breeding  places,  especially  in  great  cities,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
but  most  difiicult  duties  of  the  philanthropist  On  the  whole, 
the  statistics  of  crime  in  England  are  evidence  that  the  legislation 
of  parliament  and  the  action  of  the  magistrates  have  been  favora^ 
ble.  From  1848  to  1854,  the  maximum  of  persons  committed  for 
trial  was  30,349  (in  1848);  the  minimum,  21,813  (in  1850);  the 
average  of  the  seven  years,  27,838.  From  1855  to  1861,  the  max- 
imnm  was  25,972  (in  1855);  the  minimum,  15,999  (in  1860);  the 
average,  19,219.  From  1862  to  1867,  the  maximum  was  20,818 
(in  1863);  the  minimum,  18,849  (in  1866);  the  average,  19,625. 
Considering  the  great  increase  of  population  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  these  figures  are  encouraging. 

Modern  science  has  provided  many  new  appliances,  in  aid  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  the  discovery  of  criminals  and  the 
suppression  of  crime.  The  facilities  given  by  the  electric  tele- 
graph for  the  rapid  communication  of  information  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  an  instrument  of  great  value.  Far- 
roll,  the  murderer,  was  arrested  by  a  message  through  the  electric 
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wires,  witliont  wliose  assistance  he  would  probaMj  liave  escaped, 
Tlic  jilioto^n'aphic  art  lias  lately  been  used  for  the  portraiture  of  a 
large  proportion  of  habitual  and  professional  criminals,  and  for 
enabling  the  magistrate  to  trace  their  previous  history  in  the  vari* 
oiia  prisons  throiigli  wbicli  they  may  liave  passed.  The  Uxbridge 
Boven-fokl  assassin  was  identified  by  a  portrait  taken  in  a  prison, 
from  which  he  had  been  released  just  before  tbc  commission  of 
the  murders.  The  physiognomies  of  crimiuals,  especially  thoso 
of  the  most  decided  and  dangerous  character,  have  often  bo 
marked  a  resemblance  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  notice,  not  only  of 
the  specolative  phrenologist,  but  of  t!ie  ])ractieal  philosopher, 

CONFERKNCKS   OF   PBISON    OFFICERS. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
judges,  that  conferences  between  the  prison  governors  would  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  prison  reft>rni.  They  might,  witli  superior 
practical  knowledge,  discuss  all  questions,  compare  notes,  propose 
schemes  for  the  removal  of  aljuses  and  the  introduction  of 
improvemcrrts,  and  bring  into  something  like  harmony  the  differ- 
ing aiitl  often  discordant  elements  now  in  operation.  Such  a  par* 
Hament  would  be  a  valuable  school,  both  lor  tb^  h^gislator  and 
tlie  magistrate. 

nRlTNKENNESS. 

There  are  many  opinions,  very  various  and  contradictory,  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  multitudinous  associations  for  interfering  with 
tbc  sale  of  spirituous' liquors,  but  tliere  arc  not  two  opinions  as  to 
the  fearful  mischiefs  which  result  from  the  **  cnrBO  of  drunken- 
ness." In  Great  Britain,  if  matters  in  this  particular  are  not  much 
mended,  they  are  at  all  events  not  growing  worse.  AnroTtg  the 
more  opulent  classes,  the  vice  has  undoubtedly  diminished  ;  and  it 
may  be  probably  shown  that  this  is  also  the  case  among  the  less 
ojndeut,  notwithstanding  the  general  rise  of  wages. 

That  the  law  should,  in  s<i me  way,  deal  with  drunkenness  as  tho 
parent  of  crime  and  misery,  as  most  costly  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  most  ruinous  to  its  special  victims  and  their  families, 
needs  scarcely  to  be  argued;  but  how  far  the  coercive  powers  of 
legislation  can  be  safely,  wisely  and  beneficially  applied,  is  a  prob- 
lem yet  to  be  solved,  who?e  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fact 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  capital,  and  of  individuals,  directly 
and  indirectly  concerned  in  the  production  and  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors. 
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PRISON   8TATI8TIC8. 

In  conclnsion,  it  need  scarcely  be  repeated  that  reliable  prison 
statistics  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  that  the  best  materials  for 
wise  legislation  are  the  facts  which  authorize  and  compel  the  inter- 
ference of  the  laws.  But  statistics  ought  to  be  complete,  not  to  say 
exhaustive,  and,  above  all,  trustworthy.  If  they  are  to  be  made 
usefully  practical,  and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  comparison,  tlie 
questions  to  which  they  are  to  provide  answers  should  be  identical, 
and  such  as  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.  For  this  purpose, 
a  common  system  of  accountancy  should  be  provided  in  all  prisons 
and  proper  models  provided.  The  manner  of  book-keeping  varies 
so  much  in  different  localities,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  to 
draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  data  furnished.  Every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  expenditures  and  receipts  should  be  arranged  under 
defined  heads :  the  cost  of  the  staff,  i,  «.,  the  oflicers  of  the  estab- 
lishment, should  be  separated  from  that  of  the  prisoners :  the  prison 
labor  account  should  not  be  blended  with  that  of  general  charges ; 
and  not  only  should  the  profits  of  different  classes  be  recorded,  but, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  reformatory  influences  of  the  various  punish- 
ments, rewards  and  employments. 
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VTT.  Teems  of  Sentence;    h  Greater  Equality  for  the  Sams  or 
Similar  Offences  Demrahle^  and  if  so^  haw  to  he  Secured t 

I  concur  with  tlie  committee  of  arrangements  in  tlieir  declara- 
tion that  "the  proper  duration  of  imprisonment  for  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  society  is  one  of  tlie  most  perplexing  qaestions  in 
criminal  jurisprudence," 

The  question  above  propounded  does  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  yea  and  nay  qnestions.  If  it  were  8o  considered,  I  should  hesi- 
tate between  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  answer.  Clear  I  am,  at 
any  rate,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  discretion  of  judges  elioukl  not 
be  confined  by  law  within  narrower  limits ;  but  1  am  equally  clear 
tliat  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  exercise  that  discretion  upon 
bettor  consideration,  and  upon  broader  principles,  and  witli  approx* 
imativc  nnifurmity  in  results, 

Apparertt  inequality  is  not  to  he  confounded  with  substantial 
inequality,  A  level  scale  of  sentences  would  sometimes  work  cruel 
injustice;  and  before  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any 
Bentence,  either  for  its  lenity  or  severity,  they  should  be  in  posses- 
Bion  of  all  the  elements  of  judgment  which  the  magistrate  had. 
Some  of  these  modifj  ing  circumstances  we  shall  herearter  consider ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inequality  which  results  from  variant 
theories  of  punishment,  from  a  careless  or  mistaken  view  of  facts, 
from  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  from  tlio  mood  of  the 
hour,  from  natural  differences  of  temperament,  frotn  undue  yield- 
ing to  pressure,  is  unjust  and  mischievous.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  injustice  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  is 
possible,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  a  too  indulgent  sentence  may,  in 
the  higlier  sense,  and  to  the  eye  of  wisdom,  be  an  injustice  to  the 
convict  himself.  While,  theretbre,  we  should  give  free  scope  to 
those  apparent  inequalities  which  promote  real  equities,  and  follow 
tlie  line  of  true  policies,  we  must  ever  seek  to  diminish  those  which 
arise  from  the  errors,  perturhations,  infirmities  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  individual  magistrate. 

At  the  basis  of  all  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  to 
be  administered  to  individual  offenders  lies  the  settlement  of  t!ie 
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philosophy  of  legal  punishment  itself.  What  objects  may  society 
rightfully  propose  to  itself  in  the  administration  of  criminal  sen- 
tences? And,  at  the  outset,  we  remark  that  human  govemmeiit 
has  nothing  to  do  with  administering  what  may  be  called  retribu- 
tive justice.  To  repay  the  offender  is  not  within  the  scope  of  law. 
"All  punishment,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh, ''is  a  defensive 
act."  While,  therefore,  no  offender  should  receive  more  than  ho 
deserves,  which  would  shock  the  natural  sentiment  of  justice,  yet 
we  should  not  seek  to  meet  out  the  full  measure  of  one's  deserts. 
The  minimum  punishment  compatible  with  the  truest  good  of  the 
criminal  and  the  best  interests  of  society  is  the  rule,  at  least  for 
human  administration. 

Punishment  operates  legitimately  in  three  ways : 

First.  By  removing  out  of  the  way  a  noxious  actor,  and  thus 
temporarily  relieving  society. 

Second.  By  promoting  the  permanent  reformation  of  the  criminaL 

Third.  By  its  deterrent  power  over  others. 

These  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  only  direct  objects  of  pun- 
ishment. 

But  here,  also,  we  must  notice  a  principle  of  limitation  which  is 
to  be  equally  observed.  Although  man  may  not  assume  to  measure 
out  justice  to  the  offender,  in  its  absolute  meaning  and  to  its  fullest 
extent,  yet  he  must  be  careful  not  to  exceed  that  measure.  In  the 
interest  of  supposed  policy,  he  must  not  overstep  it.  We  all  remem- 
ber the  traditional  answer  of  the  English  judge  to  the  hoi*se-thief, 
who  complained  that  it  was  hard  that  he  should  suffer  death  for  so 
comparatively  slight  an  offence :  "  You  are  not  to  be  hung  for  steal- 
ing a  horse,  but  that  horses  may  not  be  stolen."  But,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  proved  inefficacy  of  savage  laws,  the  enlightened  public 
conscience  would  now  agree  that  such  punishment  was,  in  itself, 
unjust,  because  "  disproportloned  to  the  degree  of  depravity  indi- 
cated and  the  mischief  produced."  And  here  again,  to  quote  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  "  the  boundary  of  expedient  severity  is  the 
power  of  commanding  the  concurrence  of  general  feeling." 

The  three  ends  sought  by  punishment,  which  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  as  removal,  reformation,  and  deterrence,  are  united, 
to  some  extent,  in  almost  every  sentence.  But  they  blend  in  very 
varying  proportions,  both  according  to  the  crime  and  the  criminal. 
Thus,  in  the  wide  department  of  crime,  embracing  offences  both 
against  physical  health  and  comfort,  and  against  the  moral  sense. 
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t  whicli  the  general  name  of  nuisance  is  given,  the  first  object — 
tlie  removal  —  la  mainly  sought  In  the  punishment  of  juvenile 
offender^*,  the  second  object — ^  that  uf  reforuialion  —  predominates; 
wliilc,  in  the  treatment  of  otfonces  against  public  policy,  where  tlio 
pecuniary  temptation  to  transgress  h  constant  and  sirong,  the  main 
object  is  the  deterrence  of  otliers.  The  predominance  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  objects  Las  much  to  do  with  the  length  of  sen 
tence.  Where  the  main  end  is  immediate  protection  by  the  remo- 
val of  the  offender,  tlie  inquiry,  of  eonrse,  must  be  as  to  the  degree 
of  persistence  of  tlie  nuisance,  or  of  tlie  tendency  existing  to  repe- 
tition of  the  offence.  Is  the  act  the  expression  of  a  settled  policy, 
purpose  or  habit?  If  so,  society  demands  the  longest  period  of 
immunity  from  the  depredator  upon  its  peace.  Is  the  transgression 
a  casual  one,  or  are  tliere  visible  hopeful  tendencies  to  refortnation  J 
Then  chanty  asks,  and  society  may  safely  concede,  a  lenient 
sentence.  But,  where  the  puuislimcnt  is  avowedly  reformatory, 
if  the  crime  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  habit,  or  results  from 
recognized  vicious  propensities,  the  term  of  sentence  should  not,  in 
general,  be  a  brief  one,  A  mistake  here  is  fatal  alike  to  the  best 
interests  of  society  and  of  the  convict  himself.  A  period,  not  too 
l<*ng  to  be  depressing,  and  yet  long  enough  to  insure  the  thonmgh 
trial  of  all  sigencies  of  reformation,  is  desirable.  Only,  here,  as  society 
sentences  without  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt,  but  with 
reference  to  results  to  be  obtained,  the  punishment  itself  should  be 
of  a  lighter  character,  and  the  discipline  should  be  more  carefully 
paternal.  Our  juvenile  reformatories  are  correctly  based  on  this 
theory,  wiiatever  may  be  their  ju-acticc*  They  are  styled  "  schools." 
And  if  the  restraint  is  simply  what  is  needed  for  moral  discipline, 
and  the  condition  of  things  ia  made  as  cheerful  as  is  compatible 
with  this,  justice  docs  not  forbid  long  terms  of  commitment  for,  or, 
to  Bpeak  more  accurately,  on  occasion  of]  trivial  offences.  In  many 
such  cases,  the  wise  magistrate  will  look  carefully  to  see  if  the 
specific  crime  is  merely  a  symptom  of  general  moral  disease;  and 
upon  his  decision  of  this  question  must  depend  its  treatment. 

A  good  deal  of  newspaper  criticism,  and  even  some  legislative 
discussion,  ensued  lately  upon  the  sentence  of  a  young  boy  in  Mas- 
sacliusetts,  by  one  of  tli^  most  considerate  and  conscientious  crimi- 
nal magistrates  in  the  commonwealtli.  The  boy  was  convicted  for 
Btealing  a  newspaper  or  two  from  the  door-steps,  and  sentenced  to 
a  reformatory  dnnng  minority.  That  was  all  the  newspapers  knew 
13 
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about  tlie  case.  Of  the  particular  facts  we  ourselves  know  noth- 
ing ;  and  our  purpose  is  not,  therefore,  to  vindicate  the  hiagistrate, 
but  to  illustrate  our  point,  if  this  sentence  is  to  be  considered  iu 
the  light  merely  of  a  punishment  for  the  offence  charged,  it  is,  of 
course,  so  vastly  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  as  to  awaken  at 
once  a  feeling  of  condemnation.  But  what  if  this  offence  was  but 
a  single  one  of  a  series;  what  if  police  admonition,  and  even  tem- 
porary detention  in  the  lock-up,  had  heretofore  proved  ineffectual ; 
what  if  the  boy  was  an  habitual  truant,  or,  what  is  woree,  one  of 
that  class  whose  only  school  was  that  of  the  street ;  whose  only 
lessons  were  those  of  vice,  and  whose  only  companions  were  crimi- 
nals; and  the  boy  himself  without  the  blessing  of  parents,  or 
worse,  with  the  curse  of  drunken  ones  ?  In  such  case,  the  sentence 
would  be  at  once  wise  and  merciful.  Massachusetts,  indeed,  now 
requires  all  commitments  to  her  state  reformatories  for  juveniles 
to  be  during  minority.  The  commonwealth  assumes,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  parent,  the  guardianship  of  these  neglected  ones,  whoso 
natural  guardians  have  been  found  unfit  for  the  task.  It  does  not 
retain  for  punishment,  but  for  reformation  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
by  indentures  to  trade,  or  by  conditional  discharges,  it  reduces  the 
average  term  of  detention  to  the  term  of  less  than  three  years. 

In  the  punishment  of  those  offenders  and  of  those  offences 
which  belong  to  the  third  class,  where  deference  is  the  main  object 
to  be  sought,  or  rather  the  main  end  we  can  reasonably  hope  to 
attain,  much  care  is  requisite  —  still  observing  the  rule  which 
applies  to  all  punishment  proper  —  not  to  excite  sympathy  by 
exceeding  the  measure  of  punishment  in  any  case  which  "the 
majority  of  good  men  in  a  community  feel  to  be  fit  for  the 
offence."  The  humane  magistrate  will  be  glad  to  reduce  punish- 
ment still  further  to  the  minimum,  which  will  suffice  not  only 
to  deter  the  particular  convict  from  the  repetition  of  the  offence, 
but  which,  so  far  as  such  motives  are  operative  and  effectual,  will 
suffice  to  deter  others  who  are  tempted  in  like  manner  to  offend. 
And  here  let  us  observe  that  the  more  certainly  conviction  is  made 
to  follow  crime,  and  the  more  inflexible  punishment  is  the  result  of 
conviction,  and  the  more  resolutely  the  full  measure  of  the  imposed 
punishment  is  insisted  upon,  the  lighter  may  be  the  sentence.  A 
cei'tain  imprisonment  for  two  years  is  a  greater  deterrent  of  crime 
than  one  chance  in  four  of  a  life  sentence.  Indeed,  as  to  the  latter,  it 
was  asceriained  by  a  careful  calculation  made  some  years  ago,  that 
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in  tlic  state  prison  in  Massadni setts,  during  a  term  of  tlilrtj  jvnrs^ 
"forty-six  per  cent  liave  been  pardoned;  and  the  average  time 
served  was  bnt  six  years  and  three  months;"  and  warden 
Ilayoes  adds:  *' I  have  never  received  a  man  into  this  institation 
on  a  hfe  sentence,  who  did  not  say  ho  preferred  it  to  one  for  ten 
years,"  It  ia  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  thia  chiss  of  cases  the 
tenden'^y  of  legislation  should  be  toward  flexibility  of  sentence. 
The  statutes  of  Massaeliusetts  now  prescribe,  as  an  absohite  yen- 
alty,  life  imprisonment  for  five  ofFenees,  namely,  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  rape,  arson,  aggravated  robbery  and  aggravated 
burglary.  Let  us  test  the  equity  of  this  enactment.  Take  tlie 
erime  of  arson,  for  iuetanee.  As  defined  by  statute,  it  may  congiBt 
merely  of  horning  a  store,  '*  being,  with  the  property  therein,  of 
the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,"  in  the  night  time.  Is  it  just 
to  establiali  for  this  the  same  punishment  as  for  setting  fire  to  a 
house  filled  with  human  beings  J    To  ask,  is  to  answer  the  question. 

To  return  from  this  particular  digression;  We  may  establisli  it 
as  a  principle,  that  whatever  promotes  the  detection  of  crime  — 
whatever  takes  away  the  chances  of  capricious  acquittal — what- 
ever removes  the  technicalities  which  defeat  justice — whatever 
Btrengthons  the  executive  against  ill-advtsed  clemency,  contributes 
to  make  Ictiient  sentences  possible.  The  necessary  law  of  adniin- 
ifitration  must  be  the  quantum  of  punishment,  which,  other  things 
'  being  equal,  is  to  be  inversely  as  the  certaintfj. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  rationale  of  punisliment,  and 
glanced  at  the  equitable  inequalities  of  sentences,  we  now  come  to 
consider  tlie  inequitable  ones.  That  different  persons  sliould  re- 
ceive diflereut  punishments  for  the  same  statute  offence  is,  as  we 
Iiave  seen,  botli  just  and  pulitic.  But  that  the  same  person,  for 
the  identical  offence,  should  suifer  greatly  disproportionate  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  accident  of  one  *ir  another  judge  of  the 
same  court  sentencing  him,  is  a  grave  public  evil.  The  section 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  tlic  "principles"  before  cited  from  the 
committee's  programme,  contains  several  instances  of  such  ine- 
qualities. It  is  possible  that  an  observer  may  greatly  err  from 
lack  of  full  knowledge  as  to  the  equity  of  a  sentence  in  any  partic- 
ular case;  but  the  observation  and  experience  of  an  inteliigeot 
overseer  of  a  place  of  punishment  for  a  long  series  of  years  as  to 
such  inequalities,  cannot  be  easily  set  aside,  or  fail  to  be  correct 
in  ita  average  conclusions.     And  the  reports  of  such  oflicere  are 
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fiill  of  complaints  of  this  eTil.  Nor  do  criminsiU  and  their  ooim- 
fiel  f»til  to  reec^ize.  and  to  attem|>t  to  pnjfit  1>t,  this  well-nnder- 
i^yfA  difference  of  estimate  of  pnni&liinent  I'V  diffn-rent  ma^trstes. 
In^ieed,  with  the  varying  tlieories.  the  dinerent  temperaments,  the 
different  j^owers  of  observation,  the  divei-se  training  and  experi- 
ences, and  the  different  de;rrees  of  tractabiliry  and  of  firmness  in 
our  several  jndires,  snch  inequalities  must  arise. 

And  the  practical  question  to  be  considered  is,  how  to  reduce 
the^e  inequalities  to  their  minimum. 

And  liere,  fir-t,  of  proposed  remedies  which  we  reject. 

AVu  have  already  shown  that  the  law  cannot  properly  prescribe 
a  uniform  sentence  for  the  same  le:ral  offence,  it'  regard  be  had  to 
the  olfjectsof  punishment;  and  nnit«>nn  sentences  would  be  mani- 
festly as  unjust  as  they  are  impolitic.  Xot  only  do  criminal  acts, 
coming  under  a  single  legal  appellation,  often  differ  widely  in  their 
actual  degree  of  guilt,  but  many  conditions  uf  the  actor  are  essen- 
tial modifiers  of  guilt.  Thus  the  age,  the  intelligence,  the  d^ree 
of  temptation,  the  suddenness  or  deliberation,  the  drunkenness  or 
other  aimormal  excitement  of  the  criminal,  demand  consideration. 
Some  of  these  considerations  have  a  double  aspect  when  carefnlly 
noticed,  which  it  is  curious  to  observe.  Take  tlie  case  of  a  delib- 
erate as-ault  by  a  man  of  wealth,  culture  and  position,  upon  some 
one  whose  language  has  offended  him.  Tried  by  his  deserts,  how 
severe  should  be  the  measure  of  his  punishment,  compared  with 
that  awarded  to  an  ignorant  foreigner  for  a  like  assault.  That  a 
mere  fine,  in  the  former  case,  would,  without  contrition  or  apology, 
he  a  njockery  of  justice,  is  evident;  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  tlie 
shortest  term  of  actual  imprisonment  to  such  a  man  would  bo  prac- 
tically a  severer  sentence  in  its  physical,  and,  above  all,  its  mental 
suffering,  than  a  term  of  six  months  to  some  men.  We  must  then 
endure  the  present  evils  rather  than  reduce  judicial  discretion 
within  narrower  limits. 

Nor  can  we  favor  an  experiment  tried,  we  believe,  to  some  extent, 
in  some  states,  of  having  the  duration  of  punishment  fixed  by  the 
jury  instead  of  the  judge.  Dy  the  theory  of  our  common-law, 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  jury  is  the  decision  of  disputed  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  the  selection  and  composition  of  the  jury  is  with 
special  reference  to  the  performance  of  this  single  function.  The 
training  and  experience  of.  the  average  of  jurymen  may  admirably 
qualify  them  to  pass  a  correct  estimate  upon  human  conduct  and 
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raotivc'8,  tlie  veracity  of  witnesses  and  the  probabilities  of  testi- 
mony, and  yet  leave  tbera  unfitted  for  the  more  delicate  task  of 
adjusting  penalties.  The  proposed  plan  would  also  endanger  the 
iiUegrity  of  juries.  Influences  which  could  not  be  brojigbt  to  bear 
upon  tirem  with  any  hope  of  success,  where  the  evidence  was  clear 
and  convincing,  to  affect  their  verdict  npon  the  simple  issue  of 
gnilty  or  not  guilty,  might  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  succesaful,  if  the 
jnry  had  the  power  to  settle,  by  their  arbitrary  discretion,  the 
punishniout  to  be  awarded.  The  division  of  responsibility  too^ 
which  would  ensue  from  the  secrecy  of  their  delibc^ratious,  and  the 
aggregation  of  their  judgments  in  a  single  result  would,  it  is  feared, 
greatly  dltninish  any  individual  responsibility.  Another  danger 
would  be  that  of  couiprotuise  verdicts,  the  honest  doubts  of  jurors 
traded  off  for  niitiscation  of  sentence. 

And,  fiuiilly,  wdicn  w^e  consider  the  caprices  wdiieh  affect  juries 
where  feeling  is  involved,  and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  body  itself, 
it  is  a{>parent  that  the  inequalities  now  complained  of  would  be 
multiplied  instead  of  diminished.  Rejecting  these  plans,  therefoi*e, 
we  pow  come  to  consider  wdiether  any  practical  remedies  can  be 
fuuud ;  or,  to  state  tlie  problem  more  exactly,  it  is  to  liud  what 
measures  will  diminish  the  existing  inequalities. 

And  in  this,  as  in  all  other  reforms,  the  first  step  is  information. 
We  must  accurately  guagc  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  to  be 
alleviated.  As  is  well  said  in  reference  to  another  subject,  "the 
local  and  the  Bpecial  are  here  to  little  purpose;  it  is  the  general 
only  that  has  value;  that  is,  returns  so  numerous  and  drawn  from 
so  wide  a  field  ae  to  give  real  signilieance  "  to  the  facts  themselves. 
That  is,  the  public  must  be  apprized  that  there  is  not  only  an 
occasional  and  exceptional  variation  in  the  standard  punishment 
of  similar  offences  under  similar  circumstances,  Imt  tliat  such 
inequality  is  a  constantly  recurring  phenomenon.  But  it  is 
tsvident  tlmt  the  survey  of  case^  must  not  only  be  general,  but  it 
must  be  ititclligeut.  To  report  merely  the  superficial  facts  would 
sometimes  be  misleading.  The  observer  must  be  competent  from 
mental  characteristics  and  from  training  to  distinguish  between 
what  we  have  called  apparent  and  real  inequalities.  In  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  so  many  others,  the  establishment  in  eacli  state  of  an 
intelligent  and  independent  board  of  inspectors  of  pris^ijns,  with  a 
secretary  for  an  executive  officer,  of  the  best  available  ability, 
would  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage.     The  careful  observa- 
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tions  and  conclusions  of  such  a  board  would  arrest  the  public 
attention  and  command  the  public  confidence.  A  candid  expos- 
ure of  the  evil  would  in  itself  do  much  to  diminish  it  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  judges  themselves  to  the  inquiry  whether 
tlieir  general  tendencies  were  to  undue  lenity  or  severity.  This 
tvork  of  exploration  is  evidently  of  prime  necessity. 

"Wise  and  able  discussion  of  the  diflTcrent  theories  of  criminal 
punishment,  and  of  the  objects  to  be  attained,  will  also  tend  to 
produce  in  time  a  more  consistent  and  harmonious  administration 
of  it  on  tlie  part  of  magistrates.  When  certain  general  principles 
are  established,  there  will  still  be  room  for  variation  in  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  existing  facts ;  but  a  tendency  toward 
uniformity  will  have  been  produced. 

Another  obvious  method  of  reform  will  be  the  observance  of 
more  care,  and  the  bestowment  of  more  thought,  in  the  matter 
of  individual  sentences.  In  some  courts,  especially  those  of  infe- 
rior jurisdiction,  the  spectacle  is  otlen  exhibited  of  hurried  and 
apparently  careless  infliction  of  sentences.  Even  where  such  sen 
tences,  upon  the  general  scale  of  criminal  punishments,  rank  as 
among  the  lighter,  the  weight  of  them  npon  the  individual  offender 
may  be  of  great  severity.  Nor  is  there  less  danger  of  undue  lenity. 
A  month's  imprisonment  of  a  minor  for  larceny,  or  a  hitherto  vir- 
tuous female,  may  crush  the  better  aspirations  of  the  offenders,  and 
place  them  for  life  in  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes ;  while,  for 
one  who  has  already  entered  upon  a  career  of  profligacy,  such  a 
sentence  would  afford  but  slight  protection  to  society,  and  have 
trifling  deterrent  influence  upon  the  offender.  And  upon  the  public, 
and  even  upon  the  criminal  himself,  the  spectacle  of  an  tncorisiderate 
infliction  of  punishment  is  injurious.  The  moral  iinpressiveness 
of  punishment  depends  greatly  on  its  being  administered  with 
thoughtful  justice.  To  give  opportunity  for  deliberation,  such 
time  should  be  fixed  for  determining  all  sentences  of  imprisonment 
as  may  aflford  the  prosecuting  officer  or  the  friends  of  the  prisoner 
ample  time  to  lay  all  the  facts  before  the  court.  Especially  slionld 
there  be  some  provision  whereby  the  government  should  be  repre- 
sented before  the  lower  courts,  as  they  generally  are  not  now,  by  a 
responsible  public  officer,  who  should  feel  that  he  is  there  to  act  as 
a  minister  of  public  justice. 

The  haste  in  determining  sentences  is  most  obvious  in  our  lower 
courts,  as  we  have  said ;  but  when  we  compare  the  time  spent 
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every  year  in  hearing  applications  for  pardons  from  the  state  pri&on 
with  the  time  spent  in  fixing  the  sentences  originally,  we  shall  have 
some  I'eason  to  believe  that,  if  the  latter  were  extended,  the  former 
might  he  niatcrially  ahhrcviated.  Sentences  snrelj  oii^ht  to  be  so 
considerately  pronounced  as  to  render  tlie  presumption  violent 
against  tlieir  revision  upon  ground  of  original  inequity. 

In  regard  to  certain  classes  of  ofFenceSj  such  as  ganjing,  illegal 
liijuor  selling,  keeping  lunises  of  ill  fame,  and  the  like,  where  the 
character  of  the  act  is  pretty  uniform,  and  the  motive  of  the  act  is 
the  same,  some  near  approach  to  a  settled  scale  of  sentence  might 
he  reached  by  mutual  conference  between  the  judges  of  criminal 
courts.  Some  exceptioud  cases,  no  doubt,  would  be  found;  and 
some  distinction  should  bo  made  in  sentence,  depending  on  the 
persistence  of  tlic  transgression.  But  there  surely  is  no  reason  why 
the  anomaly  should  exist  of  a  pnnisliment  of  such  offences  by  one 
judge,  as  a  general  rule,  by  a  fine,  and  by  another  judge  of  the 
same  court  by  imprisonment. 

There  is  a  well  founded  tradition  that  the  chief  justice  of  one 
of  our  New  England  courts  Iiaving,  upon  one  occasion,  been  led  to 
impose  a  line  upon  the  mistresd  of  a  house  of  ill  fame,  she  promptly 
I  raid  the  same  to  the  sheriff,  and  sailed  magnificently  out  of  court, 
%vit!i  a  parting  salutation,  *'  Thank  your  honor,  I  shall  make  more 
money  than  that  to-night."  The  chief  justice  was  led  by  this 
incident  to  use  his  personal  influence  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
law^  making  imprisonment  a  compulsory  punishment  for  the 
offence  of  keeping  such  a  liouse.  In  striking  eoutrast  to  thia  is 
the  record  of  sen  ten  cos  for  a  year  by  a  criminal  court  in  one  of 
our  large  cities  in  the  same  state,  where,  out  of  141  sentences  for 
this  offence,  133  were  to  fiiio  merely,  and  oidy  eight  to  impris- 
onment. Such  inequalities  iu  judicial  policy  evidently  need 
rcgulatjon. 

In  the  case  of  the  graver  criminal  offences,  punishable  by  long 
terms  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  hardly  any  approach  to 
uniformity  of  sentence  cau  be  antecedently  provided  for.  Crimes 
of  these  grades  are  not  easily  reducible  to  fixed  classes,  but  have 
generally,  to  a  consitlerable  extent,  an  individual  and  exceiitional 
character.  The  only  practicable  way  of  securing  the  nearest 
attainable  approach  to  substantial  equality  here,  seems  to  be  by  a 
provision  that  sentences  in  crimes  punishable  beyond  a  certain 
extent  of  severity,  should  only  be  inflicted  upon  a  bearing  before 
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two  or  more  judges  of  the  same  court.  In  such  cases  the  convict 
might  be  temporarily  removed  after  trial  to  jail,  to  wait  the  time 
wlicn  a  sentence  session  of  the  court  was  held ;  and  this  session 
might  he  at  some  convenient  point  for  the  whole  state. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  these  suggestions,  the  fruit  of  a 
good  deal  of  thought  upon  a  most  difficult  problem,  are  submitted 
with  diffidence.  The  whole  subject  of  criminal  punishment  is 
now  undergoing  a  re-examination,  both  as  to  its  principles  and 
details.  The  immediate  duty  of  the  present  hour  seems  to  be,  the 
collection  of  reliable  statistics,  and  the  thorough  discussion  of  the 
lessons  which  they  teach  to  the  philosophical  student  of  human 
nature. 

In  the  progress  of  christian  civilization  it  is  seen,  that  the  glory 
of  the  state  is  in  the  care  with  which  it  protects  the  weakest;  and 
now  as  christian  philanthropy  turns  even  to  the  outcast  and  the 
criminal,  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  the  truest  discipline  which 
government  can  exercise  over  these,  whether  in  the  individual 
instance  it  be  tender  or  severe,  will  prove  the  highest  good  both  to 
him  who  is  exercised  thereby,  and  to  society  at  large.  And  so  shall 
mercy  and  justice  embrace  each  other,  and  christian  wisdom  show 
itself  to  be  one  with  christian  love. 
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Till.    On   the   OarEcnoNa  inotdent  to  Sentences  op  Impkison- 
MKXT  FOR  Limited  Periods, 


By  M.  D.  Ilox,  Kaq.,  late  Recofder  of  BlrmlDghom,  Bngland. 

Heath  House,  Stapleton  Beistol,  Sept.  6,  1S70. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  request  to  ine  to  write  a  paper  on  this 
important  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  furtheoiiiing  congress  at  Cin- 
cinnati, has  never  been  absent  IVorn  my  mind,  and  would  have 
been  lun<i;  ago  fulfilled  bnt  for  my  tedious  illness  and  tlie  debility 
of  body  and  mind  consequent  on  this  affliction. 

As  the  time  is  now  drawing  nigh,  I  feel  I  ought  to  delay  no 
longer  to  do  what  little  I  can  toward  compliance  with  jour  wishes, 
leeling,  as  I  do,  that  no  probability  remains  of  the  increase  of 
Btrcngthj  to  which  I  have  anxiously  been  looking  forward. 

Instead  of  an  essay,  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
imperfect  and  rambling  statement  of  such  matter  as  I  can  throw 
upon  paper  without  overtaxing  my  feeble  powers. 

All  punishment  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  tlie  end  itself.  The 
initial  question,  therefore,  is,  What  end  do  we  propose  to  attain 
by  punishment?  For  myself,  I  aim  at  no  other  object  than  tbo 
r'diniinution  of  crime,  not  contemning,  however,  any  other  good 
which  may  flow  from  the  means  adopted  to  secure  that  result.  As 
a  general  principle,  I  apprehend  the  diminution  of  crime,  so  far 
as  it  is  to  be  effected  by  punishment,  must  be  sought  for  in  tho 
reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  a  necessary 
and  a  legitimate  exercise  of  hunjan  authority  to  detain  him  until 
this  eftect  shall  have  been  produced,  even  if  sticli  detention  extend 
to  the  term  of  his  w!u>!e  life. 

A  criminal  is  a  man  who  has  suffered  under  a  disease  evinced 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  and  wiio  may  reasonably  be  held 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  such  disease  until  his  conduct  has 
aflbrded  very  strong  presn  nipt  ion  not  only  that  lie  is  free  from  its 
immediate  intlnence,  but  that  the  chances  of  its  recurrence  havo 
become  exceedingly  remote. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  in  bodily  diseases,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  predict  the  date  of  the  patient's  restoration  to  health, 
BO  if  there  be  degrees  of  impossibility,  it  is  even  more  impos- 
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Bible  in  the  case  of  mental  disease.  To  fix,  then,  at  its  commence- 
ment, the  length  of  a  sentence,  is  to  incur  two  risks :  First,  that 
of  turning  the  malefactor  loose  on  society  before  he  is  cured  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  detain  him  after  the  cur3  is  effected ;  tlio 
latter  alternative  being,  however,  much  less  injurious  and  much 
less  frequent  of  occurrence  than  the  former. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  if  we  could,  with  certainty,  so 
train  a  criminal  during  his  imprisonment  as  to  relievo  him  for- 
ever from  all  disposition  to  relapse  into  crime,  any  length  of  incar- 
ceration would  be  well  spent;  assuredly  well  spent  as  regards  the 
interests  of  society,  and  as  assuredly  well  spent  as  regards  the  inter- 
ests of  the  criminal,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  But  I  have 
been  asked  if  it  is  right  that  for  a  small  offence  the  offender 
should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  if 
his  proclivity  to  crime  proves  irremovable  ? 

To  this  objection  I  have  answered  that,  if  the  offence  does  not 
imply  the  necessity  for  privation  of  liberty,  then  do  not  inflict  such 
a  punisliment,  even  although  the  alternative  may  be  the  escape 
from  all  punishment ;  but  let  society  rather  bear  the  consequences 
than  administer  the  pain  of  an  imprisonment  which  may  be  unlim- 
ited. Ilaving  regard,  however,  to  the  evils  flowing  from  impunity, 
whether  the  offence  be  large  or  small,  it  would  be  probably  found 
that  the  instances  to  which  I  have  adverted  would  be  of  rare  occur- 
rence; and  that,  as  a  general  rule,  such  impunity  could  not  be 
permitted. 

If,  then,  the  offender  must  be  sent  to  prison,  what  is  to  measure 
the  duration  of  his  punishment?  Time-sentences  are  so  familiar 
to  our  minds,  and  are  enforced  by  such  long  ages  of  prescription, 
that  an  inquiry  into  their  reasonableness  demalids  eftbrts  which 
few  can  be  induced  to  make ;  and  yet  I  cannot  think  the  question 
presents  any  peculiar  difficulty. 

In  apportioning  a  time-sentence  to  a  given  offence,  we  assume 
that  some  assignable  proportion  exists  between  offences  and  inflic- 
tions ;  that  a  pound  weight  of  crime  should  be  visited  with  a  pound 
weight  of  punishment.  But,  although  we  are  able  to  establish  in 
our  minds  some  vague  proportion  of  this  kind,  yet  all  that  we  can 
do  carries  us  but  a  very  little  way  toward  the  exactitude  required 
for  practical  purposes.  This  failure  is  manifested  by  daily  experi- 
ence. "Whenever  a  case  is  tried  by  a  plurality  of  judges,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  only  by  compromise  that  they  agree  upon  a  sen- 


ice,  wherever  the  legislature  has  left  them  discretionary  power. 
And  if  this  be  trae  of  judges  who,  sitting  together  for  montli 
after  month,  are  worn  into  an  approach  to  mental  uniformity,  the 
differences  of  api>ortiunnient  between  one  court  and  another  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  hope  that  crimes 
will  meetj  as  a  rule,  with  their  desert — ^  neither  more  nor  less. 

In  our  attempts  to  award  pain  according  to  desert,  we  are  fated 
to  err  eitlrer  on  the  side  of  mercy  or  of  severity.  Hence,  it  has 
been  a  favorite  habit  with  editors  of  newspapers  to  compare  two 
discrepant  sentences  with  a  chuckle  of  triumjili  over  the  folly  i^f 
one  or  other  of  the  judges  on  whose  pruceedinga  tliey  arc  animad- 
verting, without  a  thought  that  the  judges  have  neither  weight 
nor  scales.  It  is  true  that,  by  reason  of  that  vague  approach  to 
proportion  between  crime  and  penalty  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  judges  is  not  quite  so  hopeless 
of  a  rational  answer  as  the  schoolboy's  question,  '*  How  fur  is  it 
from  the  1st  of  March  to  tlie  Tylnirn  turnpike f  but  it,  never- 
theless, is  quite  as  incapable  of  satisfactory  solution. 

When  the  jury  has  convicted  the  prisoner,  it  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  oiFence  is  mitigated  or  aggravated  by  its  inci- 
dents ;  tlien  must  be  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  offender. 
Is  he  young,  or  of  mature  age  ?  Hai^  he  had  the  advantages  of 
eJucation,  or  has  he  been  left  to  the  influences  of  ignorance,  bad 
example  and  evil  associations  "i  Has  he  been  previously  con- 
victed, so  frequently  as  to  make  it  clear  that  he  has  adopted  crime 
as  his  calling  or  profession ;  or  is  his  deviation  from  honesty  an 
exception,  and  not  made  in  pursuance  of  bis  rule  of  life  ?  All  these, 
and  many  other  points  tor  consideration,  %vill  rise  up  in  the  mind 
of  a  thouglitful  judge,  but  they  assuredly  will  not  be  dealt  with 
by  any  two  minds  so  as  to  result  in  precisely  tlie  same  infliction. 
And  if  we  take  into  account  the  modi  Heat  ions  of  opinion  which 
society  undergoes  from  time  to  time,  and  observe  its  effects  on  the 
sentences  pronounced  at  various  periods  for  offences  of  similar 
magnitude,  we  shall,  I  thiuk,  all  come  to  the  conclusion  tliat  stan- 
dards of  punishment  are  much  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  real- 
ize. In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  boys  of  fourteen 
were  not  seldom  hanged  for  picking  pockets,  the  executioner,  in 
order  to  expedite  their  death,  humanely  weighting  the  wretched 
little  creatures  with  stones  1  And  shortly  before  tliat  date,  Horace 
Walpole  tolls  us  he  saw  from  his  carriage  a  cart-load  of  girla 
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going  to  execution,  "  and  never,"  he  adds, "  did  I  behold  such  weep- 
ing ! "  Such  a  spectacle  in  these  days  would  fill  our  whole  island 
with  horror  and  indignation. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  docket  every  prisoner's  offence 
with  its  just  amount  of  punishment,  how  little  of  good  would  be 
accomplished  by  such  a  feat.  Would  the  deterrent  power  of  the 
punishment  secure  society  from  the  repetition  of  the  offence  f 

Such  a  consequence  is  perpetually  assumed  by  writers  in  criminal 
administration.  Deterrents  are  not,  indeed,  absolutely  nugatory ; 
they  have  some  potency,  though  very  little ;  but  having  watched 
the  operation  of  non-reformatory  punishment  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  I  can  offer  myself  as  a  witness  to  the  illusory  nature  of  all 
expectation  that  they  can  be  made  effectual.  My  testimony,  how- 
ever, sinks  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared  with  that  of 
history,  which  at  every  page  furnishes  evidence  leading  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

If,  then,  it  is  impossible  duly  to  adjust  penalties,  and  if  simply 
deterrent  punishments  are  ineflicacious,  in  what  principle  can  we 
find  refuge,  except  that  of  reformation  or  curef  But  as  a  cure 
cannot  be  predicted  in  any  case  with  absolute  certainty,  and  as, 
even  if  it  could,  the  time  required  for  its  accomplishment  can- 
not be  measured  in  advance,  I  can  perceive  no  rational  alternative 
but  that  of  sentences,  undefined  in  extent. 

But  how,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  is  the  fact  of  cure  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  As  I  have  already  intimated,  all  that  can  be  aimed  at  is 
to  secure  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  reformation  before  the 
prisoner  shall  go  free. 

This  is  the  only  proof  of  which  the  case  admits.  Indeed,  upon 
careful  analysis,  all  moral  certainty  resolves  itself  into  a  high 
degree  of  probability — such  a  probability,  says  Beccaria,  as  justi- 
fies us  in  acting  upon  it. 

The  training  of  the  prisoner  must  consist  of  a  series  of  endeav- 
ors made  by  himself,  to  keep  in  the  right  path;  and  to  stimulate 
his  ardor,  it  is  necessary  first  that  his  restoration  to  freedom 
should  be  held  out  as  the  reward  of  his  success;  and,  next,  as 
Maconochie  has  forcibly  urged,  tliat  he  should  have,  from  the  first, 
some  power  of  choice  as  regards  his  actions — a  choice,  the  limits 
of  which  should  widen  with  his  progress  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment. On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have,  on  various  occasions, 
entered  into  details.     You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  pay  so  much 
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attention  to  what  has  proceeded  from  my  pen,  that  I  believe  I 
may  venture  to  refer  to  my  writings  in  these  general  terms;  whidi, 
indeed,  h  nil  my  diminislied  streniijth  ennhle^  me  to  do. 

Willie  engaged  on  this  letter,  I  have  received,  through  yonr  kind 
attention,  a  copy  of  the  twenty-fifth  annnal  report  of  yonr  prison 
association,  which  I  have  rend,  I  miglit  say  devoured,  with  the 
deepest  interest.  I  cannot  express  tlic  gratltiw\tion  I  derive  from 
tlie  mmiberless  proofs  the  vuliune  affords  of  the  profound  ac(]na!nt- 
ance  with  refornmtory  principles  possessed  not  only  hy  yoiu*self, 
but  by  others  of  yonr  felhtw-countrymen ;  and,  altliouglj  I  fear  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  tlie  tiiet  to  aver  that  such  knowledge 
is  diffused  through  the  United  States,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  avow 
my  belief,  that  more  pci'sons  could  be  tbnud  in  America  who  liave 
mistered  tliis  importamt  branch  of  learning,  than  we  can  furnish 
in  the  old  country.  And,  what  is  more,  reformatory  discipline 
seems  to  be  making  umeh  greater  progress  with  you  than  with  us. 
At  present,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  fullen  into  a  comatose  state 
as  regards  all  that  belongs  to  reformatory  alFairs,  The  most  favor- 
able view  I  can  give  of  the  temper  of  uur  public  mind  is,  that 
witliin  the  last  two  or  three  years  our  thoughts  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  other  mutters  not  less  requisite  to  good  government. 

And  here  I  pause^  not  because  I  have  finished  my  task,  but 
because  I  have  done  as  mneh  toward  it  as  I  am  able.  Scarcely 
need  I  express  my  regret  at  my  inability  to  be  present  at  your  Cin- 
cinnati congress.  During  the  last  month  I  comph^ted  my  seventy- 
eighth  year,  an  age  which  has  not  been  attained  without  encoun- 
tering some  of  the  infirmities  attached  by  Providence  to  Icngtii  of 
years,  Tlicsc  inca]}anitate  me  from  moving  freely,  even  about  our 
small  island,  in  which,  probably,  you  Americans  would  not  admit 
the  possibility  of  making  a  long  journey ;  yet  the  journeys  that  I 
much  desire  to  take  arc  too  long  for  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  years  of  absence  from  friends  and  relatives,  whoso  society 
forms  my  highest  enjoyment. 

I  look  forward  to  the  ])roposed  European  conference  to  afford 
nie  this  enjoyment  in  the  visit  you  have  promised,  and  in  those 
with  which  I  hope  others  of  your  countrymen  will  also  gratify 
me.  Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  may  you  be  h)ng  sj)ared  to  fill 
your  important  post.  Most  truly  yours, 

'    M.  D,  HILL. 

The  Rev.  E.  C.  Wikes,  D.D. 
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IX.   Criminal  Capitalists. 

By  Bdwin  Hnx,  Esq.,  England. 

It  18  well  known  that,  mixed  with  the  general  populations  of 
the  large  towns  in  Europe,  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  per- 
sons, who,  however  they  may  pretend  to  have  honest  means  of 
subsistence,  do  really  get  their  living  by  plundering  their  neigh- 
bors. I  presume  that  this  "  habitual  crilninal  class  "  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  United  States. 

The  pursuits  of  this  class  comprehend  some  thirty  or  forty  vari- 
eties of  crime.  Thus,  some  of  its  members  are  burglars,  others 
garroters,  pickpockets,  shop-lifters,  area-sneaks,  station-thieves, 
forgers,  coiners,  swindlers,  begging-lettcr-cheats,  etc. 

Some  operate  singly,  others  from  gangs  under  acknowledged 
leaders ;  and  in  London  it  has  lately  been  the  case  that  numbers 
of  ruffians  (called  "roughs")  contrive,  without  being  actually  in 
company,  to  keep  so  far  witliin  call  of  each  other  that,  upon  one 
of  their  victims  offering  resistance  and  calling  for  the  aid  of  the 
police,  a  mob  collects  by  a  rush,  and  proceeds,  1st,  to  secure  the 
booty,  and,  2dly,  to  rescue  the  thief  from  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  favor  his  escape  from  the  spot ;  often  resorting  to  savage  vio- 
lence, and  inflicting  severe  injuries  both  upon  the  resisting  victims 
and  upon  their  protectors,  whether  members  of  the  police  force  or 
mere  by-standers ;  injuries,  perchance,  endangering  life  and  limb. 

To  resist  and  control  these  active  and  inveterate  enemies  of 
society,  the  state  employs  a  vast  body  of  police,  a  magistracy, 
courts  of  justice,  etc.,  and  it  erects  and  supports  huge  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction,  each  with  a  suitable  statf  of  keepers,  turn- 
keys, etc.  In  London  alone  the  cost  of  these  several  means  of 
repression,  added  to  that  of  prosecutions,  etc.,  exceeds  a  million 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.  The  total  loss  sustained  by  the  com- 
munity of  course  includes  also  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  or 
destroyed  by  the  plunderers,  together  with  other  costs  and  losses 
to  which  individuals  are  put  in  defending  themselves  and  their 
property,  and  in  bringing  their  assailants  to  justice.  This  "  total 
of  the  whole"  has  been  officially  estimated  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  some  ten  millions  of  pounds  per  annum. 
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Now,  in  Bpite  of  the  police,  the  magistracy  and  the  jail,  and, 
indeed,  in  open  defiance  of  them  all,  the  anny  of  plunderers  haa 
hitherto  kept  the  fiehl,  nndiminisJied  in  numbers  and  andaeity, 
**  Crime  walks  thy  streets,  fraud  earns  her  unhlest  bread,"  words 
written  sixty  years  ago,  are  equally  trne  now. 

In  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  brigandage  makes  its  home  in  the 
mountain  fastnesfies,  in  the  forei^ts  and  in  the  eaves;  from  this 
form  of  tlie  evil  we  are  free,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
unwittingly  suffered  the  foe,  lass  rnthless,  but  rjiore  nun»erous  and 
adroit,  to  nestle  in  our  very  midst;  and  to  their  evil  presence  we 
have  submitted,  as  though  it  were  part  of  the  order  of  nature  and 
therefore  beyond  our  control.  Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  tlie 
simple  question,  *'l8  this  grievous  burden  removable  or  irremova- 
ble?" has  ever  been  distinctly  raised.  Yet  eorely  it  is  not  a 
question  to  be  ignored,  but  one  that  ought  to  have  a  most  careful 
and  thorough  examination. 

In  making  such  an  examination,  we  should  first  Beck  to  obtain  a 
clear  nndei-standing  of  the  nature  of  the  '*  institution,"  if  I  may 
so  call  it;  by  what  means  it  has  been  c3tal>lislied,  how  it  is  sup- 
ported ;  and,  lastly,  at  what  point  it  is  most  open  to  a  vigorous  and 
succesi^ful  attack. 

Hitherto  the  body  of  **  habitual  enrainals'^  has  been  commonly 
regarded  as  a  mere  number  of  isolated  individuals,  to  be  for  the 
mos^t  part  cau*^ht  and  dealt  with  individually  ;  they  have  never,  so 
far  at  least  as  I  know,  been  regarded  as  virtually  forming  a  sys- 
tem, having  its  component  parts  so  dependent  upon  each  other  ae, 
like  a  jiiece  of  mechanism,  to  admit  of  disorganization  and  virtual 
destruction  by  tlie  removal  of  a  comparatively  few  of  its  more 
impt>rtant  elements. 

The  common  saying,  that,  *'  were  there  no  receivers  of  stolen 
goofk,  there  would  be  no  thieve^,^''  manifests  a  dim  suspicion  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  means  of  repression  ordinarily  resorted  to 
migiit  take  a  different  and  better  aim  than  that  now  given  to 
them. 

It  is  nnfortunate  that  such  suspicion  has  never  so  ripened  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  demand  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature  and  the  magistraey. 

My  own  view  of  the  case,  derived  from  long  study  and  much 
inquiry,  is,  that  habitual  criminality  must  be  regarded  as  a  trade 
or  craft,  in  which  the  operatives  (the  thieves),  living  mostly  from 
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hand  to  mouth,  aro,  as  in  other  crafts,  dependent  upon  the  support 
of  the  capitalists  who  devote  their  means  to  the  purposes  of  the 
craft  —  the  capital  so  devoted  being  in  truth  the  life-blood  of  the 
Bj'stem,  wliich  witliout  it  could  never  have  come  into  existence, 
and  whicli,  if  deprived  of  it,  must  speedily  fall  into  inanition  and 
^  anish  from  among  us. 

Now,  in  the  craft  or  trade  of  criminality,  as  in  other  crafts, 
while  the  operatives  are  numerous,  the  capitalists  are  compara- 
tively few ;  and,  having  something  to  lose,  they  are  naturally  more 
timid  tlian  the  inferior  members  of  tlie  system.  Again,  they  are 
much  more  tied  to  the  spot,  and  occupying,  more  or  less,  a  higher 
station  in  life,  and  accustomed  to  a  higher  scale  of  comfort,  they 
must,  no  doubt,  have  a  much  greater  dread  of  the  penalties  of  the 
law ;  and,  lastly,  every  such  capitalist  must  needs  be  well  known  to  a 
number  of  the  dishonest,  for  they  are  his  customers ;  and  among 
them,  if  we  know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  class,  the  police 
cannot  have  much  difhculty  in  procuring  such  information  and 
assistance  as,  in  a  proper  state  of  the  law,  would  insure  their  detec- 
tion and  punishment. 

But  wlio  are  these  criminal  capitalists?  How  is  their  capital 
employed?  And  by  wliat  means  can  they  be  finally  deterred  from 
so  employing  their  capital?  Or,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  would  put  the 
whule  question,  *'  How  can  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  8iij>- 
port  of  criminality  be  rendered  no  longer  eligible  ?" 

No  trade  can  be  carried  on  upon  a  bare  moor;  therefore,  capital 
belonging  to  some  one  or  other  mnst  needs  be  employed  in  provid- 
ing suitable  trade  premises,  together  with  the  necessary  dwellings 
for  the  work  people.  TIwj  trade  of  criminality  requires  habitations 
for  its  operations  just  as  much  as  any  other  trade.  Also,  in  place 
of  the  "  house  of  call "  of  ordinary  crafts,  it  has  the  *' flash-house," 
wlierein  those  sliunned  by  the  honest  classes  can  congregate  for 
sympathy  and  indulgence,  and,  perchance,  to  join  in  concocting 
future  plundering  operations;  and  the  capital  which  supplies  such 
habitations  and  such  places  of  resort  is  obviously  employed  in  the 
support  of  criminality ;  the  rents  obtained  are  the  proceeds  of  rob- 
bery ;  sometimes  they  are  not  even  free  from  the  stain  of  blood ; 
nor  is  the  receiving  of  such  rents — their  source  being  known  — 
morally  distinguishable  from  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods.  I  hold, 
therefore,  that  all  peraons  having  the  control  of  house  property, 
whether  as  owners,  occupiers,  or  agents,  who  knowingly  harbor 
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reputed  criminals — ^receivinc;  rents  therefor  which  neceBSarily  rep- 
resent so  much  plunder  —  are  to  be  justly  designated  as  "criminal 
capitalists;"  they  form  part  and  ptircel  of  the  great  system  of 
habitual  cri  rain  ally,  and  arc  in  truth  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
Kor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  the  law  Bhould  not  treat  them  as  a 
very  ohnoxioua  order  of  criminals.  They  enjoy  their  property 
under  the  shield  of  the  law,  and  it  is  intolerable  that^  while  so 
doing,  they  should  employ  it  in  hai^boring  those  who  make  it  their 
sole  business  to  break  the  law.* 

In  ordinary  crafts,  for  meeting  their  current  expenses  the  opera^ 
tive  members  depend  upon  the  receipt  of  wages.  These,  I  pre- 
sume, arc  unknown  among  the  criminal  operatives;  and  as  cash 
does  not  very  often  fall  into  their  hands  as  booty,  it  is  essential  to 
their  existence  that  they  should  he  able,  with  but  little  difficulty, 
to  convert  the  valuables  they  do  secure  into  ready  money,  either 
by  sale  or  by  pawn.  But  this  implies  "  receivers/'  that  is^  men 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  buy  or  to  lend,  and  who  concern  them- 
selves but  little  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  offered  property  bad 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  offerer.  The  law  in  England,  and  I 
presume  in  other  countries,  does  make  this  use  of  capital  a  crime; 
its  owners  rank,  therefore,  as  criminal  capitalists. 

In  London,  and  probably  in  other  large  towns,  there  are  thieves* 
instrument  makers,  some  of  whose  productions  manifest  great 
ingenuity  and  skill,  and  exhibit  workmanship  of  a  high  class. 
The  making  of  tliese  requires  some  capital  in  the  form  of  expen- 
sive tools,  materials,  et^. 

Now  if,  by  increased  stringency  in  the  law,  and  greater  vigor  in 
its  administration,  these  criminal  capitalists,  and  otliers  inclined  to 
become  sucb,  could  each  and  all  be  permanently  deterred  from  so 
employing  their  meanSj  the  result  being  that  an  habitual  criminal 
could  no  longer  obtain  the  shelter  of  a  liouse,  either  as  a  residence 
or  as  a  place  wherein  to  meet  others  like  himself,  nor  could  any 
longer  find  a  market  for  his  booty  ;  what  alternative  would  be  left 
him  hut  to  turn  to  honest  industry,  or  to  go  to  the  workdiouse  or 
the  prison  to  escape  starvation  I  In  other  words,  how  then  could 
habitual  criminality  escape  practical  annihilation  I 

As  to  the  measures  necessary  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  employ- 

*  I  hav«3  been  Informod  bjr  tlitj  cKupkin  to  the  borough  gaol  of  Birmingham 
that  within  a  few  je^w  more  than  thirty  criminalB  had  boon  broaght  to  tho  gaol 
from  ooe  single  bou^  in  thftt  town. 
15 
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nient  of  capital  in  the  support  of  criminality,  a  matter  hitherto 
much  neglected  by  the  law,  I  feel  no  doabt,  that  should  our  legis- 
lature deterriiinc  to  accomplish  thiit  purpose,  the  means  will  be 
easily  discovered.  I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  ofler  a  few 
remarks  thereupon. 

I.    AS   TO   THE   HAKBORERS   OP   CRIMINAL8. 

a.  The  law  should  enable  owners  of  houses  to  eject  bad  tenants 
without  undue  difficulty. 

J.  It  should  be  made  the  express  duty  of  the  police  authorities  to 
use  every  means  for  discovering  the  houses  wherein  reputed  thievea 
are  suffered  either  to  abide  or  congregate,  and  to  give  formal  notice 
to  the  owners,  agents  aud  occupiers,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  fiicts. 

c.  Knowingly  to  suffer  the  harborage  of  reputed  criminals  should 
be  made  punishable  in  respect  of  all  who  have  tlie  control  of  house 
property,  whether  as  owners,  agents,  occupiers  or  otherwise, 

d.  Power  also  should  be  given  to  the  magistracy  to  attach  a 
house  uscrl  for  such  purpose,  in  case  of  the  persistent  neglect  or 
defiance  of  the  law. 

It,    AS   TO   TRAFF70KER8   IN   STOLEN   GOOHS. 

In  England  the  law  has  not  failed  to  threaten  tlie  receivers  of 
stolen  property  (whether  in  purchase  or  in  pledge)  with  condign 
punishment;  but  when  called  n|^on  to  carry  its  threats  into  effect, 
it  allows  itself  to  be  defeated  by  futile  technicalities  totally  opposed 
to  its  spirit,  whereby  its  object  has  been  so  thoroughly  frustrated 
that,  as  respects  London,  it  is  all  but  demonstrable  that,  for  one 
breach  of  the  law  against  receiving  stolen  goods  which  is  prose- 
cuted to  cnnvii'tion,  there  are  at  least  five  thousand  that  escape; 
and  although  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  major  portion  of  the 
stolen  vahniblcs  are  taken  into  pledge — often  under  highly  suspi- 
cious circumstances  — the  conviction  of  a  pawnbroker  is  a  thing 
unknown, 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  to  the  writer  many  years  ago  will 
tlirow  some  light  upon  this  matter.  A  youth  employed  in  a  rolling 
mill  was  detected  in  carrying  off  a  lieavy  piece  of  copper,  secreted 
under  his  clothes.  Upon  being  questioned,  he  stated  that  a  man  who 
knew  where  he  worked  had  incited  him  to  steal  tlie  copper,  and 
promised  bira  two  pence  per  pound  for  what  he  should  bring.  !Now 
this  copper  was  w^orth  ten  pence  per  pound  even  to  remelt,  and  it 
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was  in  an  imfiiushed  eta^re  of  maniita€ture,  in  which  it  is  not  an 
article  of  sale.  Lnpreased  with  the  impcntaTice  of  detecting  tlie 
tempter  of  the  boy,  and  finding  the  boy — in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
own  puniahinent  mitigated — ^  willing  to  carry  the  copper  straiglit- 
way  to  the  receiver,  as  he  woiikl  have  done  hud  the  theft  remained 
undiBCovered,  I  requested  the  chief  of  the  police  (of  the  place) 
to  send  a  detective  to  follow  the  youtli  and  to  secure  the  man,  su 
Boon  as  he  should  have  purclmsed  and  taken  possession  of  the  cop- 
per. This,  however,  the  constable  refused  to  do,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  know  that,  since  the  control  of  the  copper  had  been 
temporarily  recovered,  the  law  would  hold  that  the  character  of 
stolen  goods  no  longer  attached  to  it,  and  hence  that  an  indictment 
for  receiving  stolen  goods  could  not  be  sustained.  So  tliat  this 
man,  notwithstanding  his  having  incited  the  theft,  and  —  obviously 
under  the  belief  that  the  copper  'was  stolen  property,  having 
bought  it  at  a  fifth  part  of  its  value,  and  while  in  an  unfit  state  for 
sale  —  was  enabled  to  escape  with  impunity  by  virtue  of  an  idle 
technicality,  which  did  not  diminish  liis  guilt  by  one  iota. 

The  addition  of  a  single  word  to  the  law  would  cure  this  intol- 
erable absurdity.  Thus,  were  the  ofi*ence  defined  to  be  **  receiving 
property,  helieving  it  to  be  stolen,"  the  all  but  insuperable  diflScnlty 
of  detection  would  vanish, 

I  would,  lastly,  suggest  that  the  police  force  of  every  large  town 
should  include  a  small  body  of  men,  chosen  because  of  tlieir  known 
intelligence,  activity  and  probity,  to  be  specially  cliarged  with,  and 
to  be  held  responsible  for,  the  detection  of  the  harborers  of  crim- 
inals and  the  tratfickers  in  their  booty  ;  being  freed,  except  in  cases 
of  great  emergency,  from  all  other  police  duty. 

I  presume  no  one  doubts  that,  as  respects  the  acknowledged 
crafts  or  trades,  the  removal  of  the  capital  emi>loyed  in  one  of 
them,  and  the  exeluriion  of  all  fresh  supply,  would  make  its  longer 
cnntirmancc  impossible.  Ilabitna!  criminality  has  not  hitherto 
been  recognized  as  a  crall,  dependent,  in  common  with  other 
crafts,  upon  the  united  acticm  of  capital  and  labor;  but  that  it  is 
truly  such,  and  that  the  total  removal  of  tlie  capital  employed 
in  its  support  must  necessarily  destroy  it,  I  know  to  be  the  opinion 
of  eminent  persons  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  ascertain  tlie 
facts  of  the  case,  and  have,  indeed,  made  them  their  study. 

The  profit,  or  rather  saving,  to  be  secured  by  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  such  a  result,  so  soon  as  time  should  have  allowed  of 
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the  fall  derelopment  of  its  effiBctfty  by  redaring  to  m  minimi 
1st,  the  lomes  inflicted  upon  societj  bj  the  criminml  pc^nilatioii, 
and,  2d,  the  expense  incnrred  in  repressing  crime,  to  smy  nothing 
of  the  greater  secnritj  of  life  and  limb,  eonld,  I  think,  scarcely  be 
estimated  at  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  national 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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X,  Peisoh  Diboipltne  in  Denmark. 

Br  Pb,  Bxuthr«  Iii«p«Gtor-(3«neral  of  Prlsona  la  B«iuiurlL« 

As  to  penal  laws  and  pnnishment  by  imprisonment,  we  have  had, 
in  Deoniarkj  the  aame  fate  with  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
European  states;  onlj  earlier. 

As  civikation  advanced j  the  frequent  capital  and  niaiining  pun- 
ishraenta  were  replaced  by  imprisonment,  whi^h  wa&  accompanied 
either  (when  the  crimes  were  great  and  the  malefactora  of  the 
male  sex)  by  labor  in  the  fortresses  or  on  the  fleet,  where  the  pris- 
oners, with  tetters  on  their  limbs,  were,  during  the  day-time,  occu- 
pied on  public  works,  and,  during  the  night,  closely  huddled 
together,  being  confined  in  common  sleeping-rooms^  withmit  light 
and  without  guard  ;  or  (when  the  criminals  were  of  the  female  sex 
or  the  crimes  were  committed  by  young  male  persons,  or  were  lem 
considerable)  by  labor  in  penitentiaries  arranged  for  that  purpose, 
wliere  the  prisoners  were  together  day  and  night,  without  any 
classification  whatever. 

The  jails  resembled  the  higher  prisons.  According  to  the  state- 
ments handed  down  concerning  them,  they  were  no  better  than  those 
of  which  Howard,  in  his  time,  has  given  so  horrible  a  description. 

I  shall  not  weary  tlie  congress  with  a  detailed  description  of  these 
prisons.  Tliey  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  too  well  known.  Tliey 
degraded  as  well  those  who  inflicted  as  those  who  suffered  the 
punishment. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  government  for  the  first  time  turned  its  attention  toward 
the  Bad  condition  of  the  prisons.  On  the  5th  day  of  April,  1793, 
a  law  was  enacted  that  contained  several  humane  and  just  regula- 
tions, particularly  concerning  the  jails;  and  a  private  society  was 
formed  to  take  care  as  well  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the  bodily  wel- 
fare of  the  prisoners,  in  the  spirit  of  Howard. 

Denmark  was  then  in  a  flourishing  state.  Thanks  to  sage 
political  counsels,  our  little  country  had  not  partaken  in  the  com- 
bats called  forth  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  means  were 
in  existence  to  realize  the  humane  designs  of  the  government  and 
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the  people.  Bat  in  1801,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  attack  of 
England  on  Copenhagen  took  place,  and  during  the  unequal  and 
desperate  struggle  in  which  we  were  thereafter  engaged,  our 
wealth  was  destroyed.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1814,  but  the 
sad  consequences  of  the  war  were  of  a  long  duration,  and  the 
country  but  slowly  recovered  its  strength.  As  a  consequence,  the 
question  of  reforming  the  prisons  was  put  aside  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  when  the  estates  of  the  realm  earnestly^  entreated  the 
government  to  take  it  anew  into  consideration. 

In  1840,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  propose  some  action  in 
that  regard,  and  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission  was  C.  N. 
David,  who  has  deserved  so  much  by  his  eflfbrts  to  improve  our 
prison  aflfairs,  who  is  well  known  abroad,  and  who,  for  ten  years 
from  1848,  had  the  superintendence  of  the  prisons  in  this  country. 

According  to  the  suggestion  of  the  above  mentioned  commission, 
a  royal  decree  was  issued  the  25th  of  June,  1842,  by  which  the 
cell-system  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  for  persons  detained  for 
trial  in  jails,  and  also  for  persons  sentenced  to  short  terms  of 
imprisonment,  and  the  Auburn  system  for  those  condemned  to  be 
deprived  of  their  liberty  for  a  long  time.  From  that  time  zealous 
eiforts  have  been  made  for  the  reformation  of  our  prisons.  Even 
the  two  wars  we  have  had  to  wage  for  our  independence  against 
our  German  neighbors  in  1848-52,  and  1864-5,  have  not  been 
permitted  to  stop  this  work,  of  the  greatness  of  which  you  majr 
form  a  judgment,  when  I  tell  you  that,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  we  have  expended  in  constructing  new  establishments,  as  well 
jails  as  higher  prisons,  about  $1,636,000,  a  very  considerable  sum  for 
a  country  that  does  not  contain  quite  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  this  reform  of  our  prisons 
will  have  no  interest  for  you,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself 
at  present  to  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  prisons  in 
this  country,  only  observing  that  public  labor  on  the  fleet  and  in 
the  fortresses  has  been  abolished,  the  former  many  years  ago,  and 
the  latter  since  1850. 

First,  then,  I  must  mention  that  our  earlier  penal  law  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  legislation,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
the  first  of  July,  1866. 

The  punishments  which,  according  to  this  law,  may  be  inflicted, 
are  :  1,  capital  punishment ;  2,  punishment  of  labor  ;  3,  imprison- 
ment ;  4,  fines ;  5,  degradation  from  office ;  6,  whipping  with  rat- 
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tan  — only  however,  for  male  persons  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
years — and  whipping  with  a  rod^  for  children  of  both  sexes,  froua 
ten  to  fifteen  years. 

Only  the  poniahments  indicated  by  the  numbers  two  and  three 
will  be  considered  in  the  present  paper. 

A IMPKISONMENT* 

Of  this  there  are  three  kinds,  namely:  1.  Simple  imprisonnient 
from  two  days  to  two  years.  During  this,  the  prisoner  is  merely 
deprived  of  his  liberty,  but  is  permitted  to  enjoy  every  comfort 
and  every  article  of  food  he  can  procure  by  his  own  efforts. 
2,  Impridonment  on  common  prison  fare  from  two  days  to  six 
months.  The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
and  restricted  to  the  pretcribed  prison  fare.  3,  Iviprisomncjit  on 
Iread  and  water  from  two  to  thirty  days.  These  punishments  are 
undergone  in  the  same  buildings  where  persons  not  yet  sentenced 
are  detained.  These  establishments  arc,  as  far  as  I  understand, 
quite  of  the  same  order  with  your  common  jails. 

Every  jurisdiction,  almost,  has  its  jail,  the  whole  number  in  the 
country  being  ninety-three.  They  are  very  diftcreut  in  respect  to 
eize;  thus,  the  jail  in  Copenhagen  sometimes  contains  more  than 
200,  while  some  of  tlie  smallest  are  only  destined  for  from  four  to 
bIx  prisoners. 

The  average  number  of  persons,  through  the  whole  country, 
who  are  either  awaiting  trial  or  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 
jails,  amounts,  for  the  present,  to  only  500. 

These  jails  are  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  locality  in  which  they  arc  situated,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
ministry  of  justice,  and  are  inspected  by  the  cliief  of  prison  affairs. 

A  law  of  7th  May,  1846,  lays  down  particular  regulations, 
not  only  for  the  constroction  of  jails,  but  also  for  their  adioiuistra- 
tion  —  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior  —  for  the  physician  and 
fur  the  prisoners.  For  tlie  last  meutioned,  a  set  of  rules  is  posted 
up  in  each  cell.  Five-sixths  of  the  jails  have  been  built  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  as  no  construction  of  new  jails,  or  alter- 
ation of  old,  may  be  undertaken  without  the  plan  on  which  it  was 
to  be  constructed  having  been  approved  by  the  ministry,  t!ie  same 
principles  of  construction  are  realized  with  respect  to  them  all. 
As  to  the  jails  which  are  of  an  older  construction,  they  are  under- 
going alterations  every  year.  Thus  four  jurisdictions  are,  at  the 
present  time,  erecting  new  jails. 
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The  first  regulation  in  the  above-mentioned  law  provides  that 
each  prisoner  is  to  be  quite  alone,  unlesB  the  physician  positively 
forbids  it.  As  a  consequence,  all  the  prisoners'  rooms  in  our  new 
jails  are  cells  for  single  persons,  of  about  800  cubic  feet,  with  tlie 
exception  of  one  or  more  larger  rooms,  of  at  least  2,000  cubic  feet, 
properly  arranged,  %varmed,  liglitcd  and  ventilated.  With  respect 
to  arranging,  wanning,  lighting  and  ventilating  the  rooms,  the 
mioistry  has  printed  drawings  and  directions  that  form  the 
base  of  every  new  enterprise  of  building.  The  cells  are,  for  the 
most  part,  warmed  by  stoves ;  in  a  few  of  the  larger  jails  by  i 
steam »  The  ventilation  is,  in  some  places,  not  perfectly  good. 
In  each  cell  is  a  table,  a  chair,  a  bed,  a  covered  chamber  utensil,  a 
shelf  for  books,  and  eating  and  waslnng  vessels.  From  the  cell 
a  bell  leads  to  the  apartment  of  the  jailer.  The  bed,  during  the 
day-time,  is  hung  up  against  the  wall.  Belonging  to  it  are  a^ 
mattress  and  a  pillow,  stuifed  with  hay,  straw  or  sea-weed,  cot- 
ton sheets  and  two  woolen  blankets.  It  is,  moreover,  by  the  regu* 
lations  of  our  jails  provided  (1),  that  the  prisoners  be  cut  off  from  ' 
comrannicatiou  as  well  with  the  outer  world  as  with  each  other; 
(2),  that  the  apartments  of  the  jailer  be  separated  from  the  jail, 
yet  so  that  he  has  an  easy  admission  to,  and  supervision  of^  the 
prisoners;  and  (3),  that  tlie  prisoners  be  conducted  to  the  court  of 
justice,  which  is  always  in  the  same  building  or  in  a  building 
connected  with  the  jail^  without  being  seen  by  or  mingled  with 
the  public. 

Cleanliness  is  well  provided  for;  in  some  of  the  jails  there  are  J 
bathing  rooms.  To  each  jail  belong  as  well  under  as  outer  cloth- 
ing, but  the  prisoners  are  permitted  to  wear  their  own  clothes 
when  they  are  suitable.  Twice  a  day- — half  an  hour  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  half  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  —  the  prisoners  are  led 
out  to  take  exercise  in  the  court-yard,  which  is  separated  from  that 
of  the  jailer. 

The  ordinary  fare  in  the  jails  is  tea  in  the  morning,  two  dishes 
of  well  prepared  food  for  dinner,  and  a  certain  qnantity  of  bread 
for  the  whole  day.  The  prisoners,  but  not  those  under  sentencCi 
unless  the  latter  are  only  to  suffer  simple  imprisonment,  may 
increase  this  fare,  or  get  better,  at  their  own  cost,  or  for  wliat  they 
have  earned  by  their  work ;  but  spirituous  liqaors  are  strictly 
forbidden. 

In  case  of  slight  illness  the  prisoner  is  treated  in  the  jail;  for 
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more  serious  sickness  ho  is  received  into  the  puWic  hospitiiL  la 
the  larger  jails,  there  is  a  special  pliysician,  who  visits  the  prisoners 
every  day ;  in  the  smallerj  the  public  physician  coraes  when  called 
for.  Once  in  the  week,  however,  it  is  his  chity  to  call,  and  ho  h  re- 
quired to  record,  in  a  register  provided  for  that  purpose,  tliat  he  has 
been  there;  and  in  this  register  he  also  has  to  put  down  all  his  sug- 
gestions concerning  the  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

The  prisoner  who  wishes  it  gets  work  to  do.  All  the  income  for 
it  belongs  to  hinij  and  he  is,  as  already  said,  permitted  to  get  bet- 
ter food  for  what  he  earns  by  his  labor. 

At  the  larger  jails  there  is  appointed  a  special  preacher;  at  the 
Bmaller  the  parish  minister  has  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
the  inmates.  Each  prison  cell  is  provided  with  a  New  Testament 
and  a  hymn  book.  Some  jails  have  a  library.  When  no  lihrnry 
is  in  existence,  such  books  are  lent  as  the  director  thinks  tit.  With 
the  permission  of  the  director,  the  prisoner  may  receive  visits. 
His  counsel  lias  always  a  free  admission  to  him^  and  the  prisoner 
may,  at  any  time,  demand  to  epeak  with  him.  With  the  exception 
of  the  preacher,  howeverj  it  is  seldom  that  the  prisoners  are  visited 
by  others  than  their  relations. 

The  head  of  the  police  is,  at  every  place,  the  director  of  the 
jail.  It  is  his  duty  frequently  to  visit  the  jail,  and  take  care  that 
the  jailer  conform  to  his  instructions;  also  that  the  food  is  good 
and  sufficient.  He  must  take  care  that  there  is  order  and  cleanli- 
ness, that  the  inventory  is  in  exiBtence^  and  that  the  prisoner  is 
subjected  to  no  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  jailer.  As  often  as 
he  visits  the  jail,  he  has  to  state  the  fact  in  a  register  provided  for 
that  purpose. 

For  a  breach  of  discipline,  when  not  so  great  as  to  require  pub- 
lic accusation,  the  prisoner  is  punished  by  being  deprived  of  occu- 
pation, of  light,  or  of  the  right  to  extra  provisions.  An  ungov- 
ernable pei"son  may  be  put  into  a  strait  jacket  for  twenty-four 
hourSj  and  there  may  be  given  him,  with  a  rattan,  from  three  to 
fifteen  blows;  a  puniBliment,  however,  that  is  very  seldom  used. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  prisoner  aims  to  prevent  his 
exposure  to  any  greater  evil  than  his  being  deprived  of  liberty, 
and  his  person  being  watclied ;  also,  that  he  may  be  preserved 
whole  and  sound,  as  w^ell  in  hie  body  as  in  his  soul.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  only  to  children,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  aim   ia  not,  by  positive  means,  to  influence  tiie 
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person  who  suffers  punishment  in  the  jail,  where  the  average  stay 
k  not  above  two  or  three  months^ 

I  now  proceed  to  our  prisons  where  the  higher  degrees  of  pun- 
islimenta  are  inflicted,  to  wit : 

B  —  FOBCED  LABOR. 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds:  a  labor  for  ameliorating^  in 
honees  of  correction,  to  which  persons  are  sentenced  from  eight 
months  to  six  years.  This  pnnialiment  is  undergone  in  cells,  but 
with  an  increasing  deduction  fj-om  the  terms  of  sentence.  Tbu?i, 
for  instance,  eight  months  are  reduced  to  six,  and  six  years  to  tliree 
and  one-half;  which  time,  consequently,  is  the  longest  for  punisli- 
ment  in  cells. 

h.  Labor  for  punishmg^  to  which  criminals  are  sentenced  from 
two  years  to  life.  The  punishment  is  inflicted  according  to  the 
Auburn  system ;  consequently,  the  prisoners  are  together  in  the 
day-time,  and  separate  during  the  night;  silence  is  not  imposed; 
and  there  is  no  shorten ing  of  the  punishment. 

From  this  it  raaj  be  seen  that,  when  it  is  a  question  of  punish- 
ment for  a  term  of  from  two  to  six  years,  the  criminal  can  be 
condemned  either  to  labor  for  ameliorating  or  for  punishing  ;  and 
the  judge  has  then,  according  to  our  penal  law,  section  fourteen, 
to  choose  the  latter  degree  when  the  criminal  has  been  punished 
before,  or  is  an  obdurate  person  of  more  advanced  age. 

Consequently,  we  may  divide  our  prisoners  into  the  following 
three  classes: 

1.  Prtmners  of  the  amelioTating  dasn  ;  viz. :  persons  who  have 
either  •committed  a  slight  offence,  or  at  least  a  crime  not  so  great 
that  the  punishment  can  be  of  longer  duration  than  six  years; 
or  wlio  have  not  been  punished  before  ;  or  who  even  are  yet  young 
(twenty-live  years  or  less).  In  short,  they  are  persons  where 
an  amelioration  may  be  hoped  for, 

2.  Prisoners  of  the  pnnuhing  class,  persons  confined  from  two 
to  six  years.  According  to  what  has  been  said  before,  this  claas 
consists  only  of  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age,  or  wlio  have  been 
punished  before.  The  crime  committed,  indeed,  is  here  not  great, 
but  the  moral  vior  is  broken  and  destroyed.  It  is  the  fixed  stock 
of  the  prisons,  inveterate  tliieves,  an  assemblage  of  persons, 
wretclied  and  enervate,  as  well  in  a  moral,  as  in  a  bodily  point 
of  view;  ruined  by  idleness,  drink  and  other  debauchery. 

3.  P?%8onera  of  the  j[mnuhing  class^  confined  from  six  years  to 
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life.  To  t)iis  class  belong  those  wlio  are  called  **  great  crtmimils/' 
But,  altlioiigli  the  crime  committed  nmj  be  great,  it  is  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  coarse  that  it  has  always  Bpning  out  of  a  thoroughly 
corrupted  nature;  it  often  stands  solitary,  and  has  been  committed 
in  a  TMonieTitary  passion  or  in  a  desperate  mental  depression. 

For  these  three  classes  of  prisoners  we  have  now  four  prisons, 
to  wit : 

For  the  first  class  (males),  the  cell-prison  at  YndsloesviDe  (two 

^Danish  miles  from  Copenhagen),  with  400  solitary  cells,  beside 

some    dark    cells    for    punishment,   and    some    light    ones    for 

reception.     It  was  built  for  ahout  $412,500,  and  has  been   used 

since  the  end  of  1859, 

For  the  second  class  (males)^  the  common  congregate  prisons  in 
Copenhagen  and  in  Viborg  (in  Jutland),  %vith  common  halls  for 
working  and  cells  for  the  night,  ejieh  for  400  prisoners.  In  each 
of  these  prisons  are  common  sleeping-halls  for  old,  decrepit  per- 
sons whom  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  sleep  alone.  There  are  like- 
wise in  each  of  them  tit\y  daj'  cells,  of  which  some  are  dark. 
These  arc  nsed  as  reception  cells  for  prisoners  lately  arrived,  or  as 
punir^hing-cells.  li^th  prisons  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  that  in 
Copenhagen  in  1806,  fur  about  $110,200,  and  that  in  Viborg 
in  1805,  for  alwut  §73,900. 

For  ike  third  class  (males),  the  common  prison  at  Horsens  (Jut- 
land), with  common  working-ltalls  and  niglit-eells  for  500  prison- 
era.  As  in  the  two  preceding  pnsons,  there  arc  here  common 
sleeping- rooms  for  old  persons,  and  solitary  cells  for  reception  and 
punishment.  To  the  prison  that  is  sitnated  outside  the  town  are 
attached  twenty-five  Danish  acres  (tnns)  of  land  (each  acre  or 
"tun-'  being  equal  to  14,000  square  yards),  that  there  maybe 
opportunity  to  let  the  prisoners  work  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
built  in  1853,  and  cost  ahout  $234,600. 

4.  For  femaU  prisooei-s,  we  have  but  one  prison,  which  is  m 
Copenhagen,  with  day-cells  for  prisoners  for  ameliorating,  and 
with  common  working-halls  and  night  cells  for  the  punishing  class, 
for  400  prisoners.     It  was  built  in  18ti4  ft^r  about  $94,000. 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  prisons  has  a  light,  spacious  and 
beautifully  furnished  church,  provided  with  an  organ.  In  the 
infirmaries,  which  are  either  separated  from,  or  form  a  wing  of, 
the  prison,  and  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  court-yard  for  exer 
cise,  there  are,  besides  large  and  well-ventilated  rooms  for  the  sick 
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yu^xilj^  lh0if^  ar^  btttLIxi^'ffvxnft,  «is&  eciSd.  wa  ft2-i  foop 
inff^f  %tA  \^Aik  ii^iii0i^  tlMre  jve  id  the  yrA'XL  iTgeif,  Im^Si^ 
r^^yr/^  {^yr  t>i«  ynnffMorh  vlio  sn;  veC ;  tikoe  are  refoUrij  hmthed. 

Tf^  yri'^i^  \Ar^  b^E^ft  airnujig»4  in  difiereot  vaj%.  In  Viid- 
Um^vUI^.^  %\$^h  ift  II  vater-^kiiet  in  evii  ceS,  ooonecting  with  a 
l^<;iiat  k^nf^sr.  Vrf^n  odi  ck>iet  ii  fnpe  descends  to  a  great 
ori/i/rr  fprowA^  tbroagfi  vbich  the  Iksoet,  bj  the  fbree  of  the 
ur^i  4riv4in  //tiUuie  ttie  ooter  wM  of  the  prifcn.  Daring  the  ten 
jr^^ftm  tbU  [/riv^j  luw  existed,  not  the  least  inoonvenienoe  has  been 
felt  fffffn  ibis  carise.  In  prisons  near  or  in  towns  where  it  has  not 
\fi*AiU  \fm%h\H  to  make  a  sewer,  the  day-cells  have  in  the  wall, 
Ui*M  tbi;  (hptff^  a  Sfrtuise  or  opening  into  which  the  night-veasel  may 
\h%  put  fr/;rri  tlie  r^ell,  and  taken  out  from  the  corridor.  From  thia 
o\ntuiup(  iUarii  ii^tniH  a  small  pipe  in  the  wall  np  to  the  roof,  throogh 
wbi/;li  ibi;  foul  air  esr^apes.  In  the  conmion  prisons,  there  are  in 
isM/'Ji  nit  pry  pririos,  afler  the  system  of  Marino,  where  the  liquid  is 
N49|iHr«U5tfl  form  the  dry  fieeces,  which  last  are  put  into  barrels 
stand iriK  in  the  cellar.  There  are,  also,  urinals  in  the  court- 
yanis. 

Kn4ih  prison  has  its  own  kitchen  and  bake-honse;  the  food  is 
csookftd  by  stisam.  There  is  also  a  wash-house  and  a  drying  room 
iumtmiUul  with  it.  The  prisoners  do  the  washing  themselTea. 
All  iho  wutfsr,  as  well  for  the  washing  as  for  the  bathing,  is 
iMmiful  by  stcmiri. 

1'bu  wanning  is,  in  Vridloesville,  effected  by  heated  water;  in 
tho  fninalo  prison  at  0()]>onhagon,  partly  by  steam  and  partly  by 
NtovoN  ;  tlio  latter  alone  are  used  in  the  other  prisons.  The  stovea 
aro  ptiidod  In  the  corridor.  All  the  sick  rooms  are  heated  exclu- 
sively hy  Ati)Viw,  in  onlor  to  regulate  the  temperature  according  to 
ptioiillnrlty  of  the  illness. 

T\u)  prisons  aro  lighted  by  gas.  All  the  day-cells  and  the 
working  halls  are  lighted  up,  but  the  prisoner  is  not  himself  maa- 
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ter  of  the  gas- cock  ;  this  is  affixed  to  the  tuhe  outside,  in  the  cor- 
ridor. The  night-cells,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  lighted  up;  they 
only  receive  a  feeble  light  from  the  corridor  without. 

The  day-cells  are  furnished  as  in  the  jails.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, there  is  used  here,  instead  of  a  bed,  a  hammock,  which  is 
rolled  up  tn  the  day-time  and  placed  on  the  shelf  In  the  night- 
cells  there  are  only  a  bed,  a  stool  for  the  clothes,  and  a  chamber 
utensil.  The  common  working-halls  are  furnished  according  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  work.  Each  prisoner  has  his  working-place, 
where  the  implements  and  tools  confided  to  him  are  to  remain. 
However,  there  is  in  each  hall  a  large  cujiboard,  with  several  com- 
partments, one  of  which  is  assigned  for  the  keeping  of  liis  victuals 
and  eating  utensils.  Each  has  also  a  shelf  for  books,  that  may 
not  be  used  during  the  hours  of  work.  Moreover,  there  are  hung 
npon  the  walls  regulations  for  the  daily  order,  the  discipline,  the 
necessary  tasks,  the  earnings  by  extra  work  and  the  rations. 
Each  working-hall  has  ita  overseer ;  in  the  cell  prisons  there  is 
one  overseer  to  every  sixteen  prisoners.  Generally,  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  prison  have  their  dwelling  there.  In  the  prison 
itself,  the  overseers  ha%"e  apartments  for  their  accommodation, 
generall}'  two  to  one  room*  But  the  other  functionaries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  porter^  live  outside  the  prison,  into  which  their 
families  and  domestics  are  not  permitted  to  enter. 

The  otlier  points  to  be  noticed,  with  respect  to  our  prisons  may 
be  treated  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  admhiwtraiion,  ~  K)X  prisons  are  subject  to  the  office 
for  prison  atfairs,  established  immediately  under  the  ministry  of 
justice ;  its  chief  confers  with  the  minister,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
inspect  as  well  the  jails  as  the  higher  prisons,  on  whose  cundition 
he,  every  year,  submits  a  report  to  the  ministry.  Every  fifth  year 
these  reports  are  pn]>li6hed.  At  the  head  of  each  prison  stands  a 
dirtctor^  under  him  an  mswtant  and  ixjirst  overseer.  Each  prison 
has,  further,  a  hook-keeper ^  who  keeps  the  accounts,  and  has  the 
oversight  of  the  work ;  a  steward ^  who  has  charge  of  the  food,  the 
clothing,  the  inventory,  and  is  also  cashier  f  two  clerks  ^'  r porter j* 
an  overseet*  of  th£  injinnary  ;  a  kite/ten  keeper  *  several  maie  ser- 
vants ;  a  messenger  /  twenty  to  twenty-four  onerseerSy  who  have  the 
immediate  cliarge  of  the  prisoners ;  and,  finally,  several  masters, 
as  well  with  respect  to  work  as  to  building.  For  surveiU^tice  duT- 
ing  the  night,  the  required  outside  special  officers  are  appointed ; 
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only  the  latter  are  armed,  tlioagli  all  the  inferior  officers  wear  tmi- 
furmd.  Military  guard  was  abolished  five  years  ago.  In  the  female 
prison  at  Copenhagen  are  appointed  $^  directress  ;  ^  superior  Jh 
overseer  ;  sixteen  to  twenty  female  overseers;  and  a  special  ffitc 
fur  the  niglit.  The  directress  is  subject  to  the  director  of  the  male 
prison.  With  the  exception  of  the  director^  the  chaplain,  and  the 
physician,  all  the  functionaries  are  women.  Finally,  each  prii&ott 
baa  a  chaplain^  a  physician^  and  teachers  of  both  sexes.  They  are* 
all  subject  to  the  director,  who  alone  corresponds  with  the  min- 
istry. 

2.  The  pastoral  care  and  teaching,— An  arrangement  which  I 
believe  peculiar  to  our  prisons  is,  that  the  congregation  belonging 
to  the  church  of  the  prison  consists,  not  only  of  the  prisonei'Sy  but 
of  all  the  functionaries  of  the  establishment,  with  their  respective 
families,  the  female  members  of  which  have  a  place  in  the  chnrclij 
where  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  male  prisoners.  Before  the  ej 
of  the  prisonora  we  receive  the  eucharist,  as  we  also  let  our  chil- 
dren be  baptized  and  confirmed  tliere.  We  and  our  families  thua 
form  one  church  community  with  the  prisoners.  The  prayers  and 
the  chanting  of  hymns  ascend  in  unison  to  Ilim  before  whom  we 
all  are  kneeling,  and  for  whose  mercy  we  all  alike  supplicate. 
Formerly  this  was  not  the  case.  There  were  even  special  hymn 
books  and  prayer  books  for  the  prisons.  Now  the  prisoners  use  the 
same  hymn  book  that  is  used  every wliere  in  the  country,  and  which 
they  have  known  and  used  from  infancy.  The  old  aira  and  the  old 
hymns  which  they  learned  as  childreUj  now  again — ^pcrhai>5  after 
the  lapse  of  mimy  years  — are  heard  by  them,  and  often  call  forth 
a  longing  regret  for  the  time  when  sin  had  not  yet  tainted  their 
minds.  It  is  only  by  tlius  participating  in  all  the  services  of  the 
church  that  the  prisoner  will  feel  the  full  significance  of  the  woi'ship. 
By  having  as  little  as  possible  the  feeling  of  being  a  pri.soner  in  the 
house  of  God,  where  the  oflScer  is  sitting  not  simply  as  his  guanl, 
but  also  as  a  member  of  the  same  flock,  by  dint  of  being  placed 
under  the  same  conditions  with  all  others,  the  bitter  and  hard 
heart  relents  and  softens,  the  affrighted  and  oppressed  mind  id 
raised  and  strengthened.  And  if  this  has  a  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  prisoner,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  also  a  good  effect 
upon  ua,  who  are  thereby  reminded  that  we  are  all  sinnei^s,  and 
that  we  ought  not,  with  pharisaic  pride,  to  presume  upon  right- 
eousness in  comparison  with  our  imprisoned  brethren.     Kot  only 
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IB  it  very  seldom  tliat  disurders  are  coniniilted  in  the  diurcli,  but 
the  fervor  with  wliich  the  prisoners  participate  in  tlie  holy  actions, 
when  we  have  our  children  Imptized  or  confirmed,  or  when  we 
receive  the  encliarist,  proves  conchisively  that  tlieir  hearts  sympa- 
thize with  our  feelinga.  Every  Sunday  and  holiday  divine  service 
is  eelel>rated,  at  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  be  present ; 
but,  of  coursej  he  partakes  of  the  Lord's  supper  only  when  lie 
wihiies  it  himself.  Once  a  week  the  prisoners  are  exercised  in  sing- 
ing hymns.  In  the  cell  prison  the  chaplain  visits  the  prisoners; 
whereas  in  the  common  prisons,  they  have  tire  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  chaplain,  who,  besides,  visits  tlie  working  halls.  Once  a 
week  the  chaplain  delivers  religious  lectures,  at  which  the  attend* 
ance  of  the  prisonet^s  is  optional. 

Each  prison  has  a  good  library,  for  the  replenishment  of  which 
the  state  allows  a  certain  sum  every  year.  The  distribution  of 
the  books  takes  place  either  by  the  chaphiin  or  by  the  head 
teacher.  The  distribution  of  the  religious  books  is  only  made  by 
tlie  chaplain. 

In  the  cell-prison  each  prisoner  receives  instruction  in  the  cell, 
and,  in  addition,  two  lessons  a  week  iu  the  school ;  but  prisoners 
who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  twenty-tive  years  receive 
three  lessons.  In  the  cominon  prisons,  instruction  is  given  only 
on  Sundays,     The  attendance  upon  school  is  not  obligatory  here, 

3,  Lobar,  Labor  and  occupation  are  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  right  exaction  of  punishment.  From  this  point  of  view  tlie 
labor  is  considered,  but  not  as  a  source  of  income.  The  inten- 
tion iii,  tluit  labor  shall  serve  |>artly  to  preserve  and  promote  as 
w*ell  the  bodily  m  the  spiritual  health  of  the  prisoner,  and  partly 
to  educate  hiiu  for  liberty.  These  are  the  only  views  considered 
in  making  ciioice  of  occupation,  while  pecuniary  considerations 
prevail  oidy  as  far  as  there  is  a  (|nestion  as  to  the  kind  of  labor 
equally  serviceable  to  the  other  ends  named.  And  these  views 
have,  as  regards  the  choice  between  letting  the  prisoner  work  for 
the  account  of  the  state  or  for  that  of  private  parties,  determined 
for  the  latter.  What  is  called  tlic  "contract  systetn  "  has,  especially 
in  the  last  report  of  the  iirison  association  of  New  York,  been 
subjected  to  a  scathing  examination.  I  shall  not  deny  that  the 
system,  as  it  exists  in  your  country,  is  open  to  much  criticii?m,  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  somewhat  at  large,  explain  the  reasons  why, 
dui'ing  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  aimed  at  getting  the  labor,  as  a 
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business  enterprige,  given  into  the  bands  of  private  persons;  and! 
I  shall  describe  in  what  manner  our  relations  to  them  are  arranged 
in  Denmark, 

Belure  the  reform  of  the  prisons  was  commenced  here,  that  is, ' 
till  al)out  the  year  1840,  the  contract  system  partly  prevailed, 
whidi,  ill  one  of  our  prisons  (Viborg),  was  developed  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  whole  establishment  was  let  out  on  lease  to  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  who  supplied  the  prisoners  with  food  and  clothes,  and 
indeed  provided  for  all  their  necessities,  w^hile  be  took  the  wholoj 
income  of  their  work,  and  received,  into  the  bargain,  an  annual 
allowance  from  the  state.  The  director  ivaa  nothing,  while  the 
contractor  considered  himself  as  the  only  governor,  and  that  even 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  solicited  the  government  to  leave  to  him 
the  annual  proposal  of  pardons  to  prisoners  qualified  therefor,  a 
request,  however,  that  was  not  complied  with.  All  the  irregular- 
ities arising  from  such  a  contract  system  I  need  not  mention. 
They  were  so  great  that  the  government  Irom  1845  transferred 
the  %vhole  business  of  %vorking  the  prisoners  to  the  officers  of  the 
tate.  Masters  were  appointed,  who  received  their  pay  from  the 
state,  and  the  superintendence  uf  all  the  labor  was  confided  to 
t!io  director,  who  had  a  fixed  annual  salary,  and,  besides,  a  certain 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  labor.  The  chief  occupation  was  mak- 
ing woolen-ware,  as  cloth,  earjiets,  horse-cloths,  under-jackets  and 
stockings;  also  manufacturing  linen  cloth  and  twist  stuffs,  which 
articles  were  sold  from  the  prison  itself.  To  the  pay  of  the 
adniioistration  and  the  officers,  to  the  support  of  the  prisonei's  and 
the  repair  of  the  buildings,  the  state,  of  course,  gave  annual  allow- 
ances, whereas  it  paid  directly  to  each  prison  a  fund  that  was  made 
fruitful  in  the  best  way  possible.  It  soon,  however,  appeared  that 
the  benefits  aimed  at  by  this  change  were  most  insignificant,  as 
well  in  a  financial  as  in  a  reforming  point  of  view. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  prison  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  every  private  manufactory.  The  establishment  had, 
indeed,  some  advantages,  particularly  in  tlie  cheap  labor,  but  it 
had  far  more  difiicuUies,  which  it  was  almost  an  impossibility  to 
overcome.  It  was,  of  course,  like  every  otlier  manufactory,  sub- 
ject to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  but  it  was,  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  of  materials  as  to  the  selling  of  its  goods, 
not  able  to  use  these  occasions  to  the  profit  of  the  establishment  j 
nay,  it  often  happened  that  the  prisons  kept  great  stores  of  goods  , 
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unauUl^  wln(;h,  in  onler  to  procure  nioijcy  for  t^ontiniiinf;  business, 
llicy  were  afterwanl  ubliged  to  sell  at  any  price,  by  public  auction. 
Further,  the  goods  made  id  the  prisons  were  always  of  an  interior 
quitlity  to  those  from  private  nianufactories,  where  tliey  had  skilled 
workmen  and  better  and  more  experienced  masters  ;  where  both  tho 
locality  and  the  machinery  were  better  adaj^tcd  to  numiifacfcorhij; 
purposes ;  and,  finally,  where  steam  power  could  be  used,  whereby 
the  fabrics  could  be  made  more  uniform  than  by  hand.  Thus 
there  wTre  years  wlieu  a  prison  had  only  loss  by  the  labor  of  its 
inmates;  and  the  average  proiit  a  day  for  each  prisoner  was  but 
three  cents, 

Sudi  a  tinaneial  loss  the  fitate,  however,  would  have  bomo 
withmit  murmur,  had  it  really  contributed  to  promote  the  disci- 
pline of  tlie  prisoners;  but  this  was  far  from  being  tlie  ca^^o,  Tlie 
director  of  the  prison,  who  was  made  answerable  for  the  success 
of  the  business,  and  who  also  was  interested  in  it  by  receiving  a 
share  of  the  profits,  became,  in  some  sense,  a  manufacturer,  who 
was  tempted  to  forward  the  working  at  the  expense  of  the  moral 
improvement  of  the  prisoners.  It  was  an  honor  and  a  proiit  to 
get  the  utmost  possible  out  of  the  labor;  the  least  costly  establish* 
ment  p^ot  the  pretercnce ;  and  tlie  best  prisoner  was  he  who  earned 
the  most  for  tJio  state.  No  doubt,  the  health  of  the  prisoner  wad 
taken  care  of,  fijr  by  that  means  the  labor  was  forwarded  ;  but  hia 
moral  amelioriation  was  considered  of  little  account,  for  all  tending 
to  that  only  caused  waste  of  time.  Tims,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when,  on  examining  the  register  of  punishments,  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  a  propoitionally  large  number  of  corporal  punish- 
ments, the  director  of  the  prison  replied  :  "  The  lash  saves,  but 
the  cell  wastes,  the  time." 

As  the  director,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  understand  manufao- 
turing,  and  was  thus  a  bad  manager  of  tbe  whole  business,  he  was 
obliged,  in  that  respect,  to  consult  the  masters  and  submit  to  their 
advices.  The  pbm  was  tried  in  the  prison  at  Ilorsens,  w*hen,  in 
1853,  it  was  attempted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  meet  these  dithcul- 
ties  by  appointing  a  first  taskmaster,  who  had  charge  of  the  whole 
working  of  the  prisoners.  But  it  very  soon  appeared  that  thns 
there  was  created  a  most  pernicious  division  of  authority,  since,  in" 
order  to  find  an  able  first  taskmaster,  he  must  be  offered  a  high 
salary,  so  that,  at  least  in  that  respect,  he  was  put  on  a  footing 
with  the  director.     The  aim  of  the  latter  was  the  discipline  ;  that 
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of  tlie  former  the  labor ;  and  tlins  they  often  worked  in  directions 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  labor,  rightly  employed,  is  a  means 
for  the  discipline,  and  this  agency  ought,  as  every  other,  to  be  put 
exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  director.  This  soon  made  itself 
evident,  and  after  the  lapse  of  but  three  months,  the  first  taskmas- 
ter was  dismissed  and  his  ofiice  abolished. 

I  have  shown  how  the  administration,  by  managing  the  labor  in 
the  way  of  business,  came  into  a  false  position  as  regarded  ita 
principal  aim,  and  how  the  prisoner  became  the  victim  of  this  cir- 
cnmstance.  I  have  before  said  that  when  the  labor  was  made 
first,  the  clever  workman  was  placed  in  the  foremost  rank.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  the  cleverest  workman  is  far  from  being 
the  best  prisoner.  He  wlio  had  repeatedly  been  in  prison,  and 
who  understood  the  work  done  there,  was,  in  that  respect,  far  in 
advance  of  his  comrades.  He  acquired  a  supremacy  over  the  bet- 
ter prisoners,  who  were  there  for  the  first  time,  and  this,  of  course, 
created  dissatisfaction  and  a  well  founded  opinion  Jis  to  the  injus- 
tice and  selfishness  of  the  administration.  The  whole  principle 
gave  the  advantage  to  evil,  and  caused  envy,  ill-will  and  bit- 
terness. 

Another  circumstance  was,  that,  for  financial  reasons,  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  labor  in  the  prisons,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
one  and  the  same  kind.  Different  kinds  of  labor  demand  difibr- 
ent  masters  and  a  diversity  of  powers  on  the  part  of  the  director 
that  cannot  be  expected.  The  result  was,  that  the  prisoners  were 
taught  a  business  for  which,  when  set  at  liberty,  they  had  no  use, 
for  Denmark  is  not  a  manufacturing  country. 

There  are  here  very  few  manufactures,  and  they  principally  man- 
ufactures of  cloth.  The  chief  sources  of  income  in  this  country 
are  agriculture  and  sea-faring.  Not  one  among  a  hundred 
was  able,  after  recovering  his  liberty,  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the 
trade  he  had  been  put  to  in  the  prison. 

Finally,  I  must  observe  that  here,  as  in  other  countries,  well 
founded  complaints  arose,  that  the  industry  in  the  prisons,  which 
went  only  in  one  or  two  distinct  directions,  were  in  a  high  degree 
injurious  to  free  labor,  especially  by  the  forced  sales  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  prisons  that  so  frequently  took  place. 

For  these  various  reasons  the  aim  has  been,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  to  transfer  the  management  of  prison  labor  into  the  hands 
of  private  persons.     To  this  end  two  methods  have  been  adopted : 
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Either  orders  are  accepted  from  private  persons,  who  tliciiiselvcs 
furnish  tlie  raw  materiul,  in  whicli  ease  payment  is  made  accord- 
ing to  measure  and  weight ;  or^  a  eertain  iiuiober  of  prisoners  are 
let  to  a  citizen  contractor  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  siiui  i>er 
day  for  each  prisoner.  In  the  former  ease  the  contractor  is  entirely 
excluded  from  the  prison,  and  the  work  is  superintended  by  the 
masters  of  the  establishment.  In  the  latter  case,  where  the  work 
is  supervised  by  the  contractor's  mastei's,  a  contract  therefor  is  con- 
cluded between  the  chief  of  the  prison  department  (not  tlie  direc- 
tor of  the  establishment)  on  one  side,  and  the  contractor  on  the 
other,  of  which  contract  the  director  receives  a  copy,  for  the  regu 
lution  of  his  conduct  nnder  it.  The  most  important  items  of  such 
a  contract  are  — 

1.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  the  prison  to  place  a  eertain  portion 
of  tlie  whole  number  of  prisoners  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractor; 
yet  the  latter  mnst  submit  to  a  teniporary  diminution  of  that  num- 
ber when  a  prisoner  is  sick,  or  is  undergoing  punishment,  or 
becomes  disabled  from  other  reasons  not  to  be  foreseen, 

2.  With  respect  to  the  length  and  porii?ible  interruptions  of  the 
working  time,  the  contractor  is  obliged  to  submit  implicitly,  not 
only  to  the  regulations  for  the  daily  order  and  discipline  of  the 
establishment,  sncli  as  those  now  existing  or  may  hereafter  be  intro- 
duced, but  also  to  tlie  particular  dispositions  made  in  this  behalf 
by  the  director. 

3.  No  new  kind  of  work  mnst  be  commenced,  and  no  new  imple- 
ment must  be  used,  without  the  i>ennission  of  the  director, 

4.  The  contractor  has  the  exclusive  riglvt  to  have  done  in  the 
prison  the  kind  or  kinds  of  labor  introduced  by  lum,  so  that  in 
the  same  prison  the  same  kind  of  work  is  not  performed  for  more 
than  one  contractor. 

5.  The  contractor  supplies,  for  himself,  all  tlie  machinery,  tools 
and  implements  necessary  for  tlie  work  to  be  done. 

G,  The  selection  of  prisoners  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

7.  The  promise  is  given  to  the  contractor  to  retain,  as  far  as  poa- 
sibie,  the  prisoners  once  allowed  to  him  ;  but  the  director  h  always 
at  liberty,  without  giving  any  reason  or  indemnity  therefor,  to  take 
prisoners  away  from  the  work  of  the  contractor;  the  original  num- 
ber, however,  is  to  be  filled  out  again  by  other  prisoners. 

8,  The  prison  is  not  at  all  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which 
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the  prisoners  perform  the  work  required  or  treat  the  materials  or 
tools  delivered  to  them,  although,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  pris- 
oner, for  badly  performing  his  work  or  for  improper  treatment  of 
what  has  been  intrusted  to  him,  is  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  transgression. 

9.  The  contractor  is  obliged  himself  to  pay  salaries  to  the  mas- 
ter or  the  masters,  who  may  be  necessary  in  his  view  for  managing 
his  business ;  but  such  master  cannot  begin  his  task  until  he  is 
accepted  by  the  director,  who  must  inquire  into  his  former  life. 
These  masters  have,  with  respect  to  the  daily  order  and  discipline, 
to  submit  to  the  director,  just  as  if  they  were  appointed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  establishment.  For  breach  of  the  daily  order,  the 
director  can  dismiss  a  master,  and  instantly  exclude  him  from  the 
establishment.  Nobody,  besides  the  contractor  himself  and  his 
masters,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  prison. 

10.  For  each  prisoner,  whose  working  abilities  have  been  let  to 
the  contractor,  the  latter  pays  a  fixed  sum,  every  month,  to  the 
casliier  of  the  establishment  before  the  3d  day  of  the  month. 
If  this  is  not  done  by  the  14th,  the  director  is  at  liberty  to  give 
the  contractor  an  immediate  warning.* 

11.  In  case  a  prisoner  is  taken  away  from  work,  on  account  of 
Illness,  after  one  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  contractor  pays  for  a  whole  day, 
but  nothing,  if  the  removal  takes  place  before  this  time.  If  the 
director  takes  a  prisoner  away  from  work,  it  ought,  ordinarily,  to 
be  done  at  the  end  of  a  working  day. 

12.  For  each  prisoner  who  is  fully  occupied  the  contractor  pays 
eighteen  cents  per  day.  To  prove  the  fact  of  full  occupation,  a 
declaration,  put  down  in  writing  by  the  book-keeper  and  the  first 
overseer,  is  valid  and  obligatory  on  the  contractor. 

13.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  contractor  to  give  every  year,  if  de- 
manded, a  report  to  the  director  in  reference  to  the  manufacturing 
operations  of  the  prisoners  employed  by  him. 

14.  Each  master  must,  every  week,  on  a  day  fixed  for  that  pur- 
pose, give  a  report  to  the  book-keeper  of  what  each -of  the  prisoners 
at  his  disposal  has  performed. 

♦  According  to  the  later  contracts,  the  payment  is  delivered,  beforehand^  tho 
first  of  every  month  for  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  who,  on  that  day,  are 
working  for  the  contractor,  after  which,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  a  final  settle- 
ment for  the  month  is  made. 
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15.  T!ie  anionnt  of  work  required  is  fixed  by  tlie  director,  who, 
likewise,  has  to  deteniiine  the  earnings  allowed  to  the  prisoner  for 
extra  work,  which  are  paid  out  of  tlie  cash  of  the  establishment. 

Besides  tlie  points  menlioned,  there  are  some  of  only  local 
interest. 

Such  a  contract  as  I  have  described  is  generally  not  eonchided 
for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years.  The  contractor,  as  already 
observed,  does  not  get  a  certain  number  of  prisoners,  but  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  whole  nnniber,  as  this  is  ever  changing. 

In  the  choice  of  occupations,  the  discipline,  the  healtli,  and  the 
future  of  the  prisoner  are  now  the  otily  decisive  considerations. 
Care  is  taken  that  there  be  such  a  variety  of  occupations  that  each 
prisoner  may  have  an  employment  suited  to  his  peculiar  aptitude 
and  abilities.  Thus  we  have,  in  our  prisons,  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent industries,  as  weaving  of  cotton  and  linen,  lace  making, 
needle  making,  weaving  of  stockings,  manufacturing  of  crockery 
ware,  sewing  of  gloves,  cork  and  bong  cutting,  brush  making, 
cig'ir  making,  planing  of  wooden  threads  (for  matches  and 
Venetian  blinds),  mannfacture  of  wooden  blinds,  weaving  of 
cocoa  fibres  for  floor  carpets  and  mats,  the  making  of  fiwimniing 
girdles,  etc. 

In  this  way  about  80  per  cent  of  our  prisoners  are  occupied. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent  are  employed  by  the  state  itself,  of 
which  I  shall  give  an  account  hereafter. 

In  the  prisons  best  situated  fur  the  purpose,  we  have  eome 
nnacliinery  for  the  manufactui'©  of  cloth.  In  one  are  made  all  the 
woolen  stuffs  for  tlie  clothing  of  the  prisoners ;  woolen  jackets, 
stockings  and  blankets  for  the  beds.  In  another  establishment  is 
made  all  the  linen  clotliing.  Generally,  prisoners  who  had  pre- 
viously been  artisans,  continue  their  trade  for  the  account  of  the 
Btite,  in  case  they  are  likely  to  continue  it  when  they  have 
recovered  their  liberty.  In  the  service  of  the  establishment  are 
thus  eraployeil  a  quantity  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  smiths, 
masons,  wooden  shoeraakei's,  tinkers,  etc, 

ricking  tow  and  feathers  is  only  used  either  as  an  employment 
fur  new-comers,  or  for  aged  persons  who  cannot  be  employed  in 
any  other  way,  or  as  a  di'^ciplinary  punidiment. 

Finally,  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  are,  as  is  customary  in  other 
countries,  employed  in  the  prisons  in  domestic  services. 

At  the  prison  of  Ilorscns,  into   whicli,   as    bjfore   mentioned, 
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prisoners  are  sentenced  only  for  a  long  term  of  years  or  for  life, 
there  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  considerable  area  of  land,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  which  prisoners  are  employed  during  the  last  years  of 
their  punishment ;  or,  if  they  are  prisoners  for  life,  when  ten  years 
of  punishment  have  been  completed  ;  on  the  condition,  however, 
that  the  prisoner  has  behaved  well. 

From  the  species  of  contract  system  described  above,  we  have 
not,  as  yet,  experienced  the  least  inconvenience.  The  ministry 
seeks,  as  it  appears  from  the  rules  in  the  contract,  in  every  man- 
ner to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  director;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  the  contractor  all  possible  complaisance,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  business.  The  prison  administration  and  the  con- 
tractor are  on  very  good  terms  with  each  other.  They  are  all,  by 
their  own  wish,  of  course,  members  of  the  prison  societies  for 
assisting  prisoners  when  set  free;  and  they  have  helped  many  a 
prisoner,  on  whom  they  have  bestowed  their  good  will,  and  pro- 
cured employment  for  him  in  free  society. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  we  have  also  made  considerable 
advance.  Formerly  the  average  profit  of  the  work  was  only  three 
cents  a  day  for  each  prisoner.  Now  we  gain,  in  the  congregate 
common  prisons,  for  each  prisoner,  almost  ten  cents,  and  in  the 
cell-prisons,  eight  cents  every  day,  net  proceeds. 

4.  The  dietary.  Tlie  food  supply  ought  to  be  a  means,  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration,  to  give  weight  to  the  punishment, 
and  to  forward  its  aim,  which  is  the  moral  improvement  of  the 
prisoner.  In  our  prisons  the  food  is  required  to  be  wholesome, 
clean  and  sufiicient,  but  frugal  —  more  frugal  than  that  which  the 
common  laborer  in  society  is  generally  able  to  procure.  The  state 
provides  the  dietary  of  the  prisoners,  and  realizes  no  profits  except 
from  the  labor  used  by  contractors.  The  meals  are  cooked  and 
•tlie  bread  baked  in  the  prison. 

Dinner  is  the  principal  meal  of  our  prisoners,  and  is  as  follows: 

Sunday^  alternately  peas  and  bacon,  or  soup  and  beef. 

Monday  and  Thursday^  groats  boiled  in  water,  and  herrings. 

Wednesday^  peas  on  salted  horse-meat,  together  with  the  meat 

Tuesday  and  Friday^  rumford  soup,  with  groats  and  potatoes 
on  horse-meat,  together  with  the  meat. 

Saturday^  cabbage  on  salted  horse-meat,  together  with  the 
meat.* 

•  Hone-meat,  in  this  country,  is  eaten  only  by  the  poorest  portion  of  tlie  people. 
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Besides  the  dinner,  there  is  allowed  to  each  prisoner  every  day 
two  pounds  of  rye  bread  duriog  the  winter  (from  the  1st  November 
to  the  1st  May),  and  one  and  one  half  ponnds  during  the  summer  ; 
one-half  '*pot"  (one-half  pint)  of  beer  in  summer,  and  ui  winter 
one-quarter  pint  additional  of  warm  beer,  which  is  given  early  in 
the  morning. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  physician  can  prescribe  the  food  he 
finds  necessary  fur  his  patients.  The  prisoner  may  augment  and 
improve  the  ordinary  fare  by  his  earnings  from  extra  work,  of 
which  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  one-lialf,  the  other  half  being  laid 
aside  till  he  is  set  at  liherty.  The  first  half  is  not  paid  to  him  in 
money,  but,  on  a  certain  day  of  tlie  week,  the  overseer  writes 
down  what  he  wislies  delivered  for  it.  The  articles  which  he  ia 
permitted  to  buy  are  bread,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  herrings,  sugar, 
chewing  tobacco  and  snuff*. 

5.  The  chthing.  This  consistSj  for  the  men,  of  a  linen  shirt,  a 
woolen  jacket,  waistcoat  and  small  clothes,  of  uniformly  gray 
stutr  (until  180G  the  half  part  of  the  clothes  were  gray,  the  other 
half  a  yellow),  long  woolen  stuckings,  a  blue  linen  neckerchief,  and 
Bli]>pers  with  wooden  soles.  For  the  women,  a  linen  chemise, 
linen  bodice  and  drawers,  a  woolen  under  petticoat  and  a  woolen 
gown  of  uniform  gray,  togetljer  with  a  blue  linen  cap  and  necker- 
chief, woolen  stockings,  and  slippers  with  wooden  soles.  The  phy- 
sician prescribes  woolen  drawers  when  it  is  necessary ;  nearly  all 
the  old  prisoners  have  them  during  the  winter.  Linen  and  stock- 
ings are  changed  every  fortnight,  sheets  every  fourth  week. 

6.  Cleanliness,  The  prisoners  are  strictly  obliged  to  cleanliness. 
As  already  mentioned  they  are  regylarly  bathed.  Every  prisoner 
has  his  comb  and  his  towel,  and  gets  soap  every  week.  The 
domestic  cleanliness  is  not  better  iu  any  private  house. 

7.  T/u  annual  expenses  of  the  prisons.  As  it  perhaps  might  b© 
of  some  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  what 
our  prisons  cost  us  everij  yeat\  I  will  give  the  average  annual 
expenses  for  the  last  five  years  :* 

Dietary,  per  prisoner, §19  77 

Clothes,  per  prisoner, 5  84 

Bed  clothes,  per  prisoner, , .  1  09 

Warming,  per  prisuncr, 3  55 


♦  Corn  prices  have  been  very  higli  here  tbe  last  few  ycant 
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Lighting,  per  prisoner, $2  93 

Cleanliness,  per  prisoner, 1  20 

$33  37 

The  administration, 31  76 

Building  and  inventory, 4  01 

Sundries, 3  75 

$72  88 

Here,  of  course,  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  interest  of  tlie 
sum  expended  in  constructing  the  buildings  and  procuring  the 
inventory.  It  is  only  the  annual  expense  for  the  salaries  of  the  ad 
ministration,  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners  and  the  repair  of  the 
prisons.  When,  however,  the  average  income  from  the  labor  of 
the  prisoners  is  deducted  from  this,  which  is  $33.11,  the  annual 
cost  to  us  of  a  prisoner  is  $39.77. 

8.  The  statement  of  accounts. — Each  prison  has,  as  already 
mentioned,  its  cashier :  the  book-keeper  is  the  officer  to  whom  the 
management  of  account?  is  intrusted.  The  director  must  approve 
of  every  expense.  He  signs  his  assent  to  each  bill  that  is  to  be 
paid.  The  cashier  is  not  permitted  to  have  in  his  charge  a  greater 
Bum  than  about  $600.  All  over  that  amount  is  iu  a  safe,  to 
which  the  director  and  the  cashier  have  each  a  key. 

The  amount  necessary  for  the  current  expenses,  as  wages,  the 
subsistence  of  the  prisoners  and  the  repair  of  the  buildings,  is 
apportioned  every  month  by  the  superior  administration,  and  paid 
by  the  fisc  which,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  by  the  5th  of  every 
month  all  the  income  of  the  prisons.  Every  month  a  statement 
of  accounts  is  made,  and  sent  to  the  superior  administration,  iu  the 
office  of  which  a  statement  of  accounts  is  made  for  all  prisons.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  chief  to  take  care  that  the  sums  voted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  each  account  are  not  exceeded. 

These  accounts  are :  1.  The  adininistration  (a,  wages ;  J,  the 
food,  uniforms,  washing  and  all  other  entertainment  of  the  over- 
seers. Only  the  inferior  officers  have  these  things  in  natura.) 
2.  The  keeping  of  the  pi^isoners  («,  dietary ;  J,  clothes ;  c,  be  1- 
clothes;  d^  warming;  «,  lighting ; /,  cleanliness).  3.  The  build- 
ings  and  inventory,  4.  Sundries  (a,  fixed,  and,  S,  unforeseen  ex- 
penses). 6.  Provision  for  labor  (a,  for  purchasing  raw  materials; 
i,  for  repairing  machines  and  tools ;  c,  expenses  by  the  labor,  to 
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wliichbclong  the  extra  work-wages  to  the  prisoners).  9,  Theorderof 
the  day.  In  the  common,  prisons  it  is  as  the  following :  At  a  quarter 
to  5  ill  fill  miner  and  iv  quarter  to  6  In  winter,  the  prisoners  are  awak- 
ened bj  a  bell.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  must  be  dressed, 
and  the  prisoners  belonging  to  each  division*  are  let  out  in  two  par* 
ties  to  the  wash  room,  after  %vliieh  they  are  condueted  to  the  work- 
ing ball  and  reviewed  by  the  overseer.  One  of  the  pris^oners  reads 
a  morning  prayer,  and  then  the  work  commences.  This  is  con* 
tinned  until  eveuini^,  at  S  oVloek,  with  tlie  following  interruptions : 
From  half-past  7  until  8  o'clock,  breakfast;  12  to  1,  dinner;  5  to 
5^,  afternoon  Juncheon.  At  each  of  these  intervals  of  labor,  as 
well  as  rnoniing  and  evening,  the  prisonei's  get  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  the  latrines  belon^^insc  to  the  different  divisions.  Both 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  the  prisoners  are  in  the  court-yard, 
Imlf  an  liour  either  time.  They  here  take  exercise,  but  not  in  any 
fixed  order,  or  at  the  word  of  command,  »s  is  customary  in  the 
German  prisons.  Such  forced  exercise  will  scarcely  be  a  real  recre- 
ation. Breakfast  and  afternoon  luncheon  are  taken  in  the  work- 
ing hall,  but  dinner  is  eaten  in  the  corridor  outside  the  night  cells, 
where  there  are  dining  table  and  chairs.  To  each  division  belongs, 
besides  the  large  working  lial!,  a  smaller  working  room,  appropri- 
ated to  prisoners  who  either  are  quarrelsome,  or,  for  purposes  of 
discipline,  are  put  under  a  greater  constraint.  Two  prisonei*s  are 
not  permitted  to  be  alone  together  ;  they  must  be  either  one,  three, 
or  more.  At  8  o'clock,  when  tlie  working  time  is  over,  the  prisoner 
has  half  an  hour  for  arranging  his  work  and  gathering  up  liia  tools, 
after  which  the  j>risoners  are  drawn  up  in  order;  one  of  them  reads 
the  evening  prayer,  and,  when  the  overseer  has  reviewed  them, 
the}^  arc  led  to  the  night  cells,  where  they  may  not  carry  with  them 
any  of  their  tools  or  any  thing  else,  unless  they  have  been  exprcsly 
permitted  to  do  so. 

In  each  working  hall  two  of  the  prisoners  alternately  keep 
watch  every  week.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  watch  to  take  care  that 
nothing  of  the  inventory  snSers  any  damage,  that  no  panes  of 
glass  be  broken,  etc. ;  they  must  always  be  the  last  in  the  hall, 
when  the  prisoners  are  conducted  to  the  conrt-yard  or  elsewhere. 
They  are  made  answerable  for  every  disorder  of  snch  a  nature 


*  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  ibe  prisoti  is  divided  into  different  companies 
of  about  twont/  peraons  eacli,  and  tbat  thea©  companieB  are  separated  from  each 

18 
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that  it  must  have  been  impos&ible  for  them  not  to  perceive  it  It 
is  not  demanded  that  tliej  shall  be  informers ;  and  still  less  aro 
they  employed  as  spies  (every  system  of  espionage,  as  being  fatal  to 
mutual  coniidence,  I  consider  demoralizing  and  to  be  rejected), 
but  the  intention  is,  —  what,  also,  generally  has  been  attained, — 
that  tlie  real  offender  make  a  confession,  or  that  the  other  prisoners, 
wlien  they  know  him,  give  information  rather  than  see  the  inno- 
cent punished.  On  a  black-board,  in  the  hall,  the  numbers  of 
the  two  prisoners  who  act  as  watchmen  are  noted.  I  very  well 
know  that  it  is  dangerous  to  let  one  prisoner  be  the  superior  of 
another;  that  in  this  way  hypocrisy,  false  denouncements  and 
other  evils  are  engendered  ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that  this 
watch  is  not  allotted  to  any  one  as  a  trust,  but  rather  as  kind  of 
municipal  burden,  laid  upon  every  prisoner  in  his  turn.  A  pris- 
oner who  cannot  follow  this  order  of  the  day  does  not  remain 
among  the  division.  If  old  age  or  a  crippled  condition  is  the 
ground  of  his  disability,  he  is  removed  to  a  division  destined  only 
for  invalids,  where  the  order  of  the  day  is  modified  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  if  sickness  or  external 
wounds  are  the  reason,  the  prisonei*,  wlien  unable  to  work,  is  con- 
signed to  the  infirmary  where,  as  already  stated,  there  are  solitary 
cells  for  malingerers ;  for  real  invalids  there  are  common  sleeping- 
halls. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  cell  prisons  is  quite  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  working  time,  only  this  is  shorter,  because  the  pris- 
oner receives  instructions  on  the  working  days;  whereas  the  com- 
mon prisoner,  as  already  mentioned,  comes  to  school  only  on  Sunday. 

10.  Punishments.  Until  twenty  years  ago  the  different  prisons 
followed  different  rules  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  punish- 
ing authority.  The  most  common  punishments  consisted  in  bodily 
correction  either  by  the  cat  or  the  colt.  The  cat  consists  of  nine 
thin  threads,  with  three  knots  on  each  thread ;  the  colt  is  a  piece 
of  pitched  rope,  one  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference.  The  cat 
is  applied  on  the  naked  back,  but  the  jacket  and  the  shirt  are  between 
the  colt  and  the  back.  The  greatest  number  of  strokes  was  twice 
twenty-seven,  divided  so  as  to  be  given  on  two  successive  days. 
Besides  these  punishments,  there  were  crooking  —  that  is,  tying  in  a 
crooked  attitude  from  four  to  twenty-four  hours  —  and  solitary  con- 
finement not  exceeding  fifteen  days,  e'ther  combined  with  a  ration 
of  bread  and  water  or  without  such  addition.     The  bodily  punish- 
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toenta  were  inflicted  iq  the  presence  of  the  other  prisoners,  the 
oflfendcr  being  fastened  to  a  pole  standing  in  the  midat  of  tlio 
prison  court  and  called  the  punishing  pole.  Prisoners  who  had 
tried  to  escape  were,  during  the  night,  fettered  to  the  bed,  and  in 
the  day-tiine  they  either  wore  chains  or  a  wooden  block  at  t!ie  leg; 
their  hair  was  cropped  and  in  furrows,  that  they  might  be  known 
if  they  sliould  succeed  in  escaping.  Ungovernable  prisoners  either 
got  a  kind  of  screWj  by  which  the  thumbs  were  fastened  to  each 
other  on  the  back,  or  a  common  etrait-jacket. 

Od  the  3d  of  December,  1850,  there  was  enacted  a  law  for  all 
prisonorti,  fixing  the  punishments  which  the  dij'ector  is  allowed 
to  inflict,  when  he  does  not  consider  the  offence  committed  serious 
enough  to  bo  submitted  to  the  common  court  of  justice.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  law  are  as  follows: 

1,  Bodily  correction  of  cat,  not  exceeding  twenty-seven  strokes; 
polt  or  rattan  for  men  above  eighteen  years,  the  same  number  of 
Strokes;  not  exceeding  eighteen  strokes  of  rattan  for  women  abovo 
titleen  years,  and  for  male  persons  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
years;  children  not  above  fifteen  years  inay  be  whipped  to  the 
limit  of  eighteen  lashes. 

2*  Bread  and  water,  not  exceeding  fifteen  days ;  this  punisli- 
ment  to  be  undergone  in  solitary  cell. 

3,  Confining,  not  above  six  months,  to  a  solitary  cell,  with  or 
without  work ;  but,  if  without  work,  not  for  a  longer  time  at 
most  than  four  consecutive  weeks,  then  to  be  followed  by  an 
interval  of  at  least  one  week. 

Bodily  correction  must  not  take  place  nntil  the  physician  has 
declared  that  the  prisoner  can  endure  it  without  injury  to  healtlu 
It  must  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  director;  but  the  pris- 
oners are  not  allow^ed  to  witness  it.  Every  prisoner  who  sutlers 
such  a  puuis?hment  must  be  immediately  thereupon  removed  to  a 
solitary  cell  till  the  following  day. 

Bodily  correctiun  is,  generally,  only  to  be  applied  w^hen  kinder 
means  have  proved  insufficient. 

Every  punishment  is,  together  with  a  statement  of  tlie  character 
of  tljc  transgression,  to  be  entered  in  a  register  provided  thcretbr 
by  the  superior  administration  for  prison  affairs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  law,  which  still  exists  in  full 
vigor,  —  so  severe,  especially  with  respect  to  bodily  ]iunishments, — 
was  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  reconstruction  of  our  prisons  and 
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the  building  of  the  new  had  not  yet  taken  place.  These  repairs 
and  new  erections  having  been  accomplished,  the  law  now  Btands 
as  a  gloomy  incTncnto  of  the  times  when  the  state  souglitj  by  bloody 
punishment?,  dc&tnictive  of  liealth  (for  audi  the  cat  and  the  colt 
were),  to  put  a  stop  to  the  license  which  it  had  itself  pro%'oked  !>y 
buildings  deficient  in  point  of  security  and  fit  arranojenients,  by 
bad  and  insuthcient  supervision,  and  by  neglecting  all  end ea vers 
toward  moral  improvement 

By  the  better  arrangement  of  our  present  prisons,  a  multitude 
of  transgressions  have  vanished  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  as  a  con* 
Bcquence,  tlieir  punishment  as  well.  To  say  notliing  of  the  iuner  cell 
prisons  in  the  common  congregate  prisons^  the  effect  of  separating 
the  prisoners  into  different  divisions  is,  that  they  can  bo  more 
easily  governed,  and  the  consequence  is  that  severe  punishments 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  as  if  a  good  spirit  had 
entered  our  prisons;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  may  state  that,  in 
Horsens,  where  we  have  only  prisoners  on  sentences  from  seven 
years  to  life,  the  divisions  in  generous  rivalry  of  each  other  seek 
to  avoid  punishment.  Thus  there  are  divisions  wliere,  for  years, 
not  a  single  offence  against  discipline  has  been  con^mitted. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  a  good  state  of  things  when  only  thirty 
per  cent  of  tlie  prisoners  were  punished.  In  these  later  yeai^  we 
have  brctuglit  disciplinary  puuishuieuts  down  to  six  per  cent. 

Bodily  correction  is  now  very  seldom  used,  especially  on  women. 
Generally,  it  is  employed  only  on  prisoners  who  venture  an  assault 
upon  an  officer,*  or  young  male  prisoners  below  twenty  years  of 
age,  when  they  show  a  high  degree  of  resistance  or  a  shameless  and 
immoral  behavior;  and  in  that  case,  I  must  confess,  I  prefer  this 
kind  of  punishment.  As  the  wild  animal  cannot  be  tamed  when 
it  does  not  feel  that  its  master  has  complete  sway  over  it,  so  there 
are  prisoners  who,  on  account  of  their  savage  and  wicked  temper, 


•  Of  mardcrouB  attacks,  only  five  have  taken  place  dtirmjr  the  last  thirty 
years ;  one  on  a  director,  two  on  iilijsiciunB,  one  on  a  mtister,  and  onn  on  an  over 
mser.  None  of  them  succeeded.  Two  (tlir>fle  ou  the  director  and  oq  tlie  overseer^ 
Iho  latter  onl  J  three  yea  re  a^o)  were  punished  with  death;  and  in  one  of  these 
caaes  the  execution  was  performed  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  before  the  cje^  ot 
the  other  prieonera.  With  respect  to  the  three  other  attacks,  where  there  were 
cxteDuatin^  cSrcurastances^  the  puntshment  was  27  strokes  by  the  cat,  and  lal>or 
in  prison  for  life.  Cpon  the  whole,  resistance  against  an  otEcer  is  punished 
vtTj  severely,  when  the  latter  has  not  himself  given  the  occasion  by  his  own 
iuiprudeooe. 
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CiiO  be  governed  cmlj  when  tlio  colt  is  hanf^lng  above  their  heads. 
It  18  possible  that  such  a  prisoner  enn  be  bent  hy  more  lenient  pun- 
ishments, but  then  they  must  be  used  so  often  that,  at  last,  he  grow« 
weary  of  them,  and,  during  the  time  omplo3^ed  in  tliis  way,  ho  has 
^iven  the  other  prisoners  a  bad  example  and  liardened  his  own  mind. 
To  this  shonld  be  added  that,  as  the  prisoner  must  feel  the  power 
above  him,  so  the  administration  mnst  feel  that  it  has  itself  the 
sway.  Docs  the  administration  feel  its  want  of  power?  Then  it 
Wset)  its  courage  and  activity,  and  grows  indiftcrent. 

11.  Ii&war(h.  I  have  said  above,  that  formerly,  when  the  pris- 
ons were  badly  arranged  and  the  snpervision  slight  and  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  it  was  sought  to  repress  disorder  by  severe  bodily 
punishments,  for  really  tlie  object  waa  not  attained.  By  frequent 
nse  of  corporal  punishment,  such  punishment,  as  said  so  often  before, 
loses  its  [)owen  As  the  punishments  were  inflicted  before  the  eyes 
of  the  otlier  prisoners,  the  delinqnent  made  a  point  of  bearing  it 
without  wailing,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
And  how  often  was  he  not  really,  in  a  certain  point  of  view,  a 
martyr?  For  often  the  pnnishment  was  inflicted,  if  not  up(m  the 
quite  innoeent,  yet  upon  the  less  guilty.  The  sly  prisoner  laid  the 
phmand  induced  the  simple  or  ea^^y-minded  to  execute  it.  Denounce 
the  real  author  of  tlie  ofience  the  punished  prisoner  did  not ;  for, 
in  that  cnsc,  the  punishment  he  might  expect  from  his  comrades 
would  be  still  woi^se  than  that  inflicted  by  the  administration. 

What,  especially,  could  not  be  effected  by  severe  punishments 
was  diligence  in  work.  As  to  this  point  the  administration  felt  its 
want  of  power,  and  it  was  then  obliged,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
feeble  governments,  to  buy  what  it  could  not  obtain  in  any  other 
way.  Menaces  did  not  do  ;  consequently  it  must  bait.  As  baits  — 
for  another  name  I  cannot  give  the  rewards  then  in  use  — they  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  earnings  by  extra  work,  giving  to  the  pris- 
oner, for  what  he  performed  beyond  the  claily  obligatory  work,  a 
too  considerable  share  of  the  profits.  They  made  a  conclusion 
quite  right  for  the  time:  We  procure  tranquillity  to  oui*sclves,  wo 
render  the  priaoner  diligent,  and  we  have  ourselves  a  profit  by  it; 
for  by  his  earnings  we  earn  also*  The  earnings  of  the  prisoner 
were  paid  to  him  in  ready  money,  and,  for  the  most  part,  were 
eaten  and  drunk,  or  gambled  away  on  Sunday,  for  in  that  manner 
the  Sabbath  was  celebrated. 

That  there  was  given  the  prisoners  an  extra  meal  on  the  birth 
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day  of  the  king  cannot  be  considered  a  reward,  and  still  less  that 
tliey  were  permitted,  or,  what  was  worse,  connived  at,  in  procur- 
ing themselves  a  little  merriment.  Thus,  I  remember  that  the  first 
time,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  had  obtained  an  appointment  firom  the 
prison  at  Viborg,  I  was,  on  a  carnival  Monday,  asked  by  the  pris- 
oners to  witness  their  merry-making.  At  that  time,  the  prisoners 
were  still  in  possession  of  their  personal  clothing,  which  they 
matnally  lent  to  each  other,  in  order  to  represent  caricatures, 
partly  of  themselves,  partly  of  their  superiors. 

The  only  rewards  given  individually  were  pardons,  of  which 
the  director*  every  year,  on  the  king's  birthday  (possibly  you 
know  that  Denmark,  until  1848,  was  governed  by  sovereigns  with 
unlimited  power),  made  and  still  makes  proposals  to  the  ministry 
of  justice.  But  how  were  the  pardons  disposed  of?  Generally, 
they  were  only  given  to  prisoners  condemned  for  life.  What  was 
chiefly  taken  into  consideration  was  either  the  greater  or  less  dan- 
ger to  society  of  the  crime  committed,  or  how  far  the  person  con- 
cerned could  procure  for  himself  or  get  through  others  a  suste- 
nance without  being  a  burden  to  the  community,  or  whether  he 
could  obtain  the  means  to  leave  the  country  —  considerations  that 
were  all  from  the  social  point  of  view.  The  length  of  time  he 
had  passed  in  the  prison  was  also  taken  into  consideration,  as  well 
as  the  behavior  he  had  shown  there,  in  which  last  respect,  indeed, 
it  was  only  required  that,  during  the  last  year,  he  had  not  been 
punished  for  any  breach  of  discipline.  For  the  rest,  prisoners 
for  life  were  only  pardoned  —  which  is  still  tho  case  —  on  condi- 
tion that  if  they  again  commit  transgressions  of  tlie  law,  which  do 
not  draw  a  greater  punishment  upon  the  perpetrator,  they  are, 
without  any  judgment,  to  be  delivered  up  to  labor  in  prison  for  life. 

As  the  present  better  arrangement  of  our  prisons  has,  in  part, 
superseded  the  severer  punishments,  so  the  efiect  of  this  has  also 
been,  that  the  inconvenient  and  demoralizing  liberties  formerly 
allowed  to  the  prisoners  have  entirely  ceased.  The  earnings 
by  extra  work  have  been  lowered.  They  are  kept  as  a  stim- 
ulant to  diligence,  and  to  the  end  that  the  prisoners,  when 
they  are  set  at  liberty,  may  be  possessed  of  a  little  help  in  need, 
and  in  that  respect  they  may  be  considered  as  a  reward  ;  but,  as 

*  No  prisoner  in  this  country  is  permitted  to  send  in  himself  a  petition  for 
pardon,  tliough  such  petition  may  be  sent  in  from  kindred  or  friends,  which  often 
occasions  arbitrary  measures.    The  king  alone  has  the  right  to  pardon. 
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the  proportion  of  earnings  is  the  same  at  ench  stage  of  the  pimish- 
ment,  being  the  same  tlie  fii'st  day  ast!ie  last,  and  as  they  are  only 
given  for  diligence  shown,  they  are  distributed  in  an  unequal  manner, 
since  sotnetiines  the  most  corrupted  gets,  or  may  get,  the  lion-fi 
part-  In  granting  pardons,  the  behavior  of  the  prisoner  is, 
indeed,  now  mostly  taken  into  consideration,  and  so  far  they  are 
certainly  rewards ;  bnt,  as  tliey  still  geirerally  Ml  only  to  the  lot 
of  prisoners  for  life,  or  for  a  great  many  years,  tlie  goal  is  too  far 
off  to  induce  the  prisoner,  at  least  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
pnnishment,  to  aim  at  it. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  we  hitherto  have  struggled  for  and  ob- 
tained ?  It  is  to  teach  the  prisoner  order,  cleanliness,  diligence, 
obedience  — in  short,  we  have  disciplined  him.  We  need  no  longer 
severe  punishments,  and  that,  certainly,  is  a  step  in  advance.  In 
other  words,  we  have  educated  the  prisoner  to  be  a  i;ood priifoner^ 
but  it  is  still  a  desideratum  to  make  him  a  good  citizen.  We  have 
ceased  to  puni.^h,  bnt  we  have  neglected  to  reward^  at  leiist  in  the 
right  way.  For  rewards,  real  rewards,  given  gradually,  not  for 
diligence  alone,  but  on  account  of  the  whole  moral  behavior,  and 
granted  in  the  shape  of  greater  liberty,  by  which  tlie  will  is  both 
strengthened  and  tested,  by  which  the  ]>risoner  is  educated  for  lib- 
erty, a  boon  which  ho  can  obtain  only  hy  his  own  struggles, —  such 
rewards  we  have  only,  in  the  very  latest  time,  tried  to  introdtute 
into  our  prison  system  as  an  element  of  the  discipline.  How  far 
we  have  advanced  in  that  respect  I  shall,  hereafter,  endeavor  to 
show. 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  prison  association  for  18G7,  in 
an  article  on  **  preparatory  liberation,''  Cicero^s  words, —  ^^prmnio 
^pmna  respuhlica  coniinetuTy^ — ^have  been  applied  as  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  every  prison  reform.  They  are  true  words, 
and  might  serve  as  an  encircling  motto  in  the  seal  of  every  prison 
reform*  It  is  the  thought  that  lies  in  these  words  which  I  have 
sought  to  realize  after  our  prisons  have  been  reformed ;  for  this 
reform  was  a  conditio  sine  qua  7ion, 

The  theory  of  the  penal  laws  is  the  same  in  onr  country  as  that 
whieli  now,  fortunately,  prevails  in  all  civilized  states  :  The  pnnish- 
ment must  be  sufTering,  a  jnst  retribution  for  the  crime  committed, 
but  it  must  be  exacted  in  such  a  way  as  to  aim  at  the  amelioration 
of  the  criminal.  The  punishment  is  the  first  thing  that  must  bo 
suffered  ;  but  the  intention  of  the  punishment  cannot  always  be 
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obtained  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  criminal  may  be  too  obdiir 
to  be  influenced,  or,  secondly,  tlie  time  of  ibo  jninlshnient  maj 
bo  too  ehort  for  rendering  possible  any  iinprovejncnt.     On   the 
fother   hand,    the   time  of  pnnislnnent  — a3   pnni&hincnt   is    now 
loften  inflicted — ^may  be  too  hong,  because  the  iiniforniitj  of  the 
Hnfliction,  its  wearing  monotony,  often  stuns  instead  of  Btreii^h- 
[ening,  nay,  olt-timc9  even  destroys  in  the  end  wliat  it  had  at  lirst 
^effected.   But  this  latter  circumstance  can  and  onght  to  be  avoided, 
Tlie  punishment  itself  now  consists  in  being  deprived  of  liberty 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.     ThU  deprivation  of  liberty  niay, 
liowever,  be  made  more  or  less  intense,  and  we  have,  in  Denmark,  at 
present,  tliree  degrees:  absolute  solitnde  day  and  night;  solitude 
during  the  night,  but  association  in  the  day  time;  and,  finally, 
association  day  and  niglit.    In  each  of  these  degrees  there  are,  again, 
several  stages.  Thus,  there  is  absolute  solitude,  both  with  and  without 
B^talld  (in  the  church,  the  school  and  the  conrt-yard) ;  and  as  regards 
^Munishincnt  undergone  in  association  with  others  —  whether  niglit 
Heel  Is  are  used  or  not  —  there  arc  several  stages,  the  prisoners  being 
Buccupied  either  in  the  workiug-hall  or  outside  of  it,  and  also  in  the 
court-yard,  either  within  or  without  the  outer  wall.     And  all  these 
stages,  again,  are  multiplied  by  a  more  or  less  severe  discipline, 
by  ft  coarser  or  a  better  dietaryj  by  a  smaller  or  greater  proportion 
Hpf  earnings,  etc.     We  thus  see  the  privation  of  libertj^  in  innu- 
merable forms,  from  the  solitary  cell  where  the  prisoner,  in  his 
coarse,  dishonoring  clotlies,  with  some   boards  for  his  bed,  with 
the  meanest  fare,  without  any  wages  for  his  work,  and  closely 
watched,  can  see,  through  the  iron-barred  windows,  only  a  littlo 
spot  of  sky  ^  to  the  intermediate  prison,  where  the  prisoner  is  in 
Bftssociation  with  hi<*  comrades  day  and  night,  working  in  ordinary 
Hcitizen   clothes,  in   the  open  field,  for  w^nges,  by  %vhich,   almost 
"at  his  pleasure,  he  can  better  and  angment  his  food,  seeing  and 
speaking  with  free  men,  where  no  searching  eye  follows  and  no 
^fenclosing  prison  wall  cramps  the  freedom  of  his  movements. 
H     When  I  saw,  for  the  tirst  time,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  I  was 
iHfirst  conducted  into  a  shed  emitting  an  offensive  smell,  and  full  of 
HBoiled  linen  rags ;  and,  immediately  from  that  place,  I  was  conducted 
to  where  the  last  stage  of  the  mamtfaeture  was  performed,  and  the 
^finished  paper  was  developed  clean  and  %vhite  on  the  brigljt  roll, 
^Bl  could  hardly  believe  the  change,  and  was  only  convinced  when 
I  saw  the  fabric  in  all  its  successive  stages,  and  I  could  but  admiroJ 
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the  int^eniiity  of  tlic  master.  Not  less  would  he  wonder  who  — 
hftviiig  first  contemplutetl  the  de8pei*ate  criujinul,  given  over  by 
liiinself  and  others,  with  scowling  look,  with  lips  pressed  to- 
gether, with  dark,  clouded  brow,  and  with  a  soul  as  foul  and 
dingy  as  that  shed  in  the  paper  factory,  daring  in  his  dark,  bolted 
cell  to  defy  both  God  and  man  — &!iould  afterward  see  liim  led  out 
into  the  open  field  under  the  bright  sky,  and  slu>uld  observe  how 
the  formerly  unhappy  criminal  there  worked  with  an  open  look 
and  an  nudouded  brow,  with  thanks  on  his  lips,  with  peace  in  his 
heart,  with  faith  and  hope  in  his  bouI,  and  without  any  other  guard 
than  himself.  In  truth,  he  who  saw  such  a  cliange  would,  won* 
deriiig  and  duubtiiig,  look  ucarer  at  the  admirable  machinery  that 
had  performed  such  a  work  ;  and  he  would,  after  having  convinced 
himself  that  all  this  was  a  reality,  praise  the  glorious  work  of 
Crofton. 

Knowing,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Secretary,  so  exactly  this  work,  in  each 
of  its  progi*essive  stages,  where  every  little  wheel  has  its  special  pur- 
pose, you  also  know  what  is  its  real  essence,  and  that,  indeed,  by  a 
wise  nieclianism,  it  creates  itself  the  punishments  and  the  rewards 
by  which  the  prisoner  \%  forced  into  siibraission,  is  led  through 
knowledge  and  repentance  to  find  lii^  better  self,  and  heneouraged 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  what  he  thus  has  fonnd,  by  wdiich 
means,  after  having  been  suffering  and  passive^  he  becomes  joy- 
fully active^  and  after  being  wisely  governed,  learns  to  govern 
hiuiBelf,  until,  struggling  forward  and  forward,  ho  at  last  reaches 
the  liberty  which  he  now  knows  how  to  appreciate,  because  he 
has  gained  it  by  his  own  exertions. 

To  keep  the  prisoner  always  on  the  first  step,  that  is,  in  the  cell, 

would  be  wrong,  not  only  because  the  sutfcring  would  become  too 

great,  but  also  because  thus  there  would,  at  best,  only  be  nursed  a 

feeble  and  thin   spray,  unfit  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

There  would  be  only  monks  educated  fur  the  convent,  not  citizens 

trained  for  free  society.     It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to  begin  the 

punishment  by  placing  the  prisoner  on  one  of  the  more  advanced 

stages,  firstly,  because  companionship  would  make  t!ie  suffering  less 

[feltj  and,  secondly,  because  the  prisoner  would  not  have  attained  to 

[this  stage  by  his  own  efforts  at  improvement.     He  might,  perhaps, 

be  led  to  be  an  atlive  and  laborious  man  wdio,  wlien  set  at  large, 

[might  gain  house  and  fortune,  but  his  house  would  be  built  on  the 

sand,  which  Btorm  and  rain  would   be  able  and,  indeed,  likely  to 

19 
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ruin.  ISo  link  of  the  chain  may  be  leaped  over ;  but  it  is  not  involved 
in  this  that  the  prisoner,  when  his  sentence  is  short,  Bhall  be  able  to 
go  through  all  stages.  By  this  the  levity,  fickleness  and  infirmity  of 
will,  that  are  the  misfortune  of  most  prisoners,  would  only  bo  fostered, 
and  they  would  be  sure  soon  to  be  brought  back  again  to  the  prison. 

Therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  punishment  of  loDg 
duration  ought  not  to  be  undergone  continuously  in  a  cell ;  yet  the 
cell  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  commencement  of  all  pun- 
ishment, and  the  shorter  the  sentence  the  fewer  stages  of  the 
punishment  should  the  prisoner  have  an  opportunity  to  go 
through.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  diiferent  countries,  differing  opinions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  successive  changes  from  the  cell  to  par- 
tial liberty  are  to  be  regulated,  and  as  to  the  duration  of  the  stay 
in  each  of  the  successive  stages.  According  to  my  opinion, 
there  ought,  as  regards  the  determination  of  the  shortest  and 
longest  stay  in  each  stage,  to  be  a  considerable  range,  so  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  to  treat  the  prisoner 
according  to  his  personal  peculiarities. 

I  have  before  said  that  it  was  ordained  in  this  country,  by  a 
royal  decree  of  25th  June,  1842,  that  punishments  of  short  dura- 
tion should  be  undergone  in  cells,  but  those  of  long  duration  in 
congregate  prisons.     It  was  an  either-or^  a  combination  of  both 
being  then  quite  out  of  the  question.     Punishment  in  cells  was 
at  that  time  believed  to  be  the  only  right  and  infallible  method, 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  as  great  a  number  of  prisoners  as 
possible;  and  only  when  too  long  sentences  prevented   this,  was 
the  congregate  system  employed,  the  person  who  entered  a  prison 
of  that  description  being  considered  as  an  enfant  perdu.     Accord- 
ing to  this  dualism  our  Danish  prisons  have  all  been  constructed,  and 
by  it  the  provisions  of  our  penal  law  have  been  fixed,  every  cul 
prit  who  is  sentenced  for  more   than   six  years  being  confined 
exclusively  in  a  congregate  prison,  and  every  one  for  less  tkan 
two  years  in  a  cell ;  but  persons  sentenced  to  a  punishment  of 
between  two  and  six  yeare  are,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
delivered  either  to  the  cell  or  the  congregate  prison,  according 
as  the  judge  thinks  there  is  hope  of  their  amelioration  or  not.     By 
this  means  che  advantage  has  been  obtained  that  there  are   three 
different  classes  of  prisoners,  each  requiring  a  peculiar  trcatment, 
for  which  reason  I  have  separated  these  three  classes,  placing  each 
in  its  own  prison.     These  three  classes  are,  then : 
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A,  Cell  prison ers,  sentenced  from  eiglit  months  to  six  years. 
Tliese  are  prisoners  who  have  either  committed  a  slight  transgres- 
sion j  or  are  punished  for  the  first  time,  or  are  young  of  age,  from 
all  of  wlioni  ail  improvement  may  be  expected. 

i?.  Congregate  prisoners,  sentenced  for  from  two  to  six  j*ears. 
These  are,  aa  stated  above,  prisoners  who,  indeed,  have  comnjittcd 
no  great  crimes,  hot  are  of  advanced  age;  w!io  have  been  previously 
punished  ;  and  who  constitute  the  regnhir  population  of  tlie  priaoii?. 

C,  Congregate  prisoners,  sentenced  from  six  years  to  life. 
Thefe^e  are  what  arc  called  great  malefactors,  but  among  them  are 
found  many,  in  whose  case  the  crinne  committed  has  not  at  all  its 
origin  from  a  depraved  nature. 

These  tiiree  elasBCS  are  now,  as  already  stated,  treated  in  different 
prisons,  and  the  treatment  allotted  to  each  class  I  shall  now 
specify  in  detail,  premising  that  the  annual  average  number  in  tho 
iirst  class  is  3S0,  in  the  second  class  100,  and  in  the  third  class  30. 

A,  Cell  primners  Jrojn  eight  ^nmitlis  to  six  years.  The  length 
of  sentence  is  here  diminished  in  a  reguhxr  way,  so  that  a  punish- 
ment of  eiglit  months  may  be  reduced  to  six  months;  one  year  to 
eight  months;  one  and  a  half  year  to  one  year*  two  yeai^  to  one 
year  and  four  months;  three  years  to  two  years  and  four  months; 
four  years  to  two  years  and  six  months ;  five  years  to  three  years 
and  six  months ;  and  six  years  to  three  ycai*8  and  six  months. 

This  punishment  is  inflicted  according  to  the  absolute  cell  system, 
wnth  stalls  in  the  cluireli,  the  school  and  the  yard.  As  early  as 
December,  1859,  on  the  introduction  of  cell  punishment  in 
this  country,  I  decided  npon  graduating  the  punishment,  and 
introduced  four  degrees,  rclatiiig  however,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  proportion  of  earnings  to  be  allowed  to  the  prisoners :  Fii^st 
degree  until  three  months  (for  recommitted  criminals  six),  with  no 
wages.  Second  degree  until  six  raontha,  with  two  skiUing  a  day 
(one  cent  being  equal  to  one  and  three-quarter  shilUngY  Third 
degree  until  one  year,  with  three  skiUing  a  day,  and  fourth  degree 
nntil  one  year  and  nine  months  with  four  ^killing  a  day.  Recom- 
mitted criminals  can  only  advance  to  the  third  class.  Promotion 
to  a  higher  class  depends  not  only  on  diligence  in  work,  but  also 
on  progress  in  the  school  and  on  behavior. 

The  had  consequences  of  a  long  celhpunishment,  according  to  the 
absolute  system,  have  appeared  here  as  in  other  countries;  and  I  there- 
fore, in  18G5,  sent  to  tlie  ministry  a  proposition  for  another  arraiij 
ment  of  this  punishment^  by  which  I  aimed  at  a  gradual  progres 
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from  an  absolute  to  a  relative  cell-punishment  in  such  a  way  that 
the  prisoners  in  the  third  stage  should  come  together  in  the  church 
and  the  school,  and  those  in  the  fourth  stage  in  the  court-yard  also. 
As  this  diflTered  from  the  provisions  in  the  new  penal  law,  the  minis- 
try dared  not  entirely  adopt  my  proposal,  but  it  gave  permission  that 
from  the  1st  July,  1866,  there  might  be  employed,  in  this  punishment, 
four  stages,  as  follows : 

First  Stage. 

1.  No  wages. 

2.  The  shortest  stay  for  prisoners  who  have  not  been  committed 
before  is  three  months,  otherwise  six  months.  The  time  a  prisoner 
has  been  sick  is  omitted  from  the  calculation. 

3.  If  a  prisoner  is  punished  for  a  transgression  committed  in  the 
prison,  he  cannot  advance  into  the  second  class  until  one  month 
after  the  punishment  has  been  undergone. 

4.  The  prisoner  receives  instruction,  but  not  outside  the  cell. 
Every  person  heloio  forty  years  is  obliged  to  receive  instruction.  If 
he  is  above  that  age^  he  is  instructed  or  not  at  his  own  option. 

6.  He  has  no  books  from  the  librarj-,*  and  no  other  writing  ma- 
terials than  slate  and  pencil. 

6.  The  possession  of  any  thing  besides  wJiat  is  allowed  hy  tlie 
regulations  is  forbidden. 

7.  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  write  one  letter  every  third  month, 
but  he  cannot  receive  the  visits  of  any  one  who  does  not  belong  to 
the  establishment. 

Second  Stage. 

1.  The  wages  are  two  shilling  for  every  working  day. 

2.  The  shortest  stay  is  six  months. 

3.  If  the  prisoner  is  punished,  he  cannot  advance  into  the  third 
class  until  six  weeks  after  the  punishment  has  been  undergone. 

4.  The  prisoner  receives  instruction  in  the  school,  separated  from 
other  prisoners. 

5.  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  get  books  from  the  library  every 
other  week^  and,  besides,  slate  and  pencil,  paper ^  pen  and  ink: 
yet  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

6.  The  prisoner  is  permitted,  with  the  half-part  of  his  wages,  to 
buy,  besides  victuals,  a  looking-glass  and  an  almanac.  The  other 
moiety  of  the  wages  is  laid  aside  till  his  liberation. 

♦  Yet  it  wiU  be  remembered  that  each  prisoner  is  provided  with  a  New  Testa 
ment  and  a  prayer-book.    Nor  are  other  reUgUms  books  excluded. 
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7.  A  letter  may  bo  vrritten  every  other  monlhy  and  just  as  often 
visits  may  be  received  from  without. 

Third  Stage. 

1.  Tlie  wages  are  three  akilling  each  working  day. 

2.  The  Bhortei>t  stay  is  twelve  months, 

3.  If  the  prisoner  is  punished,  he  cannot  be  promoted  into  the 
four  til  class  until  three  months  after  the  punishment  has  been  un- 
deri^one. 

4.  The  prisoner  may  get  books  from  t!ie  library  evert/  week,  and 
may  have,  besides,  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  drawimj  mater iah^  yet 
only  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

5.  Tlje  prisoner  may,  for  the  half  part  (>f  Ills  wa'^es,  with  ths 
further  permission  of  the  director^  buy  useful  things,  and  may  also 
send  to  hts  family  a  portion  of  his  other  half-earnings. 

6.  The  prisoner  may  have  In  liis  i»osses8ion  pictures  of  the  fam- 
ily that  lie  has  brought  with  him,  or  that  have  been  sent  to  him. 

7.  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  write  a  letter  every  sixth  week, 
and  just  as  often  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  family. 

Fourth  Stage, 

1.  The  wages  are  four  skill ing  each  working  day. 
•     2.  Besides  t!ie  encourai^ements  accorded  to  the  prisoner  in   the 
first   three  stages,  he   may,  with   the   further   permission   of  the 
director,  receive  others,  if  he  continues  to  behave  well  and  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  prison* 

Such  encouragements  are  :  permission  to  have  flowers  or  a  bird  in 
his  cell ;  to  be  possessed  of  things  lie  hm  brought  with  him  to  the 
prison  —  for  instance,  a  watch,  compass,  etc.;  to  make  himself 
tools,  clothes,  etc.  Further,  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  come  out  of 
the  cell,  J?r^  at  particular  times  of  the  day^  to  perform  several 
domestic  services,  as  cleaning  the  church,  the  school  room  and  other 
parts  of  the  premises,  cleaning  and  airing  the  bed-clothes ;  later^  the 
whole  day^  to  whitewash  and  repair  the  buildings,  and  to  do  otiier 
sorts  of  labor  that  can  be  done  in  the  open  air  (for  instance,  dress- 
ing stoves  and  sawing  wood),  for  which  the  prison  has  twelve  soli- 
tary working  yards;  for  if  he  is  taken  out  of  the  t-ell,  it  is  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  be  alone. 

3.  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  write  a  letter  every  mouthy  and 
just  as  often  to  receive  visits. 

Thotigh  these  progressive  ameliorations  are  not  great,  yet  they 
have  brought  a  life  and  vigor  into  the  punisliment  hitherto  un- 
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known,  and  tliey  have  been  of  utility,  partly  by  sharpening  the 
short,  partly  by  softening  the  long  punishments.  The  prisoner 
has  an  aim  to  struggle  for,  and  he  has  also  something  to  lose,  for 
if  his  behavior  is  bad,  he  is  removed  to  a  lower  class,  and  if  he 
commits  a  fault,  he  must,  according  to  the  above  determination, 
remain  longer  in  the  class  in  which  he  is.  A  greater  measure  of 
liberty,  by  which  the  will  is  tried  and  strengthened,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  given  until  the  fourth  stage,  consequently  not  uu- ' 
til  after  a  period  of  one  and  three-fourths  of  a  year, —  somewhat 
too  long  a  time,  without  doubt.  However,  I  should  observe,  it  is 
only  a  small  number  of  prisoners  who  suflFer  a  long  cell-punish- 
ment. According  to  the  shortening  of  the  punishment,  seventy- 
five  per  cent  are  imprisoned  one  year  and  less ;  twenty  per  cent 
from  one  to  two  years ;  and  only  five  per  cent  more  than  two  years. 

I  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  secure  frequent  visits  to 
cell  prisoners,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  made  the  following 
arrangements :  On  a  certain  day  of  the  week  (each  Wednesday) 
the  director  holds  a  meeting  of  the  functionaries  of  the  prison, 
consisting  of  the  assistant  and  the  first  overseer,  who  have  charge 
of  the  discipline ;  the  chaplain,  who  has  the  pastoral  care ;  the 
physician,  who  has  the  sanitary  inspection  ;  three  teachers,  who 
perform  the  instruction ;  the  book-keeper,  who  has  charge  of  the 
labor;  and  the  cashier,  who  has  the  clothes  and  the  inventory 
under  his  care.  The  functionaries  are  required  to  visit  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  course  of  each  month,  though  they  are  not  bound 
to  a  certain  number  every  day,  but  they  must,  at  the  weekly 
meeting,  deliver  to  the  director  a  register  of  the  prisoners  whom 
they  have  visited  during  the  previous  week,  and  note  what  they 
have  observed  in  respect  to  each  prisoner.  The  deliberations 
of  the  meeting,  which  are  led  by  the  director,  are  recorded  in  a 
register  by  one  of  the  teachers  as  secretary ;  and  this  record,  when 
the  meeting  is  over,  is  signed  by  the  director.  The  subjects  of 
these  weekly  assemblies  are  : 

1,  liecords  toiiching  the  prisoners  lately  Irotight  into  prison. 

With  each  new  prisoner  there  comes  from  the  judge  a  copy  "tn 
extenso"  of  the  judgment  pronounced  against  him,  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  ^^  personalia  ^^  (age,  position  in  life,  birth-place,  family 
circumstances,  description  of  person,  etc.),  and  a  certificate,  relat- 
ing to  the  state  of  his  health,  from  the  physician  of  the  jail  where 
he  has  been  detained.     All  this  is,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
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the  prisoritT,  entered  into  tlie  ledger  kept  hj  the  director.  But 
the  prisoner  is  not  mentioned  in  the  meeting  until  one  month 
after  hia  arrivnl,  in  order  to  give  each  of  the  functionaries  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  acquaintant'o.  T!ie  ahove  montinned 
fniiftionarieBinust,  every  week,  alternately,  partly  according  to  the 
before  mentioned  documents,  partly  from  the  prisoner's  own  state- 
ments, n^ive  a  record  of  the  life  he  haa  hitherto  led,  in  which  is 
.stated  the  motive  of  the  crime  committed,  and  a  judgment  is  given 
as  regards  his  whole  pei^sonality.  On  the  day  the  prisoner  is  first 
jnentioned  in  the  meeting,  all  thiis  must  ho  entered  in  a  register 
arranged  for  that  purpose,  in  which  each  prisoner,  as  he  arrives, 
gets  his  fVdio,  in  whieli  the  chaplain,  the  physician  and  the  first 
teacher  put  down  their  first  observations  touclung  the  religious 
knowledge  of  the  f»risoner,  the  state  of  his  health  and  his  cultivation 
of  mind,  and  in  which,  also,  is  entered  what  work  the  book-keeper 
lias  put  him  to,  after  consultation  with  the  director.  All  tliis  is 
read  aloud  in  the  meeting,  and  in  the  register  are  then  added  the 
different  opinions  and  further  observations,  to  which  eacli  func- 
tionary may  be  prompted. 

2.  liecorda  concerning  prisoners  wh^n  they  have  been  in  the 
primn  three  7nontlis^  nine  rnojiths,  and  so  oa^  with  an  interval  of 
half  a  year. 

All  tliat  has  taken  place  with  the  prisoner,  since  he  was  men- 
tioned tlie  last  time  in  the  meeting,  is  read  aloud,  particularly  all 
that  concerns  his  behavior,  his  diligence,  as  well  in  tlie  school  as 
in  work,  and  the  state  of  his  health,  in  reference  to  all  which  there 
are  made  additional  entries  every  month,  so  that  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a  complete  record  of  each  prisoner  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  punishment, 

3.  Judgment  about  prisoners  in  refermice  to  an  advance  into  a 
hiyher  clajis. 

With  resi>eet  to  this  there  are,  indeed,  in  existence  positive  tes- 
timonies about  his  diligence  in  work  and  his  proficiency  in  the 
school ;  it  is,  therefore,  his  whole  behavior  that  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, viewed  on  every  side.  The  director  decides  wli ether 
the  prisoner  in  question  shall  be  promoted  or  not.  If  tlie  latter 
alternative  takes  place,  the  case  of  the  prisoner  is  discussed  again 
at  wliatever  time  the  director  fixes  upon, 

4.  A  register  is  produced  of  the  prisofiers  who,  their  sentence 
having  expiredj  are  to  he  set  at  liherty. 
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All  observations  concerning  the  prisoner,  put  down  in  writing, 
are  gone  through  once  more,  after  which  is  added  the  final  estima- 
tion formed  in  regard  to  him.  As  the  resulting  consequence,  reso- 
lution is  taken  whether  he  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  care  of 
the  prison  society,  in  which  case  the  necessary  information  is 
given  to  the  president  of  the  society. 

Since  the  first  of  April,  1865,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  punishment  on  each  prisoner,  by  putting  him, 
when  he  is  set  at  large,  into  one  of  the  following  seven  classes : 

(1.)  Prisoners  in  whose  case  repentance  had  already  appeared 
on  their  arrival  at  the  prison,  and  ^vho,  during  their  imprisonment, 
continued  honest  efibrts  for  improvement. 

(2.)  Prisoners  on  whom  the  punishment  had  a  sensibly  improving 
effect,  and  in  whom  a  visible  self-originated  activity  was  observ- 
able, so  that  there  were  good  hopes  of  their  complete  rescue  from 
crime. 

(3.)  Prisoners  who  were,  to  some  extent,  influenced  for  good, 
but  yet  doubtful ;  either  because  the  time  of  punishment  was  too 
short,  or  because  earlier  evil  inclinations  were  strong,  so  that  from 
these  reasons  a  relapse  might  be  apprehended. 

(4.)  Prisoners  of  unquiet,  licentious,  passionate,  sometimes  vio- 
lent natures,  in  whom  the  punishment  only  produced  occasional 
or  short  outbursts  of  good  feeling. 

(5.)  Prisoners  of  a  dull,  unimpassioned  or  indifferent  temper, 
whose  equanimity  was  never  ruffled,  and  on  whom  the  punishment 
had  no  appreciable  effect. 

(6.)  Prisoners  of  slack,  enervated  mind,  who  were  wholly  want- 
ing in  vigor  and  self-command,  and  whom  solitude,  if  possible, 
made  still  more  nerveless  and  feeble. 

(7.)  Base,  sordid,  thoroughly  corrupted  prisoners,  who,  when 
they  are  let  loose,  are  possessed  of  a  visibly  bad  will. 

The  proportion  hitherto  falling  into  each  of  the  above  classes  is 
as  follows :  first  class,  5.10  per  cent ;  second  class,  12.02  per  cent ; 
third  class,  29.15  per  cent;  fourth  class,  2.09  per  cent;  fifth  class, 
35.56  per  cent;  sixth  class,  6.41  per  cent;  seventh  class,  4.18  per 
cent ;  to  which  must  be  added  5.49  per  cent,  of  whom,  on  account 
of  sickness,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  form  any  opinion. 

5.   Observations  about  particular  prisoners. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  functionaries  every  week  deliver 
to  the  director  a  register  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  have  visited. 
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witli  notes  of  wliiit  peuuliur  tbings  tliore  bavc  been  to  observe  with 
respect  to  any  particular  prisoners.  The  director  who,  during  the 
past  week,  has  visited  such  prisoners,  gives  now  a  further  coiiirau- 
uicatjou  regarding  them. 

6.  I^articidur  cornmunicaiionfrom  the  director  to  the  function- 
aries. 

Every  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  the  director^  when  lie  meets  with 
tlie  assis-tant  and  the  fii-st  overseer,  enter.-;  into  a  book,  called  ^Hhe 
order-book,*'  all  tliat  has  passed  the  previous  day  (eoncerning  tlie 
arrival  and  disebarge  of  prisoners,  if  any  body  has  been  removed 
from  one  cell  to  another,  about  putii^bnients  inflicted,  if  any  body 
has  fallen  sirk,  h^is  died,  etc.,  etc)  This  order-book  is  kept  in  tbe 
principal  office  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  fuuctioDarles.  Besides 
these  conimunicationB,  the  director,  at  the  weekly  asseui hi ies,  gives 
inlbrmatiim  of  wliat  jxartietilar  arrangements  he  makes  for  tbe 
maintenance  of  order,  and  what  particular  instructions  he  has  given 
the  several  funt:tionaries. 

B.  Congrefjate  primners  for  a  term  of  punishment  from  two  to 
six  years. 

There  is  no  shorteoing  of  the  punishment  here.  The  newly 
arrived  prisoner  only  remains  some  days  in  a  reception-cell  until 
he  id  examined  by  tbe  physician,  bathed  and  dressed.  lie  is  then 
led  into  the  working-hall  which  the  director  designs  for  him,  goes 
immediately  to  work,  and  receives  at  once,  for  what  he  does  beyond 
the  required  daily  task,  the  wages  appointed  for  all.  lie  is  con- 
fined in  a  separate  cell  by  night,  unless  he  is  old  and  feeble. 

As  regards  tbe  prisoners  in  the  congregate  prisons,  it  lias  been 
said  above  that  thoy  are  the  worst  outcasts  of  tbe  prisons.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  gradation  whatever  in  tbe  punishment, 
Tlie  prisoner  feels  no  suffering;  he  is  instigated  to  no  effort  of  his 
own  furces;  he  loses  by  degrees  all  feeling  of  honor  and  liberty; 
he  repeatedly  enters  the  prison  and  leaves  it,  and  he  comes  to  con- 
sider it  as  bis  second  home. 

For  this  class  of  prisoners  I  have,  in  my  proposal  to  tbe  ministry, 
recommended  the  following  gradation  : 
Terms  of  sentence:  shortest  periods  for  remaining  in  each  class. 
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The  ministry  has  not  been  willing  to  adopt  this  proposal,  because 
it  requires  the  first  part  of  the  punishment  to  be  undergone  in  a 
cell,  while  the  penal  law  orders  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  ex- 
clusively after  the  congregate  system.  To  surrender  the  principle 
of  gradation  for  that  reason  is,  however,  wrong ;  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, thought  to  replace  the  first  or  separate  stage  by  the  lowest 
class  in  association,  as  established  in  the  Irish  system,  to  wit,  the 
probation  class. 

C.  Congregate  priaonerB  for  a  term  of  punishment  of  from  seven 
years  to  life. 

Neither  is  tliere  here  any  shortening  of  the  punishment,  unless 
the  prisoner  receives  a  pardon.  The  treatment  is  quite  the  same 
as  that  of  the  latter  class,  with  the  exception  that  prisoners  who 
have  been  confined  for  a  long  time,  and  have  behaved  well,  are 
permitted  to  work  outside  the  outer  wall  on  the  piece  of  ground 
which  belongs  to  the  prison  at  Ilorsens,  for  it  is  here  that  these 
prisoners  are  detained. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that,  although  among  these  prisoners 
are  the  most  dangerous  criminals,  yet  there  are  also  many  whose 
improvement  may  be  hoped  for,  but  who  are  now  in  danger  of 
being  lost  under  a  long  and  uniform  imprisonment. 

For  this  class  of  prisoners  I  have  proposed  the  application  of  the 
Irish  system  in  its  full  extent,  for  which  the  prisons  are  well  suited, 
and  that,  in  such  case,  all  pardon  should  cease  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  the  system. 

The  removing  of  prisoners  from  one  prison  to  another,  which 
takes  place  in  the  Irish  system,  as  practised  in  Ireland,  cannot  be 
applied  here,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary.  In  the  prison  where  he 
was  first  placed  the  prisoner  must  remain ;  and  by  this  the  advan- 
tage is  obtained  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment 
until  he  is  discharged,  he  remains  always  under  the  same  persons 
who  have,  once  for  all,  become  acquainted  with  his  good  and  bad 
qualities. 

As  to  the  female  prisoners,  these  are,  indeed,  as  already  said, 
confined  in  one  prison;  but  in  other  respects  they  are  subject  to 
quite  the  same  treatment  as  the  male  prisoners  are.  All  young 
prisoners  under  twenty-five  years,  and  those  under  forty  years  who 
have  not  been  punished  before,  undergo  their  punishment  in  the 
cell,  when  the  term  of  their  punishment  does  not  exceed  six  years, 
with  precisely  the  same  gradation  as  for  male  prisoners.     For  the 
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female  congregate  prisoners  I  have  also  proposed  ]>rogressive  stages 
ill  the  panisliment,  yet  with  some  changes  from  that  proposed  for 
male  priBOiiers, 

For  discharged  female  prisoners  the  prison  society  has  two  reeep- 
tion  establifthmetifcs  (refnges),  one  for  congrt^gate  and  one  for  cell 
pribuiiers.  The  liberated  prisoners  remain  here  until  they  obtain 
steady  service. 

TOUNO   PftlSONEES. 

Since  1863  a  special  and  careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
young  prisoners  under  fifteen  yeai^  (as  to  tliose  who  are  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  years,  special  permission  must  be  had  from  tlie 
ministry).  They  are  committed  to  the  cell  prison  at  Vridluesville, 
but  are  only  isolated  during  the  night,  and  while  they  are  prepar- 
ing for  schooL  They  receive  every  day  instruction  as  well  iroin 
the  chaplain  as  from  the  three  teachers  of  the  prison,  and  are  in 
summer  occupied  with  working  in  the  garden,  and  in  winter  with 
easy  joiner- work.  In  summer  the  lessons  ai'O  not  so  many  as  in 
winter;  at  both  seasons  they  are  exercised  in  gymnastics.  Al]  is 
arranged  with  a  view  to  repairing  what  the  neglect  of  education 
has  ruined  J  and  to  promoting  a  liannonious  development  of  the 
spiritual  and  bodily  faculties  of  the  child. 

lo  progressive  system  is  applied,  though  an  attempt  is  made  to 
fTconrage  the  child  by  favors  and  small  rewards.  Every  day  they 
get  marks,  as  well  for  their  diligence  as  for  their  behavior,  and 
twice  in  the  year  they  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  director 
and  the  other  functionaries  of  the  prison. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  tlie  education  of  sucli  prisonera 
ought  not  to  take  place  in  a  prisony  but  their  average  number 
being  only  ten,  no  particular  institution  can  be  established  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  had  much  satisfaction  with  these  prisoners,  of 
whom  only  two,  among  sixty,  haee  coraraitted  new  crimes  after 
their  release.  Formerly  uiore  than  seventy-five  per  cent  returned 
to  criminal  courses. 

Moreover,  I  must  observe  that  in  this  country  there  are  in  ex- 
istence no  less  than  three  establishments,  a  la  Metiray^  for  tlie 
education  of  neglected  children  who  have  gone  astray.  They  are 
tbunded  by  private  liberality  and  are  subject  to  private  control, 
bnt  receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  state.  The  cliildren  are, 
for  the  most  part,  taught  to  cultivate  tlie  ground,  and  m  regards 
education^  it  is  sought  to  approach  the  family  life  as  much  as  pes- 
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Bible.  One  of  these  establishments  (Fiakkebjerg)  has  now,  for 
some  thirty  years,  displayed  great  activity  under  a  most  able  man 
(Moller),  whose  merits  have  been  rewarded  as  well  by  the  govern- 
ment as  by  the  public. 

PRISON   SOCIETIES. 

By  this  must  not  be  understood  such  an  organization  as  the 
prison  association  of  New  York.  They  have  here  only  the  aim 
to  take  care  of  the  prisoners  released  from  the  state  prisons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  paper  I  have  observed  that,  as 
early  as  1797,  there  was  established  in  this  country  an  association, 
with  the  aim  to  look  after  as  well  the  bodily  as  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  prisoners.  Of  the  doings  of  this  society,  however,  I  can 
give  no  information ;  probably  it  ceased  to  exist  under  the  war, 
begun  shortly  after  with  England. 

It  was  not  until  1841,  that  a  new  association  was  formed  at 
Copenhagen,  through  the  exertions  of  the  English  lady,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  so  famous  at  that  time,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  her  travels, 
paid  a  visit  to  our  country.  This  society  obtained,  in  the  year 
1842,  a  royal  sanction.  Its  aim  was  a  double  one :  to  act  in  favor 
of  the  prisoner,  partly  during  his  punishment,  partly  after  it ;  its 
activity,  however,  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  capital. 

Later,  in  1859,  an  association  was  formed  for  each  of  our  four 
other  prisons,  but  their  action  is  limited  to  released  prisoners, 
partly  because  the  reform  of  our  prisons,  combined  with  good  pas- 
toral care,  the  instruction  of  each  prisoner,  and  the  control  to  which 
our  prisons  are  submitted  is  sufficiently  re-assuring  ;^ar^y  because 
visitors  from  without,  however  humane  their  intentions  may  be, 
are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  to  disturb  the  pastoral  care  that 
ought  to  be  committed  to  one  man. 

Each  prison  has  thus  its  own  society,  founded  by  private  liberal- 
ity alone,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  charitable  association ;  and 
it  acts,  without  doubt,  best  in  that  manner.  The  societies  have 
annual  general  meetings,  by  which  the  administrations  are  elected. 
On  the  administrations  there  are  always  chosen  some  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  prisons,  so  that  they  may  be  put  into  direct 
relations  therewith.  As  members  of  the  administration,  there 
are  particularly  selected  citizens,  who  carry  on  an  extended  busi- 
ness as  manufacturers,  merchants,  artisans  or  agriculturists,  and 
who  have  great  influence,  because  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
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employ  a  largo  niirnber  of  workmca.  Formerly,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  sought  to  givo  tlio  societies  consiileration  by  placing  liigh 
officers  of  state  on  the  administratiorij  who  neither  had  time  nor 
opportunity  to  be  active  in  the  work  of  the  society,  but  whose 
grand  names  and  titles  of  '*  excellency  "  were  a  pretty  good  bait. 

Once  a  month  the  administration  appears  in  the  prison  to  see 
the  prisoners  who  are  to  be  released  tlie  ensuing  nionth.  Their 
behavior  is  examined,  and  an  agreement  is  made  about  tendering 
tlie  help  til  at,  according  to  eircnmstan<'es,  Beems  to  be  most  fit.  Not 
all  prisoners  are  assisted,  but  mainly  those  who,  on  account  of  their 
diligence  and  good  behavior,  are  reconnnended  by  the  director, 
Wlinl,  next  to  the  behavior,  is  most  taken  into  consideration  is  their 
age,  their  want,  and  their  earlier  life.  Tlie  younger  are  especially 
helped  by  getting  them  into  service,  the  older  by  money,  tJiO 
artisan  by  tools,  etc.  On  tlie  greater  part  the  help  is  bestowed  as 
ft  i^i/jfj  lii^t  on  some  as  a  loan.  Some  are  only  promised  help  on 
the  condition  that  they  first  manifest  their  will  to  help  themselves. 

Round  about,  in  the  country^  the  socicfy  has  its  agents,  to  whom 
it  confides  its  wards,  and  thus,  I  think,  these  societies  are  pretty 
well  organi?;ed.  Every  year  they  awaken  a  greater  sympathy,  and 
the  number  of  their  mem!>ers  increases.  During  seven  years  the 
state  has  given  an  annual  supply,  and  the  most  cheering  circum- 
stance  is,  that  the  municipal  authorities,  as  well  in  the  towns  as  in 
the  country,  more  and  more  make  annual  contributions  —  making 
it  clear,  I  think,  that  the  cause  has  been  approved  by  the  people. 
Finally,  I  deem  it  proper  to  mention  that  several  legacies  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  prisons,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  procuring  clothes  for  released  prisoners.  The  largest  of 
these  bequests  is  $5,500. 

Forwarding  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  as  requested,  this  review  of  the 
present  state  of  the  prison  question  in  Denmark,  I  beg  you  to  be  in- 
dulgent w^ith  respect  to  what  may  be  wanting  in  the  picture;  the 
leisure  left  me  fvom  my  official  duties  is  so  very  short.  You  will, 
perhaps,  bo  aware  that  our  little  country  lias  made  a  good  progress 
in  this  respect.  Under  a  single  administration-iu-chief,  w*e  have, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  good  jails,  where  the  cell-system  is  fol- 
lowed, aud,  I  dare  to  say,  state  prisons  excellently  fitted  out.  We 
have  well  orgauiKcd  prison  societies,  aud  the  government,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  the  pet>ple  themselves,  are  ready  to 
make  sacrifices  to  save  the  fallen.    What  remains  is,  to  convince 
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public  opinion  that  prison  reform  is  not  completed  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  prisons,  but  can  only  be  fully  attained  when 
punishment  is  executed  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  true  aim,  which 
is  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The  most  potent  hinderance  to 
this  is,  that  we,  lately,  have  had  enacted  a  new  penal  law,  in 
which  determinations  for  the  execution  of  the  punishment  have  been 
fixed,  which  are  founded  on  the  notion  that  only  negative  means, 
to  wit,  relative  and  absolute  separation,  are  sufficient  to  recover 
the  criminal  and  restore  him  to  society.  To  refute  this  preju- 
dice, I  published,  at  the  close  of  1867,  a  little  volume  on  prison 
discipline,  and  I  have  also,  in  my  two  official  reports,  issued  every 
five  years,  for  1864  and  1868,  endeavored,  as  clearly  as  possible,  to 
represent  the  comparatively  low  results  we  attain  in  consequence  of 
the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  we  execute  our  public  punishment. 
The  government,  to  which,  as  stated  above,  I  have  submitted  a  prop- 
osition for  introducing  a  progressive  prison  system,  has  applied  to 
the  chief  sanitary  board  of  our  country  to  examine  the  iufiuence 
which  the  difierent  forms  of  punishment  have  upon  health.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  this  board  will  recommend  the  system  proposed  by 
me,  so  that,  instead  of  making  the  prisoner  enervate  and  feeble  by 
our  treatment,  we  shall  be  able  to  strengthen  him  to  sound  action, 
to  give  him  will-power,  and  so  to  restore  him  to  society  a  good 
and  useful  citizen. 
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XI.  Fort  Blair  Penal  Settlement  in  BiuTisn  I^tdia. 

Bj  Fb,  Ad.  di  RosFflTOerr,  am  Officer  of  the  SetUemeDt* 

GsNTLEMiy^ :  I  hope  that,  wlien  the  Anierican  Congress  on  Crinr 
inal  Puni&hment  and  Reformatory  Treatment  at  Cincinnati  raeets, 
you  will  not  think  it  fitrange  to  be  greeted  from  tlie  far  East ;  for 
the  object  — the  reform  of  prisons  and  reformation  of  prisoners  — 
is  important,  and  the  cause  a  gotjd  one.  The  most  lively  interest 
is,  in  this  country,  taken  in  your  improvements  and  exertions, 

I  have  been,  by  the  secretary  of  the  prison  association,  invited  to 
Bend  some  information  to  the  congrej^s  concerning  tlie  Port  Blair 
penal  settlcnicnt ;  and  I  am  most  happy  to  do  so.  I  liave,  however, 
only  a  very  few  days  to  do  it  in,  if  I  can  at  all  hope  to  reach  the 
congress  in  time  with  my  notes.  The  points  the  before-mentioned 
gentleman  wants  information  on  are  simply  so  many  and  so  intri- 
cate, that,  with  a  prison  population  of  about  8,000  convicts,  I 
believe  it  would  take  me  a  year  to  answer  them  in  full ;  I  tliere- 
fore  beg  that  you  will  excuse  possible  mistakes,  and  take  the  will 
for  the  ability. 

Port  Blair  is  the  harbor  on  the  cast  coast  of  South  Andaman. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  tlie  name  only  of  the  Iiarbor ;  but  the  name 
now  extends  to  all  the  penal  stations  under  this  administration. 
The  Andamans  are  hilly,  and  all  over  covered  with  dense  jungles, 
very  ranch  of  the  same  nature  as  are  found  in  British  Burmah. 
In  the  harbor  of  Port  Blair  are  three  islands  — one  at  tlie  opening 
(Ross);  one  at  the  middle  (Chatham),  where  the  liarbor  makes  a 
bend  ;  and  one  at  the  lower  end  (Viper),  Tliese  islands  were  first 
cleared  and  occupied,  and  are  the  healthiest  stations  in  the  settle- 
mcnt.  On  both  sides  of  the  harbor  there  are,  however,  convict 
stations,  and  also  a  couple  on  the  western  coast,  at  Port  Mount, 
lying  opposite  to  this  harbor,  and  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land. 

The  first  convicts  who  were  sent  to  this  place  were  mutineei'ft 
from  the  extensive  Indian  revolt  in  1857;  at^erward,  mostly  con- 
victed felons,  and  a  few  political  prisoners.  It  was  thought  right 
in  tlie  beginning  to  send  term-convicts,  but  not  for  terms  under 
Beven  years,  as  well  as  lifers;  hut  the  number  increased  so  greatly, 
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from  year  to  year,  that  government  has  been  obliged  to  confine  the 
shipments  to  Port  Blair  to  life-convicts,  and  to  stoj)  the  very  great 
mortality,  no  old  men  are  now  shipped  to  die  here.  You  will,  there- 
fore, see  that  the  condition  of  things  is  abnormal  now.  Many  term- 
convicts  are  now  being  released,  while  none  are  coming;  the  death 
rate,  for  India,  is  very  small ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  may  be  reck- 
oned the  circumstance  that  no  old  men  are  received.  In  the  little 
map  which  I  attach,  you  will  see  the  names  of  the  different  stations. 
I  shall  afterward  try  to  describe  them  ;  but  I  only  give  their  names 
here  to  show  how  the  administration  is  distributed.  There  are  three 
islands  —  lioss^  Chatham,  und  Vij)er  •  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
harbor  are  Perseverance  Pointy  Ilopetown,  Command  Point,  and 
3fount  Harriet;  on  the  southern  side,  Sotcth  Point,  Aberdeen, 
Iladdo,  2Lud  ^avy  Bay  j  on  the  western  coast  is  Port  Mount. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  twelve  stations  in  all.  The  con- 
victs are  administrated  by  civil  officers,  called  settlement  ofiicers, 
and  under  them  overseers  (free  or  convict).  The  settlement  offi- 
cers are  a  superintendent,  deputy  superintendent,  four  assistant 
superintendents,  and  two  extra  assistant  superintendents,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  salaries  is  $30,280  per  annum.  There  j^re  six  free 
overseers,  whose  aggregate  salaries  are  $2,916.  Of  convict  over- 
seers there  are  419,  with  a  total  of  wages  amounting  to  22,350 
rupees  per  annum,  equal  to  $10,057.50.  If  the  convicts  be  sup- 
posed, in  round  numbers,  to  be  8,000,  of  which  7,000  receive  pay, 
this  would  give  an  annual  expenditure  of  491,700  nipees  to  the 
convicts,  equal  to  $221,265.  This  is  the  money  paid  cash  to  the 
convicts.  The  expenditure  for  troops,  buildings,  elephants,  etc., 
of  the  commissariat  are  not  reckoned. 

On  the  matter  of  troops,  I  can  give  you  no  information,  for  fear 
that  you  might  come  and  take  our  strongholds,  gentlemen.  The 
convicts  are  distributed  on  the  different  stations,  and  are  employed 
by  the  public  works  department  in  building  stone  barracks,  stone 
jails,  draining  swamps  and  the  like;  also,  as  gardeners,  as  foresters, 
as  boatmen,  and  as  craftsmen. 

Tlie  average  amount  of  work  a  convict,  when  laboring  for  gov- 
ernment, produces  may  be  reckoned  at  one-fifth  of  wliat  a  free 
man  would  produce,  and  about  half  what  a  convict  produces  when 
he  becomes  a  ticket-of-leave-man.  They  are  worked  in  gangs  of 
twenty -five  men,  with  a  gang-man,  and  are  never  separately  confined. 
The  main  punishments  for  prison  offences  are  stripes,  fines,  reduction, 
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confinement  in  female  barracks  (for  females),  and  the  like;  and  in 
tlje  main  tlie  discipline  ia  good,  and  disciplinary  cases  rare.  The 
Bjetem  used  is,  on  the  whole,  only  repressive;  but,  by  giving 
the  convicts  the  chance,  by  labor  and  good  behavior,  to  be  pro- 
moted to  gang- men,  afterward  to  division  gang-men,  and  finally, 
after  twelve  years'  labor  to  earn  a  ticket-of-leave,  which  makes 
bira  a  free  man  within  the  penal  settlement,  by  holding  up  the 
hope  of  getting  a  wife,  a  piece  of  land  and  opportniiitr  to  settle 
down  once  more  as  a  respectable  man,  I  believe  the  system  is,  on 
the  whole,  reformatory.  Where  promotions,  stripes,  fines  and 
reductions  fail  to  work,  h'ght  or  heavy  irons,  and  tliirty  pounds 
weiglit  daily,  generally  bring  a  man  to  reason.  There  is  for  the 
worst  chiss  of  dangerous  men,  at  Viper,  a  gang  called  the  chain 
gang.     These  men  are  locked  up  at  niglit ;  no  one  else  is. 

The  convicts  (when  I  now  speak  of  convicts  I  mean  convicts 
laboring  for  government)  come  out  of  all  the  nations  of  tlie  east. 
There  are  men  from  Punjab, —  big,  strapping  fellows,  like  French 
gens  d'armesi  tliey  are  generally  good  for  petty  officers,  but  lazy 
and  very  apt  to  run  away ;  they  speak  a  somewhat  dift'ercnt 
Hindoostanee  from  the  others.  There  are  the  little  Tamil  Madras 
people  ;  these  are  the  hardest-worked  and  worst-treated  of  the  lot; 
they  are  generally  dirty  and  thievish,  and  no  one  understands 
them ;  but  they  are  strong,  g«>od  workmen.  In  the  bazar  you 
will  meet  a  Pliai'see,  who  worships  tlie  sun,  with  a  gold  cap  on,  and 
who  is  as  fair  as  you  or  I.  Among  tlie  Kulis  yon  see  a  man  whom  no 
one  understands;  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes 
in  Southern  India,  who  have  no  religion,  and  no  laws,  but  still  are 
under  the  law.  The  man  who  bows  before  you  to  the  ground  is 
a  Mohammedan  high-priest.  He  is  a  political  prisoner;  his  long, 
black  beard  covers  nearly  his  whole  face  like  a  veil,  and  you  see 
only  his  little  glittering  eyes.  If  he  could  tell  you  how  much  he 
hates  the  Europeans,  you  would  not  feel  so  comfortable  as  you 
elaewhare  might,  Wlien  I  lately  had  to  pass  iu  Demnagaree, 
(that  is  riindoostanee  written  in  Sanscrit  letters),  I  inquired  for  a 
convict  to  teach  me,  and  a  man  with  liis  whiskers  behind  his  ears, 
with  the  sign  of  Ram  Ram  on  his  forehead,  painted  in  the  most 
hideous  way,  in  clothes  that  reached  to  the  ground,  appeared. 
He  spoke  a  language  I  scarcely  understood  a  word  of;  bnt  I  soon 
learned  to  hear  his  ravings  about  Vishnu,  and  all  his  theological 
and  personal  lies.     He  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Hindoo,  with 
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all  t]io  lying,  deceitful  characteristics  of  that  race,  debased  by 
centuries  of  slavery.  There  are  also  Europeans,  Americans, 
negroes  from  the  West  Indies,  Canadians,  and  the  descendants  of 
Europeans,  who  had  intermarried  with  natives  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  East.  These  so-called  christian  prisoners  have  generally 
a  high  pay,  up  to  $25  a  month.  They  are  used  in  ofiices  as 
overseei-s  and  the  like,  and  are  a  rude,  lying,  drunken  set, 
with  neither  morals  nor  character,  weak  to  temptation,  strong 
to  tempt. 

With  a  population  like  the  one  I  have  only  attempted  in  a  few 
lines  to  characterize,  where  about  ninety-eight  per  cent  cannot 
road  and  write,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Saviour  do  not  prosper.  They  are  so  distant  from  their  masters, 
on  whom  they  look  down  more  or  less  either  on  account  of  religion  or 
caste.  Th4  Hindoo  looks  upon  a  European  as  unclean,  because  he 
kills  and  eats  oxen.  The  Mussulman  looks  upon  a  Frank  as  an 
abomination,  because  he  touches  and  eats  pork.  Where  all  lan- 
guages, from  Norway  to  the  Malay  Archipelago  are  spoken,  it  is 
natural  that  the  natives  from  each  countrv  club  to£!:ether.  One 
set  are  ready  to  cut  out  the  eyes  of  the  other,  and  therefore  they 
are  more  than  commonly  careful  in  what  they  do,  as  a  Mussulman 
always  has  a  Hindoo  reader  to  tell  upon  him,  and  a  christian  pria- 
oncr  always  will  be  betrayed  by  his  servant.  Hence,  partly,  comes 
the  security  and  order  that  reign ;  another  reason  is,  that  the 
natives  cannot  escape.  The  jungles  round  the  settlement  are 
unhealthy  and  do  not  offer  either  food  or  shelter  to  any  but  Bur- 
mans.  If  they  even  succeed  in  getting  a  boat,  they  are  sure  to  die 
on  the  way,  or  be  caught  on  arrival  in  their  own  country.  The 
convicts  have  tried  it  so  often,  and  always  without  success,  that 
they  now  quite  clearly  un^leretand  that  this  "  is  a  place  where  you 
enter,  but  never  leave."  Wo  have  in  our  houses  no  sentinels,  nor 
are  the  houses  locked,  nor  are  the  convicts  at  night  locked  up; 
and  yet  no  great  cases  of  house-breaking  or  murder  take  place. 
In  one  regard,  however,  must  we  always  be  careful.  Wo  have 
about  the  smartest  thieves  of  India  collected  here,  and  woe  be  to 
the  man  who  leaves  his  gold  watch  before  eyes  on  his  table;  but  I 
believe  that  in  every  other  regard  the  place  is  as  secure  as  any 
free  place  I  know,  if  not  more  so. 

Every  month  the  prisoners  have  facilities  to  send  letters  to  India, 
which  they  must  stamp.     These  are  supposed  to  be  always  read 
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by  tlie  snpcrintciident,  but  tliis  is  in  reality  eeldom  done.  Two 
thousand  letters  go  every  month  from  tlie  convicts. 

When  a  convict  dies,  he  is  treated  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
country's  religion,  and  is  given  over  to  his  countrymen. 

In  Viper  Ii^land,  where  the  most  dangerons  criminals  are  kept, 
a  jail  is  under  construction  ;  but  this  building  will  only  hold  500 
criniinals.  Attached  tp  it  will  be  large  work-sheds.  At  present 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners  who  know  any  trade  are  collected  in 
one  corps.  They  get  an  extra  allowance.  In  the  artiticere'  corps 
are  smiths,  carpenters,  joinei^s,  boat  builders,  foresters  and  other 
mechanics.  This  corps  is  new,  but  former  adniiuistrations  have 
all  attempted  to  employ  a  man  in  his  own  trade  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, Tlie  convicts  belong  to  various  crafts.  They  are  forest- 
ers; they  drive  a  saw  mill;  they  are  sawyers;  they  produce 
two  hundred  tlionsand  baskets  a  year  for  nui*series  of  forest 
and  fruit  trees ;  they  quarry  stones  for  the  foundations  of 
churches,  jails  or  other  buildings;  they  are  fishermen,  garden- 
ers, bakei'8,  bntchers;  they  do  every  thing  to  keep  up  a  popu- 
lation of  800  souls  (or  at  leaat  bodies).  Cattle,  sheep,  and 
all  other  food  except  vegetables,  are  imported.  From  time  to 
time  children  have  been  sent  down  by  the  government  of  India  as 
deported  convicts,  hot  the  number  lias  never  been  large,  Tlie 
greatest  danger  is,  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  unnatural  crimes, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  watched  carefully.  There  is  a  school  for 
these  youtlis,  and  they  are  distributed  in  offices  when  sufRciently 
taught  to  be  useful.  There  is,  however,  another  class  of  human 
beings  here  who,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  come  under  the  heading 
of  prisoners,  namely,  the  children  of  convicts.  Tliese  are  now  in 
grc'it  number  in  the  settlement.  Schools  have  been  established  by 
subscriptions  of  the  officers  of  the  settlement,  with  some  govern- 
ment grants  in  aid  ;  but  they  are  as  yet  a  very  neglected  lot,  born 
witliout  a  country,  without  caste,  though  Iliudooa  or  Mussubnen, 
w^itbout  any  right  to  possess  land,  or  to  have  resort  to  any  of  the 
usual  means  of  existence  which  a  free  man  may  have. 

For  the  christian  prisoners,  who  are  generally  either  Europeans 
(Iialf-breeds)  or  Americans,  there  is  a  large  bur  rack,  stone-built; 
also  a  library,  where  a  goodly  number  of  useful  and  religious 
books  are  found  ;  but  they  arc,  from  their  position,  under  so  great 
temptations  that  I  hardly  dare  say  that  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  improved  by  their  stay.     They  generally  have  the  working  of 
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the  natives,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  tyrannical.  They  are  often 
given  to  drink,  and  are  under  so  little  control  that  it  constantly 
happens  that  a  christian  prisoner  is  sent  to  hard  labor  at  Yiper. 

On  the  three  islands  arc  three  large  hospitals,  and  another  also  at 
Kaddo,  which  stations  are  considered  the  healthiest.  The  medical 
staff  consists  of  three  medical  officers.  Beside  the  medical  officers, 
ten  dressers  and  apothecaries  are  distributed  over  the  Port  Blair 
settlement  and  the  Nicobar  settlement.  The  average  number  of 
convicts  from  April  1,  1867,  to  March  31, 1868,  was,  males,  6,438 ; 
females,  447;  total,  7,885.  The  convict  population  in  Ross,  for 
the  same  year,  averaged  2,479  males ;  194  females ;  total,  2,673. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  of  Koss  are  good.  Latrines  are  built 
round  the  island,  and  the  dry  earth  system  is  used,  and  answers 
well  when  the  convicts  can  be  made  to  use  it.  The  water  supply 
is  abundant  on  all  stations. 

Since  the  settlement  was  opened,  the  death  rate  has  been  as 
follows : 


YEAR. 


Avcracc  prison 
popaUtlon. 


Daily  aTcrage 
of  sick. 


P«  cent  of 
deaths. 


1858, 
1859, 
1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
186T, 
1868, 
1869, 


7,813 
2,009 
2,021 
2,085 
3,081 
3,278 
3,926 
6,074 
6,885 
8,000 


272 
129 
184 
296 
277 
271 
659 
583 


16.00 
63.00 

1.34 
14.25 
15.53 
21.65 
14.04 

6.3T 
10.66 
10.16 


The  hours  of  labor  are  6  a.  m.  to  11,  and  2  p.  m.  to  6. 
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XII,  Thoughts  on  a  Reformatoey  Petson  Discipline. 


By  Hon.  Josir  W.  Bdmoitm^  of  New  Yorlt. 

New  Yobk,  October  5^  1870, 
Rev.  E.  C.  WiNEa,  D.D.; 

Dear  Sir  — I  iind  that  my  healtli  is  not  eufticientlj  restored  to 
enable  me  to  make  the  journey  to  Ciniicinnati,  and,  therefore,  I 
cannot  be  present  at  your  "National  Congress  of  Penitentiary  and 
Reformatory  Discipline." 

I  rcgi-et  this  very  much,  for  1  am  now  deeply  interested,  as  I 
have  been  for  years  past,  in  tlie  subject ;  and  I  should  rejoice  in 
the  opportunity,  wliich  that  assemblage  will  afford,  of  learning 
more  about  it. 

My  intereet  is  stronger  in  the  reformatory  tlian  in  the  punitive 
feature  of  prison  discipline ;  and  that  is  the  topic  which,  of  late 
years,  has  most  attracted  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  and  in 
respect  to  which,  most  is  yet  to  be  learned* 

I  was  enrprit^ed  when  I  was  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
prison  committee  in  our  late  state  constitutional  convention,  that, 
on  perusing  the  reports  of  our  state  prisons  from  the  bo|^inning,  the 
first  word  looking  to  their  reformatory  character  was  fuund  in  one 
of  the  reports  for  1843.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this  state  attention  had  been  mainly  directed  to  the  puni- 
live  and  financial  features  of  public  punishment. 

With  US  then,  in  New  York,  this  i-eformatory  principle  is,  in  a 
great  meas*ure  at  least,  a  new  feature,  and  the  introduction  of  it 
an  experiment.  It  will,  thereforCj  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  your 
convention  to  be  informed  of  the  particular  measures  adopted  to 
carry  out  the  principle  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
them,  and  to  consider  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued  to  make 
the  effort  more  suecessfuL 

That  is  a  task  which  I  should  be  but  too  happy  to  perform,  and  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  perform  it.  Perhaps,  however,  I  can  do  some- 
thing toward  it,  or,  at  least,  suggest  for  your  consideration  some 
of  the  topics  embraced  in  those  measures. 
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I.  msTRUonoN. 

Tliis  embraced :  1.  rdigioua  teaching — by  Sunday  eervices  in  the 
chapel,  by  sabbath  schools,  and  by  personal  interviews  of  the 
chaplain  with  the  prisoners. 

This  was  necessarily  very  limited  ;  for,  except  the  personal  in- 
terviews, the  whole  teaching  was  confined  to  one  day  in  the  week, 
and  the  interviews  on  other  days  were  limited  by  what  the  prison 
officers  regarded  as  the  superior  obligations  of  making  the  ex- 
penses out  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners. 

Voluntary  aid  from  other  clergymen  than  the  prison  chaplain 
has  been  occasionally  rendered,  and  in  one  of  our  prisons  an 
annual  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
such  aid. 

Yet  this  is  all  fitful  and  uncertain  —  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  the  officers  of  the  prisons  at  the  moment.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
little  avail.     But,  properly  regulated,  it  might  be  of  good  service. 

2.  Education:  There  are  always  in  the  prisons  some  who  have 
never  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  who  could  readily  be  taught 
reading  and  writing,  and  even  arithmetic.  The  value  of  this  has 
become  manifest  to  our  legislature,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  number  of  teachers  in  each  prison.  Yet  the  performance 
of  this  duty  is  also  made  subordinate  to  the  money  question,  and 
60  small  a  portion  of  time  is  devoted  to  it  that  it  becomes  a  mere 
farce. 

8.  Learning  trades.  —  The  prisoners  are  all  condemned  to  labor 
as  part  of  their  pimishmeut,  whidi  is  '^  imprisonment  in  some 
state  prison  at  hard  labor." 

This  could  be  made  of  great  service  to  many  of  the  prisoners  — 
to  tlioae,  at  least,  who  have  learned  no  trade  —  for  it  would  enable 
them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  on  their  discharge. 

They  are  compelled  to  work,  and  do  work,  but  that  also  is  made 
subordinate  to  the  money  question,  for  instead  of  the  labor  being  bo 
directed  as  to  teach  the  whole  of  a  trade,  it  is  confined  to  a  part 
only  of  such  trade ;  and  the  consideration  is  rarely,  if  ever,  how 
much  the  prisoner  may  be  benefited,  but  almost,  if  not  quite,  always 
how  much  his  labor  may  be  made  productive  to  the  finances. 

II.     BRWABDS. 

In  two  important  respects  a  system  of  rewards  has  been 
astempted,  viz.,  in  "commutation"  of  sentences  and  in  "over- 
stent."    By  "commutation"  is  meant  the  power  of  the  prisoners, 
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bj  good  conduct  in  the  priBODj  to  earn  a  shortening  of  their  terma 
of  irn  prison  men  t. 

The  officers  of  the  prisonii  are  now  made  the  judges  of  the  fact 
whether  such  eonimiitation  is  earned  or  not.  Thh  is  a  power, 
whose  exercise  demands  the  utmost  care  and  impartiality,  and 
every  case  must  be  judged  by  its  own  surroun dings.  But  this  is 
too  much  trouble  for  the  officers,  or  they  have  not  time  to  perform 
it,  and  tlie  consequence  is  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  reward,  and  com- 
mutation is  obtained  by  otlxer  considerations  tlian  tliat  good  beha- 
vior which  augurs  jieuitcnce. 

By  '*  overstent "  is  meant  the  privilege  of  the  prisoners  to  earn 
something  for  themselves,  so  that,  hy  a  courtso  of  industry,  they 
may  have  means  to  aid  them  on  their  discharge. 

This,  however,  is  so  managed  in  the  prisons  that  part  only  of 
the  prisoners  are  perraitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  — those,  for  in- 
stance, who  work  for  contractors;  and  tlien,  instead  of  retaining 
the  amount  as  aid  to  tliein  on  their  discharge,  they  are  often  per- 
mitted to  receive  it  durirfg  their  imprisonment,  and  spend  it  on 
luxarioB,  surreptitiously  obtained  through  the  connivance  of 
inferior  officers. 

Otlicr  rewards  besides  these  are  accorded  to  them,  such  as  cor- 
respondence with  friends  outside,  and  visits  in  the  prisons  from 
such  friends. 

Those  things  might  be  made  powerful  incentives  to  good  con- 
duct in  the  prison  and  to  a  deaiire  to  reform.  To  do  so  would 
require  nice  discrimination  and  judgment  in  the  prison  officers. 
But  that,  again,  would  be  too  much  trouble  for  the  officei-s ;  and 
such  visiting  and  correspondence  are  governed  by  tlio  mere  caprice 
of  the  officers,  and  not  by  any  well  digested  and  wise  system* 

111.     Am   TO   DISCBARGED   CONVICTS. 

Wlaen  wo  reflect  how  hard  is  the  fate  of  tlie  convict  on  his  dis- 
charge, and  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  both  to  start  and  to  perse- 
vere in  an  honest  life,  Ave  can  readily  perceive  the  importance  of 
this  topic. 

Discharged  convicts,  among  us,  now  depend  fl»r  aid,  at  such  times, 
on  the  small  sum  allowed  by  tlie  state;  on  their  own  surplus  earn- 
ings, or  **  overstent  *' ;  and  upon  the  voluntary  assistance  of  indi- 
viduals or  societies. 

The  state  aid  is  apportioned,  not  according  to  the  hopefulness 
of  the  case,  but  according  to  the  number  of  miles  the  prisoner  is 
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distant  from  the  place  of  trial ;  and  Buch  is  its  limit  in  amount  as 
to  seem  to  have  in  view,  mainly,  the  removal  of  the  convict  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  prison. 

Their  own  earnings  are  often,  as  I  have  mentioned,  liable  to  be 
perverted,  and  are  permitted  to  become  objects  of  cupidity  to  the 
prison  oiBcers. 

Individual  aid  is  rare,  and,  in  most  cases,  difficult  to  get. 

And  societies  are  too  few  to  perform  all  that  can  bo  done  in  this 
regard;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  aid  is  most  available 
that  furnishes  employment  rather  than  money. 

This  whole  matter  of  aid  to  the  discharged  demands  and  would 
warrant  more  enlarged  means  and  eifort,  and  an  organization  which 
shall  insure,  at  once,  a  sufficiency  of  aid  and  an  intelligent  and 
discreet  administration  of  it. 

It  was,  chiefly,  to  this  topic  that  the  late  Isaac  T.  Hopper  devoted 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  with  such  success  that,  during  the 
first  year  of  his  devotion  to  the  work,  he  procured  employment 
for  fifty-eight  discharged  convicts,  only  one  of  whom  turned  out 
badly. 

Such  is  the  promised  result  of  wise  and  pei*sistent  efibrts  in  this 
direction  ;  and  it  assures  us  that  it  is  worthy  of  our  deepest  con- 
sideration. 

All  these  matters,  to  which  I  have  thus  briefly  referred,  are  full 
of  promise  of  good.  They  are  as  yet  inchoate,  in  a  great  measure, 
and  unsystematized ;  but  twenty-five  years  of  our  experimenting 
with  them  assure  us  that  they  may  be  made  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  reformation  in  the  criminal  class  of  our  population ;  and, 
as  such,  I  commend  them  to  your  attention,  and,  if  you  please,  to 
the  attention  of  your  congress. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  the  hopes  thus  held  out  to  us,  and  I  would 
that  I  could,  in  person,  present  them  to  your  assemblage ;  but  my 
infirmities  forbid,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  wishing  you  God- 
speed. 
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XIII.  Reformatory  Discipline  ab  applied  to  Aditlt  Chiminals. 

By  Q^Ti>c»iu>  B.  HiTBBBLL,  lAte  Warden  of  Blng  Sing  PrlMni,  New  York, 

Discipline  i8  a  word  of  broader  import  than  h  commonly  sup- 
posed. Webtiter  says :  ^^Diocipliue  means  to  inform  the  mind,  to 
prepare  by  iostrueting  in  correct  principles,  to  indtruct  and  gov- 
ern, to  teach  rules  and  pniotico,  to  accustom  to  order  and  sub- 
ordination.'' The  fimdaniental  idea  is  to  teach,  improve,  reform. 
Such  is  tlic  breadth  and  scope  of  the  term  as  applied  to  tlie  treat- 
ment and  training  of  imprisoned  criminals. 

This  view  would  receive  abundant  confirmation  if  we  had  time  to 
go  into  a  detail  of  the  processes  by  which  criminals  are  made,  into 
which  enter,  as  chief  elements,  ignorance,  pauperism,  squalor,  mis- 
ery, neglect,  and  the  vices  and  even  the  direct  teachings  of  drunkea 
and  nunatural  parents.  But  it  is  not  the  pm'pose  of  this  paper  to 
show  how  criminals  are  made ;  the  ol>ject  is  rather  to  make  maul- 
feat  how,  after  they  have  become  sucli  and  have  been  convicted 
and  incarcerated,  they  may  be  reformed  and  reclaimed  through 
processes  and  agencies  wiiich  ouglit  to  have  been  applied  earlier, 
but  which,  having  been  withheld  at  the  proper  time,  ought  equally, 
now  during  their  imprisonment,  to  be  applied  to  the  utmost  prao* 
ticable  extent. 

There  is,  however,  a  preliminary  inquiry  which  demands  some 
attention.  It  in,  w^hctlier  adult  criminals  are  susceptible  to  reform- 
atory influences.  On  this  point  I  do  not  myself  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  they  may 
bo  reformed  and  saved  both  by  the  judgment  of  prison  otiicens, 
every  way  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question,  and  by 
the  facts  of  experience  ;  particularly  by  three  notable  instances. 

The  first  is  that  of  Colonel  Montesinos  in  Spain.  In  the  year 
1835,  this  gentleman,  who  had  been   an   oflicer  in   the  Spanish 

Larmy,  was  made  governor  of  the  great  prison  of  Valencia,  averag- 
ing from  1,000  to  1,200  prisoners.  Prior  to  his  incumbency  tlie 
Bystcm  of  discipline  had  been  one  of  stern  coercion  ^ blows,  irons 
and  tortures  of  various  names  being  its  instruments.  The  recom- 
mittals ran  up  to  forty,  fifty,  and  even  sixty  per  cent.  Colonel 
Montesinos  detetermined  to  substitute  moral  for  material  forces, 
22 
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and  govern  his  prisoners  by  humanity  instead  of  cruelty.  His 
administration  lasted  fifteen  years,  and  its  results  were  as  cheering 
and  re-assuring  as  they  were  remarkable.  By  degrees  lie  intro- 
duced trades  into  his  prison  till  they  reached  tlie  number  of  forty- 
three.  Ho  allowed  each  prisoner  to  choose  the  trade  he  would 
learn.  For  two  years  no  impression  was  made  on  the  recom- 
mittals;  his  system  not  having  yet  had  time  to  produce  its  proper 
fruits.  During  the  next  ten  years,  however,  the  average  of  yearly 
recommittals  did  not  exceed  one  per  cent ;  while,  during  the  last 
three  years,  not  a  nran  came  back  to  the  prison  who  had  been  sub- 
jected to  its  discipline.  Is  not  an  experience  like  this  most 
significant?  Are  there  not  embodied  in  it  whole  volumes  of 
instruction  ? 

Not  less  extraordinary  or  less  instructive  was  the  experiment  of 
Captain  Alexander  Maconochie  on  Norfolk  Island.  This  was  by 
far  the  worst  of  the  penal  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  Captain  M. 
took  cliarge  of  it  in  1840,  and  remained  four  years  on  the  island. 
Before  liis  arrival,  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  1,400,  had 
worked  in  heavy  irons,  and  even  when  thus  manacled,  tlie  superin- 
tendent dared  to  approach  them  only  when  guarded  by  two  armed 
soldiers.  Captain  Maconochie  instantly  removed  the  chains  from 
all;  and  from  the  fii-st,  alone  or  with  his  wife,  he  went  unarmed 
among  them ;  while  very  soon  men,  women  and  children  traversed 
the  island  singly  and  without  fear.  The  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  men  rapid!}'  increased ;  the  number  of  offences  committed  as 
rapidly  diminished.  But  the  true  test  of  his  success  lay  in  the 
conduct  of  the  men  after  they  had  left  the  island,  and  when,  as  a 
matter  of  couree,  they  were  no  longer  under  his  direct  influence. 
The  reconvictions  of  men  discharged  by  him  were  only  three  per 
cent,  while  of  those  discharged  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  though  far 
less  dei)raved  and  imbruted,  they  amounted  to  nine  per  cent.  Moro 
thai:  four-fifths  of  his  men,  after  their  discharge,  either  went  into 
private  service  or  otherwise  earned  an  honest  and  respectable  live- 
lihood ;  while  the  proportion  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  men,  thus 
conducting  themselves,  was  less  than  three  per  cent.  Yet  full  two- 
thirds  of  his  men  had  been  under  colonial  sentences,  having  been 
convicted  of  fresh  crimes  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
had  sent  them  thither  from  the  mother  country,  and  were  regarded 
as  the  very  scum  and   oifscouring  of  the   earth.     These  noblo 
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re&nlts  were  all  accompHsliod  through  tlie  judicioas  application  of 
kindness,  or,  in  otlier  words,  tlie  use  of  organized  pcrsuaaion. 

The  third  experiment  to  which  I  have  referred  is  more  recent, 
and  is  still  exerting  all  its  beneficent  power  —  I  mean  the  Irish 
prison  syBtem,  aa  devised,  inaugurated,  and  for  some  years  ad  minis- 
tered, by  Sir  Walter  Crofton.  Tlie  splendid  results  of  this  system 
of  prison  discipline  are  now  too  well  known  to  need  to  be  portrayed 
cr  dwelt  upon  at  lengthy  and  I  therefore  content  myself  with  this 
passing  allusion. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  experienced  prison  officers  believe  in 
the  practicability  of  reforming  even  adult  criminals.  Cnt  I  feel 
bound  to  add  that  not  all  prison  offieei^s  liold  this  view.  Said  the 
warden  of  a  large  prison  to  the  writer  recently:  "I  think  that 
when  a  prisoner  is  brought  to  us,  and  the  gates  are  once  closed 
npon  him,  he  should  be  considered  dead  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  dead  to  him  J'  I  inquired  why  he  so  believed.  His  reply 
was:  *'The  practice  of  allowing  prisoners  to  see  their  friends  once 
in  three  months  subjects  the  officers  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble;  besides,  I  think  the  legititnate  object  of  a  prison  is  to 
jpuniah  men  for  committing  crime."  I  asked  him  what  reforma- 
tory  agencies  he  would  employ.  "Ah,"  said  he,  *'  I  do  not  believe 
in  reformation  ;  I  believe  in  punishment."  After  a  pause,  I  said  : 
I  **Mr.  Warden,  yon  are  a  father,  you  have  sons.  Suppose  one  of 
them  Bfionld,  in  an  evil  hour,  commit  an  offence,  and  be  con- 
fiigned  to  prison  for  a  term  of  iive  years ;  would  you  think  it  wise 
;  and  good  to  consider  him  dead  for  the  whole  of  that  period  ?  You 
!  know  that  hoy  better  than  any  other  person  ;  you  do  not  believe  hitn 
'  deeply  depraved  ;  you  believe  that  he  has  been  led  into  this  crime 
by  the  force  of  some  temptation  or  evil  companionship,  or  is  only 
I  technically  guilty.  You  believe  that  that  hoy,  brokon-hoarted 
and  crushed  under  the  weight  of  remorse  and  sorrow,  would  give 
the  world,  if  it  were  at  bis  command,  to  recall  the  past  and  re- 
trace his  steps.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  hid 
mother,  bis  brothers,  his  sisters  see  him,  and  assure  him  of  their 
continued  love  and  sympathy  ?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  visit  him  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  your  counsels? 
Would  you  not  like  to  know  that  he  was  treated  kindly,  and  that 
every  thing  was  done  that  could  be  to  tit  him  to  return  to  his  home 
improved  and  strengthened  to  grapple  successfully  with  future 
temptations?"      After  a  considerable  pause,   during  which   ho 
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seemed  lost  in  reflection,  he  replied  :    "  Beally,  I  did  not  see  it  in 

that  light  before.     I — I —  think  you  must  be  right" 

Another  warden,  in  a  speech  to  his  officers  on  prison  manage- 
ment, used  tliis  language :  ''  It  is  evident  that  these  men  are  sent 
here  for  pimishment ;  and  now  the  great  question  to  solve  is,  how 
shall  we  proceed  to  punish  them  most  ¥^ 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  inmates  of  a  prison.  Nearly 
one-fourth  of  them  are  minors,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Much  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  remainder  are  between  twenty- 
one  and  thirty  years  of  age.  Here  they  are  to  pass  two,  five,  teu 
of  the  best  years  of  their  lives;  and  they  are  certainly  to  undergo 
a  change  of  some  kind.  If  they  survive  the  years  of  their  impris- 
onment, they  will  leave  the  place,  not  as  they  entered  it,  but  either 
better  or  worse.  I  assume,  at  tliis  point,  that  if  they  arc  not  bet- 
ter men,  the  fault  will,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  officers  or  authorities  of  the  institution  in  which  they  are 
confined. 

The  work  to  be  done  is  the  reformation  of  criminal  men  and 
women ;  generally,  as  we  have  seen,  young  men  and  young 
women,  still  in  a  plastic  and  impressible  state.  Such  is  the  work. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  agencies  to  be  used  in  the  doing  of  it. 

The  first  point  here  is  the  general  principles  —  the  system — on 
which  the  work  is  to  be  conducted.  For,  although  no  system  will 
run  itself  and  the  best  will  prove  a  failure  in  the  hands  of  incom* 
petent  men,  yet  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  matter  indiflerent  or 
unimportant,  what  are  the  fundamental  bases  of  a  prison  admin- 
istration. 1  hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  a  true  reformatory 
discipline  must  embrace  at  least  three  distinct  stages:  a  penal 
stage,  of  a  less  or  greater  duration,  to  be  passed  in  separation  ;  a 
reformatory  stage,  niuch  the  longest  of  the  three,  to  be  passed  in 
associated  labor  by  day,  and  separate  sleeping  rooms  at  night ;  and 
a  probationary  or  trial  stage,  designed  to  test  the  genuineness  of 
the  prisoner's  reformation,  where  the  social  element  shall  be  made 
prominent,  the  life  and  training  shall  be  more  natural,  and  the 
imprisonment  itself  shall  be  little  more  than  moral.  The  idea  ia, 
that  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  should  be  placed,  measurably,  in  his 
own  hands;  that  progress  toward  liberty  and  increased  privileges 
shall  be  made  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  and  conduct ;  and 
that  thus  hope  shall  be  made  an  ever-present  and  ever-active  force 
in  his  mind ;  in  effect,  more  active  and  more  potent  than  fear. 
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The  buildings  aod  grounds  of  a  prison  have  by  no  means  an  nn- 
important  part  to  play  in  its  disciplinary  management.  In  the 
same  degree  in  which  ttiese  are  adapted  to  the  work,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  its  discipline  bo  reformatory  or  otherwise.  It  is 
often  not  an  easy  matter  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  prisoner;  and 
yet,  withont  it,  little  can  be  effected  toward  his  permanent  im- 

,  prnvemeiit.  Tie  cares  little  for  words,  if  tliey  are  not  accompanied 
witli  acts*  If  his  physical  comfort  is  neglected,  you  cannot  readily 
convince  him  that  you  have  any  great  concern  for  his  moral  well- 
faro.  He  may  listen  attentively  to  good  advice,  but  it  will  all  pass 
for  idle  talk,  if  at  night  lie  is  confined  in  a  liUhy  cell,  is  made  to 
sleep  in  a  damp  bed,  is  forced  to  breathe  a  foul  and  fetid  atmos- 
phere. Under  such  circumstances,  he  will  rise  in  the  morning 
weary,  languid,  moody,  and  tilled  with  discontent  and  anger  to- 
ward every  body  and  every  thing  in  the  world.  If,  then,  you 
would  make  of  a  prison  a  reformatory,  you  must  choose  a  dry  lo- 
cality for  3'our  buildings.  The  site  must  be  sufficiently  elevated 
to  admit  of  perfect  drainage.  It  must  be  in  a  healthy  neighbor- 
hood, and  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  natural  scenery,  with  an  unfail- 
ing supply  of  pure   water,  pure   air,  and  heaven's   cheerful  and 

j  health-giving  sunlight.  On  such  a  site  and  amid  such  surround- 
ings must  1)0  erected  a  neat  and  tasteful  rather  than  a  grand  and 

I  costly  prison  edifice,  and  it  must  be  so  arranged  internally  as  to 

|iidtnit  of  the  progressive  classification  of  the  prisoners,  with  its 

i  chapels,  its  lecture  and  school  rooms,  its  library,  etc. 

The  character  and  qualifications  of  the  officers  are  considerations 
of  primary  importance  in  any  system  of  reformatory  prison  disci- 

'  pi  inc.  On  this  subject,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  in  one  of  his  reports 
as  director  of  the  Irish  convict  prisons,  uses  the  folloMing  Ian* 
guage:  '^It  has  been  necesRary,  during  the  year,  to  discharge 
several  ofticers  from  the  convict  service,  as  having  proved  thcm- 
Belves  unfitted  for  the  arduous  and  re8ponsil>le  duties  of  prison 

f  officers.  This  is  to  be  expected  in  a  service  in  which  the  qualifica- 
tions are,  to  a  certain  extent,  peculiar,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide,  without  actual  experience  — 
whatever  may  have  been  a  man's  antecedents  — whether  he  will 
eventually  become  fit  for  the  duties.  An  extraordinary  degree  of 
intelligence  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  a  discipline  officer  of  a 
convict  prison.  But  a  good  temper  and  a  fair  degree  of  discretion, 
combined  with  strict  moral  habits  and  quiet  firmness  of  tsharacter, 
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are  qualifications  without  which  he  cannot  succeed  in  the  diBcharge 
of  hia  duties;  and  as  the  waut  of  them,  sooner  or  later,  is  sure  to 
bring  discredit  on  any  prison  intrusted  with  the  care  of  convicts, 
as  well  as  injury  to  tho  service  itself,  it  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary not  to  overlook  such  deficiencies,  whatever  good  qualities  may 
otherwise  be  possessed  by  a  person  whose  fitness  for  such  duties 
is  under  consideration."  No  doubt  Sir  Walter  is  right  in  saying 
the  position  of  a  prison  official  is  one  requiring  peculiar  talents. 
In  particular,  there  are  two  extremes  of  character,  two  qualities 
apparently  inconsistent  with  each  other,  which  must  yet  be  com- 
bined to  fomi  the  highest  style  of  prison  officer.  These  are  at  once 
a  firm  and  a  yielding  temper.  The  true  prison  officer  will  be  firm 
as  a  rock,  strong  as  a  lion,  and  yet  tender  in  his  feelings,  and 
moved  by  a  true  human  sympathy,  so  that,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quires, he  can  either  stand  like  Mount  Blank,  or  weep  like  a  woman. 
There  are  men  who  are  all  lion,  all  firmness,  but  destitute  of  any 
sympathetic  feeling.  Again,  there  are  men  who  are  all  tenderness, 
all  sympathy,  but  void  of  all  tenacity  of  purpose.  Neither  of 
these  will  make  a  perfectly  successful  prison  keeper.  The  bane 
of  the  prison  system  of  New  York,  and,  I  believe,  of  most  of 
the  other  states,  is  tlie  fact  that  the  prisons  are  under  the  control 
of  party  politics,  so  that  both  appointments  and  removals  are  made 
almost  wholly  on  political  grounds,  and  few  officers  hold  their 
positions  long  enough  to  gain  much  experience  in  their  proper 
duties. 

Industrial  training  of  prisoners  is  another  essential  condition, 
without  which  no  prison  can  ever  be  made  reformatory.  Indus- 
trial and  skilled  labor  is  indispensable  in  every  reformatory  system 
of  prison  discipline.  It  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impossible, 
task  for  any  man,  or  any  company  of  men,  to  maintain  order  and 
carry  out  a  progressive  system  of  discipline  with  a  large  number 
of  idle  prisoners ;  and  next  to  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  order  with  prisoners  engaged  in  objectless, 
and  therefore  utterly  useless,  labor.  I  have  seen  a  prisoner  turn- 
ing a  grindstone,  with  nothing  laid  upon  it  to  sharpen  — not  even 
"  an  ax  to  grind."  It  was  evidently,  to  him,  a  most  disgusting  em- 
ployment. In  many  English  prisons  there  is  still  much  profitless 
labor  on  the  crank,  in  the  treadmill,  at  shot-drill,  and  the  like. 
The  surly  looks,  the  slow,  dogged  movements,  the  willful  expres- 
sion of  the  prisoners,  show  how  loathsome  this  kind  of  work  is  to 
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them.  Contrast  with  this  system  that  of  Montesinos,  already 
described.  In  the  one  case  the  prisoners  were  working  at  nseful 
employments  and  sharing  in  the  profits  themselves,  and  reforma- 
tion, to  an  uopreeedcnted  degree,  was  the  efl'eet ;  while,  tmder  the 
system  of  bootless  work,  the  prisoners  grow  more  and  more  hard- 
enedi  and  are  continually  preying  on  society,  and  as  often  being 
recommitted  to  prison.  Is  any  further  argument  necessary  to 
show  that  well-directed  industry  is  the  highest  aid  to  reforniation  ? 

Edneational  forces,  wisely  devised  and  effectively  applied,  are 
indispensable  to  the  work  of  reforming  criminals.  Now,  education 
means  something  more  than  merely  teaching  to  read,  write  and 
cypher.  Webster  tells  iia  that  "  education  comprehends  all  that 
series  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  is  intended  to  enlighten 
the  understanding,  c^rr*?^/  the  temper^  form  the  manners  and  habits, 
and  fit  youth  for  nseful ness  in  their  future  situations,"  He  adds 
that  **  to  give  them  a  religious  education  is  indispensahle,  and  an 
immense  responsibility  rests  on  parents  and  guardians  who  neglect 
these  duties." 

On  the  subject  of  educating  prisoners,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  in 
one  of  his  earlier  reports  on  the  Irish  convict  prisons,  has  these 
remarks:  *' Sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  establishing  a 
proper  system  of  education  in  the  prisons,  throngh  which,  unfor- 
tunately, thousands  of  human  beings  must  pass,  who  are  in  turn 
subjected  to  its  influence,  we  are  gratified  at  being  enabled  to  state, 
that,  although  much  of  the  past  year  has  been  taken  up  in  arranging 
school  rooms,  classifying  prisoners  according  to  their  attainments, 
appointing  schoolmasters,  etc.,  a  great  desire  has  been  evidenced 
hy  the  prisoners  to  receive  instruction ;  and  this  is  the  more  re- 
markable as  proceeding  from  some  advanced  in  age,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  attended  school  with  the  greatest 
reluctance.  This  applies  both  to  males  and  females,  and  we 
believe  that  so  desirable  a  result  has  been  achieved  through  great 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Lectures  have  l>een  estab- 
lished and  attended  with  visible  success.  The  great  stumbling- 
block  to  improvement  has  been  the  low  and  depressing  idea  that 
prisonei-s  in  general  liold  of  their  own  qualitications,  believing  it  to 
be  impossible  that  they  are  susceptible  of  improvement  The  exer- 
tion reqtiired  from  their  instructors  to  remove  an  impression  so 
detrimental  to  progress  can  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  his  constant 
occupation  should  be  that  of  illustrating  and  picturing  out  to  the 
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minds  of  the  instructed ;  but  this  is  no  light  task,  and  few  there 
are,  however  gifted  they  may  be  in  knowledge,  who  can  reallj 
give  effect  to  this  desideratum,  but  more  especially  in  the  case  of 
paupers  and  criminals."  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  remarks  that  "  it  is 
the  opening  and  training  of  the  mental  powers  which  is  the  great 
need  of  those  whose  intellectual  and  moral  nature  has  been  uncul- 
tivated and  perverted.  Throughout  the  history  and  workings  of 
the  Irish  convict  system,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  great  object 
of  awakening,  training  and  directing  aright  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  convict  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  as  an  important 
means  of  reforming  him  and  preparing  him  for  society.  To  steady 
perseverance  in  this  object  must  much  of  its  success  be  attributed." 

The  dietary  of  a  prison  is  an  important  agency  in  its  discipline, 
taking  the  term  "  discipline  "  in  the  broad  signification  given  to  it  in 
the  opening  sentences  of  this  essay.  A  keeper  of  one  of  our  prisons 
once  said  that  if  the  warden  would  keep  the  kitchen  right,  he  would 
be  responsible  for  the  industry  of  the  prisoners  and  their  general 
good  conduct;  the  significance  of  which  remark  is,  that  when 
prisoners  are  properly  fed,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  maintain 
order  among  them,  —  a  pregnant  truth. 

The  management  of  the  medical  department  of  a  prison  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  reformation  of  its  inmates.  No  oflicer  of  a 
penal  institution  has  more  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  its 
physician.  It  being  an  undoubted  law  of  nature  that  a  healthful 
body  is  essential  to  a  sound  mind,  it  becomes  of  vital  importance 
that  the  medical  officer  should  deal  not  only  fairly  but  kindly  and 
even  compassionately  with  prisoners.  The  physician  should  in- 
dulge in  no  prejudices,  and  he  should  ignore  the  fact  that  he  is 
dealing  with  prisoners.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  anteced- 
ents of  the  prison.  It  is  simply  his  duty  to  consider  the  claims 
of  humanity,  and  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  healing  art  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

The  clothing  of  prisoners  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  those 
who  would  impress  upon  our  penal  institutions  a  truly  reformatory 
character.  I  have  seen  prisoners  as  proud  of  a  new,  clean  suit, 
made  of  the  striped  prison  clothing,  as  an  ordinary  laborer  would 
be  of  a  suit  of  broadcloth;  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen 
them  thoroughly  disgusted  and  filled  with  loathing  at  being  re- 
quired to  don  old  garments,  which  had  been  worn  and  soiled  by  other 
convicts,  perhaps  by  a  different  one  every  time  they  had  been 
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washed.  In  some  prisons,  I  know  not  Low  man 3%  the  convicl 
wears  always  the  same  garments  ^ — outer  and  nnder  —  and  it 
would  give  the  authorities  in  any  prison  l)ut  little  trouble  to 
secure  this  end,  A  little  attention  like  this  will  vastly  aid  the  work 
of  progressive  discipline. 

Keli^qous  forces,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  are  a  prime  neccssit/ 
in  t!ie  work  of  changing  bad  men  into  good  ones;  but  I  forbear 
any  treatment  of  this  topic,  as  it  has  been  assigned  to  another 
gentleman,  an  honored  and  successful  moral  and  religious  teachev 
in  one  of  our  penal  eBtabli&hments,  as  a  distinct  thesis. 

But  the  discussion  of  my  subject  could  hardly  be  considered  aa 
complete,  without  a  suggestion  or  two  touching  the  disposal  of  dis- 
charged prisoners.  Much  of  the  perplexity  of  this  problem  would  dis- 
appear from  this  question,  if  prison  discipline  were,  as  ageneral  thing, 
made  reallj'  reformatory;  for,  in  that  case,  tire  prejodiuc,  now  so  ex- 
tensively felt,  against  the  employment  of  liberated  convictSj  would 
speedily  disappear,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  would  be  readily 
re-absorbed  into  respectable  and  virtuous  society.  But  the  diffi- 
culty at  present  exists,  often  to  a  degree  insurmountable,  so  that  it 
is  by  no  means  nncommon  that  released  prisoners,  who  really  meant 
to  live  honestly  when  they  left  the  prison,  have  been  driven  back  into 
crime,  because  nobody  would  give  them  employment.  Miss  Carpen- 
ter, in  *'Our  Convicts,"  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  a  case  of  this 
kind.  She  says:  **IIere  is  a  brief  history  of  a  criminal  career, 
given  by  an  old  convict  himself  lo  the  chaplain  of  the  Bath  jail, 
the  Rev.  W.  C.  Osborn :  *  I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times  to  go 
and  get  work,  but  it  was  never  said  to  me,  during  twenty  yearftj 
while  in  and  out  of  prison,  *  I'll  give  you  workt'  Hence  I  have  cost 
the  community  some  £20,000,  and  I  expect  to  cost  it  a  great  deal 
more  yet.  I  was  sent  to  jail  two  months,  when  a  boy,  fur  stealing 
a  loaf  of  bread,  and  no  one  cared  for  mo.  I  walked  to  the  seaports,, 
but  in  vain.  I  tramped,  sore- footed,  thousands  of  miles,  when  I 
was  a  lad,  to  get  honest  employment;  but  it  did  not  answer.  I 
was  tempted  to  steal ;  I  stole ;  I  was  imprisoned ;  I  was  sent  to 
Bermuda;  I  have  learned  the  trade  of  a  thief;  and  now  I  intend 
to  follow  it,  I  believe  all  philanthropj'  to  be  a  mockery,  and  reli- 
gion a  delusion  ;  and  I  care  for  neither  God  nor  man.  The  jail, 
penal  servitude,  and  the  gallows  are  all  the  same  to  me,'  "  Evorjr 
prison  officer  in  America,  whose  experience  covers  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  can  attest  that^  with  but  elight  changes,  this  is  m 
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truo  record  of  the  life  of  thousands  of  criminals  in  our  own  land. 
Well  does  Miss  Carpenter  add :  "  And  who  is  to  blame  ?  Are  tliere 
no  accessaries  to  the  life  of  crime  this  man  is  leading?  How  was 
the  boy  who  would  tramp,  sore-footed,  thousands  of  miles,  to  get 
honest  employment,  transformed  into  a  man  who  disbelieved 
humanity,  scoffed  at  religion,  and  defied  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  t    Gould  such  an  one  be  charged  with  all  the  blame  ?" 

In  advance  of  the  thorough  reform  of  our  prison  system  pro- 
posed in  this  paper,  whereby  our  prisons  would  be  made  real  adult 
reformatories,  society  owes  a  solemn  duty  to  the  discharged  con- 
vict. Let  prison  associations  bo  formed  in  every  state,  or,  if  need 
be,  in  every  locality  where  a  large  prison  is  situated.  Let  them 
ascertain,  at  the  close  of  each  successive  month,  what  prisoners 
are  coming  out  the  following  month.  Let  them  converse  with 
each  and  ascertain  his  views,  wishes  and  purposes.  Let  them  put 
themselves  in  communication  and  establish  relations  with  master 
workmen  and  employes  all  over  the  state.  And  let  them  spare 
no  pains  to  have  places  provided,  in  advance  if  possible,  for  every 
discharged  prisoner  who  expresses  a  willingness  to  work  for  his 
bread  and  lead  a  better  life. 

And  now  let  us  retrace  our  steps,  and  cast  a  brief  glance,  retro- 
spectively, at  our  subject.  We  will  picture  to  ourselves  a  neat, 
plain  edifice,  built  on  a  dry  soil,  somewhat  elevated,  having  the 
means  of  perfect  drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water, 
pure  air,  and  heaven's  cheerful,  healthful  sunlight.  Our  prison  is 
furnished  with  all  needful  appliances  for  thorough  reformatory 
work.  Our  arrangements  are  complete  for  classification,  labor, 
discipline,  rewards,  promotions,  trades,  chapel,  school  and  lecture 
rooms,  and  library,  stocked  with  books,  both  useful  and  entertain- 
ing. Our  board  of  managers  is  selected  from  the  best  men  of  tlie 
state,  whose  views  are  large,  and  whose  heart  is  thoroughly  in  the 
work.  Our  warden  is  a  man  of  experience,  integrity,  humanity, 
judgment  and  firmness.  Our  clerk  is  sober,  honest  and  capable. 
Our  medical  officer  is  kind,  gentle,  attentive  and  skillful.  Oar 
chaplain  is  a  man  of  deep-toned  piety  and  apt  to  teach,  with  his 
whole  being  absorbed  in  his  work.  The  corps  of  assistants  is 
composed  of  men  carefully  selected,  thoroughly  trained,  and  in- 
telligently and  faithfully  devoted  to  their  work.  And  last,  though 
not  least,  our  schoolmaster  is  one  of  those  large-hearted,  patient, 
unselfish,  sympathetic  men,  whom  it  is  hard  to  find ;  but  we  have 
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found  him.  Our  whole  band  of  oflScers  work  bo  harmoniously 
together  for  the  reformation  of  the  priBoners,  that  the  most  igno- 
rant and  degraded  feel  that  they  have  their  best  welfare  at  heart 
The  prisoners  share  in  their  earnings.  Each  is  taught  some  uee- 
ful  trade  or  business.  They  are  allowed  some  liberty  in  their 
choice  of  employment.  The  lectures  delivered  to  them  have  a 
practical  bearing;  and  when  the  work  of  reformation  is  com- 
pleted, there  is  a  well  organized  band  of  christian  men  and  women 
to  care  for  the  prisoner,  to  shield  him  from  the  too  violent  assaults 
of  temptation,  to  find  work  for  him,  and  in  every  possible  way  to 
surround  him  with  good  influences.  Who  can  doubt  the  result 
under  such  a  system  of  training  and  pains-taking  t  With  such 
forces  in  active  and  constant  operation,  success  is  assured,  failure 
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IIV.  Thk  Profobed  Voluntkeb  Adult  Eefobmatoby  at  Wab- 
ftAW,  New  YoiiK  —  rra  Obioin,  History,  Plan  of  Oboamiza- 
TiON  Ain>  Antigipated  Besultb. 

Bj  Hon.  Wx.  H.  M sbhill,  8«ereUr7  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Wanaw,  K.  T. 

The  Educational  and  Industrial  Eeformatory  at  Warsaw,  N".  T., 
originated  in  the  philantliropic  heart  and  reflective  mind  of  the 
Rev.  U.  M.  Fisk,  of  La  Grange,  Wyoming  county,  a  gentleman 
of  marked  ability  and  thorough  culture,  who  had,  for  many  years, 
dreamed  of  an  institution  for  the  moral  cure  of  criminals,  where 
hope  should  be  nurtured  instead  of  crushed,  where  evil  should  be 
overcome  with  good,  and  the  victims  of  weakness  and  wickedness 
be  restored  to  themselves  and  their  fellow  men,  without  taking 
the  feariul  plunge  out  of  the  bosom  of  society  into  prison.  Kesolv-- 
ing  to  put  into  practical  effect  his  long-pondered  plans  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  consulted  friends  at  Warsaw  whom  he  had  observed  to 
have  ''  the  habit  of  success,"  and  application  was  made  at  the  last 
session  of  the  New  York  legislature  for  a  charter. 

Ex-Governor  Seymour,  Governor  Hoffman,  Kev.  Dr. Wines,  Qay- 
lord  B.  Hubbell,  Esq.,  and  others,  whose  experience  and  position 
gave  weight  to  their  influence  and  value  to  their  judgment,  en- 
couraged and  aided  Mr.  Fisk,  who  had  also  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  hearty  devotion  of  Be  v.  Charles  Cravens  to  the  work. 

The  legislature  granted  the  charter,  incorporating  the  institution. 
Ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Utica ;  Hons.  Augustus  Frank, 
Wm.  Bristol  and  Wm.  H.  Merrill,  of  Warsaw ;  Isaac  Butts.  Esq., 
of  Eochester ;  Prof.  E.  II.  Eussell,  of  Le  Boy ;  and  L.  W.  Thayer, 
Esq.,  and  David  McWethy,  of  Warsaw,  with  five  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor,  were  constituted  the  board  of  managers* 
Becognizing  the  truth,  so  succinctly  stated  in  the  principles  sug- 
gested to  this  congress,  that  '^  the  two  master  forces  opposed  to  tlie  re- 
form of  the  prison  system  are  political  appointments  and  instability 
of  administration,"  the  charter  makes  the  first  eight  persons  named 
hold  their  ofl[ice  during  pleasure,  with  power  to  appoint  successors, 
and  the  five  appointed  by  the  governor  for  ten  years.  The  officers 
of  the  institution,  whom  the  managers  are  to  appoint,  may  not 
be  removed,  "  except  for  cause,  set  fortli  in  written  charges,  and 
after  a  full  hearing."    The  managers  are  to  report  annually  to  tho 
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legislature,  and  they  are  to  receive  for  their  aervices  "no  com- 
pensation, except  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  nec6»- 
fiarj  official  duties," 

The  object  of  the  reformatory  is  bnefly  defined  in  the  charter 
to  be,  **  the  reclaiming  of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  first 
oflfenccs,  the  pnnishment  for  which  would  be  imprisonment  in  a 
state  prison  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years ;"  and  the  managera 
arc  to  **  receive  under  their  care  and  instruction  such  persons,  con- 
victed of  first  offences,  as  shall  be  intrusted  to  them  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  courts,  under  sucli  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  law."  The  corporation  is  given  power  to  purchase 
not  less  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  erect  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  persons,  '^from  mone}'B  to  be 
raised  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  people," 

The  act  of  incorporation,  though  brief  in  terms,  is  broad  in  iti 
scope;  but  the  details  of  organization  and  management  were  left 
to  subsequent  legislation,  and  to  the  action  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers. The  institution  is  placed  outside  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  state,  partly  to  give  to  its  management  an  element  of  stability 
and  independence  which  onr  political  prison  system  preclndes,  and 
partly  becanse  the  state  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing a  system  that  each  year  requires  more  prison  room,  and  of 
applying  to  the  problem  of  crime  and  its  cure  the  teachings  of 
experience,  the  principles  of  a  just  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
the  blessed  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  vital  principle  of  tlie 
proposed  reformatory  is,  that  it  shall  seek  to  save  ratfier  than  to 
punish  —  to  give  to  its  inmates  hope,  and  furnish  them  self-helps 
to  their  own  reclamation  —  recognizing  the  bane  of  despair  and 
the  futiliiy  of  force  as  elements  in  reformatory  discipline.  To 
this  end  it  will  substitute  moral  for  phyBical  infiuences,  and  seek 
the  moral  cur©  of  the  offender  rather  than  the  execution  of  an 
arbitrary  sentence  which  "protects  society"  by  huddling  the  weak 
and  the  wicked,  the  tempted  and  tlie  tempters,  indiscriminately 
behind  prison  bars,  and  turns  them  loose  peremptorily,  perhaps 
ten 'fold  more  dangerous  than  when  their  punishment  began  ! 

The  classes  that  the  reformatory  will  aim  to  reach  are  those 
convicted  for  the  first  time  of  the  lighter  grade  of  legal  misde- 
meanors. As,  under  onr  present  system,  it  has  been  forcibly  said 
by  Governor  Seymour,  in  a  speech  explaining  and  approving  the 
objects  in  view,  that  **  we  punish  not  the  offence,  but  the  naTne  of 
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the  offence,"  and  look  not  at  the  man  nor  at  the  circumstances  of 
his  fal],  but  at  the  absurd  Douienelature  of  a  stereotyped  statute, 
This  class  will  include  persons  technically  guilty  of  crime,  but 
morally  very  far  from  being  given  over  to  the  utter  hardness  of 
heart,  which  a  malefactor's  doom  would  be  likely  to  create  witliiQ 
them.  A  second  class,  and  a  very  large  one,  is  composed  of  tho60 
who  have  led  lives  as  fair  as  the  mass  of  their  fellow-men,  but  who,  in 
some  unguarded  hour,  fell  into  crime  or  were  betrayed  into  it  in  a 
moment  of  overmastering  passion  or  resistless  temptation.  In  brief^ 
it  18  the  design  of  the  reformatory  to  reach  all  first  offenders,  in 
whose  case  mitigating  circumstances  may  exists  or  hope  be  found 
that,  under  proper  influences,  they  would  recover  from  the  effects 
of  their  transgression,  and  lead  thereafter  useful  and  honest  livj 
instead  of  being  given  o%^er  to  the  hopeless  degradation  and  utter 
despair  that  follow  a  commitment  to  state  prison.  It  is  to  give 
valoe  to  these  circumstances,  and  to  supply  these  influences,  that 
the  Warsaw  reformatory  is  organized.  Clearly  convinced  that  the 
reclamation  of  such  offenders  is  possible,  deeply  feeling  that  it  id  a 
more  excellent  way  than  their  indiscriminate  punishment,  the 
managers  believe  that  reformatory  eflbrts  will  be  found  to  be  more 
entirely  successful  when  the j  precede,  rather  thmifollaw,  imprison- 
ment. As  chains  and  dungeons,  the  rack  and  the  thumb-screw, 
the  solitary  system  and  kindred  enormities,  have  given  way  to  a 
discipline  mora  in  consonance  with  the  age,  so  it  seems  to  those 
engaged  in  this  effort  that  even  prison  reformatory  agencies  will 
yet  be  vivified  by  the  spirit  of  the  transgressor's  Great  Friend,  and 
be  based  more  completely  on  good-hope,  thorough  kindness  and 
innate  manhood.  If  the  most  iron-clad  statutes  will  not  prevent 
transgressions,  nor  the  stoutest  bars  and  highest  %valls  make  men 
forsake  evil,  is  it  the  most  practical  wisdom  to  shut  a  man  up,  even 
in  a  reformatory,  and  say,  '^go  to,  now  —  we  propose  to  put  you 
under  lock,  behind  the  contractor,  into  iron  leading  strings,  and 
reform  you  off-hand  tor  your  own  and  the  state's  good  V*  If  a  sys- 
tem of  graded  prisons  and  reformatories  meets  the  true  require^ 
ments  of  human  nature,  and  is  a  feature  of  any  just  criminal  code, 
is  there  not  room  for  an  institution  wliich  recognizes  the  great 
truth,  that  moral  reformation,  like  the  keenest  punishment,  comes 
from  within — that  it  is  born  of  hope,  nurtured  by  kindn 
strengthened  by  confidence  and  made  perfect  tlirongh  ediicationi 
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and  religiooa  influences  —  an  inatitution  not  at  all  penal,  and  leaa 
reformatory  oven  than  simply  lielpful  ? 

These  heing  the  classes  to  reach  and  tliis  the  central  idea  of  our 
reformatory,  all  the  rules  governing  it  shall  be  based  on  respect^ 
kindness  and  good  will  ibr  the  inmates.  There  shall  be  no  oralis 
BOr  bars  —  no  cells  nor  punishments.  An  ample  farm  and  work- 
shops will  give  to  the  inmates  opportunities  to  labor,  and  they 
shall  enjoy  an  encouraging  porlion  of  the  rewards  of  their  labor. 
EeligiouB  privileges  to  touch  tlie  heart,  and  educational  appliances 
to  cnligliten  the  mind,  shall  have  the  free  play  which  only  self- 
respect  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the  subjects  of  them  can  give. 
In  short,  it  h  intended  to  be  a  retreat,  a  home,  a  workshop  and  a 
school,  combined  in  one  —  an  asylum  for  repentance  and  the  treat- 
ment of  moral  maladies — a  half-way  house  of  redemption  be- 
tween society  and  the  prison. 

Into  this  institution  will  be  received  such  first  offenders  as,  by 
law,  the  courts  may  direct — ^it  being  taken  as  granted  that  the 
etate  would  gladly  protect  society  by  checking  rather  than  crystal- 
izing  crime,  if  that  shall  be  found  the  more  effectual  way.  They 
shall  come  with  the  sentence  of  the  la%v  suspended  over  them  — 
physically  free,  but  morally  bound  to  remain  until  such  time  as  the 
governor  of  the  state,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of 
managers,  shall  pronounce  them  ready  to  be  restored  to  society, 
with  all  their  rights  unimpaired  and  their  offences  rubbed  out; 
but  if  any  one  proves  incorrigible,  or  leaves  the  institution  with- 
out honorable  discharge,  he  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  of 
the  original  sentence.  It  sliall  be  the  one  chance^  which  many^ 
missing  under  our  present  system,  are  lost  forever.  The  details  of 
the  working  plan  must,  of  course,  be  arranged  after  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perience, but  the  general  principles  I  have  attempted  to  fairly  state* 

Governor  Hoffman  appointed  as  the  other  five  managers,  Hon* 
G.  B,  Ilubbell,  of  Sing  Sing  ;  Judge  John  B,  Skinner,  of  Buffalo  ; 
Gen.  A.  S.  Diven,  of  Elmira;  and  Hons.  B,  F.  Angel  and  Scott 
Lord,  of  Gcneseo.  The  board  met  at  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  Sep* 
tern  her,  and  organized  as  follows  : 

Preddetit  —  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour, 

Vice- P rem fl^it — Hon.  John  B,  Skinner. 

Secretary  —  lion.  Wm.  II,  Merrill. 

Treasurer ^- Won.  Augnstns  Frank. 

Krecutfre  Committee — Messrs.  Butts,  Bristol,  Frank,  Merrill, 
Russell,  Thayer. 
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The  Eev.  MesBrs  Fisk  and  Crayens  were  appointed  agents  to 
present  tlie  enterprise  to  the  people,  and  to  solicit  contributions  to 
carry  it  out.  Thej  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  a  zeal  and 
faith  that  deserve  success.  And  the  friends  of  the  institution  con- 
fidently hope  to  see  inaugurated  a  beneficent  and  needed  reform, 
whose  influence  shall  be  felt  wherever  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
are  cherished,  or  the  principles  of  a  righteous  and  rational  criminal 
{nrispmdence  are  understood. 
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XV.   The  Iuvortanqe  and  Power  of  Reliqiodb  Forces  m 

Prisons. 

By  R«?.  C,  C.  Foots,  Chaplain  of  tho  Detroit  Hoaie  of  Correction,  Mlchlgmti. 

Tho  cardinal  attribute  tbat  distinguislios  man  from  all  lower 
orders  of  beings  is  tbe  religioxts  faculty^  or  the  power  of  knowing, 
apprehending  and  rendering  all^iance  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 

Into  this  faculty  the  divine  forces  are  cast  fur  restoring  and 
holding  fallen  mau  to  the  legitimate  end  of  his  creation. 

By  tliis  faculty,  moral  assimilation  to,  and  society  with,  God  are 
possible.  Eliminate  from  man's  nature  this  constitutional  attri- 
bute^  and  God  will  be  to  him  tbe  forever  unknown.  With  it,  he 
may  and  ought  to  be  the  well-known. 

God  made  man  upright.  And  the  first  deflection  from  this  nor- 
nral  condition  is  in  a  usurpation  by  other  attributes  in  man's  con- 
stitution over  the  religions  faculty,  the  voluntary  dethroning  of  the 
rightful  sovereign  in  the  moral  domain,  and  the  entbroning  of  the 
lower  faculties*  Into  this  realm  of  unlawful  rule  we  must  direct 
our  exploring  search  for  the  source  vluA cause  of  all  the  crimen  that 
infest  fioclety  and  afflict  the  state.  Thence  are  peopled  all  the 
prisons  of  the  world. 

With  these  poetulates,  it  were  an  easy  task  to  demonstrate  '*  the 
importance  of  religious  forces  in  prisons,'*  By  religious  forces  are 
to  be  understood  those  truths  and  influences  that  are  correlated  to 
in  an  ^6  religious  facultyi  and  that  are  naturally  adapted  to  restore 
legitimate  supremacy  to  his  spiritual  nature.  The  importance  of 
these  forces  may  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  interest  to  he 
secured.  An  appalling  ruin  falls  on  our  vision.  Beings  formed  after 
the  similitude  of  God  are  lost  —  lost  to  themselves,  to  their  friends, 
to  the  state,  and  to  God. 

How  shall  the  lost  be  reclaimed  and  restored  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  response.  Enlist  tho  tbrces  that  God  has  ordained  to  re-in- 
state the  religious  faculty  in  its  rightful  supremacy.  The  inmates 
of  prisons  are  men.  As  such  they  fall  under  and  are  subject  to 
the  law  of  God's  regenerating  and  restoring  grace,  wliich  revolu* 
tionizes  the  regnant  powers  in  man;  supplants  delight  in  evil  by 
preference  for  the  good;  exiles  passion  and  enshrines  purity  in  the 
24 
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affections ;  transforms  the  recipient  from  an  evil-^oer  into  a  well- 
doer ;  and,  in  a  word,  makes  "  all  things  new." 

The  agencies  and  forces  of  God  to  reform  and  save  man  outside 
prison  gates  must,  therefore,  be  the  same  for  achieving  like  results 
for  those  inside.  These  agencies  and  forces  are  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God,  properly  proclaimed  by  the  living  ministers  of  God. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  ohe  that  believeth."  "  It  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  oi  preaching  io  save  them  that  believe." 
(But  not  hy  foolish  preaching,  mark !)  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesli," 
that  He  might  receive  sinners,  that  He  miglit  eat  with  sinners, 
that  He  might  be  tempted  with  sinners,  that  He  might  forgive 
sinners,  that  Ho  might  give  His  incarnate  life  to  save  sinners 
—  God  loving  sinners  unto  the  death  —  this,  and  this  only,  is  the 
power  that  subdues,  and  holds  in  subjection,  wills  of  adamant 
and  affections  totally  perverted. 

Instructive  lectures,  libraries  and  schools  are  helps,  invalnablo 
and  indispensable  helps ;  yet  only  helps.  The  failure  to  combine 
secular  education  with  the  theme  of  this  paper,  as  requested  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements  is  from  no  depreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  "educational  agencies,"  but  from  a  conviction  that  an 
effort  to  do  justice  to  both  in  so  brief  a  space  would  result  in  a 
failure  to  do  justice  to  either.  In  a  true  criminal  reformatory,  the 
work  shop,  the  school  room  and  the  chapel  will  become  indispen- 
sable auxiliaries  —  neither  saying  to  the  other,  "  I  have  no  need  of 
thee."  This  will  constitute  the  "threefold  cord,  not  easily 
broken,"  in  attaining  the  end  sought.  Icebergs  are  not  dissolved 
by  light,  but  by  heat;  and  congealed  affections  cannot  be 
"thawed  out"  by  intellectual  illumination,  but  by  the  power  of 
love.  The  omnipotent  force  tor  good,  in  the  "  chief  of  sinners" 
"saved  by  grace,"  was  the  "love  of  Christ." 

And  yet,  with  this  method  of  God  blazing  in  the  sacred  oracles 
like  a  constellation  of  morning  stars,  the  state  has  wearied  itself 
to  exorcise  from  the  souls  of  criminals  demon  influences  by  motives 
purely  legal  and  punitive.  And  the  result  has  been  the  very 
opposite  of  that  intended.  They  have  simply  "  raised  the  devil," 
a  result  foreseen  and  foretold  three  thousand  years  ago  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah :  "  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more  ?  ye  will 
reooU  more  and  more.^^  Hence  was  Sinai,  with  its  thunders  and 
lightnings,  its  stripes  and  its    blood,   supplanted    by  Calvary, 
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acliicriDg  expiation  and  breathing  forgiveneas  for  offenders  in ''  the 
omnipotence  of  loving  kindnese." 

A  reformatory  without  religious  forces  must  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  things  and  from  necessity,  bo  a  failure. 

Having  established  the  first  proposition  in  our  thesis  —  the  im- 
portance of  religious  forces  in  prisons  — it  remains  to  demonetrate 
the  power  or  efficacy  of  these  forces.  These  must  necessarily  be 
modified  by  the  quality  of  the  material  to  be  wrought  upon,  by  the 
agencies  employed,  and  by  the  opportunity  furnislied. 

1.  As  to  the  mr^^dr/a^-- Utopian  as  the  assertion  may  appear  —  it 
is  nevertheless  true  tliat  the  inmates  of  prisons  furnish  a  material 
quite  as  feasible  (if  not  more  ao,  for  the  conquests  of  the  gospel) 
as  can  be  found  in  an  equal  number  of  ^*  outsiders." 

It  is  an  easier  task  to  arraign,  try,  convict  and  condemn  these 
at  the  tribunal  of  conscience  than  *Hhe  ninety  and  nine"  that,  in 
their  own  eyes,  "need  no  repentance."  This  achieved,  and  our 
work  is  half  accomplished. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  fonn  or  nam& 

of  crime  that  constitutes  the  measure  of  its  guilt,  but  the  degree 

of  light^  or  the  power  of  moral  visioUj  under  which  the  act  is  done^ 

Convicts,  as  a  class,  dwell  in  a  laud  of  shadows   and  twilight. 

Hence  they  have  not  passed  through  the  indurating  process  of 

I  light   resisted.      To   the   appalling   thunders   of  Siuai    and   the 

^  melting  acents  of  Calvary,  they  are  not  inured.  The  truth  has  them» 

,  therefore,  at  a  double  advantage.     Why,  but  for  these  reasons,  was 

the  Great  Teacher  more  successful  with  publicans  and  harlots  tliau 

with  those  who  said  *'  they  had  no  sin.?' 

2.  Concerning  the  agencies  for  propagating  religious  forces  in 
prisons,  where  a  volume  might  be  filled,  a  few  sentences  must 
anffice. 

Like  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  chaplain  of  a  prison  reforma- 
tory should  **  know  no  man  after  the  flesh,"    In  the  flock  commit- 

I  ted  to  his  care,  he  should  behold  fio  special  criminal,  no  desperado; 

I  not  even  the  red  spot  of  the  assassin  should  he  descry  upon  a  soli- 
tary garment.  Towering  above  all  else,  and  inclusive  of  all  else, 
he  should  know  but  that  one  comprehen&ive  condition,  humanity 

I  in  ruins  J  to  be  saved. 

Eacli  man's  idiocracy  may  well  be  left  with  his  own  conscience 
and  with  his  God,  Like  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  chaplain's  mission 
is  to  find  and  restore  the  lost.     For  these  he  should  clierish  a  lovo 
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80  ardent,  bo  profound,  that  in  all  verity  he  can  afSrm  with  him 
Divine  Master,  ''  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."  In  these 
offenders  he  shonld  behold  moral  ti*ea8ure8  so  ineffably  precioas  as 
to  justify  the  utmost  self-denial  for  their  acquisition.  He  that 
cannot  affirm  to  his  own  conscience  the  possession  of  these  qaalifi* 
cations  should  seek  some  other  theater  for  the  exercise  of  his  tal- 
ents than  that  furnished  by  the  imprisoned  offspring  of  God. 

8.  Essential  and  imperative  as  these  qualifications  may  be  for 
the  chaplaincy,  they  may  all  be  rendered  null  and  void  by  eireun^ 
scribed  opportunity. 

Subjugate  your  religious  forces  to  the  dictation  of  authorities 
that  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man,  in  w*hose  moral  nature  the 
fires  of  benevolence  never  burn,  who  are  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  rule  of  selfish  likes  and  dislikes  —  to  self-indulgence  and  love 
of  case  —  who  seek  not  the  prisoners'  but  their  own  good  —  who 
find  more  pleasure  in  breaking  a  prisoner's  head  with  a  cane  than 
his  heart  with  prayer  —  let  such  potentates  be  in  the  ascendancy, 
and,  though  proclaimed  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  "  the  word  of 
God"  would  "be  bound,"  the  "grace  of  God"  would  be  "of 
none  effect." 

But  reverse  this  order.  Let  "  the  powers  that  be"  be  in  sym. 
pathy  with  the  end  sought  by  the  gospel,  let  them  be  men  with 
whom  the  grand  desideratum  shall  be  the  inauguration  of  a  pena- 
logical  economy  effectual  for  the  supplanting  of  vice  with  virtne, 
for  tlie  moral  cure  of  the  sin-blighted  ones,  subject  to  their  admin* 
Btration ;  and  if  you  have  not  perfected,  you  have  greatly  facili- 
tated, the  opportunity  of  your  religious  forces. 

Here  it  must  be  affirmed  that  the  starving  basis  to  which,  as  a 
rule,  the  salaries  of  prison  chaplains  are  reduced,  trenches  neces- 
sarily upon  their  opportunity.  Time,  that  should  be  sacredly  con- 
secrated to  the  fiock,  is  secularized  to  the  eking  out  of  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  this,  because  the  popular  vision  is  so  obscured  that  it 
beholds  not  an  "  an  immortal  crown  "  imperiled  in  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner.  He  is  but  a  "  pest  of  society,"  about  whom  the 
chief  solicitude  is,  that  he  make  no  drafts  on  the  coffers  of  a 
mammon-worshiping  people.  Give  them  a  financier  that  will 
bless  their  eyes  with  a  balance  sheet  of  a  few  thousands  to  the 
credit  rather  than  to  the  ddnt  of  the  state,  and  his  praises  shall 
be  wafted  through  the  nation.  But  give  them  a  chaplaincy  that 
ghall  (as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  prisons),  by  the  good  grace  of 
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God,  turn  Bwch  multitudee  from  vice  and  crime  to  lives  of  virtue, 
that  waves  of  joy  shall  roll  through  the  heavens,  and  the  tidinga 
thereof  will,  by  the  mass  of  men,  be  neither  known  nor  cared  for 

beyond  the  prison  walls;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  then*  silence, 
a  large  majority  of  the  religious  journals  of  the  day  have  never 
heard  of  a  revival  in  a  prison.  Yon  may  find  in  their  columns  the 
financial  status  of  nearly  every  penal  establishLnent  in  the  land. 
The  dollar!  the  dollar!  fills  the  entire  heaven  of  the  popular 
vision.  The  flight  heavenward  of  a  ransomed  heir  of  immortality 
cannot,  therefore^  be  seen. 

It  avails  nought  that  your  religious  forces  are  effectual  to  tha 
securing  of  a  spiritual  wealth  that  outweiglis  all  the  glittering 
dust  of  the  globe.  They  are  the  '* non-producing"  department, 
hence  their  support  must  be  mertflurod  by  that  rule. 

It  will  yet  be  proclaimed  —  it  may,  therefore,  as  well  be  pro- 
olaimed  now  —  that  not  financial  success  in  a  prison  reformatory, 
but  the  creation  of  virtue^  shouhi  bo  the  firs*t  consideration  —  the 
MAN  first,  and  mammo7i  afterward. 

And  this  affirmation  is  not  a  ^^eneer"  at  financial  success,  but  a 
solemn  testimony  against  the  economy  that  would  place,  in  even 
scaler,  the  immortality  of  a  convict,  and  the  dollai^s  and  cents  he 
may  earn. 

Having  taken  from  him  his  freedom  of  self-control,  shall  the 
prison  regard  his  gelf-eupport  as  of  equal  moment  with  hia  refor- 
mation and  salvation  ?  Such  a  proposition  should  be  met  with  a 
whirlwind  of  protests. 

The  prison  should  be  no  more  a  prison,  save  in  the  restraint, 
the  discipline  and  the  lahor.  Tlje  new  science  you  are  creating 
demands  for  itself  a  nomenelatu  -e  and  a  literature  of  its  own. 
In  laying  the  corner  stone  of  pi  son  reform  Howard  reared  for 
himself  a  monument  more  durable  than  the  colossal  masses  of 
Egyptian  arcliiteeture.  It  should  be  ours  to  perfect  a  structure 
BO  long  ago  undertaken.  In  completing  your  task,  make  your 
judiciary  a  paternal  department,  whose  dtity  shall  be  the  matricu- 
lation of  offenders  in  the  *^ college  for  rcfurming  moraU,"  there  to 
be  retained  until  sufficiently  matured  in  virtue  to  graduate  with 
a  *'good  degree."  Or,  convert  your  prisons  into  Bethesdas  for 
morally  "  impotent  folk,"  there  to  be  cared  for  till  'Snade  whole 
of  whatsoever  disease  they  have." 

Or,  if  you  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  philanthropy  by  inscribing 
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in  letters  of  gold  on  the  prison  door,  "  The  House  of  SalvatioOy" 
where  weak  or  vicious  persons,  having  been  compelled  to  come  in 
and  attend  the  gospel  feast,  shall  be  fed  with  the  ^'  sincere  milk  of 
the  word,"  until  their  perverted  moral  tastes  shall  be  restored  to  a 
normal  condition. 

Will  it  be  affirmed  that  the  inauguration  of  such  a  r^ime  in 
the  present  low  tone  of  society  is  an  impossibility  ?  Then  we  will 
agitate  until  the  good  time  comes.  Let  us  double  the  progress  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years  in  the  next  five,  and  the  goal  is  attained. 

For  the  actual  achievements  of  religious  forces,  see  the  varioQB 
chaplains'  reports  in  "  the  25th  annual  report  of  the  prison  associa- 
tion of  New  York,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wines. 

From  these  reports  are  brought  to  us  the  most  cheering  and 
encouraging  tidings  of  what  God  has  wrought  in  the  reformation 
of  multitudes,  who  give  good  evidence  of  having  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  Lips  blistered  with  blasphemy  have  become  redo- 
lent with  the  breath  of  prayer.  Scoffers  have  fastened  their  tear- 
ful eyes  in  faith  upon  the  cross.  The  lovers  of  evil  have  transferred 
their  affections  to  things  heavenly.  Belligerents  have  become  the 
children  of  peace.  The  hardened  in  crime  have  become  contrite. 
Multitudes,  fallen  away  from  every  thing  of  "  good  report,"  hare 
been  reclaimed  and  restored  to  their  friends,  to  occupy  hon- 
orable and  happy  positions  in  society.  The  prophetic  tidings  pro- 
claiming "liberty  to  the  captive,  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
that  are  bound,"  were  never  more  joyously  hailed  than  by  those 
hanging  in  breathless  silence  upon  the  lips  of  the  prison  chaplain. 
And  — 

"  StUl,  thy  love,  O  Christ  arisen. 

Yearns  to  reach  these  souls  in  prison ; 
Through  all  the  depths  of  sin  and  loss, 

Drops  the  plummet  of  thy  cross ; 
Never  yet  abyss  was  found, 
Deeper  than  thy  cross  can  sound." 

This  paper  would  be  marred  wifh  a  culpable  incompleteneas, 
were  it  to  pass  unnoticed  the  doubts  and  embarrassments  with 
which  the  reformation  of  the  inmates  of  penal  institutions  are 
incumbered.  Wo  are  reminded  by  a  class  whose  doubts  seem 
stronger  than  their  good  wishes,  that  lingering  beneath  the  exte- 
rior of  these  professed  reformations,  there  is  oft  times  existing  a 
guile,  a  deception,  a  lack  of  sincerity,  that  justify  the  inference 
that  these  reformations  are  not  radical,  but  superficial ;  not  genu- 
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ine,  bnt  assumed.     Oar  response  admits  the  facts  in  part,  but 
denies  the  inference. 

1.  Do  you  demand  immaculate  virtue  from  the  staii;  in  the 
reformed  convict?  Are  you  wilh'ng  to  have  your  own  virtue 
tcated  by  that  role  ?  Are  not  ycmr  daily  orisons,  "■  Forgive  us  our 
trespaeees?"  Wliy  then  pronounce  the  reformation  of  these  weak 
ones  in  virtue  spurious  because  of  (heir  trespas&cB?  Or,  are  the 
Bins  of  culture  and  education  less  sins  than  the  faults  of  the  rude 
and  ignorant? 

2,  But  why  go  moosing  among  prisons  for  contradictious  to  a 
life  of  virtue,  when  they  are  furnished  to  your  hand  in  the  daily 
walks  of  citizen  life?  You  pity,  but  do  not  damn,  the  man  of 
Godj  even  if  he  cut  the  golden  rule  at  right  angles.  We  ask  hut  the 
same  charity  for  reformed  prisoners. 

3.  You  demand  that  tlic  regenerating  grace  of  God  shall  cure 
a  man  perfccUy^  at  the  very  start,  from  the  effects  of  pernicious 
habits  of  a  life-long  growtlu  You  would  give  the  leaven  no  time 
to  work  —  you  would  have  it  leaven  the  lump  the  instant  it 
touehea  it!  you  will  not  wait  for  **the  blade  first,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.'*  But  you  will  have  the  full  corned 
ear  spring  direct  from  the  ground,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
planted  I  Your  demands  are  not  only  super-natural,  but  super- 
gracious  as  well*  A  wounded  tree,  mollified  with  healing  salve, 
and  girt  about  w^ith  protecting  bandages,  demands  time  for  demon- 
strating its  recuperative  force.  We  ask  you  to  extend  a  like 
patience  to  sin-woiinded  souls,  bound  up  in  llie  healing  grace  of 
God. 

4,  Does  the  objector  fail  to  see  that,  if  his  inferences  and  judg- 
ments are  legitimate,  he  has  impeached  the  wisdom  of  Godl 
You  surely  would  not  demand  of  us  higher  types  of  godliness  than 
those  secured  by  the  labors  of  Christ's  apostles.  But  were  there  not 
imperfections  and  inconsistencies  as  glaring  and  as  deplorable  as 
you  can  designate  in  prison  reformations  among  their  converts? 

The  bible  student  needs  no  rehearsal  of  these  deflections  from 
the  divine  example.  If  consistent,  the  objector  will  pronounce 
the  results  of  apostolic  labor  a  failure,  and  their  converts  shams; 
and  thus  does  he  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  outlay  of 
grace,  whose  fruits  are  but  abortions,  as  the  objector  is  logically 
compelled  to  affirm. 

Finally,  having  by  the  blessing  of  God  saved  these  unfortunate 
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criniinalB  from  the  social  and  fipiritual  perdition  in  which  weibnnd 
them,  we  dismiss  them  from  our  care,  to  try  their  chances  among 
the  thousand  snares  which  society,  not  less  criminal  than  them- 
selves, has  spread  for  them.  If  they  are  again  '^  taken  captive,^ 
and  *'  led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,"  heaven  and  earth 
shall  justly  hold,  not  ^'  the  religious  forces  in  prisons,"  but  societj 
itself,  wliich  coldly  repels  them  from  her  door  and  bids  them  stand 
aside  as  less  ''  holy  "  than  she,  as  in  no  small  degree  responsible 
for  their  fall. 
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XVL  The  Prison  School, 

Bj  H.  S.  Tasbvu^  ToAcbcr  la  the  Bvtralt  House  of  Coirectlcm. 

The  following  paper  on  prison  schools  has  been  written  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements^  and  embodies  the 
experience  of  a  little  more  than  one  year  in  the  management  of 
such  a  school  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction.  It  aims  to  Bet 
forth  the  necessity,  requisites,  method  and  results  of  the  true 
prison  school,  and  as  tlte  writer  has  in  charge  two  large  union 
schools,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  male  prisoners  of  the 
Detroit  house  of  correction,  it  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of 
experience.  It  assumes  that  education  is  valuable  as  a  preventive 
of  crime,  and  that  to  awaken  the  intellect  often  opens  the  best 
road  to  the  heart.  But  were  it  possible  to  show  that  an  educated 
man  is  as  likely  to  be  a  criminal  as  an  ignorant  one,  even  then 
a  part  only  of  the  foundation  of  the  structure  here  reared  will  be 
removed,  and  the  prison  school  will  still  have  sufficient  reason  for 
its  existence,  unless  it  can  be  further  proved  (which  is  impossible) 
that  mental  culture  is  positively  detrimental  in  its  influence  upon 
tlie  character.  This  essay  further  assumes  that  the  reformation  of 
criminals  is  an  object  to  be  sought  by  prison  authorities.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  claim  that  this  sliould  be  the  exclusive  or  even  the 
leading  aim  of  their  eflforts.  It  is  enough  that  wise  and  true- 
hearted  men  regard  it  as  important. 

The  necessity  of  prison-schools  will  appear,  if  one  carefully  con- 
siders the  state  of  education  among  prisoners  as  a  clasa.  If 
prisoners  correctly  represented  the  state  of  education  in  our  com- 
m unities,  there  would  be  just  ground  for  alarm,  and  we  should 
liHve  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  domination  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
under  the  leadership  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  demagogues. 
But  whether  the  state  of  education  among  prisoners  be  higher  or 
lower  than  t!iat  of  the  community  from  which  they  come,  the  fact 
remains  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  uneducated  and  ignorant.  That 
evcTy  person  should  be  able  to  read  with  sufficient  facility  to  ren- 
der the  exercise  agreeable  to  himself ;  that  he  should  have  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  numbers  to  be  able  to  calculate  his  wages 
and  expenses ;  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand, 
seems  a  standard  of  attainment  modest  enough,  surely,  and  readily 
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to  be  reached  in  this  land  of  newspapers  and  public  schools. 
taking  the  Detroit  house  of  correction  as  a  criterion,  we  shall 
fully  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  falling  below  the  "^ 
moderate  standard  named,  which  seems  the  lowest  that  cau  avai 
the  practical  duties  of  life.  From  the  report  of  the  teacher  of 
male  department  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction  for  1 
we  learn  that  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  could  not  write  n 
bers  consisting  of  two  figures,  and  that  seventy-four  per  cent 
them  could  not  give  the  ordinary  combinations  of  the  mnltip] 
tion  table.  What  place  in  society  can  such  men  fill  9  Not  c 
as  day  laborers  are  they  capable  of  collecting  and  spending  1 
wages  without  the  hazard  of  being  cheated.  A  sense  of  inferio 
leads  them  to  seek  companionship  with  the  low,  in  whose  presc 
that  reasonable  amount  of  self-assertion  and  comparative  excelle 
which  every  man  feels  to  be  his  birthright,  may  find  play.  As  fl 
men  are  exposed  to  the  deceptions  and  trickery  of  persons  shrein 
than  themselves,  a  feeling  of  suspicion  and  unjust  treatment  is 
to  get  possession  of  them ;  and  they  seek  ways  of  reprisal 
opportunities  of  reversing  the  inequalities  of  property  and  p 
tion,  which  seem  to  them  so  unfair  to  themselves.  They  are  i 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  disposes  them  to  stifle  the  feeble  voio^ 
conscience  with  the  sophistry  that  they  ai*e  no  worse  than  oth 
and  that  the  world  owes  them  a  living,  and  they  are  bound 
have  it 

Shall  we  shut  a  man  out  from  all  that  is  elevated,  and  t 
complain  that  he  seeks  the  low  for  companionship?  Shall 
debar  him  from  that  which  exalts,  and  then  punish  him 
cause  he  is  debased?  Shall  we  give  him  no  capacity  fo 
higher  social  life,  and  then  wond(>r  that  he  is  satisfied  v 
the  society  of  the  groveling?  To  give  to  the  inmates  of 
prisons  higher  thoughts,  increased  acquisitions,  and  desires  fi 
better  life,  is  the  object  of  the  prison  school.  The  question 
its  place  and  basis  is  at  once  novel,  difficult  and  important,  ; 
the  solution  of  the  problem  will  require  a  careful  study  of 
mental  condition  and  characteristics  of  the  persons  to  be  instrne 
The  methods  employed  cannot  be  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  those  t 
with  most  success  in  the  case  of  the  children  of  our  public  scho 
A  moment's  consideration  of  the  difference  in  circumstan 
opportunities,  intellectual  development  and  tastes  of  the  pupih 
the  prison  school  and  the  public  school  will  be  sufficient  to  si 
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the  necessity  for  the  use  of  diSerent  methods  in  their  maDagemeiit 
aud  iustniction,  y^ 

Prisoners  arc  not  children,  and  they  are  sensitive  to  being  treated 
as  such.  On  the  other  liand,  the  instruction  adapted  to  the 
college  is  equally  nnsuited  to  them,  for  while  there  are,  in  not  a 
few,  manly  characteri sties  and  development  in  certain  directions, 
there  is  only  the  knmcledge  of  tlie  child.  Nor  can  we  borrow  for 
prisoners  the  methods  of  the  reform  school  on  account  of  the 
great  varietj^  in  their  ability,  age  and  attainments. 

Those  prisoners  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read  with  sufBoient 
facility  to  use  a  text-book  to  advantage,  will  learn  only  under  the 
eye  and  by  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  and  should  receive  instruction 
every  evening,  if  their  best  progress  is  sought;  while  those  who  can 
be  expected  to  studf/wWl  need  tlie  alternate  evenings  only  and  what 
of  daylight  may  be  so  employed,  for  the  preparation  of  lessons  for 
recitation. 

The  school  room  should  be  large  and  airy,  so  that  the  several 
classes  may  be  separated  from  each  other  as  much  as  possible, 
with  each  its  own  centre  of  interest.  It  should  be  so  liglited  that 
one  may  readily  see  to  read  in  every  part  of  it,  and  should  be 
cheerful  in  appearance,  and  tastefully  fitted  up*  While  cells, 
clothing  and  food  may  be  of  the  plainest,  the  appliances  for  the 
religious  and  intellectual  Improvement  of  the  prisonei^s  should  be 
ample  and  attractive.  The  most  important  element  in  the  whole 
arrangement  is  a  suitable  teacher.  He  should  be  a  philanthropist 
certainly,  and  a  friend  to  the  prisoner,  but  he  must  be  more  than 
these.  He  must  be  a  pains-taking,  consistent,  stead  fas  t»m  an,  of  so 
much  character  and  scholarship  as  to  secure  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  prisoners.  There  must  be  no  sham,  no  mere  assump- 
tion about  him  ;  for  of  all  shrewd  observers  of  men  and  motives,  of 
all  lynx-eyed  detectors  of  humbug  and  affectation^  the  inmates 
of  oar  prisons  are  the  sharpest.  Tlie  school  room  is  a  different 
place  from  tlie  workshop,  and  must  be  controlled  by  different 
appliances.  The  teacher  must  secure  the  moral  co-operation  of  the 
pupils,  or  his  work  will  be  a  failure.  If  to  the  qualities  just  indi- 
cated, together  with  sound  common  sense  and  a  sincere  interest  in 
his  work,  can  be  added  an  easy  address  and  power  to  adapt  him- 
self to  circumstances,  the  essential  requisites  of  the  teacher  will 
have  been  secured.  A  practical  acquaintance  with  the  best 
methods  of  instrnction  will  be  found  of  great  service,  but  is  less 
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indispensable  than  a  ready,  fertile,  logical  mind.  Of  course,  books 
will  be  necessary,  and  s^niool  apparatus,  sucli  as  maps,  charts  and 
movable  blackboards,  which  can  be  placed  in  front  of  each  class 
as  required.  An  organ,  to  aid  in  the  singing  at  the  opening  exer- 
cises, is  not  unimportant. 

Thus  furnished,  the  work  of  instruction  may  commence,  and,  if 
the  prison  authorities  afford  their  sanction  and  sympathy,  and  their 
presence  as  often  as  may  be,  it  will  essentially  aid  tlie  end  in  view. 

The  first  labor  will  be  that  of  classification.  As  instruction  in 
reading  and  numbers  will  form  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  it  will  be  best  to  make  the  larger  classification  according  to 
skill  in  reading,  and  the  more  minute  subdivisions  with  reference 
to  progress  in  arithmetic.  Classes  should  not  be  too  large ;  not 
more  than  ten  to  fifteen  should  constitute  a  class,  and  they  had 
better  be  under  than  over  this  number.  The  better  educated 
prisoners  may  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  elementary  classes.  Prob- 
ably, indeed,  every  class  maybe  so  taught,  and  "the  teacher *• 
become  virtually  a  principal  or  superintendent,  directing  the 
whole,  and  teaching  now  this  class,  now  that,  a  few  minutes  or  a 
half  hour  at  a  time,  as  may  be  necessary  to  indicate  methods  of 
instruction  or  determine  tlie  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  school  room  will  thus  become  much  like  that  of  a 
well  regulated  Sunday  school.  If  proper  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  convict  teachers  be  exercised,  having  reference  to  the 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  as  well  as  literary  qualifica- 
tions of  those  selected,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  practice  to 
arise  from  this  method,  either  as  regards  the  spirit  in  which  the 
several  classes  will  receive  their  teachers,  or  the  progress  they  will 
make.  The  necessity  of  small  classes  and  numerous  teachers  will 
appear,  when  it  is  considered  that,  from  the  construction  and 
changing  membership  of  these  classes,  they  cannot  be  handled  as 
such  absolute  units  as  the  classes  in  our  public  schools,  but  much 
individual  work  must  be  done,  and  each  prisoner  receive  such  aid 
as  ho  personally  and  immediately  needs.  Still,  an  approach  to  the 
proper  unity  of  a  class  should  be  made.  The  methods  usually 
employed  in  commercial  colleges  will  correspond  quite  nearly  with 
Uiose  that,  in  this  respect,  should  be  adopted  in  prisons. 

The  school  should  be  opened  each  evening  with  singing  and  a 
short  address  on  some  topic  of  general  interest,  either  pursuing 
some  selected   theme  or  answering  questions  which  have  been 
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deposited  in  tbe  question  box.  These  exerciseSj  bj  imparting 
information,  arousing  interest,  and  attractively  displaying  the 
beauties  of  the  world  of  science  and  of  tliought,  can  be  made  as 
valuiible  as  it\rill  be  iotere&ting  to  the  convict  echoIai-B. 

Of  the  pupils  at  least  eighty  per  cent  will  be  found  to  range  in 
Bcbolaatic  attainment  with  children  in  our  public  schools  of  the 
ages  of  six  to  twelve  years,  while  the  remaining  twenty  per  cent  will 
Btretch  from  this  point  onward *to  the  standard  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  physician.  It  would  simplify  the  matter  to  admit  to  the  scliool 
only  the  eighty  per  cent  of  average  capacity,  but  it  would  probably 
damage  the  spirit  of  t!ie  school  and  tlie  estimation  in  wliich  it 
would  be  held  by  the  prisoners.  These  better  educated  men  give 
character  to  the  school,  take  oflF  its  school-boy  aspect,  and  are 
needed,  if  of  suitable  character,  to  give  instruction.  Of  course 
men,  with  the  meager  attainments  here  indicated,  have  either 
never  had,  or  never  improved,  the  opportunities  for  education 
which  our  school  system  atfords.  They  have  neither  the  knowl- 
edge, the  habits  nor  tlie  inclinations  of  scholars.  Men  they  are  in 
most  respects,  hut  children  in  knowledge,  impatient  of  continuous 
thought,  unaccustomed  to  sober,  mental  work,  untamed  as  colts, 
and  indifferent  and  heedless  as  those  who  have  no  proper  sense  of 
their  need  of  intellectual  culture. 

The  active  curiosity  of  childhood  has  departed,  and  tlie  verbal 
memory  of  that  age  has,  from  disuse,  become  faltering  and  feeble. 
To  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  a  text- book  is  a  taj^k  to  wliich 
very  few  of  them  are  equal,  and,  if  insisted  on,  would  make  school 
and  study  a  task  indeed.  But,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
gatlicr  only  the  ihomjht  from  reading  or  discourse,  and,  as  they 
have  a  mental  strength  and  grasp  much  greater  than  a  child  during 
his  first  attempts  at  learoingj  the  point,  the  fact,  the  truth  of  the 
book  will  be  gained  more  readily  by  them,  than  by  the  child. 
Whoever  imagines  that,  becaufce  he  is  dealing  witli  a  man  who 
cannot  read,  he  is  toying  with  a  child,  is  very  liable  to  hud  out  his 
mistake  in  a  manner  not  the  most  agreeable.  The  judgment  and 
reasoning  powers  of  such  men,  schooled  by  necessity  and  adventure, 
are  Ireqiiently  sharp  ;  and  they  cut  straight  through  sham,  pretense, 
semblance  or  assumption.  Not  that  tbe  formal  logic  of  demon- 
stration is  exhibited  by  them,  or  that  their  thoughts  have  that  clear 
method  of  running  from  cause  to  consequence  which  would  char- 
acterize a  mind  of  similar  power^  if  disciplined  in  the  logical 
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methods  of  ordinary  instmction  bj  trained  teachers.  Still,  the 
end  is  attained  by  some  principle  of  inference,  or  some  intuitive 
action  of  the  mind,  which  gives  a  result,  as  the  pupil  would  say, 
"  near  enough." 

They  cannot  be  depended  on  for  any  work  that  may  seem  tediona, 
as  the  grace  of  intellectual  patience  has  little  place  in  their  minds. 
One  of  the  chief  differences  between  cultivated  and  imcultivated 
minds  is  the  power  of  connected,  continuous  thought  in  the  one, 
and  the  want  of  it  in  the  other.  Bright,  sharp,  incisive  thoughts 
are  frequent  comers  to  even  the  uneducated  mind ;  but  such  a  mind 
cannot  arrange  them  into  a  consistent  and  harmonious  whole.  In 
this  respect,  the  untutored  adult  is  more  childlike  than  the  child. 
Neitlier  are  they  as  observant  of  minute  differences  as  children. 
A  general  blunting  or  deadening  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  mental 
perceptions  seems  to  have  taken  place.  An  nnsymmetrical  develop- 
ment of  mental  capacity  is  apparent — sharpened  in  some  directions, 
dulled  in  others.  Mere  shades  of  thought,  like  shades  of  color  on 
the  color-blind,  produce  no  impression.  Slight  differences  in  form 
or  meaning  are  nearly  imperceptible.  For  instance,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  men  who  have  not  learned  to  read  can  hardly  be  made 
to  see  tliat  such  words  as  there  and  then^  though  and  thought^  do 
not  look  precisely  alike. 

It  is  a  hard,  but  not  a  hopeless  task,  to  teach  such  men ;  and  the 
diflBculty  is  increased  by  their  lack  of  the  unquestioning  confidence 
of  children.  Confidence  that  never  doubts  is  a  characteristic  of 
childhood,  implanted  by  the  Creator  to  render  their  instruction  an 
easy  and  a  grateful  task.  But  this  exists  only  in  unsophisticated 
youth,  and  is  rarely  found  in  criminals. 

Prisoners  mast  see  the  tise  of  what  they  are  asked  to  learn,  and 
are  intensely  practical  in  all  their  views.  Cui  bono  f  is  a  constant 
query.  A  child  will  study  astrology  as  readily  as  arithmetic.  Bat 
a  man,  while  he  will  concede  that  reading  and  writing  are  useful 
arts,  is  doubtful  whether  a  knowledge  of  spelling  will  be  of  any 
value  to  him.  He  will  canvass  the  probabilities  of  his  becoming 
a  money  lender  before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of  interest,  and 
doubts  whether  there  is  any  use  in  learning  the  table  of  apotheca- 
ries' weight,  as  he  does  not  propose  to  be  a  doctor. 

These  are  some  of  the  mental  characteristics  which  render  the 
instruction  of  prisoners  a  peculiar  and  a  difficult  task.  But  there  is 
much  in  them  and  their  circumstances  which,  if  rightly  employed. 
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will  result  in  very  satisfactory  success,  Tlieir  utilitarmn  spirit  can 
be  appealed  to  with  the  happiest  results,  A  way  tb rough  tlieir 
apatliy  can  be  found,  and  an  interest  in  study  can  be  created, 
whieli,  in  cases  not  a  few,  may  be  gradually  raised  to  an  absorbing 
eagerness.  Their  impressions  are  not  so  transient  as  tliose  of 
children.  Their  solitary  confinement  and  their  monotonous  life 
produce  a  craving  for  some  variety,  and  many  will  enter  the 
school  for  the  mere  change  it  brings,  and,  after  a  little,  wiU  be 
surprised  to  find  that  they  are  learning;  anew  sense  of  i>ower 
and  a  vision  of  new  possibilities  dawn  upon  them,  and  soon  they 
are  eagerly  at  work*  Their  minds  are  strouirer,  their  reasoning 
powers  greater,  than  tliose  of  children  ;  and,  wlien  once  in  motion, 
they  have  more  momentum.  A  greater  wilhpowcr,  more  perse- 
verance belongs  to  tliem,  and  they  will  strive  earnestly  to  over- 
come the  deficiencies  of  early  training,  to  fix  the  wanderijig  atten- 
tion, and  to  guide  their  restless  thoughts*  A  man  whom  they 
consider  refined  and  learned  is  to  them  an  altogether  diflforent 
being  from  tliemsclves,  and  receives  their  highest  reverence  ;  and, 
if  he  shows  a  kindly,  unaffected  sympathy  with  their  eflforts,  he 
will  find  them  readily  responsive  to  his  wishes,  and  an  enihtisiasm 
for  knowledge  can  be  aroused  that  will  prove  more  sustained  in 
character,  more  invigorating  in  cfiect,  than  can  be  awakened  in 
cliildren. 

When  engaged  in  class  instruction,  the  teacher  should  adopt 
the  couvei-sational  method,  giving  first  the  facts  or  explanations 
of  the  text-book,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form,  and  afterward, 
when  the  thought  is  grasped,  showing  the  class  that  the  same  thing 
can  be  fuiind  in  the  book,  and  directing  how  it  is  to  be  studied  and 
recited,  as  he  assigns  the  lesson  for  the  coming  recitation.  Even 
those  who  are  fluent  readers  have,  the  most  c>f  them,  become  so 
by  a  miscellaneous  reading  of  newspapers  and  romances,  and  have 
no  comprehension  of  the  wide  difference  there  is  between  mch 
reading  and  study  ;  and  this  thought  and  the  corresponding  men- 
tal habits  niiist  be  created  in  them  by  constant  definite  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  stops  to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  each  lesson. 
The  amount  of  study  the  men  will  do  in  their  cells  is  the 
guage  of  their  interest  and  profit.  Efforts  to  secure  this  should 
be  unremitting,  but  applied  with  a  gentle  pressure.  Men  cannot 
be  forced  to  study,  nor  teased  into  it, 

A  connection  must  be  made  manifest  to  them  between  the  work 
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of  the  Bchoolrooiu  and  its  value  to  them.  The  Bchoolroom  must 
be  more  attractive  than  the  cell,  and  its  work  more  desirable  tlian 
sleep  or  solitary  miisings.  The  pecuniary  and  social  value  of 
education,  the  sense  of  power  and  elevation  it  brings,  the  pleasures 
to  be  obtained  from  reading,  and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  men- 
tal activity  must  be  brought  home  to  them.  Tliough  stolid  men  may 
not  be  brought  speedily  to  feel  the  high  possibilities  of  the  world 
of  thought,  or  bo  greatly  delighted  by  the  pleasures  of  the  intel- 
lect, they  can  be  made  to  realize  how  different  are  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  men,  and  to  see  that  education  gives  power,  secures 
advancement,  makes  one  strong  and  confident,  and  opens  a  wide 
range  of  opportunities  from  which  the  uneducated  are  shut  out. 
That  the  value  of  education  is  quite  as  much  in  its  disciplinary 
power  and  the  facility  it  gives  to  the  mental  action,  as  in  the  secur- 
ing of  facts  and  rules  serviceable  in  daily  life,  is  a  thought  new  to 
them,  and  not,  as  the  matter  presents  itself  to  their  apprehension, 
entirely  just.  But,  no  teacher  can  suffer  his  work  to  be  broken 
into  fragments  by  an  ignorant,  hap-hazard  selection  or  rejection 
of  the  parts  useful  and  to  be  received,  and  of  those  useless  and  to 
be  discarded.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  such  a  confidence  in 
their  teacher  as  will  lead  them  to  defer  to  his  wishes,  or  (better 
still)  such  an  appreciation  of  logical  consistency  and  the  beauty 
of  intellectual  symmetry,  as  shall  cause  them  to  take  pleasure  in 
the  thorough  and  consistent  performance  of  a  mental  task.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  full  intent  of  being  intellectually  faith- 
ful affords  an  excellent  basis  for  the  building  up  of  a  reliable  feel- 
ing of  moral  responsibility. 

Prisoners  must  not  be  approached  as  children,  nor  dealt  with  as 
unworthy  of  consideration  and  respect.  The  superiority  of  tlie 
teacher  must  be  felt,  not  asserted.  They  are  as  susceptible  to 
praise  and  the  feeling  of  ambition  as  children,  and  can  be  aroused 
to  as  eager  an  effort  for  the  best  rectitation,  the  most  rapid  work, 
or  the  neatest  execution,  as  a  class  of  boys  ten  years  old.  While 
the  ambitious  teacher,  having  a  just  conception  of  what  a  class 
and  a  recitation  should  be,  will  find  in  a  prison  class  a  standard 
far  below  perfection,  yet  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  hearty  effort  in 
lieu  of  model  performance,  he  can  be  continually  cheered  by  the 
most  desirable  results.  To  secure  thorough  work,  too  much  must 
not  be  attempted.  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  three 
memorable  "  R's,"  must  constitute  the  staple  of  instruction  in  the 
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prison  fichool,  I  judge  from  observation  and  experioient  that  tlie 
German  system  of  having  pu[jil9  during  Bcliool  session  constantly 
reciting  or  working  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  la  better 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  prition  schools  tlian  the  cnstomary 
method  of  alternate  stndy  and  recitation. 

It  is  important  that  those  organizing  prison  schools  have  just 
views  of  the  rcsnlts  that  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The 
opinion  appears  prevalent  tliat  an  education  should  be  obtained  in 
Buch  a  school  in  a  year's  time,  and  that  men  who  enter  it  ignorant, 
debased,  with  no  sense  of  the  vahie  of  knowledge,  and  with  no 
menial  habits  adapted  to  its  pursuitj  arc  to  be  sent  forth  compe- 
tent readers,  penmen  and  arithmeticians  in  the  space  of  a  few 
months,  or  a  year  or  two  at  farthest.  In  institutions  like  the 
Detroit  house  of  correction,  the  short  sentences  of  the  men  are, 
in  most  cases,  a  sufficient  bar  to  any  extensive  results  in  individual 
cases,  and  the  efiective  portion  of  these  short  sentences  most  he 
considerably  abridged  by  the  indisposition  of  the  prisoners  to  stndy 
when  first  incarcerated,  or  when  soon  anticipating  release.  These 
men  do  not  enter  the  school  hnrgering  after  knowledge.  It 
becomes  the  labor  of  the  school  to  create  the  appetite  it  supplies. 
Did  it  do  no  more  in  a  few  montlis  than  excite  a  desire  for  knowledge 
and  impart  a  relish  for  intellectual  labor,  it  would  seem  to  be  doing 
all  that  could  be  reasonably  asked.  Education  is  a  slow  process. 
and  is  a  growth  as  much  as  an  acquisition.  Time  and  reflection 
are  important  agencies  in  securing  it  How  many  years  our  chil- 
dren spend  in  toilsomely  working  their  way  up  from  the  alplml>et 
to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches!  And  can 
it  be  expected  that  men  wliose  minds  have  become  rigid,  like  their 
bodies,  whose  mental  habits  have  become  fixed,  and  fixed  in  ancli 
forms  as  to  be  unfavorable  to  acquisition,  wlio  have,  at  most,  hut 
an  hour  or  two  each  daj*  that  can  be  devoted  to  study,  are  to  com- 
pete with  the  young,  whose  whole  thoughts  and  energies  may  be 
directed  to  school  duties?  But  wliile  extravagant,  misleading 
expectations  are  to  be  guarded  against,  experience  shows  that  much 
that  18  encouraging  and  gratifying  may  be  accomplislied.  Under 
the  influences  of  the  scliool  the  dull  impassiveness  of  countenance, 
the  look  of  vacancy  or  of  sullen  endurance,  are  soon  seen  giving 
way  to  an  expression  of  interest  and  cheerfulness.  The  face  sliows 
that  there  is  a  mind  working  back  of  tliose  heavy  features.  The 
Hetleas  air,  the  wandering  eye  and  more  wandering  thoughts,  are, 
26 
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in  a  few  weeks,  exchanged  for  eager  and  resolute  purpose  to  con- 
trol the  powers  of  the  mind  and  bind  them  to  the  task  of  mental 
improvement. 

Thoughtful,  hopeful  minds  will  show  themselves  in  contented 
faces ;  and  in  the  shops  those  who  attend  the  school  can  be  distia- 
guished  from  their  comrades  who  do  not  attend,  by  their  greater 
content,  their  quiet  interest  in  labor,  and  their  more  manlike  and 
hopeful  countenances.  Prison  managers,  who  are  quick  to  discern 
the  moral  influences  at  work  among  the  men,  have  stated  that  the 
school  pays  in  the  more  ready  work  and  easier  discipline  of  the 
men.  This  change  of  feeling,  this  awakening  of  an  interest  in 
new  subjects,  this  withdrawal  of  the  thoughts  from  a  morbid  brood- 
ing over  fancied  or  real  wrongs,  over  want  and  crime,  and  over 
events  which  breed  envy,  discontent,  revenge,  and  despair,  this 
waking  up  to  the  realization  of  a  new  life,  of  new  powers  and 
possibilities,  giving  a  beautiful,  boundless  field  for  fresh  and  varied 
thought,  creating  an  aspiration  for  a  new  and  nobler  life — this 
change  of  thought  and  feeling  and  interest  and  purpose  is  a 
worthy  result  of  the  most  earnest  and  persistent  labor.  To 
secure  all  this,  the  school  must  not  be  a  place  where  a  rig- 
orous discipline  and  a  coarse  display  of  authority  throw  a  gloom 
over  all  things;  where  tasks  are  assigned,  and  study  forced; 
nor  should  its  sessions  be  allowed  to  degeierate  into  a  frivoloas 
toying  with  work  and  unrestrained  communication ;  but  the 
cheerful  and  industrious  spirit  of  a  true  mental  activity  must 
be  excited  and  sustained  in  it.  How  much  individual  men  may 
learn  will  depend  on  their  natural  aptitudes  and  the  length  of  their 
sentences,  and,  consequently,  of  their  stay  in  the  school.  There  is 
a  wider  range,  both  of  talent  and  acquisition,  in  the  prison  school, 
than  in  the  common  school.  Limiting  the  instructions  mainly  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  it  has  been  found,  from  a  year's 
experience  at  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  where  instruction 
is  given  but  two  evenings  per  week,  that  at  least  twice  the  progress 
is  made  that  children  pursuing  the  same  branches  at  the  same  point 
of  advancement  make  in  the  same  number  of  months  in  our  public 
schools. 

There  are  several  tilings  which  give  the  prison  school,  in  some 
respects,  an  advantage  over  the  public  school.  The  secluded  life, 
tending  to  induce  reflection ;  the  desire  of  the  mind  for  active  exer- 
tion, which  the  school  best  affords;  the  greater  force  of  character 
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aDd  meDtal  grasp,  from  the  increased  a^e  of  ;he  pupils;  the  Bense 
of  the  %^alue  of  knowledge,  and  the  feeling  that  it  is  now  or  never 
with  them  —  are  some  of  the  special  elements  of  success  bolonging 
to  the  prison  scliooh  It  is  not  merely  the  new  hope  infused  into 
the  men  ;  not  merely  the  awakening  of  their  faenlties  to  a  relish 
for  purer  delights,  and  the  fitting  them  for  abetter  society  ;  nor  is  it 
simply  the  more  utilitarian  view  of  the  learning  of  so  many  pages 
of  text-hooks,  or  the  acquisition  of  such  an  amount  of  knowledge: 
it  is  not  these  things  alone  that  constitute  the  valne  of  the  prison 
school.  The  habit  of  thorough  work  it  induces,  and  the  self-reli- 
ance growing  out  of  successful  achievement,  are  at  least  as  valu- 
able m  the  benefits  just  recited  ;  and  they  are  worth  quite  as  much 
to  the  character  as  to  the  hitellect.  And,  surely,  it  must  he  easier, 
at  the  close  of  one's  term  of  imprisonment,  to  commence  a  new 
life  wliich  shall  be  the  embodimont  and  the  expression  of  higher 
princi]iles,  when  one  feels  the  confidence  which  comes  from  strength- 
ened powers,  an  increased  store  of  knowledge,  and  improved  tastes, 
than  would  be  the  case  if  returned  to  society  with  desires  never  so 
strong  for  a  better  life,  but  with  powei^s  no  way  augmented  or 
invigorated  to  resist  the  evils  which  conquered  him  before. 
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XYII.   Humanity  and  Humanitabianism  with   Spbciajl  Bxtsbp 

EKKNCE  TO  THE    PbISON    StBTEMS    OF    GbEAT    BbXTAIN    AND  THX 

United  States. 

67  WxLLiAii  Tallack,  SecreUry  of  the  Howard  Aiaodatloii,  Singland. 

Tliere  are  two  opposite  extremes,  each  mischievous  to  all  parties 
concerned,  toward  which  systems  of  criminal  treatment  are  in  turn 
liable  to  tend.  Either,  with  a  narrow  heedlessness  of  the  canses 
of  crime,  they  are  apt  to  aim  at  mere  vindictive  chastisement^ 
almost  always  proved  by  the  results  to  be  ineffectnal  even  for 
deterrence ;  or,  with  humane  intentions,  they  permit  snch  relaxa- 
tions of  needful  stringency  as  to  render  the  condition  of  the 
criminal  more  comfortable  and  desirable  than  that  of  the  honest, 
toiling  poor,  and  so  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the  ranks  of 
offenders. 

Hence,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the  age  in  many  impor- 
tant movements,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  sustained 
adoption  of  a  system  combining,  effectually,  deterrence  with 
refonnation,  by  making  it  the  basis  of  prison  discipline  to  com]>eI 
every  offender  to  render  both  amends  and  restitution^  so  far  as 
possible,  to  the  state,  or  to  those  whom  he  has  injured,  and  at  the 
same  time,  by  a  sufficiently  prolonged  course  of  labor  and  instruc- 
tion, to  form  such  habits  of  industry  and  virtue  as  shall  furnish  to 
the  criminal  himself  the  education  and  guidance  which  every 
member  of  human  society  needs  from  some  quarter,  either  private 
or  public,  but  which  so  large  a  number  fail  to  receive  in  time  to 
prevent  evil  courses. 

Crime  must  be  rendered  really  unprofitahle  to  the  criminal. 
His  idle  habits  must  be  effectually  altered,  which  cannot  be  done 
by  the  system,  so  prevalent  in  Great  Britain,  of  causing  scores  of 
thousands  of  offenders  to  play  at  "  bo-peep "  with  their  jailers, 
by  successive  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  week  upon  week, 
and  fortnight  upon  fortnight ;  a  system  which  brings  the  law  and 
magistracy  into  contempt ;  effects  no  reformation,  but  does  great 
mischief  by  its  degrading  effects;  affords  no  time  for  the  forma- 
tion, or  even  inculcation,  of  right  habits  ;  and  saddles  the  honest 
rate-payer  with  enormous  costs,  which  are  a  sheer  dead  loss,  in 
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addition  to  the  other  injnries  he  has  to  suffer  from  this  class  of 
niiBdcmeanants,  For  example,  in  one  prison,  that  of  Dundee,  hy 
no  means  an  extraordinarily  unfavorable  illustration,  tlie  official 
report  for  1869  admitted  that  "  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  of  the 
prisoners  had  been  convicted  upwards  of  fifty  times."  Wlaat  a 
failure  of  the  present  system  does  tliis  prove  t  Even  petty  oflfcnd- 
ers,  if  repeatedly  so  (say  after  at  most  ten  re'Committak*),  whether 
dninkard  or  vagrants,  should  be  confined  (but  not  at  the  public 
expense)  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  woi'k  out  th&irown  reformation 
and  costs. 

Reformation  should  be  a  primary  aim  of  any  christian  treat- 
ment of  criminals.  But  prevention  and  deterrence  require  to  be 
always  simultaneously  kept  in  view.  The  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
used  to  say,  "Pity  is  due  to  t!ie  criminal ;  but  pity  is  also  due  to 
the  country,"  The  United  States  and  some  of  the  conn  tries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  the 
prominence  and  success  of  their  efforts  at  reforming  criminals. 
But  in  America,  especially,  there  is  being  manifested  a  tendency 
(which  it  may  be  feared  is  increasing)  to  pay  too  little  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  social  justice  and  the  due  stringency  which 
evil-doers  deserve,  and  by  the  absence  of  which  honest  men  are 
cruelly  injured.  The  magistrate  should  not  **bear  the  sword  in 
vain/'  On  the  other  hand,  in  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  roani- 
fest  too  frequent  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  excess  of  severity, 
or  rather  to  an  exaggerated  dependence  on  presumed  deterrent 
agencies,  which  are  shown  by  experience  to  be  not  really  effectual 
even  for  deterrence,  while  they  are  a  failure  altogether  as  to 
reformation. 

One  of  the  very  best  prisons  in  the  United  States  also  affords 
an  example  of  some  approach  toward  the  same  danger.  Thus  its 
dietary  in  1870  was  the  following:  Monday:  breakfast  offish- 
hash,  brown  bread  and  coffee ;  dinner  of  corned-beef,  vegetables  and 
brown  bread ;  supper  of  white  bread  and  coffee,  Tuesday  :  break- 
fast of  meat-hash,  brown  bread  and  coffee;  dinner  of  baked  beans 
and  brown  bread;  supper  of  white  bread  and  coffee;  and  so  on 
through  the  week.  Nearly  seventy  yearn  ago  the  dietary  in  that 
prison  was  certainly  less  inviting  to  hungry,  honest  outsiders,  as, 


*  This  seems  ii  veiy  largo  Tiuml>er  to  be  allowed  before  the  lengthened  ronflne- 
ment  nc^cessary  "  to  work  out  tbcir  own  reformation."  Two  or  three  would  strike 
us  as  quite  sufflcient.^CoaocTTEE  on  Publication. 
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for  example :  Monday,  one  pound  of  bread  and  one  quart  of  pota- 
toes for  the  day ;  Tuesday,  one  pint  of  Tndian  meal  made  into 
hasty-pudding,  half  a  gill  of  molasses,  and  a  quart  of  soup  made 
of  ox-heads  and  offal.  This  particular  prison,  however,  amply 
atones  for  any  weakness  as  to  the  comfort  of  its  modem  dietary, 
by  enforcing,  in  a  most  prominent  degree,  the  great  principle  of 
restitution,  at  once  punitory  and  reformatory.  It  makes  its 
inmates  pay  handsomely,  by  their  labor,  for  all  expenses  of  pun- 
ishment, for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  for  the  salaries  of  the 
officers.  In  addition,  they  earn  a  net  profit  to  the  state  of  from 
$24,000  to  $28,000  per  annum  (upwards  of  £5,000).  Thus,  after 
all,  an  honest  outsider  is  not  likely  to  be  very  strongly  tempted  by 
the  fish-hash  and  corned-beef,  if  he  knows  that  for  it  he  must  be 
shut  up  for  several  years  and  '^  sweated "  for  the  benefit  of  his 
chastisers  to  the  extent  of  $220  (£40)  per  annum. 

The  noble  state  of  Massachusetts  and  its  able  prison  governor, 
Mr.  Ilaynes,  may  point  with  just  pride  to  their  system  of  treat- 
ment, especially  when  they  can  say  of  its  results : 

"  Every  man  capable  of  it,  learns  a  good  trade ;  one  at  which 
he  can  work  when  discharged  and  earn  good  wages.  In  regard  to 
reformation,  that  is,  the  preventing  them  from  again  committing 
crime,  the  latter  has  mare  influence  than  all  other  agencies  united. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  reformatory  influences  of  this  prison  is  to 
be  found  in  the  great  number  of  discharged  prisoners  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  holding  important  positions  of  trust,  leading 
honest  lives^  supporting  their  families,  and  educating  their  children 
by  working  at  the  trades  they  learned  in  this  prison.'' 

As  regards  criminal  repression  in  one  of  the  principal  states  of 
America,  a  gentleman  of  much  observation.  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish, 
remarks  in  a  paper  on  "  Professional  Criminals,'-  recently  issued, 
"  There  is  no  real  punishment  for  crime  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
80-called  penalties  are  laughed  at  by  the  recipients,  and  neither 
deter  nor  disqualify  them  from  its  incessant  perpetration.  A  con- 
vict is  sometimes  fined ;  not  always.  Whether  he  invariably  pays 
his  fine,  may  be  doubted.  Certain  it  is^  that  he  never  re-imbursea 
his  victim.  This  act  of  justice,  which  ought  to  constitute  an  inex- 
orable portion  of  his  sentence,  is  not  so  much  as  thought  of;  and 
when  his  term  has  expired,  he  returns  unabashed  to  his  profession, 
and  punishes  the  public  deservedly  for  its  culpable  forbearance 
toward  him.     Out  of  some  twenty  tliousand  miscellaneous  arrests 
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in  Philadelpliia  per  annurDj  there  are  but  about  one  thousand 
convictions  I " 

In  some  countries  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
the  s^^stems  of  t^riminal  treatment  have  tended  usually  to  an 
extreme  of  inconsiderate  severity,  though  it  nnust  be  admitted 
that  durirr^  the  past  few  years  much  improvement  has  taken 
place.  AVhile  the  dangers  of  undue  laxity  in  the  United  States 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  the  influence  of  ultra  democratic 
immigration  on  a  large  scale,  importing  the  mischievous  pseudo- 
philanthropy  of  continental  socialism,  so  different  from  the 
shrewd  common  sense  and  humanity  of  American  Quaker  legisla- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  the  ultra  severity  and  often  unjust  one- 
Bidedness  of  the  British  criminal  treatment  may  be  traced  to  thf 
exaggerated  caste  distinctiuns  which  are  the  surviving  form  of 
the  military  feudalism  of  the  middle  ages.  The  upper  and 
well-to-do  classes  are  but  too  slow  to  recognize  that  criminality 
is  more  commonly  a  result  of  miserable  antecedents,  neglected 
training,  drunken  parentJige,  congenital  imbecility,  and  othei 
similar  pitiable  causes,  which  certainly  demand,  more  especially 
from  a  christian  people,  a  very  considerate  and  discriminating 
application  of  penal  discipline.  Much  advancement  has,  how- 
ever, taken  place  in  England  since  tlie  days  when  the  late  Mr, 
Clay  J  the  cliaplain  of  Preston  jail,  first  raised  his  voice  for  a 
more  christian  system;  but  even  now,  there  is  frequent  occasion 
for  being  reminded  of  the  remark  made  by  his  biographer: 
"Nothing  filled  him  with  more  anger  and  disgust  than  to  bear 
scltish  cowardice  crying  for  indiscriminate  vengeance  on  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  criminals;  as  if  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the 
vocal  self-asserting  respectability,  which  rides  paramount  on  the 
surface  of  societ}',  was  altogether  to  outweigh  the  rights,  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  the  helpless  and  inarticulate  mass  that  lies  below/' 
(Zi/V,  p,  212,)  And  it  is  evident  from  the  discouraging  speeches 
of  certain  persons  in  prominent  positions,  some  of  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  praise  as  oracles  of  wisdom  in  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals, that  these  are  still  very  ignorant  as  to  the  cheering  results 
which,  in  various  establishments,  have  followed  the  adoption  of  a 
guardedly  humane  and  reformatory  treatment,  based  on  principles 
of  united  common  sense  and  Christianity,  Hero,  again,  the  tcn- 
dendency  of  the  majority  of  influential  persons  in  En<rland  to 
undue   severity   hiis   been   chronic.     The   work   just   quoted,   fn 
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speaking  (somewhat  too  Bweepingly)  of  Clay's  first  effortSi 
remarks:  "Paley,  whose  works  were  text-books  at  our  univer- 
sities, feared  that  little  was  practicable  in  the  reformation  of 
criminals ;  grave  judges,  able  editors  and  popular  novelists  had 
indorsed  the  opinion.  On  the  other  side  there  were  only  a  few 
simple-minded  chaplains,  some  enthusiastic  christians,  and  —  the 
hible.^'*  (p.  266.)  Perhaps  few  writers  have  inculcated  this 
"  crushing"  theory,  as  it  may  be  termed,  so  persistently  as  Carlyle, 
an  author  whose  teaching  has  thus  been  summarized  by  a  great 
orator:  " The  strongest,  the  educated,  the  powerful,  have  the  right 
to  have  the  world  to  themselves,  and  to  absorb  the  less  privileged 
in  their  enjoyable  career.  Carlyle  represents  that  element  in  mod- 
ern literature.  Christianity  ignores  it  in  its  central  principled 
The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 
The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break.  The  smoking  flax  He  will 
not  quench;  Gifts,  talents,  powers  are  bestowed  by  Him  in  trust 
for  the  blessing  of  others  beside  the  recipients. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  depreciate  British  institutions,  which, 
as  a  whole,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  land 
in  any  portion  of  the  world's  history.  He  gladly  recognizes  the 
successful  results  of  the  efforts  of  such  earnest  laborers  as  Romilly, 
Buxton,  Fry,  Lushington,  Brougham,  Eussell,  Jebb,  Maconochie, 
Clay,  Crofton,  Mayhew,  Organ,  Carpenter,  the  Hill  family,  Shaftes- 
bur)',  Derby,  Kelly,  Bright,  Bowring,  Adderley,  Teignmouth,  Lich- 
field, Aspland,  Hastings,  Hanbury,  Perry,  Turner,  Baker,  Sturge, 
Hibbard,  Ewart,  Gilpin,  Fowler,  Pearson,  and  many  others,  ia 
ameliorating  criminal  treatment.  Nevertheless,  facts  compel  the 
conviction  that,  among  a  large  and  influential  class  of  the  English 
people,  there  is  still  to  be  found  a  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  a  selfish 
inconsiderateness  for  the  less  favored  classes,  which  is  far  inferior, 
in  nature  and  degree,  to  the  prevailing  temper  of  American  and 
continental  Christendom.  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  vengeance  taken  on  Indian  mutineers  by  blowing 
tliem  alive  from  guns ;  in  the  spirit  displayed  by  the  ^vide-spread 
adoption  of  the  epithet  (meant  to  be  opprobrious,  but  really  most 
lionorable)  aflSxed  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  prudent 
vicegerents  who  ever  served  the  British  Crown  —  "Clemency'* 
Canning — and  in  the  murders  of  even  innocent  persons  committed 
by  order  of  certain  so-called  "  courts  ^'-martial  in  the  West  Indies, 
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fiome  of  the  infloential  clasvses  of  Englialimen   have  displajed  h 
ferocity  as  truly  savage  as  that  of  uncivilized  barbarians. 

At  any  rate,  so  mudi  of  cxelusiva  harshtiess  remains  in  tlic  sj^ 
tern  of  English  criininal  treatment  as  to  constitute  a  decided 
national  defect.  This  is  intimately  associated  with  a  very  prev- 
alent practicfil  disregard  {even  by  many  eliristiaii  persons)  of  the 
great  fimdamcntfil  trntli  that  the  greater  portion  of  crime  is  the 
result  of  |>orerty  and  early  privations. 

Tins  truth  is  indeed  a  radical  one,  and  ought  to  form  a  portion 
of  llie  very  basis  of  all  systems  of  criminal  treatment.  The  great 
hulk  of  crime  is  the  result  of  primtiion  or  7nhfor(une^  either  in 
morbid^  pitiahh^ physical  conditions^  or  in  deftcUve  mental  develop* 
ment.  Let  any  nnrnber  of  prisons  be  viskod,  and  it  will  bo  found 
that  only  some  five  per  cent  or  less  of  their  inmates  belong  to  the 
well-to-do,  educated  classes.  The  great  body  of  them  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  the  poor,  the  neglecteib  tlie  nnern[»loyed.  *'  Lest  I  1>g 
poor  and  steal"  is  a  scriptural  motto,  which  is  too  painfully  ilhia- 
trated  by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hence  it 
becomes  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  make  criminal  treatment 
reformatory,  and  not  merely  punitory  or  deterrent. 

That  most  crime  is  the  rendt  of  privation  or  mvfortune  is 
proved,  not  merely  by  the  universal  preponderance  of  poor  persona 
in  gaols  atid  penitentiaries,  but  in  an  equally  striking  maimer  by 
observations  and  investigations  in  reference  to  tlio  prevalence  of 
insanity  amongst  criminals.  Again,  it  is  proved  that  insanity 
and  po%'erty  are  very  oiten  mutally  connected  in  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  progress  of  psychological  and  medical  science 
of  late  years  has  given  greatly  additional  support  to  the  claim  lor 
humane  consideration,  which  is  based  on  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  plea  of  insanity, 
in  this  special  bearing,  is  nut  merely  or  mainly  to  bo  urged  on  the 
ground  of  eccentricities  and  individual  peculiarities  which  arc  com- 
patible with  the  ordinary  and  responsible  citizenship,  but  chiefly 
from  the  evidence  of  morbif/  phynical  symptoms  and  bodily  dcf- 
ciencies.  It  is  this  union  of  bodily  and  mental  imperfection  which 
constitutes  at  otice  the  surest  test  of  pitiable  disease  and  the  most 
reasonable  and  reliable  security  against  false  or  suspicious  allega-^ 
tions  of  irresponsibility.  Yet  such  a  union  is  so  frequent  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  inmates  of  prisons  as  to  be  a  constant  subject  of  com- 
ment in  the  reports   issued   by  the  medical  and  other  officials. 

«7 
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The  following  statements  are  bat  a  few  out  of  many  Bimilar 
ones: 

Dr.  Thompson,  resident  surgeon  of  the  general  convict  priBon 
for  Scotland,  at  Perth,  states,  in  a  paper  on  "  the  hereditary  nature 
of  crime,"  issued  in  1870:  "The  writer  has  visited  the  great 
prisons  of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  in  all  these  the 
authorities,  governors,  chaplains,  surgeons  and  wardens  concur  in 
stating  that  prisoners,  as  a  class,  are  of  mean  and  defective  intel- 
lect, generally  stupid,  and  many  of  them  weak-minded  and  imbe- 
cile." He  also  says:  "Intimate  and  daily  experience,  for  many 
years,  among  criminals  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that,  in  by 
far  the  greater  proportion  of  offences^  crime  is  hereditary^  He 
adds  that  this  hereditary  or  congenital  tendency  is  in  most  cases 
associated  with  some  bodUy  defect,  "such  as  spinal  deformities, 
stammering,  imperfect  organs  of  speech,  club-foot,  cleft-palate,  hare- 
lip, deafness,  congenital  blindness,  paralysis,  epilepsy  and  scrofula," 

The  juvenile  criminals  at  Parkhurst  have  been  reported  by  the 
government  inspector  as  "deficient  in  physical  organization — a 
large  number  weak  in  hody  and  mind." 

At  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  British  association,  1869,  Dr.  Wil- 
son read  a  paper  on  "  the  moral  imbecility  of  habitual  criminals, 
as  exemplified  by  cranial  measurements."  He  reported  that  he 
had  examined  and  measured  about  460  heads  of  such  persons,  and 
from  the  observations  he  had  made  he  had  no  doubt  that  habitual 
criminals  were  cranially  deficient,  especially  in  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain.  He  says :  "  The  cranial  deficiency  is  also  associated 
with  a  real  physical  deterioration.  Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  con- 
victs are  invalids,  more  or  less ;  and  that  percentage  is  largely 
increased  in  the  professional  thief  class." 

Dr.  William  Guy,  secretary  of  the  London  statistical  society, 
and  physician  to  Milbank  prison,  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  on  such  a  question,  has  tabulated  the  "judicial  statis- 
tics "  for  thirty  years.  He  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion : 
that  "  the  criminal  population  contains  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  insane  members  than  the  community  at  large ;"  and  says  (in 
1869),  "  we  have  at  this  moment,  within  the  w^alls  of  Milbank 
prison,  upward  of  200  convicts  so  xmsound  in  mind  as  to  be 
deemed  fit  occupants  of  special  wards,  and  yet  not  deemed  quite 
fit  for  the  lunatic  asylum."  But  he  remarks :  "  The  lunatic  asy- 
lum is  not  only  their  proper  place,  but  would  be  a  truly  economic 
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'  substitute,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  for  the  work-liouse,  the 
hoBpital  and  the  prison." 

In  respect  to  criminal  hmacy,  English  law  has  nofc  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  medical  and  psjeholo^ical  science.  The  views 
imjdicd  by  the  etatute-bouk  on  this  subject  are  akin  to  the  igno 
rant  ideas  of  the  ages  whicli  believed  in  witchcraft  and  astrology. 
Even  eminent  Britisli  jurists  continue  to  display  astonishing  igno- 
rance on  this  point.  For  example.  Lord  Chancellor  Westburv  pro- 
tested, in  the  Iionse  of  lords,  at^ainst  "  the  evil  habit  which  has 
grown  up  of  assuming  tliat  insanity  is  a  physical  disease,"  and 
deprecated  the  opinion  *'  that  a  man  should  have  studied  the  subject 
of  insanity  in  order  to  form  a  conclnsion  whether  a  man  id,  or  Is 
not,  a  lunatic."  Why  did  not  his  lordship  also  deprecate  the  opinion 
tliat  a  lawyer  should  study  law  or  a  sailor  navigation?  Dr. 
Maiidesley  remarks :  "  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  a  lord 
chancellor  ever  before  gave  utterance  to  so  errroneous  and  unfor- 
tunate an  opinion,'*  English  law  assumes  that  there  is  no  real 
insanity  in  cases  where  a  criminal  knows  the  nature  and  conse- 
qucnees  of  his  actions.  It  take?  no  cognizance  of  the  absence  of 
the  ability  to  restrain  those  actions.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  government 
of  every  lunatic  asylum  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  inmates 
can  distinguisli  between  right  and  wrong,  and  observe  ruled  accord- 
ingly, although  unquestionably  insane, 

Tlie  physical  aspects  of  convicts  have  become  almost  proverbial. 
Bullet  heads,  low  brows,  projecting  ears,  weasel  eyes,  and  other 
bodily  indications  of  deficiency,  are  but  too  general  among  them. 
And,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  most  ferocious  criminals,  there 
have  repeatedly  been  discovered,  after  death,  morbid  conditions  of 
tlie  brain  or  otlier  organs,  in  the  shape  of  tumors,  cancers,  ulcera- 
tions, or  irritating  secretions,  which  have  fully  accounted  for  men- 
tal or  moral  defects.  Hence,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  most  horrible  murders  that  have  been  committed  may  have 
been  the  result  of  concealed  physical  causes  or  previously  unsus- 
pected latent  madness^  Such  persons  should  be  treated  as  madmen, 
and  confined  safely  for  life.  Not  even  to  gratify  popular  venge- 
ance against  such  should  the  capital  penalty  be  retained,  inasmuch 
as  that  penalty,  incomparably  more  than  any  other,  promotes  the 
escape  of  the  guilty,  and  insures  an  excessive  irregularity  of  punish- 
ment, most  rnischievons  and  dnnga'oxis  to  the  general  security  of  life^ 
and  most  connteractive  to  deterrence. 
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Poverty,  alone,  with  its  involved  or  concomitant  privations,  is  an 
active  cause  of  a  large  amount  of  physical  disease,  morbid  bodily 
conformations,  and  transmitted  tendencies  to  vice  and  insanity. 
Its  effect  on  tlie  body  is  strikingly  shown  by  an  illustration  adduced 
by  Dr.  Pritchard,  the  author  of  "  The  Physical  History  of  Man- 
kind." The  conflicts  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  century  drovo 
many  of  the  natives  into  the  mountains  of  Sligo  and  Mayo.  "  Hero 
they  have  been,  almost  ever  since,  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of 
hunger  and  ignorance,  the  two  great  brutalizers  of  the  human  race, 
gradually  producing,  in  their  case,  open,  projecting  months,  with 
prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums.  Their  advancing  cheek-1>ones 
and  depressed  noses  bear  barbarism  in  their  very  front.  Five  feet 
two  inches  on  an  average,  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  abortively  fea 
tured,  these  spectres  of  a  people  that  were  once  well-grown,  able- 
bodied  and  comely,  stalk  abroad ;  while  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
where  the  population  has  never  undergone  the  influence  of  the 
same  causes  of  physical  degradation,  it  is  well  known  that  the  same 
race  furnish  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  beauty  and  vigor, 
both  mental  and  bodily." 

The  crushing  burdens  of  poverty,  its  harassing  anxieties,  the 
protracted  struggle  for  a  bare  existence,  the  influences  of  squalid, 
filthy  dwellings,  driving  their  inmates  to  pot-houses  and  gin-shops 
and  drunkenness,  in  turn  perpetuating  squalor  and  penury,  pro- 
duce in  innumerable  cases  a  prostration  of  body  and  mind,  a 
hopelessness  and  despair,  which  become  conflrmed  habits,  and 
then,  to  a  large  extent,  are  transmitted  as  hereditary  misfortunes, 
intimately  associated  with  imbecility,  insanity,  and  crime. 

In  1854  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  commission 
on  insanity.  Thc}^  reported :  "  We  find  that  the  pauper  class 
fiirnishes,  in  the  ratio  of  its  numbers,  sixty-four  times  as  many 
cases  of  insanity  as  the  independent  class."  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  KiprW  11, 1870,  remarks  as  to  insanity  in  Great  Britain  : 
"The  increase  of  lunacy  is  not  to  be  found  among  educated  men, 
hxit  in  to  he  traced  almost  wholly  to  the  pauper  class.  In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  in  the  five  years  ending  January  1, 
1867,  the  increase  of  private  patients  in  asylums  was  36,  while 
the  increase  of  pauper  lunatics  during  the  same  period  was  5,049.'* 
Dr.  William  Guy,  after  proving  the  prevalence  of  insanity  among 
convicts,  proceeds  to  say:  ** Convicts,  though  much  more  liable  to 
insanity  than  the  general  population  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
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arc  mnc.Ii  less  liable  to  it  th^n  tlie  yoiuisj  and  middlc-agod  adulta 
anion f^  the  itm nates  of  our  work*liousea," 

But  insanity  tonda,  beyond  almost  every  other  form  of  disease, 
to  peri>etiiate  itself  by  Aeredttarf/  contiiuiation.  Dr.  Maudesley, 
in  liis  '*  Physiology  of  the  Mind/'  says:  **Th6  more  exact  and 
ftcrupnlons  the  researches  madc^  the  more  distinctly  is  displayed 
the  influence  of  hereditary  taint  in  the  prodnction  of  insanity, 
Tlje  proportion  is  put  by  some  authors,  as  Moreau,  as  high  as  nine- 
tenthp,  by  others  as  low  as  one-tenth  ;  t/ie  most  careful  rcsearchen 
a^raemg  to  jkc  it  as  not  lower  than  otie-fourth,  if  not  so  higli  as 
onc^half.*' 

The  Dnke  of  Argyll,  in  his  admirable  work,  *'The  Reign  of 
Law,"  remarks,  in  connection  with  hereditary  influences:  *'Or- 
plians,  who  have  never  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring,  by  imi- 
tation, the  peculiarities  of  their  parents,  will  often,  nevertheless, 
reproduce  these  peculiarities  with  curious  exactness.  This  is  a 
familijir  fact ;  und  h^w  in uch  tkUfact  implies!  Even  when  the 
inheritance  is  merely  some  congenital  habit  of  body,  or  some  trick 
of  manner,  it  may  probably  imply  some  resemblance  deeper  than 
appears.  For  the  body  and  mind  are  in  such  close  relationship 
that  congenital  habits  of  body  are  sure  to  be  connected  with  con- 
genital habits  of  mind.  But  we  forget  how  oI\cn  these  laws  of 
inheritance  must  be  working  invisibly  where  they  never  break 
ground  upon  tlie  surface.  And  thus  it  is  brought  home  to  us,  how 
the  mind  may  be  subject  to  laws  of  whicli  it  is  uncoriscioua ;  how 
[its  whole  habit  of  thought  and  the  aspect  in  which  diflerent  ques- 
tions pretcnt  themselves  to  its  n|>prchBnsion,  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, determined  by  the  ni  jstcri<jUB  torees  of  congenital  constitution/' 
(p.  300).  How  many  a  criminal  career,  and  how  many  a  sudden 
outburst  of  violent  crime,  lu  pei-sont*  whoso  previous  conduct  has 
been  decurous,  may  liavc  originated  in  these  **  mysterious  forces 
of  congcnitiil  constitution!" 

From  the  incontrovertibly  close  connection  of  poverty  with 
insanity,  and  of  insanity  with  crime,  it  is  a  manifest  conclusion 
tliat  justice  must  be  tempered  with  a  very  considerate  mercy  and 
careful  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  inmates  of  prisons  and 
penitentiary  institutions.  Hence,  too,  the  injustice,  not  to  say 
cruelty,  of  punishing  such  with  penalties  calculated  —  and,  as 
experience  shows,  often  very  erroneously  calculated — merely  to 
**«ter.     It  would  be  as  jtist  to  punish  blind  and  lame  men  for 
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their  inability  (tli rough  the  visitation  of  God)  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  perfectly  coDstitnted  persons,  as  to  inflict  on  insane  or 
liereditarily  weak-minded  criminals  further  restrictions  than  may 
be  necessary  to  sec  are  society  from  heing  iiijured  hy  them;  and 
while  these  restrictions  are  made  use  of,  ameliorative  or  restrictive 
influences  become  a  bounden  dnty,  instead  of  being,  as  they  ai^ 
too  often  termed,  mere  **  sentimental  hnmanitarianism." 

Dr.  Prosper  Despincs  (in  liis  comprehensive  work,  "Psychologie 
Natiirelle,"  3  vols.,  Paris,  1869),  after  a  study  of  crirainald  for 
many  years,  states  tliat,  in  the  ease  of  most  of  tlie  more  violent 
crimes,  tlieir  perpetrators  are,  us  a  class,  observed  to  manifest  a 
j\2itnv9\  jiii cation  of  the  7)} oral  se?ise^  indicated  generally  by  a  total 
deadness  of  conscience  before  the  commission  of  crime,  and  a  cam- 
pleto  absence  of  remorse  after  it.  This  condition  is  also  generally 
associated  with  great  inditterence  to  pnnisltment,  even  to  the 
infliction  of  death.  A  writer  in  the  Edinhurgh  Medical  Jmirfial 
( April,  1870),  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  absence  of  the  moral 
sense :  ''  Of  thousands  of  habitual  tliieves,  we  have  never  known, 
in  a  single  case,  an}'  remorse.  Of  the  criminal  lunatics  of  Scot- 
land who  have  committed  nnr-der  and  become  sane,  we  could 
never  learn  but  of  one  who  showed  contrition."  Dr.  Despines 
unites  with  otlicr  observers  of  criminals  in  largely  attributing  tliit 
apathy  to  congenital  causes,  and  especially  to  defective  organ iza- 
tion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  lie  considers  that  merely 
deterrent  punishments  are  unjust  and  inefficacions  as  to  this  class* 
Society  must  be  carefully  pi'otected  from  them.  They  must  l>e 
confined  for  all  their  lile-time  if  necessary*  But  tliey  must  not 
be  vindictively  punished  for  not  possessing  faculties  which  God 
has  not  bestowed  on  them.  Experience  has  shown  that  much  may 
be  done  towards  imphinting  and  deveh>ping  moral  feelings,  eren 
in  sueh  pci^ons,  by  means  of  reformatory  and  tndnstria!  influences. 
And  among  those  who  have  been  thus  reformed,  have  sometimes 
been  persons  comparable  to  mere  brutes  and  beasts,  so  far  aa  their 
characters  had  previousl)'  been  constituted  by  congenital  inflneneo 
and  by  the  w retched nass  of  their  poverty,  ignorance,  squalor  and 


vicious  training; 


There  is  abundant  testimony  of  prison  officials  that  criminala] 
justly  require  a  considerate  and  discrinjinative  treatment,    Mr.  R. ' 
M.  Gover,  medical  officer  of  Millbaiik  prison,  reported,  in  1868^ 
that  out  of  943  convicts  there,  34  were  insane,  218  were  **  weak- 
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minded,"  in  addition  to  wlnuli  tljero  were  many  epileptics,  lie 
added :  '*  I  do  not  concur  in  the  opinion  wliicli  h  entertained  by 
Bome,  that  invalid  convicts  have  in  most  cases  disqualitied  them 
selves  for  hard  labor  by  indnlgence  in  vicious  and  irregular  habits 
pre«'iou3  to  imprisonnient.  On  tlic  contrary,  it  uppetirs  to  tne  t/tat 
the  great  mf^jority  of  these  prisoners  are  either  men  of  originally 
feeble  constitutum^  or  the  snhjcct  of  diseases  and  infirnutit^  which 
liavo  been  contracted  ihrouyh  circumMance^  over  which  they  have 
had  no  coniroV^ 

These  circninstances  are  mainly  connected  with  poverty,  priva- 
tion and  their  usual  accompaniments  —  wretclied  dwell ini^i,  neg- 
lected eliildhood,  early  disease,  oi-plianhood,  training  amid  tilth 
and  vice,  etc.  Aa  to  dwellings  alone,  how  suggestive  are  the 
statistics  of  large  cities.  For  example,  in  the  better  parts  of  Glas- 
gow the  inhabitants  only  average  34  per  acre,  and  in  those  parts 
the  annual  deat!i-rate  is  5  per  1,000.  In  tlie  squalid  parts  (not  the 
worst)  the  average  is  328  per  acre,  and  tbe  death-rate  34  per  1,000. 
That  isj  20  persons  per  1,000  die  annually  from  the  mere  differ- 
ence of  habitation.  In  Edinburgh  the  death*rate  in  the  worst 
parts  is  60  per  1,000 ;  that  is,  55  per  1,000  die  in  consequence  of 
their  poverty.  How  ranch  disease,  (emptation,  insanity  and  crimo 
are  here  involved  in  addition  to  the  deaths !  How  luud  the  call 
for  treating  the  faults  of  such  a  population  with  a  iirndy  reform- 
atory, humanely  elevating  systeni,  while  at  tlie  same  time  the  pre- 
ventive agencies  of  temperance,  economy,  self-help,  education  and 
improved  dwellings  are  also  requisite. 

Occupations,  of  a  merely  penal  nature,  are  encouraged  (if 
not  enlorced}  by  the  English  pristin  act  of  1865,  notwitlistanding 
the  strongly  unfavorable  opinion  of  manj^  experienced  prison  gov- 
ernors  and  magistrates  as  to  their  tendency.  The  sole  argument 
for  their  application  is  the  necessity  for  making  jail  employment 
disagreeable.  But  tliis  object  has  been  found  fully  attainable  by 
means  of  useful  task- work,  and  by  the  prisoners  being  made  to 
earn  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  their  own  pun- 
ishment. But  while  they  are  employed  at  the  tread-wheel  or 
shot-drill,  they  have  a  vicious  satisfactian  in  feeling  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  crimes  by  which  they  have  injured  society,  they  are 
punishing  the  honest  rate  payer  by  making  him  pay  for  iheir  main- 
tenance, instead  of  being  obliged  to  snpport  themselves.  It  ia  a 
most  salutary  part  of  puuishment  to  compel  the  oliender  to  find 
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the  cost  of  Ills  own  chastisement.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  I  ha^e 
earned  so  much  toward  your  salary?"  exclaimed  a  prisoner  lately 
to  a  governor,  who  had  enforced  remunerative  occupation.  "  Yes, 
you  have  earned  for  the  jail  nearly  double  the  cost  of  your  keep.** 
•'Then  you  shall  never  see  me  here  again,"  was  the  reply.  And 
he  has  kept  his  word.  The  only  real  use  of  the  tread-wheel  is  as 
a  reserve  punishment  for  men  who  refuse  to  perform  their  tasks  of 
more  remunerative  occupation.  JJut,  even  in  such  cases,  it  has 
been  found  that  a  day  or  two  in  a  dark  cell,  on  low  diet,  is  quite  as 
effectual  for  bringing  refractory  prisoners  to  reason ;  and  the  lat- 
ter punishment  does  not  involve  an  outlay  of  £1,000  or  £1,500,  as 
the  tread-wheel  does,  with  at  best  a  very  dubious  return.  Further, 
the  tread- wheel  is  an  unequal  punishment.  Some  of  the  practised 
"jail-birds,"  and  the  more  ruffianly  ones,  find  it  comparatively 
easy ;  while  the  weaker  prisoners  incur  the  risk  of  ruptures  and 
other  injuries  (sometimes  life-long)  in  consequence.  The  chaplain 
of  a  large  English  jail  has  recently  reported  a  dozen  such  cases,  of 
injury  from  the  wheel,  to  visiting  justices,  who  had  reported  favor- 
ably of  its  use  in  that  prison.  The  large  number  of  men  exempted 
by  prison  surgeons  from  the  wheel  proves  its  danger  and  unfair 
application.  For  instance,  at  Liverpool  jail,  out  of  2,565  males, 
during  tlie  year,  399  are  reported  by  the  surgeon  as  unable  to 
undergo  the  tread-wheel,  in  addition  to  542  youths,  exempted  by 
reason  of  their  age.  Again,  at  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  London, 
the  magistrates  recently  reported  that  "more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  prisoners  are  excused  the  wheel  by  order  of  the 
surgeon."  So  large  a  proportion  of  exceptions  proves  a  very 
dangerous  rule.  No  surgeon  whatever  can  administer  such  a  rule 
with  safety  to  hundreds  of  prisoners, 

A  fallacious  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  reforming  crimi- 
nals exists  even  among  persons  from  whom  better  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  might  be  expected.  Lord  Carnarvon,  for  example, 
has  recently  expressed  his  incredulity  on  this  point.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  lord  Harrowby,  lord  Derby,  lord  Lichfield,  and  other 
noblemen,  actively  experienced  in  aid  to  discharged  prisoners,  have 
shown,  not  by  mere  opinions,  but  by  abundant  facts,  the  constant 
and  large  actuality  of  reformation  which  may  be  efiected.  Thus 
lord  Harrowby,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Staflbrd  discharged 
prisoners'  aid  association,  said  :  "  During  the  past  four  years  the 
agent  to  the  society  recommended  for  employment  350  discharged 
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prison  erg,  and  of  tliat  number  only  one  lias  robbed  his  employer. 
Had  that  bappened  in  the  case  of  350  unconvicted  persons,  it 
would  have  been  accepted  as  a  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  the 
entire  body;  but  applying  to  350  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  cnme,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstaneej  and  shows  that  those  who 
have  once  passed  through  gaols  are  not  such  hopekss  ohjects  as  is 
generally  Sirpposed^  (It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Stafford  gaol 
special  eftVn-ts  are  made  to  inculcate  useful  industrial  haljits. 
Again,  at  Knutsford  gaol,  in  Cheshire,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
employ  the  prisonei-s  at  remunerative  labor,  and  to  allow  tliem 
one  sixth  of  the  profits  as  a  fund  for  aid  on  discbarge,  or  for  the 
snpport  of  tbeir  families.  The  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  superintendents  or  church  wardens.  The  governor 
reported  that  very  few  prisoners  who  earned  much  money  under 
this  rule  ever  returned  to  prison.) 

Mr,  T.  B.  LI.  Baker,  of  Gloucester,  has  for  many  years  advocated 
the  industrial  treatment  of  ordinary  prisoners,  at  least  during  the 
latter  portion  of  tbeir  detention,  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
cstablisbmeuts,  which  he  would  term  ^*' adult  reformatories,^^  He 
argues  that,  as  similar  reforuratories  for  youths,  under  the  nianagc- 
metit  of  private  individuals  or  associations,  responsible  to  the 
home  secretary,  have  resulted  in  a  great  diminution  of  juvenile 
crime,  satisfactory  consequences  would  also  ensue  if  the  same 
principle  were  extended  to  the  better  class  of  adult  prisonci's,  No 
new  act  of  parliament  is  needed  to  carry  out  this  view.  The  home 
secretary  could  declare  any  such  establishment  a  prison.  Nor 
would  further  grants  of  money  be  needed.  The  success  of  the 
prison  farm  at  Lusk,  Ireland,  so  admirably  managed  by  the  late 
Mr,  J.  P.  Organ,  points  to  the  desirability  of  largely  increasing 
the  number  of  such  institutions.  But  hitherto  it  has  scarcely 
been  imitated,  except  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  France, 
Belgium,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that,  whilst  the  deterrence  of 
criminals  is  a  principle  justified  by  necessity  and  warranted  by 
Bcriptyre,  within  due  limits,  and  while  justice  to  the  virtuous 
and  peaceable  citizen  requires  the  treHtment  of  the  evil-doer  to  bo 
really  a  punitory  one,  yet  the  great,  and,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the 
overwhelming,  proportion  of  poor,  ignorant,  neglected,  and  phys- 
ically or  mentally  defective  pertjonSj  in  the  ranks  of  ofienders, 
demands  much  more  practical  consideration  from  the  framers  and 

28 
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admiuistrators  of  the  law  than  it  has  hitherto,  for  the  most  p*rt» 
received. 

It  is  not  given  to  the  wisest  human  judge  to  pierce  the  motives 
and  weigh  the  temptations  of  the  erring.  While  seeing  the  effects 
>f  dominant  evil,  he,  in  general,  "  knows  not  what's  resisted/' 
aor  can  he  measure  the  real  amount  of  extenuation.  Hence, 
while  inflicting  penalties  which  ought  to  be  "a  terror  to  evil  doers," 
two  other  duties  are  equally  to  be  borne  in  mind :  fii-stly,  to  restore 
the  offender  to  liberty,  with  really  altered  habits;  and,  secondlj, 
to  render  to  society  some,  if  not  complete,  amends  for  the  injury 
which  it  has  sustained.  Happily  these  two  results  are  not  merely 
compatible  with  deterrence  and  prevention,  but  are,  when  most 
efficiently  administered,  tJie  very  beat  forms  of  securing  these  im" 
portant  objects. 
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XVIII.    District  Pjjisoks    itnder  State   Control  for  Persons 

CONVTOTED     OF     MiNOR     OfFENCES  ;      SiZE,    OrOANIZATIO^V,    AND 

Discipline  bcited  to  tdem. 

By  Rev,  A.  G.  Btmra,  Secroiary  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Stutc  CharitSeii. 

The  idea  sarrgested  by  this  caption  com])rebeiids  the  apportion- 
ment of  tlie  ciUire  stute  into  separate  districts  tor  prison  purposes, 
and  the  eligible  location  and  erection,  within  each  of  the  several 
districts,  of  a  prison  ^vhich,  under  a  general  system  of  constrnelion 
and  management,  shall  be  intermediate  between  the  county  jail 
and  the  state  prison ;  the  same  to  be  so  organized  and  operated  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  pnnislinient  of  minor  oftences,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  the  reformation  of  sncli  offenders. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  the  details  of  the  subject 
assigned  me  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  as  com])rised  in  this 
general  statement,  I  desire  to  urge  an  earnest  but  respectful 
protest  against  the  emphiyment  of  the  term  ^* prison"  in  connec- 
tion with  such  institutions  as  are  here  proposed. 

Every  thing  in  our  land  bearing  the  name  of  prison  (regardless 
of  the  high  character  of  same  of  uur  penal  as  well  as  correctional 
institutions)  has  been  hrongljt  into  disrepute  by  long-eou tinned 
abuse  and  shameful  inismanag^-ment. 

No  new  provision  for  the  public  punishment  of  transgressors,  Iiow- 
ever  thorough  the  system  of  reform  under  which  it  niiglit  be  estab- 
lished^ could  bo  baptized  into  the  same  name  without  incurring  a 
measure  of  the  same  odium.  I  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  I  sltall 
be  pardoned  it^  while  adhering  to  the  general  idea  of  tlio  com- 
mittee as  to  the  character  of  tlie  institutions  proposed,  I  consider 
them  under  the  name  of  distrwt  homea  of  diseipUne  for  jm^i^miH 
comncied  of  minor  offences. 

The  necessity  tor  some  such  institution  is  widely,  almost  univer- 
sally, felt.  The  unrestrained  prevalence  of  sucli  offences  for  want 
of  some  suitable  provision  for  their  restraint  or  punishment;  their 
aggravation  by  such  punishments  as  are  inflicted  in  city  prisonSi 
chain-gangs  and  county  jails ;  and  the  unmitigated,  often  un- 
merited, disgrace  incurred  for  comparatively  slight  offences  by 
imprisonment  in  state  prisons,  are  among  the  prominent  grounds 
on  which  this  necessity  is  maintained. 
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Public  economy  might  also  be  urged,  if  not  as  a  necessity,  at 
least  as  an  important  measure  of  relief  from  the  burdens  now 
imposed  upon  society  in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  vagrancy 
and  crime.  But,  above  all  else,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  well- 
adjusted  system  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  in  the  general  administration  of  our  penal  and  correc- 
tional institutions. 

In  seeking  to  determine  how  far  houses  of  discipline  would  meet 
these  necessities,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  abstruse  ques- 
tions of  penal  science,  or  to  walk  in  new  and  untried  paths  of 
prison  reform. 

While  it  is  true  that  houses  of  discipline,  for  persons  convicted 
of  minor  offences  (strictly  so  called),  constitute  no  part  of  any 
general  prison  system  in  our  country,  it  is  also  true  that  both 
tlie  utility  and  the  practicability  of  such  institutions  have  been 
tested  and  proved  in  the  existence  and  successful  management 
of  many  of  our  houses  of  refuge,  work-houses  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection. Massachusetts  approaches  the  idea  as  a  part  of  the  general 
system  for  the  state,  but  fails  in  its  application  practically,  by 
making  her  houses  of  connection  county  institutions,  and  leavini^ 
their  management  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  local  control.  But 
from  this  failure  profitable  experience  is  derived;  and,  as  it  is 
directly  in  the  line  of  our  present  observation,  we  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  state  charities  of  that  state 
in  relation  to  these  county  institutions.  In  the  last  very  able  and 
excellent  report  of  the  board,  the  secretary,  under  the  general 
head  of  county  prisons,  speaks  thus:  "It  will  be  observed  that  tho 
number  of  prisoners  in  several  of  the  county  prisons  is  very  small, 
too  small  to  warrant  the  expense  of  such  establishments  in  every 
county.  Were  the  whole  care  and  cost  of  the  prisoners  throughout 
the  state  directly  dependent  upon  an  individual  or  a  corporation,  or 
upon  the  commonwealth  itself,  far  the  larger  part  of  the  houses  of 
correction  would  be  closed  at  once,  and  the  prisoners  concentrated 
in  a  few  places,  as  dictated  by  the  plainest  principles  of  economy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  favorable  than  the  present  system 
to  the  objects  of  confinement.  More  efficiency  of  administration, 
a  wise  husbandry  of  resources,  increased  revenue  from  prison  labor 
and  a  vast  decrease  in  the  necessary  number  of  officials  would  be 
the  result  of  such  concentration,  while  a  better  classification  of  prig* 
oners  according  to  age,  sex  and  criminality  might  be  effected." 
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Tims  is  tlie  question  of  the  practicability  and  utility  settled, 
Avliile  tUo  advantage  of  districtii^i^  the  state  for  the  purpose  is 
made  phiin,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  economy,  but  as  affording 
enlarged  faeilities  for  institnting  agencies  of  disciplinary  refonn. 
In  the  absence  of  any  thin^  like  Accurate  or  complete  atatis- 
ticsof  crime,  especially  of  minur  offences,  some  difficulty  is  sug- 
gested as  to  the  proper  apportion Fueiit  of  a  state,  but  it  is 
safe  to  suppose  that  (as  in  civil  and  political  affairs)  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  and  the  ends  to  be  attained  would  readily 
I  determine  such  apportionment.  This,  however,  involves  the  sub- 
ject of  state  control,  and  as  6!ich  control  is  essential  to  tlie  entire 
Bcheme  of  prison  reform,  atid  especially  is  fundamental  to  the 
efficiency  of  such  institutions  as  are  now  under  consideration,  it 
would  be  proper,  if  time  would  allow,  to  devote  such  attention  to 
tins  part  of  the  subject  as  its  importance  demand:^,  Fortunately, 
we  have  at  band  the  results  of  intelligent  and  extended  observa- 
tions made  by  the  New  York  prison  association,  and  we  submit  as 
(to  our  judgment)  conclusive  testimony,  on  the  inyportance  of  a 
csntrtd  (prison)  authority  of  the  state,  the  following  extract 
from  the  last  report  of  that  association  : 

"It  is  t!ie  conviction  of  this  association,  deeply  felt  and  often 
expressed,  as  the  result  of  its  long  and  wide  study  of  onr  prisons, 
that  in  any  comprehensive  re-organization  of  our  prison  system, 
the  creation  of  such  central  authority  will  be  found  abstdutely 
essential/'  *****  *^  Without  some  such  iuprcmo 
authority,  ready  at  al!  times  for  deliberation  and  action,  there  can 
be  no  liomogeneous  system  of  administration,  no  well-directed 
experiments,  no  careful  deductions,  no  catablisbcd  principles  of 
prison  discipline,  nor  any  skillfully  devised  plans  for  carrying  such 
principles  into  effect." 

In  suppf>rt  of  this  view,  the  association  quotes  facts  of  experience 
taken  from  the  history  of  Canadian  prisons  under  the  late  provin- 
cial government,  where,  for  eight  years,  beginning  witli  1S59,  tha 
prison  system  of  that  country  was  operated  under  a  central  prison 
board.  It  h  stated  in  general  terms  that,  under  this  system, 
**  reforms  of  great  breadth  and  importance  were  inaugurated,'*  and 
the  following  details  are  given:  "  Many  new  jails  were  erected, 
and  many  others  materially  improved,  on  plans  approved  by  tiie 
board ;  a  uniform  dietary  was  established,  whereby  the  annual 
cost  of  rations  was  brought  down  from  $SD;25  to  $32,85  yer  capita. 
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Carefully  prepared  registers  were  introduced  into  the  jails,  "by 
means  of  which  criminal  statistics  of  great  value  were  annually 
collected  and  published ;  and  central  prisons,  intermediate  between 
the  provincial  penitentiary  and  the  common  jails,  in  whic^  a 
reformatory  discipline  could  be  introduced,  either  had  been,  or 
were  about  to  be,  established  at  convenient  points  throughout  the 
provinces."  Were  it  needful,  additional  facts  might  be  given,  cor- 
responding to  the  above,  as  derived  from  personal  observations  made 
by  the  writer  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  state  charities  of 
Ohio,  where,  in  the  exercise  of  simple  supervision,  without  actnal 
authority  to  control,  many  important  changes  in  the  construction 
and  management  of  county  jails  have  been  accomplished  within  the 
past  three  years ;  but  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  views  already 
given,  as  the  result  of  long  and  close  study  and  intelligent  observa- 
tion, confirmed,  as  they  are,  by  the  facts  thus  quoted.  We,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  the  eflSciency  of  district  houses  of  discipline 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  establishment  of  such  central 
authority  of  the  state. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  this  control,  or  the  best  method  of 
organizing  such  authority  of  the  state,  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist.  We  submit,  as  a  plan  least  objectionable,  and  at  the  aame 
time  likely  to  prove  efficient,  the  same  mode  and  measure  of  con- 
trol which,  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  states,  now  prevails  over 
public  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions.  These,  usually,  are 
organized  under  local  boards  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  approved  by  the  senate.  In  addition  to  these 
local  boards  there  are  now,  in  several  states,  state  boards,  commonly 
denominated  "  boards  of  state  charities,"  which  have  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  penal  and  correc- 
tional, as  well  as  charitable  and  benevolent. 

Local  boards  may,  if  proj^erly  constituted,  be  presumed  to  know 
more  of  local  necessities,  and,  from  familiarity  with  local  facilities, 
may  be  better  able  to  provide  for  the  immediate  wants  of  local 
institutions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  observations  made  and  the 
experience  derived  from  a  general  oversight  of  all  the  public  insti- 
tutions would  enable  the  state  board  to  establish  general  principles 
in  their  organization,  and  secure  uniformity  in  their  construction 
and  management. 

HINOB  OFFENCES. 

In  a  legal  sense,  minor  ofifences  "  cover  a  multitude  of  sins." 
Under  the  common  law,  they  comprised   every  grade  of  crime 
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ghort  of  felony,  or  all  crime*  not  ponislmble  by  death.  Under 
statutory  law,  all  crimes  arc  graded  and  classified,  and  yet  the 
proportion  of  minor  offences  to  higher  eriraes  is  scarcely  affected 
by  the  intervention  of  statutory  law.  When  theil  to  the  amount 
of  "forty  shillirif^a"  constituted  a  felony  punislmbie  by  death, 
felonies  were  in  ranch  the  same  proportion  to  niisdemeanors  as 
higher  crimes  are  under  the  statute  law  tomiuor  ottences.  But  the 
connnon  law,  however  severe  its  penal  sanctions,  was  more  dis- 
criminate in  its  administration  than  the  criminal  codes  of  our  day. 
The  one  had  its  well-defined  object  and  its  appropriate  modes  of 
punishment  for  misdemeanors  as  well  as  for  higher  crimes,  which 
may  scarcely  be  claimed  for  the  other.  Under  the  criraiual  cod© 
of  Ohio,  misdemeanors,  as  compared  with  higher  crimes^  are  more 
llum  two  to  one,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  offences  (technically  so 
called,  which  coustitiite  a  still  lower  grade  of  transgression)  and 
of  oflenees  under  the  municipal  code,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which 
are  punishable  by  imprisonment.  Yet,  with  all  tliis  prodigality  of 
penal  enactments,  the  state  of  Ohio  has  but  one  alternative  in  the 
treatment  of  misdemeanants  between  tlie  state  penitentiary  and  the 
county  jail,  and  that  is  the  absolute  and  unconditional  remission 
of  Rontences,  for  the  want  of  appropriate  places  and  modes  of 
piiuishment. 

As  to  the  wrong  done  to  individual  character  and  its  reflex 
influence  upon  society  by  sentence  to  the  state  prison  of  persons 
convicted  of  comparatively  triffling  ofiencc^,  little  need  be  said- 
The  extent  of  this  wrong  is,  however,  far  greater  than  is  generally 
kuown.  Of  1,120  convicts  received  at  tlie  Ohio  penitentiary 
during  five  years,  endifig  November  1st,  1869,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  were  not  over  twenty-one  years  of  age* 
Of  these,  ninety-seven  per  cent  were  first  convictions,  more  than 
one-fourth  were  sentenced  for  but  one  year,  and  nearly  four-fifths 
of  these  youthlul  convicts  were  sentenced  for  terms  not  exceeding 
tliree  years.  These  figures  need  no  comment,  nor  need  it  be  said 
that,  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases,  they  prefigure  for  the  youth- 
ful convict  an  everlasting  disgrace.  We  may  not  discuss  here 
the  real  design  or  appropriate  use  of  county  jails,  neither  may  we 
venture  upiU)  a  description  of  their  general  condition  and  manage- 
ment.  That  tliey  are  recognized  under  the  law  as  houses  of 
detention,  and  employed  as  such,  for  persons  held  under  suspicion 
of  or  indictment  for  crime,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
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importance  of  restricting  their  use  to  this  one  particular  purpose. 
At  all  events,  that,  as  at  present  organized  and  managed,  tliej  aro 
not  adapted  to  any  approved  object  or  mode  of  punishment  will  bo 
very  generally,  if  not  universally,  conceded.  Furthermore,  that  our 
county  jails  are  not  susceptible  of  such  changes  in  their  coDstmction 
and  management  as  would  adapt  them  to  the  end  in  view,  and  be  nt 
the  same  time  compatible  with  public  interests,  or  subserve  the  ends 
of  public  justice,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience,  already 
cited,  of  county  prisons  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  plain  facts,  a  daily  average  of  over  five  thousand  persons 
are  annually  imprisoned,  for  terms  longer  or  shorter  in  the  county 
jails  of  Ohio.  But  large  as  the  figures  are,  no  one  supposes  that 
they  adequately  represent  the  criminal  population  of  the  state.  These 
are  but  the  tithings  of  crime,  as  compared  with  the  hosts  of  loiterers, 
vagrants  and  petty  criminals,  who  prey  upon  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  society,  and  whose  offences  are  virtually  compounded  by 
the  imposition  of  fines,  or  with  those  against  whom  there  is 
''  no  law  "  because  there  is  no  appropriate  or  efficient  modes  of 
punishment. 

Beside  these,  there  are  other  classes  of  misdemeanants,  not 
merely  in  the  legal,  but  in  the  highest  social  and  moral  sense; 
criminally  guilty  classes,  who,  for  the  same  reason  —  ostensibly 
the  same,  at  least — go  unwhipt  of  public  justice. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  large  and  very  respecta- 
ble ( ! )  class  of  criminals,  who  compute  carefully  the  cash  value  of 
the  law,  fixing  their  own  prices  accordingly,  and  always  with  a 
view  to  large  profits  and  quick  returns  —  the  "  capitalists  of  crime/' 
as  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  of  England,  has  fitly  named  them  —  who  violate 
law  with  impunity,  or  at  most  at  its  commercial  value.  These 
read  (as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  a  broker's  sign)  over  the 
doors  of  our  temples  of  justice:  "Bills  (of  indictment)  discounted 
here  at  the  lowest  possible  rates;  "  and  with  illicit  gains,  the  fruit 
of  rents  on  gambling  and  drinking  saloons,  or  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion, or  receipts  (just  as  legal  and  no  more  dishonorable)  on  stolen 
goods,  they  not  only  buy  the  law  but,  by  means  of  ill-gotten 
wealth,  are  able  to  maintain  social  respectability.  This  is  no 
mere  fancy.  Nor  is  it  such  a  fact  (for  fact  it  is)  as  necessarily 
impugns  the  integrity  of  our  courts  of  justice.  The  courts  can  do 
little  if  any  better  than  they  do,  and  just  so  long  as  the  state 
fails  to  provide  for  the  public  punislmient  of  such  offenders,  there 
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can  be  no  assurance  of  protet^tion  from  them,  while  (if  so  dis- 
posed) judges  may  he  utterly  corrupted,  and,  hiding  tlieir  corrup- 
tion under  senihlnnee  of  liiw,  cast  discredit,  if  not  diahonor^  upon 
tlie  entire  jndiciarj'  of  our  land. 

But,  withuut  furtlier  reference  to  this  class  of  offeudei's,  there 
are  social  aspects  of  tlie  subject  to  wbicli  we  may  well  give  some 
atteution. 

Social  interests  are  far  more  deeply  involved  in  the  repression 
and  punishment  of  minor  offences  than  is  generally  supposed. 
That  such  offences  lead  to  higher  crimes,  and  that  the  repression 
of  tlie  less  must  ]ircvcnt  tlie  development  of  the  greater,  need  not 
be  argued.  But  these  lesser  offences  affect  tlie  social  and  moral 
interests  of  the  community  more  directly,  often  more  deeply,  than 
do  the  higher  forms  of  crime,  upon  which  public  sentiment,  as 
well  as  public  justice,  visits  swift  and  often  terrible  retributions. 

Compare  gambling  with  theft ;  take  the  social  and  moral  influence 
of  the  illegal  snle  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  compared  with  arson  or 
murder ;  who  will  venture  to  weigh  the  eonseqnenees  to  3i>eiety  of  tlio 
one  of  th^e  forms  of  crime  as  against  the  other?  Or,  who  will  take 
the  entire  cataiogne  of  liigher  crimes,  and  let  these  stand  for  one 
source  of  social  evil  and  of  moral  wrong,  and  tlien  take  the  single 
statute  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  let 
the  violation  of  this  one  statute  stand  for  the  other  source  of  social 
and  moral  evil  —  then  take  human  life,  physical  health,  intellce- 
tnal  power,  moral  rectitude,  domestic  peace,  social  order,  property, 
—  any  thing,  every  thing,  that  may  in  any  wise  enter  into  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  in  the  present  life  or  of  human  hope  for  the 
future  —  and  who  will  say  that  the  single  minor  offenee  is  not 
more  hurtful  than  all  tlie  higher  crimes  of  the  code  put  together! 
This  is  no  philippic  against  the  law.  The  law  is  wise  in  its  dls- 
criminations  of  guilt;  but  that  it  has  been  most  improvident  of 
means  for  its  punishment  is  a  fact  that  society  must  continue  to 
deplore  until  such  provision  is  made.  We  cannot  forbear  the  cita- 
tion of  the  following  figures,  as  confirming  onr  view  of  the  neces- 
sity for  some  form  of  public  punishment  that  would  be  either 
deterrent  of  such  offences  or  reformatory  of  such  offenders.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ISfjD,  there  were  1,017  persons  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
prosoeutcd  under  the  crimmal  code  for  crimes  against  persons  or 
property.  Of  these,  live  were  executed,  318  were  imprisoned  in 
the  state  penitentiary,  and  156  were  imprisoned   in  county  jails. 
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During  the  same  year  there  were  positive  convictions  under  the 
liquor  law  of  the  state,  to  the  number  of  1,080,  and  of  this  nnm- 
ber  only  thirteen  persons  were  sent  to  jail. 

But  why  enlarge  ?  We  have  already  assumed  (and  we  think  proved) 
the  necessity  for  some  further  and  better  provision  upon  the  part  of 
the  state  for  the  punishment  of  such  offences.  We  have  tried,  by  a 
further  view  of  the  numbers  of  such  offences,  tlie  character  of  the 
offenders  and  the  social  and  moral  tendencies  of  their  crimes,  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  measure  of  legal  and  moral  obligation  resting 
upon  the  state  to  make  such  provision.  We  have  but  touched  upon 
the  shore  of  this  moral  Gadara,  where  those  possessed  with  evil  spirits, 
whose  name  is  "legion,"  and  whose  dwellings  are,  with  a  strange 
literalness,  among  the  "  tombs,"  whose  habits  are  exceeding  fierce 
and  hurtful,  and  whom,  as  yet,  no  law  hath  been  able  to  bind,  and 
whom  no  man  hath  tamed.  We  have  looked  upon  these  with  the 
hope  that,  in  view  of  the  torment  which  they  suffer  themselves,  as 
well  as  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  menace  others,  we  might 
be  able  to  suggest  some  plan  of  relief;  some  plan  that  might  be 
conponant,  in  spirit  at  least,  witli  the  method  of  Him  who  hath 
shown  us  plainly  that  the  best  rebuke  of  evil,  however  violeht,  is 
to  make  compassionate  recognition  of  its  victims,  clothe  them 
in  a  right  mind,  and  thus  restore  them  to  their  friends  and  to 
society. 

Therefore,  in  the  following  suggestions,  we  endeavor  to  keep  in 
view  the  necessity  of  punishment  for  tlie  commission  of  crimes  or 
offences  against  the  law.  It  is  not  even  mitigation  of  punishment 
we  seek.  There  are  those  who  will  derive  their  best,  if  not  their 
only  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  from  the  certainty  and 
security  of  its  punishments  ;  but  we  do  need  some  discrimination, 
some  proper  adjustment  of  penalties,  with  a  view  to  remove  all 
ideas  of  vindictive  punishment,  and  to  impress,  if  possible,  upon 
the  mind  of  the  criminal  that  his  own  good,  as  well  as  public 
protection,  is  sought  after  in  the  discipline  to  which  his  wrong- 
doing has  subjected  him. 

We  now  come  to  the  question.  What  shall  be  the  size,  organi- 
zation and  discipline  of  the  proposed  institutions  ? 

I.   SIZB. 

The  premises  of  a  house  of  discipline  might,  very  profitably, 
embrace  a  good  sized  farm  —  say,  of  from  one  hundred  to  three 
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iiindred  acres ;  but  never  lees,  at  least  under  ordioarj  cirouin- 
stanccs,  tlian  fifty  acres. 

Labor  tbrit  could  not  be  otberwise  employed  niiglit  be  rendered 
Haefiilj  if  not  liigbly  profitable,  in  developing  the  resourees  of  the 
lands,  and  in  producing  needful  supplies  of  food,  and  be,  at  the 
same  time,  of  incalculable  advantage  in  promoting  the  health  and 
discipline  of  the  inmates. 

fi.  Build  in  ffs.  —  TheQO  should  be  ample  to  accommodate  the 
maximuin  number  of  inmates,  so  that  no  crowding  should  occur, 
and,  especially,  that  no  one  department  should  encroach  upon 
another. 

L  Construction,  —  Buildings  should  be  so  constnictcd  that,  in 
nddltion  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent,  the  chapel,  hospi- 
tal, cnstomaiT  oflices  and  such  other  apartments  as  necessarily  per- 
tain to  the  general  management,  they  should  inchulc  three  separate 
and  distinct  halls,  managed  upon  somewhat  different  plans,  with  a 
view  to  the  classification  of  the  inmates.  Corresponding  to  the 
number  of  these  halls  and  the  numlier  and  grades  of  prisoners, 
there  Bhoutd  be  shops,  large,  airy,  well-hghted,  comfortable  and 
convenient 

<?.  Loeaitcm,  —  The  location  of  the  house  should  be  selected 
with  a  due  regard  in  health  fulness,  accessibility,  facilities  for  sup- 
plies, the  organization  of  prison  industries,  and  social  surroundings. 

rf.  Capacity,  —  By  capacity,  we  mean  the  number  of  inmates  to 
be  received  and  treated  in  any  one  house.  In  fixing  the  capacity, 
the  minimum  as  well  as  the  maximum  numbers  are  to  be  consid- 
ered. As  to  the  former,  priuci]>les  of  public  economy  are  to  be 
observed  ;  as  to  the  latter,  principles  of  prison  discipline  should  be 
very  carefully  regarded.  The  minin\um  should  in  no  case  be  less 
than  would,  under  judiciously  arranged  indnetries,  so  reduce  the 
cost  of  its  maintenance  as  in  the  end  to  justify  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  institution.  For  instance,  let  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  inmates  be  fixed  at  one  hundred.  This  number  of  prisoners, 
in  the  jails  of  Ohio,  at  the  present  average  rate  per  day  of  main- 
tenance, would  cost  the  people  of  the  state  an  aggregate  per 
annum  of  |1 8,250.  Allow  that  the  same  number  of  inmates, 
in  a  house  of  discipline,  would  cost  more,  say  $20,000  per 
annnm,  put  the  hibor  of  these  at  forty  cents  a  day  per  man, 
and,  counting  the  working  days  of  the  year  only,  it  will  yield  the 
sum  of  $12,520,  or  a  reduction  on  the  cost  of  keeping  the  same 
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number  in  county  jails  of  $5,730  per  annum  —  a  sum  that,  in 
twenty-five  years,  would  yield  $143,250  —  probably  an  equivalent 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings.  We  miglit,  if  the  cost  of 
maintenance  only  were  to  be  considered,  run  a  corresponding 
parallel  with  any  less  number ;  but,  in  view  of  the  cost  of  erect- 
ing such  buildings  as  would  be  required,  the  average  minimum 
could  scarcely  be  placed  at  less  than  one  hundred. 

In  regard  to  the  maximum,  the  number  is  not  so  readily  deter- 
mined. Here  certain  unknown  quantities  enter  into  the  calcn- 
lation.  Thus  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
government  in  such  an  institution,  that  there  should  be  one  head 
in  its  administration. 

If  success  is  to  be  attained,  there  must  be  no  division  of  connsels, 
no  partition  of  the  supreme  responsibility.  In  connection  with 
this  well-established  principle  of  all  good  government,  the  varied 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  chief  must  be  considered.  Give 
us,  then,  in  the  head,  a  substratum  of  sound  common  sense,  a  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  human  nature,  respectable  mental  culture, 
a  well-poised  temper,  moral  uprightness  and  religious  purity, 
together  with  that  indefinable  quality  known  among  men  as 
*•  tact ; "  and  just  as  these  elements  of  character  are  combined  in  a 
single  individual,  we  may  presume  to  measure  his  capacity  for  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  an  oflicer  as  that  of  superin- 
tendent of  a  house  of  discipline.  But  with  all  this,  we  have  gained 
but  a  single  factor  to  the  sum  required.  The  character  of  the 
subject,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  governor,  is  to  be  reckoned. 
His  depraved  nature,  vicious  habits,  ignorance,  insubordination 
and  general  recklesness,  varying  in  their  nature  and  degree  in  each 
individual  case  of  the  many  that  are  to  be  congregated  for  care, 
culture  and  cure,  will  suggest  that,  at  least,  there  should  be  some 
limit  to  the  number  placed  under  the  care  of  a  single  individual. 
It  is  no  relief  to  this  view  of  the  case  to  say  that  subordinate  offi- 
cers may  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  The  personal  observation  of 
the  writer,  in  this  direction,  is  to  the  eflfect  that  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  our  prisons  often  experience  more  diflSculty  in  procur- 
ing subordinates,  who  are  at  once  competent  and  will  attend  to 
their  own  business,  than  they  do  in  securing  subordination  among 
the  prisoners,  so  that  the  proper  control  of  these  subordinates  adda 
to,  rather  than  diminishes,  the  cares  of  the  superior  officer,  and 
may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  subject. 
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Btit  still  other  conditions  are  to  be  regarded  io  fixing  the  maxi- 
innin  mnnbcr  of  inmates  to  bebmoglit  under  a  dist-nplinary  system, 
with  a  view  to  reforuuitiun  of  character,  viz,,  the  time  allotted  and 
ike  facilities  afforded  for  such  a  work. 

If  the  present  system  of  short  sentences  is  to  prevail  and  tbo 
idea  of  refurin  still  he  entertained,  then  the  maxiiiiuin  must  be 
greatly  reduced  from  wliat  it  might  be  if  longer  terms  were  allot- 
ted. But  wo  have  neither  time  nor  patience  for  the  discussion  of 
such  a  question.  Wc  are  proceeding  npon  the  su])po8ition  that, 
with  moral  as  well  a^i  with  mental  and  physical  maladies,  ^A^  time 
required  for  cure  cannot  he  predetermined.  It  would  be  just  as 
wise  to  send  a  patient  witli  a  sliattercd  limb  (a  compound,  commi- 
nuted fracture  of  tlie  leg,  if  you  please)  to  the  hospital  for  a 
specified  time,  and  expect  him,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  wfUk 
home  safe  and*  sound,  as  to  attempt  to  define  the  limits  of  time  re- 
qu u"ed  fur  the  reformation  of  a  cliaracter,  in  which  every  moral  and 
social  fibre  has  been  brm'sed  and  torn  asundon  If  men,  untainted 
by  crime,  but  laboring  under  innocent  and  harmless  mental  delu- 
sions, may  be  taken  from  their  homes,  Bcparated  from  their  tVunilies 
and  deprived  of  all  civil  and  social  privileges  by  incarceration  in 
lunatic  usylums,  aud  may  be  held  in  (to  them  ahvays  more  or  less 
hatefid)  durance  nntil  tliey  are  recovered  of  their  delusion,  it  is 
neither  UTiwise  nor  unjust  tliut  men  morally  deranged  should,  in  like 
manner,  be  restrained  of  their  liberty  till  cared,  wliether  the  time 
rer|nired  for  that  end  be  longer  or  shorten 

Facilities  for  reform  canrmt  now  be  determined;  and  yet,  that 
these  in  their  kind  and  degree  must  infloence  the  number  of  pris- 
oners to  be  lirought  under  one  administration  is  plain.  With 
these  suggestions  before  us,  it  is  easy  enough  to  determine  that  the 
maximum  of  inmates  to  be  brought  together  under  a  reformatory 
discipline  should  not  be  large.  We  suggest  as  the  extreme  limit 
three  hundred  and  ffiy.  In  this  number  we  conceive  that  we 
strike  the  average  of  human  capability.  Human  ambition  may 
reach  further,  ideas  of  economy  may  plead  f<»r  more;  but  the  inter- 
ests involved  are  not  such  as  may  be  trusted  to  conceit  upon  the 
one  handj  or  to  selfishness  upon  the  other. 


n.     OBOAKIZATION. 


It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  much  detai'  upon  this  point 
The  feature  whose  incorporation  into  our  penal  and  reformatory 
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systems  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  urge,  is  not  reeomuiended 
for  one  state,  but  for  all  the  states.  It  is  believed  that  it  may  be 
accommodated,  not  simply  to  a  certain  given  system  of  general 
administration,  but  to  any  and  every  such  system  that  has  breadth, 
vitality  and  force  enough  in  it  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  efficient 
and  successful  prison  management.  Minute  details  would,  it  is 
obvious,  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  such  a  paper,  and 
might  defeat  the  very  object  we  have  in  view.  The  writer  will, 
therefore,  confine  himself  to  a  very  few  general  suggestions  and 
recommendations. 

The  prime  requisite  to  the  successful  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  class  of  institutions  under  consideration,  as  indeed  of 
all  othei-s  of  a  penal  and  reformatory  character,  is  stability  —  per- 
manence—  of  administration.  The  principal  officers,  such  as  super- 
intendent, chaplain,  physician,  school-master  and  clerk  or  book- 
keeper, should  hold  their  position  during  good  behavior,  and  be 
removable  only  for  cause,  on  written  charges,  and  after  a  full  and 
fair  hearing.  The  superintendent,  being  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion and  responsible  at  all  times  for  its  government,  discipline 
and  general  condition,  should  have  the  sole  selection  of  the  agent<« 
to  carry  out  his  will.  The  power  of  appointing  and  removing  his 
subordinate  officers  —  those  who  constitute  what  may  be  called  his 
police  force  —  should  be  confided  to  him  alone,  subject  of  course 
to  his  general  responsibility  to  the  authority,  whatever  that  may 
be,  from  whom  he  himself  holds  his  appointment. 

Another  essential  principle  in  the  organization  of  these  district 
prisons — or,  as  we  have  preferred  to  name  them,  houses  of  disci- 
pline—  is  that  of  the  progressive  classification  of  their  inmates 
on  a  basis  of  character  and  merit,  beginning  with  separation  and 
ending  with  a  stage  in  which  the  restraint  should  be  so  slight  and 
the  social  element  so  marked  and  prominent,  that  the  condition 
of  the  inmates  would  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  well-regulated  family. 

A  third  principle  —  which,  however,  is  really  involved  in  the 
second  —  would  be  that  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  the  reforma- 
tory work,  which  may  have  been  apparently  accomplished  in  the 
several  inmates.  Their  probation  would,  of  course,  take  place 
in  the  final  stage,  where  the  imprisonment  would  be  little  more 
than  moral,  and  the  training  more  natural  than  in  the  previous 
stages. 

A  fourth  and  final  principle  of  organization  must  be  that  of 
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rotention  till  reformation ;  and,  if  reasonable  evidence  of  snch 
reformation  is  not  funiiisbeLl,  tlien,  duiiiig  life  —  but  in  another 
efitablishment  designed  for  Ineorrigiblea, 

in,    DISCIPLINE, 

On  tins  bead  there  is  need  of  even  less  enlargement  than  in 
regard  to  that  of  organization.  Under  a  syiateiji  like  the  one  pro- 
posed and  traced  in  this  paper,  in  which  the  fute  of  tlie  prisoner 
is  placed,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  hands,  it  is  obvioua  that  the  main 
instrnments  of  discipline  will  be  the  alternate  enlargf^mont  and 
withdrawal  of  privileges,  earned  or  forfeited,  as  the  Ciise  may  Ije, 
by  the  prisoner  himself.  Hope,  in  sndi  a  system,  will  be  a  more 
effective  force  than  fear.  The  will  of  the  ]>risoner  will  have  been 
pained,  and  he  will  co-operate  heartily  in  efforts  which  he  sees  are 
directed  to  his  own  good.  Kcforniation  being  the  real  as  well  as 
the  declared  aim  of  the  discipline,  every  measure  will  be  directed 
to  that  end  ;  and  the  officers,  animated  by  the  desire  and  purpose 
to  eflbct  this  object,  will  soon  beconne  proficient  in  tlie  methods 
and  processes  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand.  There  will  be  little 
need  of  punishment  when  ''organized  pei*siiasion "  —  not  weak 
tiidul-ffcnce  —  has  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  brute  force  in 
the  management  of  prisons,  and  in  the  control  and  training  of 
prisoners. 
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XIX.  Criminal  Kegisters  Considered  as  a  Means  of  Know- 
ing THK  Antecedents  (Criminal  Biography)  of  Persoks 
Charged  with  Crime  or  Trespass.* 

3  J  H.  BoNYiLLB  DX  Habsakgt,  Member  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  Counselor  of  the  Imperial 

Court  of  Paris,  France. 

I. 

It  is  said  that  man  is  a  reasonable  creature.  Yes  and  no:  yes, 
if  we  speak  of  honest  people ;  no,  if  it  is  a  question  of  male- 
factors. 

What  is  the  conduct  of  the  honest  man  ?  He  enjoys  certain 
natural  and  civil  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  is  guaranteed  to 
him  by  society.  As  a  consequence,  he  regards  it  as  an  obligation  of 
conscience  and  honor  to  respect  the  rights  of  others ;  thus  practis- 
ing the  divine  maxim,  "  not  to  do  to  others  what  we  would  not 
have  them  do  to  us."  In  a  state  in  which  all  men  were  reasonable, 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  penal  code  or  for  prisons ;  conse- 
quently, none  for  a  penitentiary  congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  malefactor?  He 
not  only  wishes  to  enjoy  the  rights,  natural  and  civil,  that  belong 
to  him,  but  to  enjoy  them  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  he  desires,  for  the 
gi'atification  of  his  personal  appetites  and  passions,  to  infringe  or 
absorb  the  rights  of  his  fellows.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  saying  that  every  malefactor  is  an  aristocrat^  or,  if  you 
please,  a  despot  and  a  tyrant.  In  other  words,  the  malefactor,  far 
from  being  a  reasonable  creature,  is  a  person  without  reason,  with- 
out conscience,  without  justice,  who  revolts  against  the  laws  of 
society,  looks  only  to  his  own  interest,  and  hesitates  not  to  sacrifice 
to  his  selfish  gratification  the  property  and  safety  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  A  state  composed  of  malefactors  would  be  a  home  of 
brigands,  who  would  naturally  devour  one  another.  Their  union, 
powerless  to  create  a  society,  would,  as  by  a  decree  of  fate,  end  in 
destruction,  in  annihilation ! 

Happilj',  the  Deity,  who  created  man  to  live  through  ages  whose 
term  is  known  only  to  Himself,  has  taken  care  to  give  him  not  only 
reason,  but  intelligence,  heart,  will,  the  knowledge  of  right  and 
wrong,  and,  by  that  gift,  he  has  fortified  him  against  the  sway  of 


*  Translated  by  Dr.  Wines. 
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hh  evil  instincts.  Tbenco  it  comes  to  pass  that,  in  all  states  niore 
or  less  civilized,  honest  men — reasonable  creatures — ^arc  alwaja 
found  to  be  in  a  great  majority  among  the  popukr  masses. 

This  is  the  reason  wlij  society  endures  and  progresses.  This  !t 
tliG  reason  why,  under  the  eye  of  God,  it  continues  ever  to  rise 
higher  and  to  march  onward.  It  is  this  honest  majority  whiclt, 
desiring  to  assure  to  every  one  liberty  and  the  exercise  of  his  rights, 
has,  in  the  interest  of  all,  enacted  tlie  pena!  law. 

This  penal  law  —  what  does  it  say ;  what  does  it  prescribe  ?  It 
designates  as  a  crime  or  a  trespass  the  misdeeds  whicli  invade  the 
riglits  of  others,  and  it  inflicts  penalties,  more  or  less  grave,  npon 
the  vohmtar}^  authors  of  these  offences.  But  it  docs  not  restrict 
itself  to  piuiishing;  it  smites,  in  measure  and  with  discrimination^ 
according  to  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  crime,  and  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  malignity  in  the  perpetrator. 
Indeed,  it  goes  much  further;  it  seeks,  in  punishment  itself,  not 
vengeance,  not  rigor,  not  the  brutal  infliction  of  sofl'ering,  but  the 
amendment  and  regeneration  of  the  criminal.  This,  in  onr  state 
of  christian  civilization,  is  t!ie  principle  and  undoubted  end  of 
penal  law. 

Snpjjose,  now,  a  crime  eommttted  and  proved.  Wltli  a  view  to 
a  just  punishment,  what  must  be  taken  into  the  account?  Throe 
things:  1,  The  gravity  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  injured  party, 
2.  Tlie  alarm  caused  to  society.  3.  The  degree  of  perversity  in 
the  criminal,  who  has  henceforth  become  a  peril  to  all.  It  is  only 
by  weighing  these  tliree  elements,  that  the  punishment  may  be 
justly  and  clFcctively  proportioned.  Kow,  the  pnnisliment,  as  I 
have  said  eUe where,*  is  etlicacious  only  when,  on  the  one  liandj  it 
dispeU  the  social  alarm  by  the  sufficiency  and  exemplary  character 
of  the  suffering  inflicted,  and  wheoj  on  the  other,  it  guarantees 
the  public  security  against  a  relapse  by  the  regeneration  of  the 
criminal.  Whence  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  its  being  the  true 
remedy  for  crime,  it  must  be  at  once  repremivey  deterrent  and 
refbrmatory.  Every  punishment  which  fails  to  produce  this  triple 
result  is  a  punishment  radically  inclHcacious  and  useless. 

This  principle  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  punishment  will  be 
more  or  less  repressive,  deterrent  and  reformatory  according  to 
the  relative  perversity  of  the  person  to  whom  it  baa  to  be  applied, 

»  De  1ft  Delention  P*' mile  — Rev  cue  C*mtemporatne,  I  58, 1867,  De  VAmSU- 
omliou  de  la  Im  C^rimmulle,  poitdm. 
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and  that,  thenceforth,  in  order  to  wisely  adjust  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  p&nal  dose  to  be  administered,  it  is,  above  all, 
necessary  that  the  judge  ascertain  and  consider  the'degree  of  cura- 
bility of  the  convicted  malefactor.  i4o\v,  to  judge  of  the  moral 
condition  of  a  criminal,  to  appreciate  his  degree  of  corrigibility,  it 
is  not  enough  to  weigh  the  intrinsic  gravity  of  the  infraction.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  the  character  of  the  delinquent,  his  habits, 
his  criminal  antecedents,  just  as  the  physician,  before  prescribing 
his  remedy,  examines  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  tempera- 
ment, and  the  diseases  by  which  he  has  been  previously  attacked. 
The  instrument  of  the  moral  diagnosis  which  enables  the  judge  to 
know  the  character,  habits  and  antecedents  of  the  convict,  is  the 

CBIMINAL  BEGISTEB. 

II 

What,  then,  is  the  criminal  register?  It  is  an  institution  mo&t 
elementary,  most  simple,  and  capable  of  application  to  all  countries, 
whatever  may  be  their  political  system  or  their  administration. 

Every  human  being  who  comes  into  the  world  has  its  act  of 
birth.  This  act  is,  as  it  were,  his  numero  (Tordre;  it  is  the  fii-st 
figure  of  his  inheritance  {son  avoir),  to  be  inserted  in  the  great 
book  of  society.  If  it  is  true  that  in  well-kept  equerries  (I  beg 
pardon  for  the  rudeness  of  the  comparison),  every  young  loal  is 
inscribed  in  a  book,  with  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother,  I 
have  the  right  to  suppose  that,  in  every  regular  state,  there  niu>( 
be  some  sort  of  register  kept  by  the  administration  of  the  coiu 
mune  or  district,  in  which  is  inscribed  the  birth  of  each  citizea 
I  add  that  there  is  no  civilized  state  where  the  criminal  tribunals 
do  not  inscribe  upon  a  register  every  judgment  pronounced  against 
an  offender.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  whose 
territory  is  not  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  arrondissements, 
circuits,  districts,  or  counties,  in  such  manner  that  there  may  be 
collected  there,  in  some  appointed  place,  all  the  sentences  annually 
pronounced  by  the  judges  of  such  arrondissements,  circuit,  district, 
or  county.  It  is  upon  these  three  facts  that  the  institution  of  the 
criminal  register  is  based. 

For  the  rest,  its  organization  is  as  simple  as  the  thought  which 
gave  birth  to  it.  We  begin  by  providing,  at  the  registry  of  each 
tribunal,  a  case,  resembling  a  cupboard  or  book-case,  which  ig 
secured  by  lock  and  key,  in  which  there  is  a  sufficient  number  ot 
boxes  or  movable  registers  (in  wood  or  pasteboard),  each  of  which 
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is  labeled  with  a  letter  of  tlie  ulpliabet,  Tliis  done,  aa  soon  m  ft 
sentence  is  dctiiiitivelj  pronounced,  tlic  clerk  or  registrar,  after 
liaving  iuscriheJ  it  on  the  books  of  his  tribunal,  makes  an  abbre- 
viated copy  of  the  sentence,  according  to  a  prescribed  model.  Tliia 
copy  is  written  on  a  Icuf  of  strong  paper,  of  fixed  form  and 
dimensions;*  and  be  dispatclies  by  post  tlie  said  leafj  containing 
tlic  sentence,  to  the  clei'k  or  regi&trar  of  the  tribunal  in  whone 
jurisdiction  the  convict  wa^  bot^,  Tiiis  leaf  is  at  once  placed  in 
the  mavubls  re^ister^  bearing  the  initial  letter  of  the  family  name 
of  the  convict. 

Every  one  can  easily  sec,  in  advance,  the  effect  of  tbia  measure 
At  wliatever  point  in  the  territory  of  a  state  the  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced,  the  certificate  of  the  8etitcnc<3  immediately  goes,  as  tt 
were,  of  its  own  accord,  to  centralize  and  arranjxe  itself  alplrabeti- 
cally  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  convict 
had  his  birtlu  Now,  let  us  suppose  this  practice  established  in  the 
United  States  for  a  number  of  Years.  It  will  happpen  that  an 
individual  born,  we  will  say,  at  Pbiladclpliia,  and  convicted  aiic- 
cessively  at  Cincinnati,  at  Buflalo,  at  Detroit  and  other  placeSj 
curniuitB  a  crime  at  New  York  The  judge  at  New  York,  intitead 
of  being  obliged  to  seek,  at  hap-hazard,  information  concerning  the 
accused  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  will  be  able, 
by  applying  at  once  to  the  clerk  of  tlie  court  at  Pbiladol))hia,  to 
obtain  an  exact  recapituhition  of  all  the  prior  sentences  which  this 
stranger  may  Iiave  undergone  in  all  the  states  of  America.  It  thug 
appears  that  the  register  is  a  sort  of  glass  of  Arcliimcdcs,  with  this 
difference,  that  instead  of  burning  it  enliglitens.  In  effect,  con- 
centrating in  a  single  focos  (the  place  of  his  birth)  all  the  records 
of  convictions  applicable  to  a  given  person,  it  furnishes,  instantane- 
ously, to  the  judicial  administration  of  a  state,  true  and  authentic 
infurmaticin  of  all  the  prior  sentences  of  such  person,  wherever 
and  whenever  pronouTiced. 

I  need  not  add,  that  to  obtain,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
registers,  all  the  sentences  of  preceding  years,  it  is  necessary,  by  a 
7'£troj<j}et'tive  labor,  to  procure  abstracts  of  the  registers  of  all  the 
trilmnals,  and  to  cause  to  be  arranged,  in  the  registry  of  the  couit 
in  whose  jurisdiction  each  convict  was  born,  tlie  certificates  of  the 
convictions  liad  in  those  yeai*B.     In  France,  this  retrospective  labor 

*  To  tlie  end  iha(  ihme  deluvheJ  lenvea  111117  ^  readily  hnndletl,  like  cards  in  a 
game. 
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was  easily  performed,  in  a  few  months,  for  the  twenty  preceding 
yeara^  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  registers,  and,  thanks 
to  this  indispensable  measure,  the  institution  was  immediately  put 
into  working  order,  and,  since  then,  it  has  regularly  furnished 
information  to  the  judicial  administration  of  all  the  repetitions  of 
crime  occurring  during  those  twenty  antecedent  years.* 

But  it  will  be  said,  what  is  to  be  done  when  the  convict  does  not 
know  tlie  place  of  his  birth  or  dissembles  concerning  it,  or  w^lien 
he  was  born  in  a  foreign  country  ?  These  cases  have  been  foreseen  ; 
and,  that  tlie  institution  may  be  equally  effective  for  them,  it  is 
enough  to  establish,  in  a  certain  place,  at  Washington  for  example, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  American  Union,  as  we  have  done 
at  Paris,  as  Italy  has  done  at  Florence,  as  Portugal  has  done  at 
Lisbon,  a  central  register,  whither  are  sent  all  the  certificates 
relating  to  foreigners,  or  natives  whose  birth-place  is  not  known. 
This  central  register  furnishes  all  the  information  that  would 
naturally  be  supplied,  but  is  not,  by  the  register  of  the  birth-place 
(this  last  being  unknown).  The  central  register  thus  becomes  the 
complement  and  the  supplement  of  all  the  local  registers. 

III. 

This  organization  being  once  established,  agreeably  to  the  retro- 
spective  method  which  I  have  indicated,  one  may  well  be  surprised 
at  the  number  and  importance  of  the  results  that  may  be  expected 
to  flow  from  it,  in  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed. 

And,  first,  as  regards  repressive  jiistice. 

A  man,  charged  with  crime,  is  brought  before  the  judge,  who  is 
almost  always  ignorant  of  his  antecedents.  But  his  name  is  known 
or  easily  ascertained.  By  this  very  circumstance  the  exact  place 
of  his  birth  may  nearly  always  be  known.  To  the  time  of  his 
first  offeni'e  he  has  had  no  motive  to  conceal  the  place  of  liis  origin  ; 
and  he  has  not  been  able  to  take  a  single  step  in  his  civil  life  with- 
out revealing  it.  Now,  this  simple  knowledge  of  the  place  of  his 
birth  is  the  guiding  thread  which  will  infallibly  lead  to  the  dis- 

*  The  certificate  which  the  clerk  of  the  place  of  conviction  sends  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  the  place  of  birth  is  entitled  certificate  No  1.  That  which  is  sent 
by  the  clerk  of  the  place  of  birth,  containing  all  the  sentences  standing  to  the 
debit  of  the  accused,  in  reference  to  whom  information  is  sought,  is  called  certifi- 
cate No.  2.  I  forward,  with  the  present  paper,  specimens  of  these  two  certificates, 
as  also  a  model  of  the  register  destined  to  receive  the  certificates  of  conviction  or 
sentence. 
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coverj  of  all  the  infractions  of  law  whicli  tliis  person  may  have 
committed  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  whatsoever. 

A  letter  or  a  telegram  is  addres&ed  to  the  registry  of  hia  birth- 
place, and,  by  the  return  of  tlie  courier  or  the  electric  response, 
the  magistrate  rfceivcs  either  tiie  judicial  biogra[5hj  of  tlie  deliii- 
qaent  or  a  hlank  certificate,  sliowing  that,  to  that  time,  he  hm 
never  been  convieted  of  an  offence.  Witliout  such  a  document, 
what  will  the  judge  do?  He  will  pronounce,  according  to  his 
impression,  and  generally  at  hapdiazard,  some  penalty  or  other; 
inefficacious,  if  it  is  too  li«;!it;  unjust,  if  it  is  too  severe.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  document  wliicli  cnliglitens  him  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  tlie  accused  enables  him  to  do  exact  justice;  he  can, 
in  all  good  conscience,  either  acquit  the  stranger,  if  he  has  never 
transgressed,  or  pronounce  the  just  punishment  which  should  over- 
take and  reform  the  criminal.  I  do  not  fear  to  repeat,  tliat  the 
light  furnished  by  the  register  is  like  a  feeble  ray  of  the  divine 
ouiuiscience,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances,  permits  the 
em]>h>yment  of  mercy  or  of  rigor ;  since,  for  the  darkness  of  a  justice 
without  rule  or  compass,  it  substitutes  the  splendor  of  a  justice 
according  to  truth. 

Such  is  the  eificiency  of  this  institution  in  the  repression  of 
crime !  Under  it,  accused  persons  w^ould  no  longer  he  able  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  researches  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration, nor  conceal  from  it  their  antecedents.  Under  it,  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  for  person?;  arrested  a  second  time  to  escape, 
through  cover  of  a  false  name,  the  just  severities  of  the  penal  code. 
Under  it,  the  judicial  police,  extending  its  invisible  but  inevita- 
ble hand  over  all  the  territories  of  a  state,  would  be  able,  every- 
where and  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  to  seize  and  arrest  the 
violator  of  law.  Under  it.  in  short,  human  justice,  even,  would 
be  able  to  treat  each  transgressor  according  to  his  icorks^  and  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  rigor  of  his  punishments,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  the  offence  committed,  but  also  according  to  the 
spirit  of  revolt  or  obedience  previously  shown  by  him  toward  the 
laws  of  hi&  country. 

IV. 

This  single  resnlt  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
praises  wliich  the  most  eminent  criminalists  have  been  pleased  to 
accord  to  the  institution  of  the  registers,  But  this  institntinn  ia 
no  less  useful  as  regards  preventive  Justice  and  the  promotion  of 
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social  morality ;  for,  when  once  established  and  made  universal,  it 
must  powerfully  tend  to  keep  far  away  from  crime  those  who  have 
still  some  sentiment  of  honor,  and  even  to  restrain,  by  way  of 
intimidation,  those  whom  severity  of  punishment  alone  can  hold 
in  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  explain  this  twofold  influence  in  the  terms 
employed  by  me  in  a  memoir  published  in  1849  ?  "  If  we  inquire/' 
I  said  in  that  essay,  "  into  the  various  influences  that  hold  man  to 
habits  of  honesty  and  obedience  to  law,  we  find,  among  the  most 
prominent,  the  shield  and  watch  of  the  family,  an  affectionate 
respect  for  the  name  of  parents,  and  a  desire  for  the  public  esteem. 
Onr  system  gives  to  these  salutary  influences  all  their  purifying 
and  elevating  force.  In  the  first  place,  since  kindred  creates, 
among  members  of  the  same  family,  bonds  of  affection,  of  watch- 
fulness, of  mutual  relationships,  it  results  that  each  household  is 
charged  with  exercising  over  its  members  the  alternate  shield  of 
kindness  and  severity,  whose  invisible  action  powerfully  con- 
tributes to  the  prevention  of  a  breach  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  till 
afler  having  accomplished  this  double  task,  that  families  may 
justly  pride  themselves  on  the  honorable  citizens  to  whom  they 
have  given  birth,  and  mourn  without  shame  the  crimes  of  their 
children,  who  have  proved  deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  parental 
authority. 

"But  besides  this  tutelary  and  comminatory  agency,  there  is  in 
the  very  surroundings  of  the  family,  in  the  necessary  relations  of 
kindred,  in  hereditary  memories,  in  that  life  M'hich  flows  in  the 
bosom  of  one's  native  village,  near  the  friends  of  his  childhood, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  local  magistrates,  a  certain  mysterious 
power,  which  holds  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  in  the  path  of  duty 
and  of  virtue.  And  experience  shows  that  men  never  behave 
better  than  under  the  protecting  eye  of  their  family  and  tlieir 
fellow-citizens.  It  is  precisely  because  there  is,  in  this  domestic 
and  social  surveillance,  an  undeniable  power  of  restraint,  that 
vicious  young  people  make  haste  to  leave  the  place  of  their  birth, 
that  they  may  be  wore  free^  and  so  may  withdraw  their  miscon- 
duct and  their  vices  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  curb  of  this 
kxsal  constraint. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not,  unhappily,  with  a  view  to  escape 
these  pions  obligations  of  parental  watchfulness,  that  so  many 
families  are  eager  to  send  away  their  vicious  children  {^^uvais 
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stfjtts)^  BO  m  not  to  he  any  longer  obliged  to  cireud  either  tba  schd- 
dal  <ji'  the  moral  reBponsihiUty  of  their  misdeeds?  Do  they  not 
oven  consent  to  hide  grave  oflenoes,  on  condition  that  the  offender, 
to  use  a  coinnion  expression,  take  himself  off':  that  is  to  say,  that 
lie  go  far  away  from  the  place  that  eaw  his  birth;  far  away  ironi 
the  family  whom  he  might  dishonor  ?  Now  the^e  migrations,  so 
favgrahle  to  the  develo|tmetit  of  evil  instincts,  would  fail,  in  part, 
of  tlicir  aim,  if  thenceforth  it  became  notoriouB  to  all,  that  every 
crime  committed  by  these  vicious  children,  voluntary  or  forced 
de^ierters  from  the  domestic  hearth,  would  certainly  be  known  in 
the  iiome  of  their  childhood,  and  that  every  &cntcnoc  imposed 
upon  them,  were  it  even  at  the  other  extremity  of  France,  instead 
of  remaining  hidden  in  the  archives  of  the  government,  would  be 
engraved  in  cliaracters  of  infamy  on  the  regiiatry  of  their  native 
village,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  those  who  had  not  feared  time  to  n 
abdicate  their  holioj^t  duties  —  the  duties  of  a  ehelterlng  and  ^^ 
watchful  guardiansliip  over  their  offt^pring.  Either  I  am  mistaken,  " 
or  this  grave  apjireheufc^ion,  which  touches  directly  tlie  interest  and 
honor  of  families,  would  give  to  their  aolicitude  that  controlling 
influence,  whicli  it  might  and  ought  to  exert  toward  the  ])reven- 
tion  of  crime, 

'^  But  I  go  further  and  say,  that  crinainals  themselves  would  be 
restrained  by  the  dread  of  this  local  publicity  of  then*  misdeeds. 
Take  a  man  Avhose  depraved  habits  have  pushed  him  blindly  on  to 
the  declivity  of  crime ;  Bpeak  to  him  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
children,  whom  he  has  foi-saken  ;  tell  him  that  he  is  going  to  dis- 
honor them  ;  say  to  liim  tliat  the  sentence  whicli  awaits  him  will 
be  pui»lis!ied  in  the  place  where  they  livej  on  tlie  spot  where  the 
memories  of  his  family  cluster,  and  where  repose  the  ashes  of  his 
ancestors;  believe  me,  if  this  man  has  not  reached  the  extreme 
limit  of  degradation,  which  amounts  to  a  moral  death,  ho  will 
hesitate;  he  will  pause;  he  w*ill  soon  re*enter  the  straight  and 
eiiey  path  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  ^M 

*'  This  is  not  a  generous  illusion ;  it  is  a  fact  of  experience,  ^1 
It  hm  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  last  honest  scruples  that 
survive  in  the  soul  of  malefactors  is  the  fear  of  dislionoring 
their  family.  This  sentiment  is  so  vivid,  so  indestructible  in  the 
heart  of  man,  that  w©  have  ofteu  seen  it  re-assert  its  power  in 
presence  of  the  scaffold,  and  prevail  over  the  natural  fear  of  that  j 
punishment    Interrogate,  in  this  regard,  the  chaplaius  of  ourpris- 
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ons,  those  pious  attendants  who,  by  their  prayers,  conduct  even 
to  the  tribunal  of  God  those  great  criminals  who  have  been  smit- 
ten by  huraan  justice;  all  of  them  will  tell  you  that  not  a  few  of 
these  malefactors  think  less  of  their  own  fate  than  of  the  terrible 
grief  that  will  be  carried  to  their  families  by  the  publication  of 
their  crime  and  their  punishment.  '  I  die  content,'  says  a  convict^ 
*  because,  since  my  true  name  is  unknown,  my  family  will  not  be 
dishonored.'  '  I  ask  but  one  favor,'  said  another,  '  that  my  crime 
and  my  ignominious  death  may  be  concealed  from  my  aged 
mother.'  Another  exclaimed,  '  O,  my  father  I  O,  my  mother!  O, 
my  children  !  what  a  dishonor  to  you!  A  thousand  deaths  for 
myself,  if  that  were  possible ;  but,  in  pity  to  you,  let  me  not  die 
upon  the  scaffold  at  your  gate ! '  Such  is  the  supreme  cry  whicli, 
in  face  of  eternity,  escapes  from  the  heart  of  convicts  1 

"  Now,  if  we  find  in  men  who  have  reached  the  last  limits  of 
crime,  these  touching  returns  of  family  affection  and  respect,  is  it 
not  evident  that,  among  the  vulgar  crowd  of  lesser  criminals,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  completed  their  ruin  far  away  from  the 
place  of  their  origin,  many  would  be  arrested  in  their  disorderly 
lives  if  they  had,  unceasingly,  before  their  eyes  this  terrifj'ing 
certainty  that,  in  the  future,  each  ofibnce  committed  by  them 
would  be  recorded  in  the  place  of  their  hirth^  and  would  there 
forever  stain  the  name  and  honor  of  their  family  ? 

''  But  apart  from  the  foregoing  conclusions,  the  localization  of 
judicial  information  would  have  this  further  advantage,  that  it  would 
enlist  in  the  cause  of  social  morality  one  of  the  most  intense  pas- 
gions  of  our  nature  —  the  desire  of  general  esteem.  In  all  times, 
the  public  esteem  has  been  one  of  the  most  precious  goods  of  man ; 
and  if  ever  this  good  should  acquire  its  maximum  of  real  value,  it 
is  surely  under  the  empire  of  popular  sovereignty,  under  the  reign 
of  universal  sufl^rage,  because  it  then  becomes  the  source  of  all 
influence,  of  all  advancement,  of  all  power.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  all,  good  or  bad,  honest  or  depraved,  so  earnestly  seek  the 
public  esteem ;  with  this  single  difi*erence,  that  the  former  desire 
to  gain  it  by  labor  and  virtue,  the  latter  by  force  of  cunning  and 
hypocri.-^y. 

If  now  we  desire  the  reign  of  honor  and  probity,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  exact  of  every  citizen,  who  aspires  to  the  public  regard, 
not  only  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  but  also  a  certificate  of  honor; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that,  by  the  aid  of  some  speedy  and 
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certain  process,  we  be  able  when  tlie  occa&ioii  ariBes,  to  verify  hy 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye  the  past  life  of  each  citizen  ;  eiuce  ia 
this  verification  lies  the  solo  effective  guaranty  of  bis  mural 
cliaracter. 

But  other  advantages  bcsidea  those  named  above  will  flow,  na 
from  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  from  this  invaluable  institution  of 
the  registers. 

In  all  democratic  states  the  title  of  citizen  implies  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  civil  rights,  and,  j/er  contra^  the  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  which  the  huv  imposes.  No  one,  tberefurc,  sbouhl  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the  country, 
nor  to  serve  as  a  juror,  nor  to  form  part  of  ibe  land  or  naval  forces, 
nor  to  be  promoted  tu  any  public  trust,  if,  hj  a  criminal  conviction, 
be  hiis  incurred  civil  disgrace.  In  every  civilized  state  this  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  force,  of  grcatnesSj  of  prosperity.  But 
the  new  system  offei's  a  certain  means  of  knowing  all  the  indi- 
viduals who,  by  tlieir  previous  convictions,  no  matter  when,  no 
matter  where,  have  incurred  the  suspension  or  the  loss  of  their 
political  riglita. 

This  system  contributes  equally  to  the  promotion  of  social  order, 
by  providing  a  sure  means,  parlicularly  in  a  vast  country  like  the 
United  States,  of  preventing  a  criminal  from  being  Hble,  to  the 
scandal  and  injury  of  society,  to  usurp  the  rights  of  an  honorable 
man ;  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  a  liberal 
government,  whose  most  enduring  foundation  is  virtue,  w!u>8e 
chief  safeguard  is  the  perfect  honor  of  all  public  functionaries. 

Moreoverj  the  reu;ister  is  of  the  highest  utility  in  the  compilation 
of  tlie  criminal  stutisticSj  which  serve  to  show  the  true  state  of 
criminality,  whether  in  each  nation  separately,  or  in  a  comparison 
with  other  countries ;  since,  without  the  information  furnished  by 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust,  with  entire  certainty,  the  balance-sheet 
of  relapses  and  reconvictions. 

Finally,  besides  the  security  which  it  guaranties  to  the  relations 
of  citizens  among  themselves^  the  register,  in  this  age  of  perpetual 
locomotion,  becomes  a  valuable  agent  of  international  security, 
Soppofie  it  established  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  it  already 
has  been  in  France,  in  Purtu^^al  and  in  Italy,  all  nations  would 
thenceforth,  as  i*egards  criminal  repression,  form  but  one  great 
human  confederation,  in  this  sense,  that,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of 
SL 
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certificates,  each  country  would  be  able  at  once  to  know  the  convio- 
tions  which  those  born  upon  its  soil  had  incurred  in  foreign  states. 

Already,  through  the  beneficent  action  of  extradition  treaties,  a 
wholly  modern  invention,  criminals  have  lost  the  hppe  of  going  to 
enjoy  in  peace,  in  foreign  parts,  the  fruit  of  the  crimes  committed 
by  them  in  their  own  country.  By  means  of  the  criminal  regis- 
ter, they  will  no  longer  be  able,  when  again  arraigned  before  the 
tribunals  of  their  native  country,  to  conceal  the  convictions  thejr 
had  incurred  in  far  distant  lands,  whither  they  had  gone  to  seek  a 
refuge. 

Nor  even  yet  has  all  been  said.  The  register,  when  once  adopted 
by  all  nations,  and  placed  within  reach  of  all  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  knowing  the  previous  life  of  the  persons  with  whom 
the}'  come  in  contact,  in  public  or  private  relations,  becomes,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  treasury,  a  source  of  revenue  {recette  btui- 
getah'e)^  by  the  moderate  payment  imposed  on  the  delivery  of  each 
certificate  of  information  asked  for.*  I  have  said,  and  I  persist  in 
saying,  that  in  France,  for  example,  if  the  extract  from  the  regis- 
ter were  rigorously  exacted,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  necessary,  the 
state  might  thus  receive,  without  any  appreciable  cost,  almost  the 
entire  expense  imposed  upon  it  by  the  prosecution  of  criminals. 
This  last  result  assuredly  deserves  to  be  noted ;  for  I  affirm  that, 
apart  from  the  tax  on  passports,  now  almost  everywhere  abolished, 
I  do  not  know,  in  any  country,  a  measure  of  security  which,  beside 
being  useful  in  the  numerous  and  various  ways  just  enumerated, 
might  further  produce,  as  an  indirect  and  supplementary  conse- 
quence, an  income  of  many  millions  to  the  profit  of  the  treasury 
of  the  state. 

COWCLUSION. 

I  have  thus  explained,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  wherein  consists  the 
institution  of  the  French  criminal  registers;  and  I  have  shown 
that  it  is  applicable  to  all  civilized  countries,  even  to  those  which, 
like  America,  form  a  vast  confederation  of  different  states,  bonnd 
together  by  a  pact  of  federal  union.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
numerous  advantages  which  it  secures  as  regards  repressive  jus- 
tice ;  the  prevention  of  crime;  the  improvement  of  the  morals  of 
society;  the  dignity  of  the  army;  the  honor  of  the  public  serr- 

*  The  cost  of  certificate  No.  2,  delivered  to  the  local  administration  or  to  clti- 
sens,  is  two  francs  sixtj-five  centimes. 
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ice ;  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise ;  the  protection  of  the 
citizens;  and,  in  fine,  international  securitj. 

Bnt,  waiving  all  these  valuable  resnlts,  and  confining  myself  to 
the  aim  indicated  by  the  committee,  I  say:  if  it  is  true  that  duo 
punishment  cannot  be  meted  out  to  a  criminal  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  moral  character ;  if  it  is  time  that,  without  this  con- 
cession, we  cannot  equitably  and  effectively  proportion  the  penalty 
to  the  offence  committed ;  if,  in  short,  it  is  true  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  antecedents  of  a  convict  is  essential  in 
order  to  effect,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  moral  reformation,  I 
believe  that  I  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  institution 
known  under  the  name  of  the  "criminal  registers"  is,  henceforth, 
the  fundamental  and  absolute  basis  of  all  radical  improvement  to 
be  effected  in  the  criminal  law. 

Paris,  August  3,  1870. 
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XX.  On  THB  Duty  of  Society  to  Indemnify  the  Citizen  who  has 

BEEN  Unjustly  Impbisoned.* 

By  K  A.  CoKETE,  adyocate  in  the  Imperial  Court  of  Dooai,  Fnaoe. 

Modem  society  sccnres  to  each  of  its  members  certain  rights, 
known  under  the  several  titles  of  civil,  political  and  religious  righto. 

Under  those  expressions  there  is,  absolutely,  but  one  right, 
which  is  applied  to  different  objects  —  the  right  of  each  iodi- 
yidual  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
development  of  humanity. 

The  positive  laws  whicli  guaranty  the  rights  of  the  citizen  do  but 
reflect  or  transcribe  the  natural  laws  already  discovered ;  or  they 
presume,  hypothetically,  those  which  are  still  to  be  discovered. 

The  right  of  acting,  that  is  to  say,  of  exercising  our  faculties  in 
our  relations  with  things  and  with  our  fellow  men,  has  for  its  sole 
basis  the  free  disposal  of  oureelves ;  in  other  words,  ^?^*(WiaZ  liberty. 

Imagine  a  man  torn  from  his  field,  his  office,  his  family,  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  shut  up  in  prison.  The  person  so  impris- 
oned, whatever  may  be  his  fortune,  whatever  the  affection  of  which 
he  is  the  object  —  a  husband  and  a  father  —  and  whatever  his 
influence  in  public  affairs,  hfe  is,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  con- 
finement, the  same  as  the  poorest,  the  most  desolate,  and  the  least 
respected  of  men.  Even  the  sentiment  which  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  profound  in  the  human  bosom,  I  mean  the  religious  senti- 
ment, must,  in  such  a  situation,  be  restrained  and,  as  it  were, 
obliterated ;  since  even  for  prayer  men  feel  the  need  of  associa- 
tion, of  grouping  themselves  according  to  their  spiritual  affinities. 
It  would,  therefore,  seecm  natural  that  the  first  care  of  the  citi- 
zens in  every  state  would  be  to  assure  their  personal  liberty  in  such 
manner  that  it  could  not  be  outraged.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  On  the  contrary  always  and  everywhere,  the  accessory 
and  derived  rights  have  been  secured  in  preference  to  the  chief  right. 

Oreat  and  noble  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  unceasingly  made 
to  this  end  —  the  respect  of  the  human  person.  Slavery,  serf- 
dom and  imprisonment  for  debt  have,  little  by  little,  disappeared 
from  the  institutions  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  first  guaranty 
claimed  by  those  who  are  born  to  liberty  is,  that  no  citizen  shall 
be  arbitrarily  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

•  Written  in  Engliali  by  the  author. 
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But  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  tliia  claim  is  never  asserted  till  long 
after  the  riglits  of  property  aud  family  have  been  recognzied.  It 
U  only  then  that  man  has  sixfficient  reasons  to  vindicate  hia  right 
to  liberty.  As  long  as  the  table  is  without  food,  it  is  of  little  con- 
Bcqucnce  to  the  guest  tliut  he  is  made  to  leave  it ;  but  when  it  is 
loaded  with  viands,  it  is  insupportable  to  him  to  be  violently  torn 
from  the  banquet. 

Thus  property  and  family  were,  long  ago,  consecrated  in  England, 

when  the  great  charter  of  1229,  and  the  celebrated  act  of  the 

kabeae  corjpm  in  1627,  decreed  that  no  citizen  could  be  imprisoned 

^  except  according  to  law,  and  that  no  English  subject  could  be 

I  iubmitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martiah 

Thus  also,  in  France,  it  was  only  when  the  whole  nation  had 
^reached  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  that  the  opposition  to  mon- 
'  archical  tyranny  acquired  a  meuaciug  strength,  and  that  the 
'people  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  lettre^  de  cachet^  which  per- 
mitted the  king  to  imprison,  according  to  his  caprice,  any  citizen 
[  whatever. 

The  constitution  of  the  third  of  September,  1791,  is  the  basis 
[of  personal  liberty  in  our  country.  ** Nobody  (it  declares)  can  be 
arrested  and  detained  except  in  the  cases  aud  according  to  the 
forms  determined  by  the  law.'*  But  what  is  this  law?  What 
guarantees  does  it  give  us?  Does  it  assure  the  same  protection  to 
our  liberty  as  to  our  goods?  The  slightest  examination  of  our 
codes  will  show  that  it  lacks  much  of  this. 

Let  us  see  how  our  property  is  secured  against  the  different 
kinds  of  dispossession  to  which  it  may  be  subject  from  considera- 
tions of  public  utility.     The  state  may  want  a  part  or  the  whole 
I  of  my  land  for  some  great  work,  whose  execution  holds  out  some 
general  advantage.     Yet  it  can  only  take  possession  after  numer- 
,  ous  and  solemn  formalities.     First,  it  is  necessary  that  a  pnblic 
adminiiitrative  inquiry  ascertain  that  the  work  is  of  real  public 
I  Utility,  and  that  this  utility  be  afterward  recognized  by  a  law,  or 
••by  a  governmental  decree  in  cases  of  less  import.      A  second 
[inquiry  takes  place  to  determine  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
[land  taken.     All  the  proprietors  qan  there  be  heard,  and  contend 
.for  the  retention  of  their  land.     Only  after  tliis  inquiry  does  the 
{administrative  authority  determine  the  amounts  which  must  be 
[ireded.     Nor  is  this  alb     The  judicial  authority  must  intervene  to 
!  ascertain  that  all  the  required  formalities  have  been  exactly  fnl- 
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filled.  The  judicial  anthority  can  aloue  decree  the  dispoeaesaion. 
£7en  this  does  not  end  the  business.  A  jury  is  chosen  among  the 
landlords  of  the  district  {arrondissement)^  in  which  the  disposaea- 
sion  has  been  decreed.  It  is  this  jury  which  fixes  the  amount  of 
the  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  every  parcel  taken,  and  tlie  prescribed 
indemnities  must  be  paid  to  the  owners  before  the  state  can  take 
possession  of  the  land. 

Even  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  when  the  military  authority 
must  take  possession  of  property  necessary  to  the  erection  of  forti- 
fications, the  peril  of  the  country  is  not  held  to  wan*ant  a  sacrifice 
of  the  rights  of  justice.  An  imperial  decree  must  authorize  the 
works,  and  must  declare  the  public  necessity  and  the  urgency  of 
the  case.  This  decree  must  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
district  and  the  mayor  of  the  commune;  a  judge  must  go  with  a 
surveyor,  officiallj'  appointed,  to  the  property  to  be  taken ;  eveiy 
interested  party  must  be  summoned  to  this  transfer,  and  must  have 
opportunity  given  him  for  explanations. 

After  these  debates,  ^rt?  and  con^  the  tribunal  definitely  fixes  tho 
indemnity  of  removal,  and,  provisorily,  an  approximative  and 
provisional  indenmity  for  dispossession.  Then  the  administration 
can  take  possession  of  the  ground,  but  only  on  cond'tion  of  first 
paying  the  indemnity  for  removing  and  of  depositing  the  provis- 
ional indemnity,  which  shall  have  been  definitively  determined  by 
fhe  jury. 

In  France,  therefore,  a  landlord  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  least 
part  of  his  ground,  even  in  cases  when  the  public  security  is  inti- 
mately involved,  until  certain  solemn  inquests,  in  which  all  parties 
may  be  heard,  take  place",  in  order  to  prove  that  this  v'olation  of 
the  right  of  property  was  necessary ;  until  all  the  public  powers  have 
been  summoned  to  witness  and  to  give  their  sanction ,  and  until 
citizens,  chosen  from  among  their  countrymen,  are  assembled,  as  a 
jury,  to  decide  on  the  indemnity  to  be  made  to  the  citizen  deprived 
of  his  property  for  the  general  interest. 

What  minute  precautions,  what  strict  formalities,  in  such  circum- 
stances! It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  examples,  and  to  show 
with  what  solemnity  the  state  surrounds  whatever  may  invade  and 
outrage  the  rights  of  family,  even  remotely,  whenever  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  filiation,  of  adoption,  or  of  divorce  (separation  de  corps). 
Yet  let  an  assault  be  made,  not  upon  a  simple  attribute  of  the  civil 
person,  but  upon  the  peraon  itself,  and  all  these  guaranties  instantly 
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disappear.     Personal  liberty*  is  at  the  itiercj  of  a  single  man,  tUo 

examining  magistrate  [juge  d^ instruciion)^  who,  without  public 

jDquiry,  without  contru!,  can,  by  warrants  of  arrest  and  detention, 

suppress  it  for  an  indetinite  timo,     Tlic  examining  magistrate  liaa 

an  absohite  power  of  arresting  and  imprisoning,  whenever  he  thinlra 

lie  lias  the  proof  that  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor  1ms  taken  place, 

any  person  against  whom  it  seems  to  liim  tliat  there  is  the  least 

mdieation  of  guilt.     Only  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances  is 

rthere  any  rtoourse  against  sucli  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

A  ministerial  eirenhir,  which  1ms  be(!Oine  celehrated^denonnced, 

i early  as  IS  10,  the  effects  of  such  a  power,    **  Numerous  complaiuts 

r(the  minister  therein  said)  have  indicated,  in  these  later  times,snndry 

Fabuses  in  criminal  proceedings  \  these  complaints  may  be  exaggor- 

Iftted.    Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  some  are  but  too  well  founded.'* 

[The  miuister  was  speaking  against  tlie  too  great  facih'ty  with  which 

[arresta  were  ordered,  and  against  unreasonable  delays  in  the  ex- 

[  ami  nation.      He  reminded  the  magistrates  that  the  law  obliges 

[thorn  to  examine, within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  every  arrested 

[person.     Ho  recommended  them  to  use,  with  an  extreme  reserve, 

rtbe  power  given  to  them  of  sequestering  every  prisoner,  in  order 

I  to  prevent  him  from  communicating  either  with  his  fellow  prisoners 

lor  witli  his  parents  and  friends  outside.     He  described  snch  s 

I  measure  as  being  generally  contrary  ^^to  the  good  admimstratton 

^justice  and  to  tfte  rights  of  humanity  ^ 

Such  abuses,  the  necessary 'consequence  of  arbitrary  power  and 
of  tlie  want  of  responsibility  and  publicity,  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

Two  lawf>,  one  of  the  20th  of  May,  t863,  the  other  of  the  Uth 

fof  July,  1865,*  BOiiglit  in   vain  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  length 

and  the  severity  of  detentions  under  arrest.    The  very  great  defect 

of  all  these  regulations  is,  that  they  only  permit  the  magistrates 

show  more  indulgence,  instead  of  restraining  their  power  of 

Bverity.      Of  what  avail  is  such  permission,  if  the  magistrates 

*  The  first  orders  tlmt  wny  pi^rson  arrested  in  the  verjr  act,  for  an  ofTenoa 
Lpunislmbtc  by  fine  or  impn^ounieiit,  m&y  be  immediately  iimilgned  at  the  bar. 
I  The  second  permits  the  examining  magistrate,  in  every  case,  to  liberate  the  pris- 
[oner  ptpvisionnUy.  It  prescriljes  such  tibenition  in  a  few  cases.  It  otvlcrs  certaii. 
I  formal  flea  Intended  tn  restrict  the  power  of  preventing  commnnicatioriR.  T  liav« 
Itren,  in  18^0,  an  order,  emanating  from  an  examining  magistrate,  who  pre^ribed, 
|lfn  general  temiis,  that  communication  be  interdictod  to  every  person  imprlsorwd 
Hy  his  wafTiuiU> 
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have  a  natural  inclination  to  be  severe !  '^It  must  be  said,  with  a 
frankness  which  can  hurt  nobody,"  wrote  the  reporter  of  the  law 
of  1865,  "  the  magistrature,  yielding  to  respectable  scmples,  to 
invcteratcd  traditions,  considers  as  an  evil  every  thing  which 
favors  liberty  and  which  takes  away  from  preliminary  imprison- 
luent  its  character  of  absolute  right." 

What  happens !  The  law  itself  is  not  respected,  and  the  for- 
malities, almost  illusive,  which  protect  the  liberty  of  the  citizens 
are  a  dead  letter ;  every  arrested  person  should  be  examined  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  in  order  that  ho  may  prove  his  inno- 
cence ;  but  this  examination  is  generally  a  mockery.  •  It  is  limited 
to  the  verification  of  the  identity  of  the  accused.  The  examining 
magistrate  {juge  cCinatrucUon)^  according  to  the  law  of  1865,  can 
forbid  communications  only  in  conformity  to  prescribed  modes  fear 
a  fixed  time  and  by  distinct  writs  for  each  prisoner.  The  rules 
ire  also  evaded  and  set  at  nought. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  positive  fact  that  while  the  rights  of  property- 
are  surrounded  with  the  most  minute  guarantees,  while  they  can- 
not be  touched  without  moving  all  the  public  powers,  the  rights, 
much  more  important,  of  personal  liberty  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a 
single  man,  when  preliminary  imprisonment  is  in  question.  Pub- 
lic attention  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed  to  this  question, 
which  requires  reforms  of  the  most  profound  character.  I  ask  for 
only  one  at  the  present  time ;  but  tjiat  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  equitable,  and  the  easiest  to  realize. 

Society  must  give  up  this  exorbitant  right,  which  it  has  arro- 
gated to  itself  in  matters  of  criminal  examination  —  the  right, 
namely,  of  inflicting  the  gravest  privations  without  indemnity; 
for  no  indemnity  is  made,  even  when  these  privations  have  been 
unjustly  inflicted.  "  Do  people  understand  exactly  what  prelimi- 
nary imprisonment  is?"  wrote  the  reporter  of  the  law  of  the  14th 
of  July,  1865,  the  honorable  Mr.  Mathieu.  "  A  man  is  accused ; 
some  appearances  are  against  him  ;  and,  though  the  presumption 
of  innocence  protects  him,  he  is  arrested ;  he  is  torn  away  from 
his  home,  from  his  family,  from  his  affairs ;  disorder  and  trouble 
are  introduced  into  all  his  relations ;  a  deadly  blow  is  given  to  his 
credit,  and  he  is  exposed  to  a  ruin  which  he  might  ward  off  if  he 
was  at  liberty,  but  which  his  imprisonment  renders  unavoidable! 
Not  only  has  this  man  suffered  all  the  pains  which  we  have  just 
described  ;  not  only  has  he  seen,  without  being  able  to  remedy,  dis- 
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order  and  ruia  invade  bis  afFaii-s,  but  it  is  in  vain  tliat  an  order  of 
the  judge,  or  even  a  decision  of  the  tribunal,  annuls  his  inipriaon* 
ment  and  breaks  bi3  cbairia ;  the  preliminary  detention  has 
marked  him  with  an  indelible  stigtna;  the  suspieioiij  in  virtue  of 
which  justice  has  laid  her  band  upon  bim,  followi  bim  like  hia 
shadow;  and  his  reputation  will  not  be  cured  of  the  deadly  wound 
which  it  lias  received.  Yet  it  ia  not  the  prisoner  who  is  most  to  be 
pitied.  How  can  we  fail  to  turn  our  eyes  toward  bis  wife,  his 
children,  his  family,  though  innocent,  jet  smitten  witli  tlie  same 
blow,  mined  and  disgraced  like  himself,  without  a  fault  that  can 
belaid  to  their  charge?  Is  this  justice?  Can  society  so  crush 
the  individual  in  the  name  of  the  general  interest!'' 

It  would  seem  that  after  this  eloquent  denunciation  of  a  flagrant 
social  wrong,  the  legislator  has  but  one  Btep  to  take,  viz.:  to  pro- 
claim the  principle  of  indemnity,     Xeverthelesa,  he  recoils  before 
this  conseqnence,  natural  as  it  is,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have 
[but  an  appearance  of  justice,  and  that  it  would  destroy  the  very 
[lature  of  preliminary  imprisonment*     lie  alleges  that  the  applica- 
[tion  of  the  principle  would  be  perilous  and  impossible. 

The  citations  already  made  are,  in  themselveSj  a  sufficient  answer 
[to  the  allegation,  that  in  the  principle  of  indemnity  there  would 
but  tlie  semblance  of  justice.     The  following  fact,  which  we 
take  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Mathieu,  will  show  to  a  demon - 
Itration  that,  in  reality,  we  invoke  hero  only  the  principles  of  cora- 
non  sense  and  the  most  rigid  justice, 

"In  1859  two  men  were  accused  of  swindling,  before  the  tribu- 
lal  of  Seine,  and,  for  twenty-two  months,  they  were  detained 
[awaiting  trial.     The  tribunal  convicted  and  sentenced  them  to  five 
byears  of  imprisonment,  thus  increasing,  by  nearly  two  years,  the 
naximum  of  the  punir-hment,  when,  unlesa  we  are  mistaken,  jus- 
tice and  a  respect  for  the  law  required  that  this  maximum  should 
I  have  been  diminished  by  the  entire  duration  of  tlie  preliminary 
[imprisonment;  and,  what  is  most  sad  is,  that  these  convicts  were 
Innocent,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  court  of  Paris  restored 
them  to  liberty,  by  reversing  the  judgment  by  which  they  had  been 
flentenced.'* 

Ko  doubt  this  is  a  fact  of  an  exceptional  gravity ;  but  facts  of 
the  same  kind,  though  less  serious,  are  annually  counted  by  thoti' 
sands*    Thus,  in  1867,  of  73,536  persons  arrested,  6,862  were  dia- 
32 
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charged  without  trial  bj  order  of  the  proper  authorities  ;•  1,060 
persons  who  had  been  indicted  were  acquitted  by  the  court  of 
assizes;  and  2,280  prisoners  were  acquitted  by  correctional  tribu- 
nals, tliat  is,  the  trial  of  misdemeanants.f 

There  are,  then,  10,192  persons  who,  in  a  single  year,  have  suf- 
fered an  unjust  arrest,  who  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  taken 
away  from  their  business,  whose  families,  perhaps,  in  their  absence 
were  in  want  of  bread ;  who  were  injured  by  an  infamous  sus- 
picion ;  who  experienced  the  most  poignant  anguish ;  who  were 
dispossessed,  for  days  and  months,  not  merely  of  apiece  of  ground  or 
a  house,  "but  of  their  honor,  of  the  happiness  of  home  —  a  blessing 
the  most  precious  of  all,  of  which  the  loss,  feven  for  an  instant  of 
their  existence,  cannot  be  repaired.  They  were  dispossessed  of 
all  tliese  things  on  the  plea  of  the  public  interest,  and  society 
refuses  to  grant  any  compensation  I 

It  cannot  be  said  that  tlie  fact  is  too  rare  to  demand  attention  ; 
it  cannot  be  alleged  that  it  is  not  of  a  sufficient  gravity ;  bnt  it  ia 
objected  that  the  damage  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  estimated  ;  that 
the  elements  of  indemnity  are  incapable  of  analysis  and  valuation. 
These  reasons  are  scarcely  less  than  pitiful. 

How  long  can  a  debtor  refuse  to  pay  the  less,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  owes  the  more  i  "Wo  do  not  ask  that  society  grant  an  indem- 
nity exactly  proportioned  to  the  injury.  "We  ask  only  that  it  recog- 
nize a  principle  here,  which  is  applied  every  day  in  analogous 
cases. 

'W  hen  a  witness  is  summoned  before  a  court,  when  a  juryman 
is  called  to  the  assizes,  he  may  be  a  man  of  wealth  or  of  learning,  ti 
whom  each  day  produces  hundreds  ofyra7ic*,  or  he  maybe  an  hum- 
ble, worthy  man,  who  gains  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  yet 
both  receive  the  same  compensation  for  the  time  which  they  spend, 
and  for  the  trouble  which  they  suffer.  But  the  small  piece  of 
money  distributed  to  them  has  a  high  significance  of  justice.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  a  token  of  the  citizen's  independence  as  regards 

*  6,178  of  the  prisoners  had  been  imprisoned  less  than  one  month,  and  tho 
remainder  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  six  months  and  even  more. 

f  233  of  the  indicted  had  been  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  less  tluin  one  month ; 
231  from  one  to  two  months ;  268  from  two  to  three  months ;  166  from  three  to 
four  months ;  72  fh)m  four  to  five  months ;  32  from  five  to  six  months ;  58  mora 
than  six  months.  448  of  the  prisoners  tried  for  misdemeanors  had  been  impils- 
oned  less  than  three  days ;  743  from  three  to  eight  days ;  461  from  eight  to  aizteen 
days ;  412  from  sixteen  days  to  one  month ;  214  more  than  one  month. 
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the  state,  and  of  the  law's  ri^pect  for  private  rights ;  on  the  other, 
it  prevents  the  poor  man  from  conipliuning  of  tlie  public  power. 
If  til k  power  imposes  on  him  some  inconvenient  obligations,  at 
least  it  assures  Iiis  bread  and  that  of  his  family. 

Thus  redoced,  is  the  sacrifice  asked  of  socictj  such  that  it  can- 
not he  borne  t  Figures  the  most  exact  instantly  give  tlie  answen 
The  ninxinunn  of  the  periods  of  time  for  wliich  the  duration  of 
prelimimiry  imprisonment  is  indicated,  amounts  to  a  total  of  253,- 
016  days.  On  the  supposition  that,  for  every  day  of  preliminary 
imprisonment,  an  indemnity  of  two  or  three  francs  (sufficient,  in 
most  cases,  to  provide  for  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  prisoner's 
family)  is  granted,  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand  francs  will  suf- 
fice, in  France,  to  rectify,  to  a  great  extent,  a  grave  social  iniquity. 

What  cla^s  of  pei*sons,  in  effect,  are  most  frequently  smitten  by 
preliminary  detention  ?  They  are  the  lowly  and  the  humble  ;  those 
who,  engaged  in  some  manual  employment,  without  any  fortune, 
live  from  day  to  day  by  their  work.  When  they  return  from  the 
prison  to  their  home,  after  having  been  pronounced  iimoeent,  they 
find  their  wife  and  their  children  in  profound  misery;  the  furni- 
ture is  sold  ;  they  have  numerous  little  debts,  and  their  place  has 
been  taken  at  the  workshop,  Diseonragement  and  dismay  sci;5C 
upon  them  under  the  dreadful  misfortune  by  which  they  are 
crushed.  They  curse  the  laws;  they  lose  all  respect  for  justice; 
and  in  their  despair  they  may  be  ready  for  all  the  criminal 
acts  Avhieh  have  been  falsely  cliarged  against  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  give  them  a  little  money,  not  under  the  title  of  alms, 
but  under  that  of  reparation,  and  they  will  take  eournge  again  ; 
they  will  not  look  upon  society  as  an  enemy  %vho  abuses  its  power 
K>  overwhelm  them;  and  the  material  injury  which  they  have  suf- 
fered will  be  speedily  repaired. 

For  reasons  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  in  pro- 
portion as  rights  are  mnltiplicd  to  the  citizen,  their  pei^sonal 
worth  increases,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  watch  with  a  more 
zealous  care  that  the  person  —  a  property  enjoyed  by  the  poorest 
and  the  least  fortunate  —  may  sufi^er  neither  outrage  nor  iujnry. 
No  reform  could  be  effected  at  a  less  expense,  none  could  be  more 
democratic,  none  more  fruitful  of  happy  consequences  to  the 
masses,  than  that  w^hich  is  here  proposed.  Man  is  still  far  from 
being  valued  at  his  just  price.  The  resources  whicli  ho  is  capable 
of  developing  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  their  maximum  of 
forea     Ileuccforth,  without  the  danger  of  being  considered   a 
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Utopian,  we  may  demand  for  him  a  little  of  that  respect,  with 
which  material  property  is  snrroniidcd.  It  is  in  this  view  that  wo 
claim  that  no  prisoner,  judicially  recognized  as  innocent,  shall  be 
restored  to  his  liberty  without  indemnity  for  the  injury  which  he 
has  suffered,  as  a  consequence  of  his  unjust  imprisonment. 
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XXI,   An  Lntkrnatiokal  Congress  on  Penttentiaky  and  B»- 

FORMATOHY   DISCIPLINE. 
Bf  B.  C.  Wom»  D.O.,  Ooirfispoadln^  Secretorr  of  the  PHton  AatocUtlon  of  New  York. 

Wlmt  I  have  to  offer  on  this  subject  will  be  distributed  under 
the  following  heads  :  History  of  the  movement ;  policy  of  such  a 
congress ;  tlie  peraons  of  whom  it  sliould  be  composed  ;  the  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  by  it ;  the  preparation  required  to  assure 
its  success  j  and  the  place  and  time  for  holding  it. 

I.    HISTOEY   OF  THE   MOTEMENT. 

In  its  twenty-fourth  aonnal  report,  the  prison  asaociation  of 
New  York  publislicd  a  paper  on  the  prison  queetion  in  Russia, 
by  Count  W,  Sollohub,  director-in-ehief  of  the  house  of  corrcc* 
tion  and  industry^  at  Moscow,  Russia,  The  closing  paragraph  ot 
the  count's  essay  was  in  these  words :  "  Is  not  the  auspicious 
initiative  of  the  pHoon  association  of  New  York  tlie  harbinger 
of  an  Initunational  Conore&s  of  prison  discipline !  Might  not 
audi  a  congress  determine  the  immutable  bases  of  every  peniten- 
tiary system,  giving  at  the  same  time  due  consideration  to  the 
topographical  and  ethnographical  exigencies  of  each  country  t 
Such,  it  would  seem,  is  the  demand  of  the  age;  and  this  brief 
alceteh  closes  with  the  proposition,  submitted  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  prisons,  to  convoke  an  international  reunion 
of  specialists  and  jurisconsults  who,  under  the  patronage  of  their 
respective  governments,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving 
to  penitentiary  science  its  definitive  principles." 

This  suggestion  struck  me  as  wise  and  timely.  Accordingly,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1869,  I  submitted  to  the  prison  association  a 
paper  on  the  subject^  in  the  form  of  a  preamble  and  resolutions. 
After  reciting  that  prison  discipline  ia  a  vital  interest  of  society 
and  one  of  the  gravest  of  social  problems,  that  it  has  awakened  a 
wide  interest  and  been  earnestly  studied  within  the  present  century, 
tliat  experiments  of  great  value  have  been  recently  made  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  that  it  seems  highly  desirable  that  opportunity 
LBbould  be  had  for  conference  and  a  general  comparison  of  views, 
the  paper  stated  the  opinion  that  the  time  bad  come  when  an 
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international  con<^ess  on  penitentiary  and  reformatorj  discipline 
might  be  Bnccessfully  inaugurated,  and  Iield  irith  the  best  resnlts^ 

This  proposition,  and  another  subsequently  submitted  in  favor 
of  a  national  as  preliminary  to  the  proposed  international  con- 
gress, were  held  under  consideration,  and  variously  discussed,  till 
the  stated  meeting  in  November  of  the  same  year,  when  a  resola- 
tion  was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  association  judged  it  inex- 
pedient to  take  the  initiative  in  either  of  the  proj>osed  convontion& 

Tliis  put  an  end  to  both  conferences,  so  far  as  any  action  of  the 
prison  association  could  have  that  effect.  But  I  was  so  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  meetings,  and  so  strongly 
fortified  in  tliat  impression  by  the  concurrent  judgment  of  scores 
of  the  ablest  and  wisest  friends  of  prison  reform  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that,  aflcr  consulting  with  a  few  gentlemen  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  I  prepared  the  following  drafl  of  a  call  for  a 
national  congress:  *' The  undersigned,  deeming  prison  discipline 
a  vital  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  one  of  the  gravest  of  social 
problems,  and,  on  both  these  grounds,  worthy  of  the  closest  stndy 
and  freest  discussion,  cordially  unite  in  calling  a  national  congress 
for  conference  on  criminal  punishment  and  reformatory  treatment, 
to  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Cincinnati  house  of  refuge  having  sig- 
nified that  such  a  conference  would  bo  welcomed  in  that  city. 
[Here  follows  the  nomination  of  fifteen  gentlemen  to  act  as  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangements.]  We  recommend  that  the  committee  of 
arrangements  and  the  conference  give  consideration  to  the  question 
of  an  international  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory 
discipline.** 

This  call  received  ninety-one  signatures,  classified  as  follows: 
Twenty-five  wardens  of  prisons,  seventeen  superintendents  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  twenty-two  members  of  prison  and  reform- 
atory boards,  eight  members  of  boards  of  state  charities,  foar 
chaplains  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  and  fifteen  general 
philanthropists. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  met  in  New  York,  and  organ- 
iaed  on  the  9th  of  February,  1870.  At  this  meeting  Cincinnati 
was  definitely  fixed  upon  as  the  place,  and  the  20th  of  September 
(since  changed  to  the  12th  of  October)  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
congress ;  a  general  list  of  topics  for  discussion  was  agreed  upon ; 
the  classes  of  persons  to  be  invited  were  designated  ;  a  sub-corn- 
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Diittee  of  five  was  appomtccl  to  act  in  pl:it!0  of  the  general 
committee;  and  last,  tliongh  not  least,  a  resolution  was  nnani- 
mouslj  adopted  to  the  effect  that  this  *^  cominlttee  approvo  the 
suggestion  of  an  iiitcrnatianal  congress  on  penitentiary  and  refunna- 
tory  discipline,  and  recommend  that  tlie  national  congresD  take 
eticli  action  as  it  may  deem  suitable  on  tliis  suhject," 

The  Bub-committee  held  several  meetings  to  arrange,  and  ha vfl 
condmjted  a  laborinns  and  extended  correpondeiice  in  arranging, 
the  programme  of  proceedings,  and  in  drawing  np  a  declaration 
or  platform  of  principles  to  bo  submitted  to  the  congress  for  its 
consideration  and  action.  The  resnlt  is  tlie  meeting  now  in  pro- 
gress in  this  city  —  so  able,  so  enlightened,  po  earnest,  and,  as 
regards  the  cause  to  which  its  labors  are  consecrated,  so  full  of 
promise  to  the  country  and  the  world, 

TL     SHALL   AN    UTrEBNATIOlfAL    00NGRK38    OF    THIS     KIND     BUGGESTKD 

BE    HKLD? 

If  the  judgment  of  persons  qnalificd  by  their  position,  talents  and 
experience  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  qnestion  of  an  interna- 
tional congress  on  penitent iaiy  and  reformatory  discipline  is  allowed 
its  duo  weight,  tiie  expediency  of  sucli  a  congress  must  be  looked 
upon  as  beyond  all  d^nibt.  To  letters  written  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  opinion  uf  gentlemen  on  this  cpiestion,  I  received  answci's  from 
124  correspondents,  viz:  Eighty-seven  from  the  United  States, 
including  twenty-six  from  goverin^rs  of  states ;  twenty-four  from 
Enghind  and  Ireland;  eleven  from  the  continefit  of  Europe;  and 
two  from  tlie  Dominion  of  Canada.  Ordy  one  of  the  above 
re)jlies  was  adverse;  one  was  non  connnittal ;  tlio  remaining  129 
were  favorable,  most  of  them  strongly  so.  Among  tijc  per- 
sons abroad  who  have  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  congress,  are  Florence  Niglitingale,  Miss  Mary  Carpenter, 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  Sir  Walter  Croft  on,  Sir  John  Bow  ring,  Mr. 
Commissioner  M,  D,  IIi!l  and  Wm.  Tallack,  of  England ;  MM. 
de  Marsangy  and  Corne,  of  Fmnce ;  Baron  Von  IIoltzendurflT,  of 
Prnssia;  Sii^nor  ScaHa,  of  Italy;  C<mnt  Sollohnb,  of  Russia;  and 
Inspector  Br  nun,  of  Denmark.  Among  onr  own  countrymen, 
who  have  been  equally  pronounced  in  their  approval,  may  bo 
named  Senator  Sumner;  Ex-Governors  Seymour  and  Haines; 
Governors  Chiflin,  Baker,  Hayes,  Baldwin,  Padclford  and  others; 
Wardens  Pilsbury,  Haynea,  Brockway,  Cordier  and  Rice;  Mr. 
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M.<^  M'i-y  C^r;/';r.V:.-  *.4V- :  "  I  am  tr^ij  rcjoi'jed  to  bear  of  the 
J/.".;/'/.//;  '//^;^"<'Si.  lor  -o:;.';  t!:r-'r  I  have  !%'.:  tLat  tLe  period  his 
kTF.  r^l  '.It'M  !;.//->; -a!. o  i'.vi  s'ti'ilfrd,  both  practica'.Iv  and  theo- 
r':^'^»!i;',  •:.':  im  /'  ;t.ar.t  j/riri': I }/.';»  irivolved  in  the  treatment  of 
t'.x\'t,'.ii'\\*.^  f;'»tli  oM  afj'l  vou:.;:,  i;y  the  state  and  by  society,  should 
f*n\u  :i  >.ori  of  v.orM  I'r?i;(iK;  to  r:;irry  them  out;  and  I  have  men- 
1ior.<:'f  tli<{  riiut?/:r  to  home  of  tlio^e  Mho  have  earnestly  embraced 
f !»'•  '.  i'r/^  v/ti  (\oj'm  ho  important.  The  circular  I  have  just  received 
fully  uunLWfVA  all  n;^|uii''  montH,  and  I  am  moat  happy  that  yoa 
hrtv<!  »lr«;i'|y  m<!t  witli  HO  iniicli  Bympathy." 

Kir  Walt/:r  Oofton  Miyn:  **I  have  but  a  moment  to  save  the 
po'rff,  find  (:an  only  htatc  that  I  tliink  an  international  congress,  in 
ivt'iirtUiwa  wit.li  your  |)ro;rr;iHiinc,  would  Ik*  of  very  great  value." 

Kir  «Iolin  Mowriii;;  thiiH  cxprcRSCA  hU  view:  ^^The  BUggestion  of 
nil  iiiti'rnfitiomil  c.oiigniHH  appeal's  to  mc  admirable  —  worthy  of  all 
tit't't'^i\ni\iu\  and  co-op(!ration.  The  field  is  vast,  and  tlie  discua- 
nitiiiH  NJiould  Ih<  (  xhauKtive. 
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"If  an  officral  character  eonld  be  given  to  the  inquiries,  and  we 
had  tlie  rupresenlatives  of  governments  among  ns,  so  mnch  the 
better.  In  truth,  the  more  one  thinks  of  the  possible  and  proba- 
ble good  which  may  result  from  the  conference^  the  greater  is  the 
desire  to  make  it  successfnh  I  can  only  offer  my  l)est  services, 
and  re-assure  you  of  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from  your 
communication." 

M,  Corne,  of  France,  says :  **Iam  sure  timt  the  idea  of  thia 
congress  will  find  warm  partisans  in  ELirope.  For  my  part,  I  see 
witli  entire  satisfaction  the  initiative  taken  by  America  in  this  mat 
ten  I  think  that  great  benefit  will  result  from  the  international 
reunion  which  yon  propose.  The  spirit  of  system,  special  and 
exclusive  ideas,  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  clear  light  of  discus- 
sion. The  general  phenomena  of  criminahty,  better  understood, 
will  permit  us  to  seek,  scientifically,  the  remedies  for  this  grave 
social  malady*" 

M,  Bonneville  de  Mai'saniry  remarks:  "I  applaud,  with  all  my 
heart,  your  idea  of  an  international  congress,  and  in  that  view  I 
approve,  without  reserve,  the  excellent  terms  of  your  circular." 

Mr.  Fr,  Bruiiu,  inspector  of  prisons  in  Denmark,  says:  "  It  is 
my  decided  conviction  tliat  the  disagreement  still  existing  in 
Europe  in  regard  to  the  bett  prison  system  can  be  brought  to  an 
cud  only  through  free  discussion,  by  men  from  different  countries, 
and  a  mutual  comparison  of  their  views  on  the  subject.  For  this 
reason  I  strongly  favor  the  proposed  congress,  especially  because 
the  resolutioufl  that  may  be  taken  by  it  will  unquestionably  have 
great  weight  with  the  governments  of  countries  in  which  reforms 
are  in  contemplation  ;  and,  also,  because  they  will  give  an  impulse 
to  improvements  which  a  single  individual,  from  lack  of  authority, 
would  nut  he  able  to  eflect.  The  discussions  on  these  questions  at 
the  international  congresses  of  Brussels  and  Frankfort  were,  I 
tinnk,  com|>arativcly  fruitless,  fi'om  the  fact  that  up  to  that  time 
little  experience  in  prison  discipline  had  been  gained  in  Europe. 
At  the  present  time  the  prospect  is  better,  as  experiments  have 
been  everywhere  inaugurated/' 

Baron  de  Letrenhorn,  member  of  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives and  of  the  royal  academy  of  Belgjora :  **  Your  circular 
letter  having  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  our  government,  with  a 
request  that  I  would   answer  it,  I  am  glad  to  express  my  full 

tal,  and  the  high  interest  which  I  take  in  prison  discipline* 
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T^ie  deli^ieifttioDd  of  men  skilled  in  penirentiArT  stadia  wQI  be  of 

Mr.  Lormac,  chairman  of  the  jadiciarr  committee  of  the  senate 
of  Bremen :  ''  I  am  directed  by  the  senate  to  saj,  that  it  takes 
the  warme&t  Intercast  in  yoar  propoeition." 

CaroD  Von  Holtzendorff.  profe&s«>r  of  law  in  the  nnirezsirr  of 
Berlin:  *'The  plan  to  convene  a  general  intemational  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prison  question,  is  excellent. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  accumulated  experience,  gained  in 
different  countries,  which  ought  to  be  exchanged  by  the  most 
prominent  advocates  of  the  prison  canse.^ 

lion.  Senator  Charles  Sumner :  ''  I  took  much  interest  in  the 
earlier  congresses  on  prison  discipline,  and  am  glad  that  yon  are 
moving  again  in  the  same  direction.  An  interchange  of  opinion  and 
experiem:e  on  the  treatment  of  prisoners  would  be  of  great  Talne.^ 

Gen.  Amr^s  Pilsbnry  :  "  I  heartily  approve  the  project  of  an 
international  congress  on  prison  discipline,  and  am  convinced  that, 
if  properly  conducted,  it  must  be  productive  of  great  good.  The 
only  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is,  that  while  a  sprinkling  of 
tlteonsU  may  l>e  very  useful  in  animating  the  discussions  of  the 
pro[Ki8ed  congress,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  presence  and 
ar:tivc  co-operation  of  as  many  intelligent  gentlemen  as  possible, 
who  have  had  practiedl  experience  in  the  discipline  of  prisoners 
and  tlie  management  of  prisons.  Governments  and  peoples,  all 
over  the  world,  need  to  be  awakened  to  a  more  lively  interest  in 
matters  so  vitally  important  to  the  welfare  of  society.  The  anb- 
ject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, sociial  order  and  social  happiness,  philanthropy  and  civiliza- 
tion,  everywhere;  and  yet  how  few,  even  of  professed  statesmen, 
have  given  it  the  least  degree  of  earnest  consideratioa" 

Hon.  Gideon  Ilaynes:  ^^  An  international  congress  on  prison 
discipline  is  just  what  is  required  at  the  present  time.  We  have, 
in  the  reports  of  the  various  institutions  and  associations  of  Europe 
and  America  that  have  investigated  this  subject,  information,  sta* 
tistics,  facts  and  suggestions  never  before  collected,  which,  if  they 
were  brought  together  and  discussed  by  competent  men,  wonid 
certainly  result  in  an  improved  order  of  prison  discipline  through- 
out the  world." 

Mr.  Sanborn  :  "The  sooner  the  proposed  congress  is  held  the 
better,  for  the  movement  in  prison  reform  in  our  country  is  going 
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on  rapidly,  and  needs  to  be  guided  and  enlightened  by  such  delib- 
emtioTis  as  would  be  bad  at  such  a  gathering/' 

Dr,  Howe  :  **  Peculiar  and  pressing  considerations  call  for  per- 
eoual  conference  and  joint  action  of  the  friends  of  prison  reform  at 
this  time.     By  all  meanSj  let  os  come  together." 

If  authority  can  settle  any  question,  sxicb  opinions  from  such 
sonrceSj  by  tlie  score  and  the  hundred,  mmt  be  regarded  as  decisive 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  calling  together  the  friends  and  workers 
in  this  cause  throughout  the  world,  to  grasp  hands  with  each  other, 
to  bring  their  divers  experiences  into  a  common  stockj  to  catch 
fresh  inspiration  from  the  glow  of  a  sympathetic  affection ^  and  to 
hold  calm  and  earnest  conference  on  questions  which  still  await  a 
final  and  complete  solution*  If  the  men  and  women  from  whom 
I  have  quoted,  and  others  from  whom  I  have  forborne  citation  only 
for  lack  of  tirne,  are  not  competent  to  speak  authoritatively  on 
this  qucstionj  there  sorely  are  none  now  living  who  possess  the 
requisite  qualification  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  chief  benefits  to  be  expected  from  the  proposed  interna- 
tional congress  would  be,  I  think,  the  following: 

1,  It  would  be  the  means  of  collecting  more  compi-ehensive, 
detailed  and  trustworthy  information  on  the  present  state  of  peni- 
tentiary and  reformatory  discipline  throughout  the  civilized  world 
than  has  ever,  heretofore,  been  gathered  and  presented  in  one 
body.  Every  nation  and  state  represented  in  the  congress  would 
doubtless  submit  a  report  on  its  own  prison  system,  showing  how 
it  18  oiganized,  and  setting  forth  its  principles,  working  and 
results.  Thus  would  be  gathered,  from  the  most  authentic  sonrees 
and  in  the  best  form,  an  amount  of  available  knowledge,  inesti- 
mable in  valuCj  because  manifold  in  its  uses  and  applications. 

2.  But  not  only  would  information  be  accumulated  through  this 
agency;  it  would  be  diffused  as  well.  The  congress  would  be  a 
centre  from  which  light,  on  the  subjects  discussed,  would  radiate 
in  every  direction.  The  newspajmrs  of  the  place  where  the  con- 
gress sliould  be  held  would  report  its  doings  ;  correspondents  of  dis- 
tant papers  and  different  tongues  would  tell  the  same  story ;  other 
papers  would  copy  the  facts,  principles  and  discussions,  and  so  give 
them  a  still  wider  currency ;  the  delegates  from  various  and  widel}' 
separated  peoples  would  rehearse  the  history  of  what  they  had  seen 
and  heard  on  their  return  to  their  several  homes,  and,  finallyj  the 
transactions  of  the  congress  would  be  published  in  a  volume  or 
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volamcs,  translated  into  different  languages,  and  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

3.  By  no  means  least  among  the  advantages  resulting  frosn  snch 
a  conference  would  be  the  quickening,  vivifying  influence,  which 
could  not  fail  to  go  forth  from  it.  It  would  stir  to  its  very  depths 
the  public  interest  and  public  opinion  of  the  world  on  the  vital 
question  of  prison  discipline  and  prison  reform ;  and  this,  after 
all,  is  the  great  thing  needed  at  the  present  time. 

4.  The  congress  proposed  would  not  only  collect  and  diffhse 
information ;  it  would  not  only  impart  a  strong  impulse  to  the 
cause  by  rousing  and  intensifying  the  public  interest  in  that  cause ; 
but  it  might  also  be  reasonably  expected  to  give  a  right  direction 
to  its  onward  march.  The  deliberations  and  discussions  of  snch  a 
body,  composed  as  it  would  be  of  men  skilled  in  criminal  law  and 
adminstration,  as  well  as  in  penitentiary  and  reformatory  science, 
might  be  expected  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  certain  defini- 
tive principles  of  prison  discipline,  which  might  be  made  the  bases 
of  the  prison  systems  of  different  countries,  without  interfering 
with  such  variations  in  detail  as  would  naturally  result  from  the 
special  character,  manners,  traditions,  institutions  and  general 
spirit  of  each  individual  nation. 

5.  Other  collateral  advantages  would,  no  doubt,  spring  from  the 
conferences  of  men  of  like  studies,  sympathies  and  aims,  gathered 
from  so  many  different  countries,  and  co-workers  in  the  great  caase ; 
but  they  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out  or  dwelt  upon,  as 
they  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  are  accustomed  to  think  upon 
such  subjects. 

Upon  the  testimonies  submitted  and  the  considerations  suggested 
above,  I  must  hold  it  for  proved  that  the  time  has  come  when  an 
international  penitentiary  congress  may  be  fitly  called,  and  that, 
as  soon  as  the  needful  preparations  can  bo  made,  such  a  congress 
may  be  inaugurated  with  the  best  hopes  of  success. 

m.    OF   WHOM   SHALL   THE   CONGRESS   BE  COMPOSED? 

The  fact  that  it  is  to  be  an  international  congress  seems  to  me 
to  involve,  as  its  logical  issue,  this  sequence,  that  all  civilized 
peoples  should  be  asked  to  participate  in  its  proceedings.  The 
peoples  thus  invited  would  be  the  several  states  of  the  American 
Union ;  the  dominion  of  Canada ;  the  Mexican  and  South  Ameri- 
Ciin  republics ;  the  em])ire  of  Brazil ;  all  the  states  of  Europe ;  the 
Ottoman  empire  and  vice-royalty  of  Egypt ;  the  French  and  Brit- 
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iflh  colonies  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  eartli ;  and  the  vast 
empire  of  British  India.  Of  course,  the  congress  ^ould  not  be  a 
mass  meeting  called  together  from  regions  so  extended.  Rather,  it 
must  be  compoficd  of  delegates  representing  suitable  constituencies, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say  what  or  wlio  those  constituencies  shall 
[be*  I  would  shrink  from  sucli  an  attempt,  as  arrogant  and  pre- 
pBumptuous.  The  utmost  I  would  adventure  is  a  suggestion  (and 
this  is  offered  only  as  a  suggestion)  as  to  tlie  character  and  extent 
of  the  representHtiun  from  tlie  United  States.  Would  it  not,  then, 
be  a  proper  and  desiral>le  arrangement  that  each  state,  eacli  impor- 
tant prison  and  reformatory,  each  board  of  directors  of  such  penal 
or  correctional  institution,  each  board  of  state  charities,  each  social 
Bcience  association,  and  eoch  prison  disucipline  society,  should  com- 
mission and  send  one  representative  to  the  congress  ? 

IT.    QUESTIONS   PROPER   TO   BE  CONSIDERED   BY   THE   CONGRESS. 

The  great  function  of  the  international  congress  will  be  to  study, 

flietennine  and  embody,  in  terse,  clear,  ringing  propositions  that 

carry  their  own  evidence  along  witli  them,  tliose  broad  principles 

of  organization  and  discipline  which  may  be  made  to  underlie,  as 

an  immovable  basia,  and  permeate,  as  a  living  force,  all  systems  of 

penitentiary  and  reformatory  treatment,  however  such  systems  may 

be  modified  in  their  details  by  the  institutions,  traditions  and  gen- 

[eral  spirit  of  the  different  natioualttics  iti  which  they  may  he  found. 

will  only  add,  that,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  interrogatories  in  the 

[circular  letters  sent  out  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  an  international 

[congress,  I  received  suggestions  of  topics  deemed  suitable  for  dis- 

[cussion  by  such  congress  to  the  numljer  of  one  hundred  and  eleven, 

[all  of  which  J  togetlier  with  tlie  names  of  the  persons  pr<»pusing 

fthem,  will  be  found  in  full  in  Bcetiou  two  of  the  appendix  to  the 

[twenty -fiflli  annual  report  of  the  prison  association  of  New  York, 

[and  covering  between  four  and  five  closely  printed  pages  of  that 

document. 

V.    PEEPABATTON    FOR  THE   CONGRESS. 

As  I  write  these  pages,  the  time  draws  nigh  for  the  opening  of 
the  international  protestant  conference,  called  by  the  evangclieal 
alliance,  and  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York.     For  more  than 

I  two  years  the  notes  of  preparation  for  this  gathering  have  been 
heard,  and,  as  the  hour  of  its  realization  approaches,  tliey  become 
louder  and  more  frequent.     For  a  full  year  the  Rev.  Dr.  Philip 

[Schaff  has  gi%'en  his  time  and  energies  mainly  to  tliis  work,  sov- 
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eral  months  of  which,  in  1869,  he  devoted  to  earnest  labon  fir 
the  Buecess  of  the  conference  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  oooti- 
'  nent  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  done,  and  is  dxxD§, 
hy  this  eminent  scholar  and  divine,  bishop  McDvaine  is  now  act- 
ing as  the  representative  of  the  American  alliance  in  England, 
aiding  the  British  council  in  maturing  the  necessary  arrangementi 
Drs.  Buddington  and  Hidgeway  and  Prof.  Charlier  are  intnuted 
with  a  similar  commission  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Dr. 
MeOjsh  for  Canada,  all  of  whom  are  giving  as  much  time  to  the 
work  as  they  can  spare  for  the  purpose. 

The  above  statement  affords  a  basis  for  some  idea  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  making  such  preparations  for  an  international  peni- 
tentiary a:nd  reformatory  congress  as  will  be  found  absolutely 
indispensable  to  its  success.  Some  idea,  I  say ;  for  it  does  not  give 
the  full  measure  of  the  work.  The  international  religious  conference 
is  restricted,  on  the  western  continent,  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  on  the  eastern  continent  to  the  countries  of  £nrope. 
But  of  the  international  penitentiary  congress,  if  the  breadth  sug- 
gested in  a  former  paragraph  be  given  to  it,  "  the  field  '*  will  be, 
almost  literally,  "  the  world."  Besides,  states  and  governments,  as 
well  as  individuals  and  societies,  are  to  be  interested,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, enlisted  in  this  enterprise.  Committees  will  have  to  be 
organized  in  different  countries;  subjects  for  papers  agreed  upon 
and  assigned;  propositions  for  consideration  and  action  by  the 
congress  drawn  up ;  and  a  correspondence  conducted,  whose  pro- 
portions swell  into  positive  vastness.  From  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
Sir  John  Bowring,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  and  Miss  Mary  Carpen- 
ter, of  England ;  M.  de  Marsangy  and  M.  Corne,  of  France ;  Sig- 
nor  Scalia,  of  Italy;  Inspector  Bruiin,  of  Denmark;  and  Baron 
Von  Holtzendorff,  of  Prussia,  I  have  already  received  very 
decided  opinions  that,  since  this  movement  had  its  initiative  in 
America,  it  will  be  essential  to  its  full  success,  that  some  one  from 
tliis  country  undertake  a  mission  to  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  project  in  all  its  length,  and 
breadth,  and  promise  of  beneficent  results,  before  governments, 
prison  managers,  prison  inspectors,  prison  officers,  magistrates  con- 
nected with  the  criminal  administration,  and  private  citizens  inter- 
ested in  prison  reform,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  good-will  and 
cooperation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerations,  it  is  my  belief 
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that  a  commissioner  wonld  find  work  enough  to  fill  all  his  time 
and  task,  all  his  strength  of  miod  and  body,  from  (say)  the  first  of 
January  next  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress,  provided  the  time 
of  holding  it  be  not  nnreasonably  delayed.  The  only  objection 
that  occurs  to  me  as  likely  to  be  made  to  this  coui'sc  is  (he  diffi- 
culty of  raising  the  funds  (which  would  be  considerable)  necessary 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  mission  ;  but  this  is  a  difficulty  that 
will  vanish  before  the  first  serious  effort  to  overcome  it.  When 
an  object,  involving  an  outlay  of  money,  is  presented  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  only  question  that  need  be  asked  is:  "  la  the  object 
a  worthy  one  ?  Is  it  worth  the  money  that  will  be  rcquii-ed  to 
effect  it  ? "  If  the  object  be  one  that  crosses  men's  convictions,  you 
cannot  get  five  dollars  for  its  prosecution.  If  it  be  one  that , 
touches  the  heart  and  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
jjeople,  all  that  is  really  needed  to  accomplish  it  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  whether  the  sum  be  five  thousand  dollars  or  fifty 
thousand, 

VL   WHERE   8HALL   THE  CONGRESS  BE   HELD? 

One  of  the  interrogatories  propounded  in  the  circular  sent  out 
was:  *' Which  of  the  tliree  cities  —  London,  Paris  or  Dublin  — 
would  be  your  choice  for  the  sessions  of  the  congress!"  Of  ths 
persons  who  made  answer  to  the  circular  only  filly-nine  expressed 
their  wishes  as  to  the  place  of  the  congress.  Of  these,  thirty-nine 
(two-thirds)  voted  for  London,  eight  for  Paris,  seven  for  Dublin, 
two  for  Brussels,  two  for  New  York,  and  one  for  Geneva  or  Zurich, 
in  Switzerland. 

If  the  doctrine  that  majorities  are  to  rule  prevails,  the  question 
must  be  regarded  as  settled,  and  London  is  the  place  whei'e  the 
congress  is  to  be  held,  if  held  at  all.  But  baron  HoltzendorflT 
objects  strenuously  to  London,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  so  doing. 
It  is  but  fair  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  argument.  He  says  : 
*' Experience  has  shown  that  any  place  of  public  meeting  that 
might  be  chosen  enjoys  a  considerable  preponderance  when  people 
are  indiscriminately  admitted  as  members.  Take  Brussels  audi 
Belgium,  the  adherents  of  Pennsylvaniau  cellularism  would  have 
a  majority  by  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  Belgian  view. 
Take  London,  and  the  Belgians  would  complain  of  having  been 
voted  down  by  the  representatives  of  a  country  devoid  of  any 
experience  as  to  long  terms  of  isolation.  In  Paris  the  French 
would  aff'ord  no  information  at  all,  the  imperial  government  having 
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made  no  decided  step  toward  prison  reform.  The  beat  plan,  per- 
haps, would  be  to  select  Switzerland  —  Zurich,  or  Geneva,  or  aome 
such  place,  the  different  views  there  being  sufficiently  represented. 
If  any  resolutions  were  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  best  prison  system, 
they  would  enjoy  the  best  authority  when  discussed  on  the  neutral 
ground  of  Switzerland." 

Von  Holtzendorff  is  an  authority  from  whom  I  should  hesitate 
to  dissent,  were  it  not  that  he  makes  use  of  an  expression  which 
yields  the  whole  argument.  He  says  that  any  place  where  a  public 
meeting  is  held  enjoys  a  preponderating  influence,  "  when  jpeopU 
are  inducriminately  admitted  as  members^'*  To  this  it  is  a  snflS- 
cient  answer,  that  "people"  are  not  to  be  "indiscriminately 
admited  as  members."  The  congress  cannot  be  a  mass  meeting. 
It  must  be  a  delegated  body,  composed  of  members  representing 
constituencies,  the  representation  being  regulated  upon  some  prin- 
ciple that  will  give  a  fair  field  and  an  equal  chance  to  all.  In  a 
congress  thus  constituted,  no  nation  could  have  any  undue  advan- 
tage ;  and  the  only  actual  advantage  that  could  accrue  to  one  over 
others  would  be  through  the  more  general  and  more  punctual 
attendance  of  her  delegates;  but  to  this  she  would  be  fairly 
entitled  on  the  score  of  the  greater  fidelity  of  her  representatives. 

The  argument  of  Professor  Von  Iloltzendorff  against  London 
being  thus  disposed  of,  I  will  venture  to  offer  two  considerations 
which  seem  to  me  to  weigh  strongly  in  favor  of  that  city. 

The  first  is,  that  if  the  British  colonics  and  British  East  Indies 
are  admitted  to  representation,  in  addition  to  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  number  of  English 
speaking  delegates  will,  in  all  probability,  greatly  exceed  that  of 
the  whole  body  of  delegates  to  whom  other  languages  are  vernac- 
ular. This,  if  soj  would  seem  to  give  a  sort  of  title  to  meet  in 
some  place  where  English  itself  is  the  vernacular. 

The  second  is  more  important,  and  to  my  apprehension  decisive. 
The  usefulness  of  the  congress  will  very  much  depend,  especially 
BO  far  as  the  education  of  public  opinion  is  concerned,  on  the 
publicity  given  to  its  proceedings  by  the  public  press.  The  prese 
of  London  is  able,  earnest,  alert,  eager  to  publish  important  news, 
and  liberally  provided  with  trained  and  accomplished  reporters. 
General  Pilsbury  has  well  expressed  my  view  in  a  single  sentence, 
occurring  in  his  letter  in  response  to  the  circular.  He  says :  "  As 
to  the  city  in  which  the  congress  should  be  held,  I  suppose  London 
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wonld  be  preferred  by  most  of  the  delegates  from  North  America; 
and  a  very  good  reason  for  selecting  that  place  is,  that  the  proceed- 
ings would  be  more  promptly  and  folly  reported  in  the  great 
newspapers  published  there,  which  have  a  world-wide  circulation." 
To  which  I  would  add,  that  the  reports  of  the  London  press  could 
be  transferred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  our  American  and  Canadian 
papers,  without  the  labor  and  expense  of  translation,  b\"  which 
means  probably  ten  times  as  much  intelligence  regarding  the 
doings  of  the  congress  would  find  its  way  to  the  public  on  this 
Bide  the  Atlantic,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  reports  were  origin^ 
ally  published  in  French  or  German, 


I 


Vn.    WHEN   SHALL   THE  CONGRESS   TAKE   PLACE? 

The  circular  letter,  to  whicli  reference  has  already  been  several 
times  made  in  this  paper,  was  sent  out  about  midsummer  of  last 
year.  The  judgment  of  the  persona  addressed  was  asked,  among 
other  things,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  congress  might  be  most 
advantageously  held !  On  this  point  tliere  were  but  fifty  rei^ponses, 
twenty-three  of  which  were  for  1870,  and  twenty-seven  for  either 
1871  or  1872.  Of  course,  the  present  year  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  I  presume  tho  ehiHce  now  lies  between  the  autumn  of  1871 
and  the  early  summer  of  1872,  My  own  conviction  is,  decidedly, 
that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  preparation  and 
the  great  distances  from  each  other  of  many  of  the  points  between 
which  correspondence  will  have  to  be  carried  on,  that  the  month 
of  June,  1872,  is  the  earliest  date  at  whicli  it  would  be  safe  to  fix 
the  meeting  of  the  congress;  besides,  a  strong  desire  has  been 
expressed  by  several  of  my  English  correspondents  that,  if  the 
congress  meets  in  London,  it  should  meet  in  June,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  as  they  believe  that  many  of  the  membera 
of  tho  British  legislature  would  avail  tlicmselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  its  sessions,  and  that  so  a  wider  interest  wotild  he 
awakened  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  and  a  more  vigorous 
impulse  would  be  given  to  it  than  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  be 
the  case, 

Vm.    CX>NCLUBI0N, 

I  have  now  discharged  —  would  that  I  could  have  more  worthily 
discharged -— the  duty  laid  upon  mc  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments ;  and  I  will  close  with  an  earnest  expression  of  my  belief 
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that,  by  collecting  and  diffasing  information,  by  settling  principleii 
by  quickening  the  public  interest,  and  by  educating  public  opinion 
on  qneetiouB  connected  with  penitentiary  and  reformatory  diad- 
pline,  the  international  congress  will  form  an  era  in  the  progreis 
of  this  great  and  vital  interest  of  society. 
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XXII.  Historical  Sketch  of  National  and  Ii^ternattonal  Peni- 

TKNTIABY    CoNFERKNCES    m    EoBOPE   AND    AMERICA."*^ 
By  Slguor  Mabtimo  BKLTiiAKt  Scalu,  Inspector  of  PiieooB  in  Italf. 

If  there  is  a  eocial  question  which,  by  its  iruportance  and 
intrinsic  relations,  deserves  to  be  examined  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, it  is  undoubtedly  the  question  of  criminal  delinquency. 
Aitor  having  been  overloi>ked  for  centuries,  and  abandoned  almost 
to  the  cruel  handling  of  the  hangman  or  of  the  lowest  prison 
keepers,  this  delicate  question  has  now  entered  into  tlie  field  of 
science,  and  will  soon  form  a  most  important  part  of  anthropology. 

What  is  crime?  All  the  codes  will  answer  that  crime  is  the 
infringement  of  tlic  law;  and  a  unanimous  vote  has  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  its  puniahment  and  acknowledged  the  right  of 
inflicting  it.  As  to  the  origin  of  that  right,  the  nature  of  pun- 
ishnient  and  the  object  which  it  is  intended  to  attain,  opinions 
vary,  and  the  discrepancies  are  broad,  and  do  not  seem  to  approach 
to  an  adjustnient.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  this 
labyrinth.  However,  this  concordant  definition  of  crime,  as 
taken  in  its  external  characters,  is  not  sufficient  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  positive  legislation.  What  is  crime  to  its  perpetra- 
tors? Such  is  the  question  that  I  invariably  put  to  myself  on  my 
visits  to  places  of  punishment  and  in  my  interviews  with  crimi- 
nals or  convicts  of  the  darkest  hue,  and  they  always  bring  to  my 
mind  Howard^s  beautiful  pages.  AVhat  is  crime  to  those  who  com- 
mit it?  Is  it  neurosis  f  Is  it  a  kind  of  moral  disedaef  Is  it  the 
i?nj?ul^on  from  t/ie  hearty  in  a  had  man,  from  hu  very  hoy  hood  f 
Is  it  the  discloBure  of  impiety  which  never  leaves  its  victims  t  Is 
it  a  terrihle  budget^  which  must  he  paid  to  the  ff alleys  or  the  gal- 
lows  f  Is  it  the  effect  of  the  anger  of  God  which  has  hardened 
the  heart  f  Is  it  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  social  organi- 
zation, of  which  the  culprit  hecomes  the  instrument  T  Is  it  an 
accidental  and  isolated  fact,  or  is  it  caused  by  uniform  laws, 
prepared  by  various  elements,  and  developed  by  particular  ck*- 
cumstances?  I  may  be  miBtaken,  gentlemen,  but  it  seems  to 
me  so  palpable  that  the  careful  consideration  of  this  question 
ought  to  be  onr  point  of  departure,  that  if  I  were  to  adopt  a  dif- 
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ferent  method  I  would  tlion  act  blind-folded,  and  do  like  the  doc- 
tor who  labore  at  the  making  up  of  his  prescription,  before  he  has 
made  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  which  he  is  culled  to  cure.  As 
I  understand  this  question,  until  we  shall  liave  studied  crime  in  its 
per[)etrator8  and  in  all  its  relations  and  different  aspects,  we  will 
never  be  able  to  discover  the  best  means  to  prevent  or  correct  it, 
nor  can  wo  say  that  penitentiary  science  has  made  any  great 
progress. 

Convicts  must  be  studied  in  their  outward  manifestations 
because,  by  examining  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  we  shall 
discover  what  we  aim  at  —  truth.  Leaving  aside  all  abstract  speca- 
latioiis  and  uncertain  theories,  it  is  requisite  that,  in  moral  science, 
we  should  follow  the  same  path  that  has  been  so  advantageously 
taken  in  the  study  of  natural  science.  To  this  object,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  directed  all  individual  and  collective  efforts,  because 
moral  facts,  as  well  as  those  wliich  are  called  natural  facts,  have 
a  cause  so  to  be. 

Penitentiary  science  has  now  been  in  existence  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury ;  but  what  or  where  are  the  treasures  gathered  by  experience? 
"What  are  the  facts  that  can  be  held  as  constant?  How  has  it 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  other  social  problems?  Many 
reforms  have  been  adopted  in  the  various  criminal  legislations,  in 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe ;  many  more  are  claimed  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  of  public  morals,  of  social  interest;  but 
the  speaking  figures  and  statistics  of  crime  have  not  been  oAen 
looked  at,  and  temporary  prejudices  or  unsound  convictions  have 
prevailed  instead. 

For  the  last  fifty  years,  the  efliciency  of  the  different  peniten- 
tiary systems  has  been  carefully  debated,  but  that  question  has 
not  yet  made  much  progress ;  and,  at  present,  as  was  the  case  a  long 
time  ago,  the  champions  of  different  schools  are  ranged  in  the 
field  of  abstractions,  to  go  over  the  same  arguments,  and  to 
allege,  on  both  sides,  the  same  facts  and  experiments.  Though 
chains  have  been  broken,  though  corporal  punishment  has  been 
abolished,  though  the  prisoner  receives  a  better  treatment  than 
heretofore,  though  indulgence  and  leniency  have  now  super- 
seded the  severity  of  punishment,  nobody  can  tell  me  whether, 
and  how  far,  tliis  humanitarian  spirit  has  stopped  the  cor- 
rupting current  of  guilt;  what  have  been  the  effects  of  such  or 
such  other  punishment;  and  none  can  inform  me  why  they  have 
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deemed  it  better  to  be  more  lenient  or  more  severe;  and  tlie  prob- 
lem about  relapse  still  remains  unsulved, 

Tbe  study  of  the  prisoner  is  the  greatest  need  still  felt  after  so 
many  yeai's  of  toil  and  debate;  we  have  jui^t  reached  that  |X)int 
where  we  should  have  commenced  because,  at\er  so  much  labor, 
we  have  only  reached  an  empty  space.  Why  is  thi  progress  of 
prison  reform  so  slow  and  imperfect  t  and  what  is  the  cause  of  so 
mvch  discrepanei/  of  systems^  when  the  greatest  unity  of  views  is 
necessary  and  might  secure  success  f  These  same  queetions  were 
raised  many  years  ago  by  two  eminent  writers  on  penal  matters, 
Messieurs  Ducp^tiaox  and  Russell,  the  former  inspector-general 
uf  prisons  in  Belgium,  and  the  latter  holding  the  satne  position  in 
England.  They  thought  that  to  remedy  that  fault,  it  would  bo 
enough  to  meet  and  come  to  some  understanding  —  to  communi- 
cate to  each  other  their  respective  objections  and  the  results  already 
obtained.  They  concluded  to  call  a  great  meeting,  a  proposition 
ch«?er fully  greeted  by  all.  However,  tliis  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  prison  question  was  brought  before  a  gathering  of  highly  talented 
men.  Since  the  year  1835,  the  Swiss  association  of  public  utility 
had  joined  this  question  to  the  subject  of  pauperism,  and  occa- 
pioiied  a  very  important  and  lively  debate.  At  the  French  Insti- 
tute, in  1835,  the  celebrated  Beranger  de  la  DrSme  gave  hints  as  to 
the  best  method  for  a  penitentiary  system.  At  the  two  Italian 
congresses  held  at  Florence  and  Lucca,  in  1842-43,  the  question 
of  penitentiary  reforms  was  started  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
and  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  science  in  Paris,  Messieurs  de  Chateauneuf,  Lucas  and  de 
Tocqueville  were  treating,  most  extensively  and  with  great  learn- 
ing, this  very  subject  which  at  that  time  was  attracting  the 
greatest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  the  year 
1845,  the  congress  which  liad  been  proposed  by  Ducpetiaux  was 
opened  at  Frankfort  on  the  Rhine,  The  United  States  of  America, 
England,  France,  Italy,  Prussia  and  other  nations  were  well  repre- 
sented at  that  great  meeting,  which  consisted  of  about  eighty 
members.  After  three  days  of  debate,  among  other  resolutions, 
the  assembly  declared  that  '*  the  system  of  continued  solitary 
con  fin  emeu  t  should  be  applied  to  convicts  and  prisoner  serv- 
ing only  for  a  short  term;  that  this  aggravatioa  of  punish- 
mout  should  diminish  the  term  of  the  penalty  lUelf;  that  the 
penal   codes  should   be   revised  and   made  to  harmonize;   that 
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the  prison  inspectors  and  commissioners  of  surveiUanos  shonld 
extend  their  duties  to  a  wider  application ;  and  tliat  protectire 
associations  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  become  the  neceaaary 
instrumentality  for  penitentiary  reforms." 

A  second  congress  met  in  the  following  year  (1847)  at  BmsBelfli 
which  was  attended  by  more  than  200  members,  who  represented 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  the  two  hemispheres.  A  good 
many  reports  were  read  there,  viz. :  on  the  condition  of  the  prisons 
in  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Italy,  France,  etc. ;  and,  after  three 
days  of  the  most  interesting  discussions,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  and  passed,  viz. :  ''  That  it  is  essential  that  honses 
of  correctional  education  for  young  delinquents,  on  thjs  syatem  of 
temporary  individual  confinement,  should  be  instituted,  having  aliso 
the  privilege  of  placing  the  said  young  culprits  in  agricultural  col- 
onies, or  authority  to  bind  them  with  good  and  honest  farmers  and 
mechanics,  through  the  protective  associations;  that  the  inner 
service  of  the  prisons  should  be  intrusted  to  two  classes  of  agents, 
menial  and  moral;  that  the  latter  class  should  be  well  prepared 
for  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties  by  a  sort  of  appren- 
ticeship; and  that  religious  or  philanthropic  protective  associations 
should  also  give  their  help  to  refonn  the  penitentiary  system." 

However,  extraordinary  political  events  came  to  interrupt  those 
interesting  labors ;  hut  the  seeds  had  been  cast  on  a  good  soil^  and 
were  not  tardy  in  their  germination.  An  international  congress  of 
philanthropy  was  called  again  in  Brussels  in  1856,  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  another  meeting  should  take  place,  iu  the  following 
year,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Rhine ;  and  that  noble  city  did  joyfully 
greet  some  of  the  same  eminent  men  who  had  joined  the  congress 
held  there  in  1846,  and  who  were  called  again  together  to  deter- 
mine certain  difficult  questions,  and  especially  the  vital  question 
concerning  penitentiary  reforms.  This  congress  also  was  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  and  select  band  of  philanthropists  and 
scientific  men  from  all  parts.  Every  body  knows  the  precions 
publications  edited  by  that  congress,  in  two  volumes,  containing 
the  records  of  many  propositions  and  suggestions  made  during 
that  session,  and  of  certain  views  expressed  by  some  members  of 
that  assembly,  highly  interesting  for  their  philanthropic  bearings. 

The  congress  held  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  in  1857,  went  fjBir 
beyond  all  that  had  been  done  at  all  previous  meetings,  and  the 
main  resolutions  adopted  there  were  the  following:  The  appli- 
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cation  of  continual  solitary  confinement  even  to  prisoners  who 
have  to  serve  a  long  term:  Reduction  of  one-third  of  t!ie  penalty 
by  serving  the  term  in  solitary  confioement;  Application  of  soli- 
tary confinement  even  to  juvenile  delinqiientB,  but  only  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  ordinary  regime  in  tlie  house  of  correction : 
The  institution  of  penal  agricultural  housea  for  old  or  invalid 
culprits^  and  for  those  to  whom  solitary  confinement  could  not  be 
applied  without  inconvenience:  Abolishment  of  corporal  punish- 
ments, of  supplementary  penalties,  and  of  public  labor  :  Amend- 
ment of  the  law  of  surveillance^  so  as  not  to  hinder  the  action  of  the 
protective  associations :  A  uniform  method  in  the  administration  of 
prisons  under  the  direction  of  one  single  department :  Apprentioe- 
ship,  that  is,  special  education  and  training,  for  the  keepers: 
Establishment  of  intermediate  institutions  between  imprisonment 
and  full  liberty  for  habitual  criminalsj  and  for  those  who,  having 
been  discharged,  have  no  means  to  support  themselves,  and  find  no 
occupation :  Publication,  at  stated  periods,  of  printed  reports  in 
regular  forms^  so  that  they  may  be  compared,  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  prisons  and  the  results  obtained  therein,  especially  in 
prisons  for  solitary  confinement,  A  charter  was  strongly  recom- 
mended for  an  international  philanthropic  association^  whose  object 
would  be  to  bring  together  men  from  all  countries,  devoted  to  the 
work  of  relieving  and  improving  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people; 
and  who  would  also  communicate  tlieir  views  to  each  other  on  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  in  order  to  arrive,  in  a  more  easy  way,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  certain  problems  more  intimately  connected  with  crime  and 
misery, 

Now,  if  we  paose  a  little  while  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the 
work  done,  and  of  all  past  efforts  and  experience  —  alaSj  gentlemen, 
we  shall  find  that  these  fruits  are  very  scanty.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  tbllow  up,  in  a  short  paper,  the  history  of  penitentiary  reforms, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  conferences  the  credit  to  which  they  are 
entitled  for  their  laboi^s.  Much  less  am  I  willing  to  ignore  their 
great  influence  on  the  progressive  advancement  made  in  the  premises* 

But  at  a  rapid  glance  on  the  present  condition  of  the  peniten- 
tiaiy  question,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  of  contiuual  solitary 
confinement,  enforced  against  both  juvenile  and  adult  prisoners 
during  the  whole  term  of  their  puniahraent,  instead  of  gaining  is 
losing  ground  every  day;  I  think  also  tlrat  the  revision  of  penal 
laws  is  proceeding  very  slowly  and  with  uncertainty;   that  the 
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protective  and  surveillance  associations  have  become  lukewarm ;  and 
that  the  apprenticeship  or  special  training  of  the  keepers  and  the 
appointment  of  the  moral  agents  have  remained  mere  wishes.  I 
notice  some  penal  agricultural  establishments,  but  they  are  not  for 
chronic  invalids,  or  for  those  to  whom  solitary  confinement  might 
prove  prejudicial.  Corporal  punishment  has  not  been  wholly  and 
everywhere  abolished,  and  irksome,  unproductive  labor  is  still  in  fill/ 
force.  I  cannot  discover  any  miracles  from  the  intermediate  institu- 
tions for  imreformed  delinquents,  or  for  discharged  prisoners  out  of 
employment  and  without  means.  From  the  statistical  tables  of 
various  countries  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  exact  and  uniform 
data  in  their  details,  which  alone  would  make  them  interesting ;  and 
the  international  philanthropic  association,  toward  which  more  than 
one  hundred  influential  members  of  the  last  congress  at  Frank- 
fort had  promised  their  encouragement,  has  not  secured  the 
important  and  noble  aim  to  which  it  was  destined, 

"When  Ducpetiaux  conceived  the  first  idea  of  a  penitentiary 
congress,  he  thought,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  a  mutual 
understanding  would  be  a  very  easy  matter,  as  it  would  have 
been  enough  to  meet  and  communicate  their  views  to  each  other, 
with  the  various  results  of  their  respective  experiments. 

At  the  other  congress,  held  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  seven  years 
afterward,  Professor  Mittermaier  acknowledged  also  that  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  existed;  and  while  he  wished  to  come  to 
an  understanding,  he  did  not  place  much  reliance  on  a  speedy 
result,  and  ho  thought  that  they  were  far  distant  from  the  object 
at  which  they  were  aiming. 

But  the  arguments  on  penitentiary  reforms  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  conferences  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  Allow  me, 
gentlemen,  to  make  some  remarks  about  what  has  been  otherwise 
done  in  a  local  sphere,  and  you  will  easily  perceive  that  the  results 
have  not  proved  much  better.  A  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  social  knowledge  has  been  founded  in  England  since  the  year 
1857;  in  all  its  annual  meetings  the  penitentiary  question  has 
always  been  considered  as  one  of  vital  importance,  and  men  of 
great  intelligence  and  practical  activity  have  largely  contributed 
toward  its  progress.  But  where  are  the  results  obtained  from 
such  labors?  At  those  meetings  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
has  been  held  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime ;  many  rem- 
edies have  been  suggested,  but  the  wound  is  still  bleeding ;  and 
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grag-%hop3  and  bar-rooms  are  as  flourishing  as  ever.  The  XrUh 
peaiteutiary  ajstern  has  been  declared  better  than  the  Knglish  sys- 
tem ;  a  police  inspection  or  surveillance  iias  been  recouimendcd ; 
books  for  the  registering  of  habitiiial  delinquents  have  been  pro- 
nounced necessary;  juvenile  delinquency  lias  been  denounced 
almost  with  terror;  but  the  desired  reforms  and  provisions  of  law 
are  still  awuited.  Something  indeed  was  done,  when  the  evil 
presented  itself  in  an  alarming  way.  The  Knglisti  statistical 
tables  continue  to  be  published  on  stereotyped  forms  of  many 
years' staudingj  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  urgent  demands 
of  science.  We  might  repeat  to-day  the  very  slgnifieent  words 
uttered  ten  years  ago  by  Kinnaird:  **  What  have  we  done^  what 
are  ice  doing^  to  control  the  predisposing  causes  of  crime  t  But  little^ 
J  am  qfraid,^^ 

The  Swiss  association  of  public  usefulness,  which  met  at  Geneva 
in  1863,  examined  also  the  penitentiary  question  ;  and  the  report 
made  by  Dr.  L.  II.  Gosae,  deserves  great  attention  on  account  of 
the  many  facts  contained  and  the  wise  remarks  which  accompany 
them.  In  his  report,  he  recommended  the  application  of  solitary 
confinement  to  prisoners  awaiting  trial,  and  to  convicts  sentenced  to 
not  nmre  than  one  years  imprisonment;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
the  said  report  was  acted  upon  at  that  meeting. 

In  the  year  1865,  an  international  congress  for  the  encourage* 
ment  of  social  knowledge  met  at  Berne,  and  they  took  up  again 
this  subject  Many  countries  and  various  scientific  associationg 
^  were  represented  there.  Many  speakers  took  the  floor,  and  the 
■  various  penal  systems  had  their  advocates.  The  Irish  system  had 
the  most  of  them.  But  that  congress  adjourned  without  giving 
any  decided  opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

With  the  view  of  adoptingsome  fimdamental  principles,  a  society 
was  fuunded  in  Switzerland  in  1807,  for  the  forwarding  of  peni- 
tentiary reforms.  Its  framcrs  and  originators  were  Messieurs  Kiihne 
of  St.  Gall,  Miiller  of  Lencsburg,  and  Wegraann  of  Zurich ;  and 
it  was  framed  on  the  model  of  the  German  society  established  at 
Stuttgard  in  1863.  A  series  of  questions  was  proposed  for  gradual 
examination  at  the  successive  meetings  of  the  association.  I  may 
add  that  that  series  was  in  two  different  parts;  one  relating  to* 
legislative  matters,  and  the  other  to  subjects  of  public  economy  — 
I  all  deserving  the  most  serious  attention.  In  the  first  part,  there 
are  many  queries  made  with  the  object  of  harmonizing  criminal  legia- 

-    lation  with  the  expiation  of  the  penalty  ;  and,  in  the  second  part^ 
i  36 
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holding,  as  already  decided,  the  queBtion  on  the  prison  system  h 
favor  of  that  generally  adopted  in  Switzerland.  Certain  other 
questions  were  introduced  for  public  debate,  and  amonf;  them  these: 
"  Whether  prisoners^  when  arrested^  (should  he  placed  at  fird  ii 
Boliiary  confinement ;  whether  good  hehavior  can  Justify  the  dii- 
charge  of  prisoners  ;  whether  ill  behaved  convicts  sAoiUd  he  pUuxi 
in  special  prisons;  whether  places  of  punishment  should  hati 
farming  lands  attached ;  and  whether  the  structure  qf  the  huili- 
ings  should  he  thatoftlie  panopticon  of  Bentham^'*  etc.,  etc.  The 
congress  concluded  by  recommending  centralization  in  the  direction 
of  the  penitentiary  service,  andtlie  publication  of  statistical  tables, 
all  made  out  on  the  same  basis. 

In  the  following  years,  1868  and  1869,  the  same  association  held 
its  annual  meetings  at  Lensburg  and  St.  Gall.  At  the  first 
place  the  director,  Mr.  Kiihne,  dwelt  at  length  on  the  necessity  of 
having  uniform  statistical  tables,  of  which  he  traced  with  skillful 
hand  the  main  features.  Forrer  spoke  of  protective  societies,  and 
Miiller  about  the  need  of  greater  harmony  in  the  criminal  codes  of 
Switzerland.  At  the  meeting  at  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Vaucher  Cr^ 
mieux  read  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  Irish  prison  sj'stem ; 
Forrer  gave  the  history  of  the  Swiss  protective  society ;  Buchi 
suggested  the  founding  of  a  correctional  asylum  for  jnvenile 
delinquents.  "We  wish  a  long  and  prosperous  life  to  that  newly 
born  association,  and  wish  also  that  Mr.  Kiilme's  motion  may  be 
favorably  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  prison  statistical 
tables  of  Switzerland  may  soon  be  published,  as  a  continuation  to 
tlie  very  ingenious  essay  by  Dr  Orelli. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Swiss  association  was  founded,  the 
German  society  also  had  its  beginning,  under  a  similar  title ;  and 
they  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  ^Dresden,  in  1867.  At  the  opening 
of  that  respectable  assembly,  there  was  a  general  outcry  in  refer- 
ence to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  public  prisons  in  all  Germany ; 
and  they  pointed  at  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  management  qf 
the  prisons  a  more  uniform  and  central  direction^  and  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  prison  statistics  a  greater  unity  of  investigation. 
It  was  suggested,  also,  to  give  to  the  s\iperintendents  of  large  penal 
establishments  the  supervision  also  of  the  smaller  ones.  Solitary 
confinement  was  adopted  as  a  fundamental  system.  They  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  of  shutting  up  in  work-hotises  insolvent  d^tars^ 
and  of  transporting  into  exile  convicts  that  could  not  he  rearmed. 
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Yet  how  many  of  these  resolutions  will  receive  the  sanction  of  pul> 
lie  opinion  and  of  the  proper  legislative  bodies,  time  only  will  teli 

The  short  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  on 
other  congresses  of  less  importance.  But  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  international  statistical  congress, 
and  J  referring  to  that  part  which  concerns  penitentiary  subjects,  I 
cannot  but  exclaim,  **  What  have  we  obtained  ? " 

"What  the  object  of  such  a  congi'e&s  should  be,  has  been  clearly 
established  by  the  congress  of  Brussels  in  1853.  It  is  to  jind  and 
introduce  unity  in  official,  statistics^  so  that  the  resitUs  inay  he 
compared. 

The  congress  of  Paris,  io  1855,  gave  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor 
qfhavififf  a  uniform  compilation  of  peniUntiwry  %tati%i%m;  and  it 
was  decided  tJmt  they  should  he  preceded  by  accurate  information 
in  relation  to  t/ie  penal  system  ^  to  the  various  degrees  of  punish^ 
fnenty  to  pardons^  etc,  A  sort  of  outline  was  even  traced,  while 
a  series  of  questions,  the  solution  of  which  was  demanded,  had 
been  so  formulated  as  to  obtain  the  most  concise  and  accurate 
answers. 

The  expression  of  such  a  desire  could  not  be  more  legitimate. 
However,  if  any  of  you»  gentlemen,  have  been  laboring,  since  that 
time,  to  put  together  the  several  statistical  publications,  he  must, 
like  myself,  have  met  with  very  great  difeappointraent  That 
earnest  appeal  met  only  with  silence,  and  silence  was  exchanged 
by  the  successive  conferences. 

However,  as  prison  statistics  are  intimately  connected  with 
judiciary  statistics,  since  the  congress  of  Paris  in  1855,  that  of 
Vienna  in  1857,  and  that  of  London  in  ISGO,  there  has  been  con- 
stantly demanded  uniformity  of  figures  and  of  researches  in  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  prisons  and  prisoners.  But  these  new 
Bolicitations  did  not  meet  with  a  better  ean 

By  the  congress  of  London  it  had  been  desired  that  the  statistics 
of  the  prisons  should  furnish  some  ideas  concerning  the  places  qf 
detention  and  t/w  penitentiaries ^  and  also  as  to  the  system,  the 
discipline  and  the  administration  of  the  same,  giving  in  the  mean- 
titne  all  possible  information  about  the  prisoners,  It  was  the 
same  resolution  passed  at  the  congress  of  Paris,  only  a  little  more 
restricted.     But  even  so,  nothing  or  very  little  has  been  obtained. 

At  the  statistical  congress  held  at  Florence  in  1866,  one  of  the 
Bubjecta  well  deb-ited  was  the  causes  of  deliriquency^   and   the 


^ 


jpf  Ti*:mA3r7m99  ir  rat  yjtraiffiZ. 

W*  TtJi7  ''■'''^  ""^^  '-•'^--^  «j»^  "r"  mm*  •3'.  «»TiniEiin2E- 
T'-'i^-t;  a  ''»*'''^  ▼«■  *•"''-  --.  'lis  rwr^f*:  •»!>.  iirT*  -fim 

vn  •■■'^  '.*■>- '/  '•.■..r->-f  T^/f.  yJ:» * »r  \^ ^  ^-k^tt  r?»*r  •w«-^*7^^k  ir«i:£iff- 
^>3t.:  v..v>»  'w.''^'.'^"-^^  c  r't  r^Mit  j'^Uf:'^^.    1 1.-=.  z-.c  z:±r2sec  iif  ^ 

«".'**^.  :^***    •  -•**'^   '-'^  -'    7'.':^  Tv-i-:*  pst^TVprt.  "/^K^iwwf 

O/^^rry'/r-*"  •:.*  5-/.>.t'>.j  ^;\r*.-«ft:  "Tl:*  st-'-ss*;*  of  sraxistxcSi 
i»cx-/r  4  7  w  /"t'**'.?  •%  'rrirr.*  vr-A  ^rrrJvLX,  a^i=:=i?trxtToa,  is  too 
Y.V.P',  x^y^r^-Ak^jTft.  :l:A  \..*:7HfjrH  v.-o  t, •:'::?.  r.«I«ted  :n  the  United 
^•4*/s*.^  Afv:r  Ik  !*r>*^  of  tT^rr-rT-rr.rw  year*.  I  znee?  mnin  witk 
tfi';  t-:7i'^*'o".  of  :/-:'/!:-K:n5  Tin:form  stat:5ticm!  data  concernii^ 
if*/;  j/->,r»A.  li-t  ft*.!!!,  everr  one  x:!!  coincide  with  your  opinioii 
tfia^  *'  tlui  l/u^nn  of  kfpria}.  pf^^momena  cnn  he  a^^riained  only  8y  A§ 
acc^/rout/iiir/n,  f:l//HJnfi^Mron  and  anahjM  cf  fact^J*  Bat  what  ■ 
tfi^i  f/;avin  t}i4t  Vi  much  power  of  will,  so  far,  has  been  repaid  bj 
y/  uu^hilhffifiUtry  Tf:knhh  ?  This,  gentleraen,  is  my  query  at  the 
pr'!ii':rit  moment,  and,  wliilc  I  am  laying  my  finger  npon  the  sore 
%yf,i^  you  will  |>leaj>c  to  Biig^est  the  remedy  for  it.  I  have  written 
on  thin  ^reat  ftuhje^-t  what  I  sincerely  think,  and  I  may  now  leite- 
late  it  witho»it  fear  or  hindrance.  Generally  speakinfr,  the  con- 
gre^HeH  were  mere  academies,  where  any  one  went  with  the  stock 
of  floods  whirrh  he  wanted  to  dispose  of,  and  left  with  the  same 
crjnvi/'tionH  which  he  entertained  before  those  conventions. 

Far  from  lookin;^  npon  those  great  assemblies  as  wholly  nsele«| 
I  miiHt  acknowledge  that  the  meeting  of  so  many  men  so 
diHtingiiiHhed  for  their  learning  and  virtnons  pnrposea,  and  the 
matiinl  interchango  of  ideas,  of  practical  views  and  projects  can- 
not fail  to  give  a  ]>owerfu1  impulse  to  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  widen  the  individual  horizon  beyond  the  sphere  of  each  indi- 
viduality. But  this  must  not  bo  the  only  object  we  aim  at.  The 
compact,  united  forces  of  eminent  men,  led  by  such  lofty  desireL 
must  necessarily  and  ultimately  attain  the  most  advantanoM 
results. 
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I  do  not 


pit  the 


propose  to  ask  any  thing  from  governments,  c 
comniuoication  of  positive  facte,  of  experiments,  wljioh  are  not ' 
the  exclasive  property  of  public  officialB^  bat  the  laAvful  inlieritance 
<»f  science  and  luimanity.  Founded  upon  this  right,  the  Cincinnati 
congresa  will  address  itself  to  the  governments  of  all  civilijsed 
conn  tries  J  and  demand  that  proper  delegates  be  sent  by  each  of 
them  to  some  determined  place,  and  at  a  time  to  be  fixed.  The 
delegates  so  elected  ought  to  establish  uniform  bases  on  which 
penitentiary  statistics  should  be  compiled,  and  to  propose  some 
tlieses  to  be  properly  treated  and  discussed,  aa  well  as  queries  to  be 
answered.  Such  a  programme  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  con- 
gress, which  will  thus  trace  the  regular  way  to  travel  upon* 

Having  thus  fixed  our  point  of  mutual  departure,  we  will  he 
able  to  understand  each  other  upon  every  point,  and  to  read  in 
the  sublime  book  of  nature.  The  investigations  made  on  such  a 
broad  scale  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science, 
which,  in  its  turn,  will  lead  us  to  other  searches ;  and  by  comparing 
facts  and  the  observations  made,  a  source  of  information  will  be  cre- 
ated to  which,  in  future,  statesmen  and  philosophers  may  safely 
recur.  To  begin  this  undertaking,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  Bolicit  from 
the  various  governments  the  necessary  informations  without  any  cost 
on  their  part,  and  to  publish  books  or  tracts,  in  which  the  goieral 
inter  eat  of  science  maybe  reconciled  with  the  special  interest  of 
each  country.  Such  was  the  wish  expressed,  some  thirty  yeara  since, 
by  the  celebrated  statesman  Quetelet,  and  which  I  beg  now  to  lay 
before  the  congress  sitting  at  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

To  a  moment  when  thousands  upon  thousands  of  precious 
youthful  lives  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  military  glory,  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  desolated  cities,  of  destroyed  centennial  monu- 
ments; on  deserted  fields,  formerly  so  luxuriantly  fertile;  we 
roust  hope  that  an  era  of  peace,  of  liberal  progress,  and  of  general 
enlightenment  will  soon  succeed.  To  the  enmity  of  rival  powers, 
the  brotherhood  of  peoples  tnust  be  opposed.  Old  Europe  will 
respond  with  enthusiasm  to  any  appeal  coming  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and^  most  a&suredly,  the  first  will  be  young  Italy, 
wl.ich,  from  the  tops  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  is  now  greeting 
the  rising  sun  of  her  new  era  I 
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XXni.   SXSFONSIBIIJTT  OF   SoCIETY  FOB  THE  OaUSEB   OV   GbDCX. 

Bj  J.  B.  BimHosB,  DJ).,  of  PenniylTinlA. 

Society  sustains  a  four -fold  relation  to  crime:  (1)  To  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals ;  (2)  to  those  who  are  crim- 
inals; (3)  to  the  prison  population;  and  (4)  to  the  liberated 
prisoners.  These  several  classes  differ  very  much  in  their  nnm- 
bers,  from  the  comparatively  small  class  —  the  imprisoned  —  to 
the  large  class  —  the  criminals  themselves;  and  the  Btill  lai^r 
body  from  whom  the  criminal  class  is  recruited. 

L  THB  EXPOSED   POPULATION. 

(a)  Helplessness. 

Of  the  above  four  classes,  the  most  clearly  defined  is  the  prison 
population.  Their  numbers  arc  definitely  known,  or  at  least  know- 
able,  as  also  are  their  offences.  If  now,  from  the  seventeen  thou- 
sand criminals  in  the  different  penitentiaries  and  state  prisons  of 
the  United  States  (1868),  we  can  get  an  answer  to  the  question : 
What  hrox^ht  you  herei  we  shall  have  made  a  great  advance 
toward  answering  th's  question :  WAat  is  the  responsibility  of 
society  for  the  causes  of  crime  t  Now,  what  is  their  answer  f  More 
than  twenty-eight  per  cent  tell  us  they  could  not  read  when  they 
entered ;  ninety-seven  per  cent  had  never  learned  a  trade  ;  those 
from  foreign  countries  number  twenty-eight  per  cent ;  those  under 
age  nearly  twenty-two  per  cent;  while  three  and  one-third  per 
cent  are  insane  and  feeble-minded.  Here  are  five  sources  of  crime 
—  ignorance,  imbecility,  want  of  a  trade,  youthful  inexperience, 
and  voluntary  exile. 

If  from  these  penitentiary  statistics  of  the  whole  country,  we 
pass  to  examine  those  of  the  common  jails  of  New  York  (1864), 
we  find  that  thirty-two  per  cent  could  not  read ;  seventy-two  per 
cent  were  without  a  trade;  fifty  per  cent  were  foreigners;  forty- 
nine  per  cent  were  left  orphans  before  they  were  fifteen  years  of 
age ;  and  fifty  per  cent  admitted  their  frequenting  gambling-houses, 
houses  of  ill-fame  and  grog-shops.     Here,  in  addition  to  ignorance, 
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orpbanage,  exile  and  want  of  a  trade,  we  have  gambling,  licen- 
tiousness and  interaperanee  aa  causes  of  crhne. 

Coming  etill  nearer  t^  tlio  honest  community,  and  thereforo 
Bearer  tliose  causes  of  crime  for  which  the  community  13  respon- 
sible^ let  us  bear  what  answer  is  given  by  ibo  inmates  of  our 
twenty-eight  reformatorie&,  including,  under  this  name,  industrial 
schools,  reform  schools,  farm  schools,  houses  of  refuge  and  juvenile 
apylums.  Their  average  number  of  inmates  in  1868  was  7,963, 
and  their  average  ago  a  few  days  less  tiiau  thirteen  years.  Of  thia 
number  sixty  per  cent  w^eiio  of  foreign  parentage,  fifty-five  per 
cent  orphans  and  half  orphans;  twenty-three  per  cent  used  liquor 
and  tobacco;  forty-three  per  cent  were  homeless  and  truant,  and 
twenty-seven  per  cent  wholly  illiterate.  There  is  a  sad  unilorraity 
in  these  respective  percentages,  and  a  still  sadder  uniformity  in 
the  directness  with  which  they  point  to  ignorance,  idleness,  homo- 
Iman^y  orphanage,  licentiousness  and  drunkenness  as  sources  of 
crime.  It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  these  causes  of  crime  are 
negative.  Tiiey  are  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  a  trade,  want 
of  work,  want  of  a  home,  want  of  friends,  want  of  mind  and 
want  of  parents.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  population,  from  whom 
most  of  the  natural  and  moral  defences  are  taken  away,  should  be 
tempted  and  talk  Such  helplessness  borders  on  hopelessness,  and 
nothing  remains  for  its  heii^  but  starvation  or  crime.  Crime  is 
the  last  resort  of  the  lielplcss  honest,  imless  society  provides  a 
refuge.  "  O  poverty  !  thou  art  Indeed  omnipotent!  Thou  grind- 
est  us  into  desperation  ;  thou  confound^t  all  our  boasted  and  most 
deep-rooted  principles ;  thou  lillest  us  to  the  very  brim  with  malicse 
and  revenge,  and  renderest  us  capable  of  acts  of  unknown  horror! 
May  I  never  be  visited  by  thee  in  the  fullness  of  thy  power  1" 

(5)  Orphanage, 

Of  1,553  children  received  at  Mottray,  297  were  illegitimatej 
705  orphans,  114  foundlings,  302  whose  parents  were  in  prison, 
214  of  parents  married  again,  and  90  whose  parents  were  living  in 
concubinage.  Take  away  Mettray,  and  what  choice  had  these 
innocents?  "Look,"  says  Dr.  Guthrie,  '*  at  the  history  of  tho 
children  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  original  ragged  school,  as  detailed 
in  some  of  the  animal  reports:  Found  homeless,  72;  with  tlie 
father  dead,  140 ;  mother  dead,  89 ;  deserted  by  parents,  43 ;  one 
or  both  parents  transported,  9  ;  fatherless,  with  drunken  mother*^ 


kM.  M :  hfcg^prs,  iTI :  Irao^ni  or  bdievted  fi>  be  t&e  diildres  cf 
0iii^<!«i.  2^."  Ontiuie  of  the  E^abiirzh  nc;^  sefaool  thesv  was 
£)r  rlutsv^  itTvi  uinm  iu»ther  home  3or  help.  &ther  nor  nsotiber.  Ib 
«A»nC;  ¥-i0df^j  hikd  iKat  op  these  dmdrcn  to  erxsKL  Thej  ■«■! 
lire.  «vl  X  rrimiruki  1%  odSered  m^MC  duuieaL 

Wh^t  kind  of  life  orpbu  p'Hs  ia  dciet  genenDr  ehooscv  ^^ 
tnXUywln^  fipprai  by  Mr.  Bmekv&T  ihow:  ^Ez^ttr  per  eeat  of 
the  hrti^ek  fstJtirtA  into  the  Vagffal^n  Hocne  at  Glangow^  Seot- 
iMKiy  in  l^^y  were  orphans  or  kall^ofphaosL  Serentr  per  ccat 
of  ail  femsUa  received  into  all  the  establi&hmeBti  in  LondoD,  in 
tbe  Mme  year,  were  also  either  orphans  or  half-orphansL'^  Ovt 
of  LS/iOO  er>mmitments  of  £etnales  in  Xew  York  eitj  (lS66)iy  2,340 
were  for  va^rraney — whidi  is  bat  another  name  for  bomeleaB  girli^ 
ipris  who  bare  already  lost  the  bloom  of  their  rirtne,  if  not  tbeir 
Tirtne  itself,  and  are  iteadilj  moring  on  toward  a  life  of  prosdtn- 
tion.  Bnt  no  statiiticSy  however  startling  their  ratios,  can  ecNiTej 
an  ade/jnate  idea  of  the  fearful  tendency  which  orphanage,  mmong 
the  ytffff  of  onr  cities,  has  toward  crime.  During  the  aame  jesr, 
M9  girlji,  lietween  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  were  imprisoned  lor 
petit  larceny.  Here,  then,  we  have  more  than  3,000  girls,  ont  of 
l&,^KKi  female  offenders  of  all  classes,  committed  to  theft  and 
lewdnens. 

Now  let  ns  look  at  the  crimes  of  boys.  I  quote  from  the  twenty- 
first  annual  report  of  the  prison  association  of  New  York,  becaase 
Mr«  \»rwAi%  figures,  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  belong  to 
that  year.  Out  of  24,329  male  commitments,  2,347  were  bojrs  for 
petit  larr^cny.  That  is,  one-tenth  of  the  offences  were  by  boys,  and 
tlire<;'frmrths  of  the  whole  number  of  petty  larcenies  committed 
were  c^;tnmittcd  by  the  same  juvenile  class.  Here,  then,  we  have 
pickfsd  uji,  by  the  police,  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  in  one  year, 
8,3IA  juvenile  thieves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  larger  number  of  unde- 
tOCtiKl,  mriht  of  them  orphans,  all  of  them  uucarcd  for.  So  much 
for  thoHO  who,  through  idleness,  friendlessness  and  homelessneaa, 
choose  the  Htroot  for  a  home  and  crime  for  a  means  of  living.  Many 
of  this  class,  it  is  true,  beg ;  but  the  limits  between  begging  and 
Stealing  are  very  narrow,  and,  when  begging  becomes  an  occnpa- 
tlon,  tlioy  disappear  altogether.  Professional  beggars  are  thieves 
in  disguise.  Their  children  can  hardly  be  said  to  steal ;  they 
merely  follow  the  occupation  of  their  parents.    Their  vagabond 
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lives  beget  in  them  beastly  appetites  and  liabits.  They  have  few 
ideas  of  propriety,  none  of  daintiness  or  self-restraint.  If  idle* 
ness  and  the  want  of  parents  and  homo  work  so  disastrous! j',  it  is 
safe  to  infer  that,  if  the^e  deficiencies  were  supplied,  we  slionld  at 
onee  drain,  if  not  dry  up,  tliese  sources  of  crime;  and  wlien  Red 
Hill  can  show  seventy  per  cent  of  recovery,  and  Mcttray  eighty- 
nine  per  cent,  no  comniunity  that  neglects  or  refuses  to  give  their 
methods  a  fair  trial  can  escape  the  responsibility  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  its  juvenile  criminals. 

(o)  Ignorance, 

Ignorance  is  a  Bource  of  crime.     It  operates  in  various  ways, 

—  firBt  to  expose  men  to  it,  and  then  to  prepare  men  for  it.  Tlio 
uncultivated  mind  is  weakened  by  non-n&e.  For  lack  of  ideas  it 
18  left  to  the  suggestions  of  the  animal  appetites  and  their  debas- 
ing and  corrupting  tendency.  In  a  land  of  books  and  scliools, 
ignorance  is  not  consistent  with  self-mspect  or  manliness;  even  the 
pitable  standard  set  up  in  our  prison  statistics — ^to  be  able  to  read 

—  is  far  above  many  of  the  adults  who  enter  their  walls  ;  but  when 
we  erect  the  higher  and  truer  one  — of  being  able  to  read  with 
facility  and  zest  —  such  proficiency  as  puts  knowledge  botli  as  a 
pastime  and  a  power  within  men's  reach  —  how  beggarly  is  the 
tliow  among  our  priison  population. 

Tlie  average  per  cent  of  the  state  prison  population  of  New 
York  (18G4)  that  could  not  read  was  32.  Now  admitting  that  the 
remainder  could  read,  and  not  disparaging  t!ie  quality  of  it,  the  per- 
centage stated  shows  eleven  times  more  ignorance  among  those  2500 
than  among  the  total  adult  population  of  the  state.  Only  three  per 
cent  of  those  outside  the  penitentiaries  could  not  read,  while  thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  those  inside  could  not.  Even  not  knowing  how  to 
read  is  eleven  times  more  likely  to  lead  to  crime  than  if  a  man  can 
read.*  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  non-prison  population  could 
read,  while  only  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  prison  population  could 
read.  Knowing  how  to  read  is  two-thirds  as  favorable  to  honesty 
as  not  knowing.  In  other  words,  knowledge  is  more  preventive  of 
crime  than  promotive  of  virtue. 

But  as  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  is  as  really  ignorance 
as  the  want  of  book-knowledge,  the  following  figures  from  Mr. 
Byers,  late  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  are  more  to  the 
point  as  to  the  influence  of  ignorance  upon  crime.     Out  of  2120 
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)«{i;f  *',':  *!/ v:--»<:ri*:,*,  Ifi  tK'r  AJoanj  j^r.itrr.tiarT.  the  ajErrcjate 
itutt^f^-r  hS  yr.»/>u*'.r*.  ^uriwji  x}ih  l^^t  txer.tr  rears  was  1S.3!>\  of 
•ifth'/r/i  10.770  v/<rr'r  f/,r*:i;rii  iK^rn.  Formidable  as  snch  Dcmbers 
iir^j  in  th^iir  A\*\frf»\f**T\\hu».,  we  must  not  be  hastv  or  Lar^ii  in  tak- 
if*/  »jji  a  rt'.\tT*>uoh  ftijr*Iri-t  "tlie  stranger."  The  excess  is  local  — 
I'f\\*i'/Au[f  th':  M:a  porta  and  lines  of  emi<rration.  For  while  the 
iftiu'.rhl  hvo.rn^fo.  for  th'j  fro un try  h  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  foreigri- 
\Htru  crirninaU  to  »4evcntyi-two  i>f:r  cent  of  native-bom.  in  Nevada 
fh<?  forcip;fi  born  criminals  are  fifty-six  per  cent;  yet  in  Georgia, 
Aluharna  ari'l  KoiitJi  (y'arolina,  they  are  only  one  per  cent.  There 
in,  how(tv<!r,  an  ttxcjwA^  and  to  acr^Mint  for  it,  let  us  look  at  the 
tumnimUiur.i'M  that  an;  a;rainbt  forci^nent 

'I'hcy  coMH?  h<jr«  an  Htrari^orn,  often  sick,  almost  always  poor ;  they 
havfi  fiiw  frididH  to  nuMst  them,  greet  them,  or  care  fur  them  ;  they 
aro  lp;nurant  of  our  language,  our  laws  and  our  customs  —  withont 
a  |»hir(i  in  whirh  to  livn,  to  work  or  to  woi*ship;  and,  if  they  remain 
hi  (lur  cll!(!H,  m  nniny  of  thoni  do,  they  are  always  exposed  to  the 
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worst  classes  of  both  their  own  and  oirr  coiiotrjnnen.  Is  itstrango 
that,  with  all  sjDipathy  and  support  withdrawn,  these  exiles  shoidd 
despond  and  fall  to  drinking,  or  despair,  and  commit  crimot  The 
loss  of  ten  dollars,  through  a  sailor  boardiog-house  or  a  fraud- 
ulent ticket  agent,  may  make  the  difitirence  between  a  thrifty 
farmer  in  Wificonsin,audan  inmate  of  Sing  Sing,  As  the  Asylum 
of  the  poor  of  all  nations,  the  United  States  are  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  a  philanthropic  legislation  respecting  immigrants. 
The  famine  of  Ireland  threw  thousands  of  paupers  and  the  pro- 
duct of  pauperism  on  our  shores  —  the  immigration  since,  though 
less  depressed  in  character,  is  still  a  poor,  if  not  a  pauper,  immi- 
gration ;  and  only  in  a  modified  sense  can  it  be  satd,  that  this  is 
not  the  character  of  all  our  foreign  influx,  whether  the  stream  ia 
fed  by  the  coolies  of  China,  the  cotters  of  Ireland,  or  the  peasants 
of  Germany.  Most  of  them  live  so  near  the  line  of  pauperism 
at  home,  that  on  reaching  our  shores,  with  neither  home,  employ- 
ment nor  capital,  thousands  fall  below  the  dead-line  of  life, 
with  no  record  but  the  mortuary  or  criminal  register.  But  no 
words  can  speak  lor  these  exiles  as  do  the  following  facts  and 
figures,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  commuaiomra  ofemigra- 
tioiu 

Emigrants  provided  with  food  and  lodgings, 18,288 

Emigrants  provided  with  situations, 36,293 

Emigrants  relieved,  forwarded,  etc., 73,187 

Society  must  keep  this  population  from  approaching  the  dead- 
line. The  commissionei^s  of  emigration  have  done  noblj,  but  no 
local  organization  can  direct  and  distribute  this  mighty  tide.  The 
nation  must  do  it,  '*  The  object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a 
community  what  the  community  cannot  do  for  itself"  Emigra- 
tion stands  between  Europe  and  anarchy,  and  what  the  old  world 
is  travailing  with  till  she  is  delivered,  the  United  States  must  get 
ready  to  receive.  We  need  a  national  emigration  bureau,  with 
receiving  agencies  abroad  and  distributing  agencies  at  home.  The 
nation  on  which  these  immigrants  bestow  themselves  and  their 
labor  cannot  quit  itself  by  offering  homesteads;  she  must  see  that 
the  man  for  whom  she  intended  these  homesteads  shall  find  them. 
She  must  insist  that  shipmasters  shall  not  revive  the  horrors  of 
the  **  middle  passage,"  and  that  our  railroads  shall  run  their  emi- 

£  trains  at  least  as  fast  as  their  cattle  trains, 
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The  tcTidencj  of  homdessnesB^  with  all  ite  concomitant  pri ra- 
tions, to  crime  is  painfully  ilhistrated  in  the  character  of  onr 
canal,  river  and  railroad  popniations.  The  number  of  crirninals 
in  proportion  to  the  nnniber  of  wayfarers  and  common  carriers,  is 
very  lar^;  so  large  that  it  taiiUs  the  population  adjacent  to  great 
thoroughfares.  Along  the  Erie  canal  tliere  was,  in  1863,  one  crime 
to  every  1,376  of  the  ])opulation ;  in  the  population  not  adjacent, 
the  commitments  were  only  one  to  every  2,876.  The  nine  coun- 
ties bordering  on  the  Hudson  furnisli  one  conviction  to  everj  1,518 
of  their  population;  while  in  tlie  game  nnmber  of  counties 
secluded  from  trade  and  travel,  we  have  only  one  conviction  to 
2,664  of  the  population.  Kafting  and  lumbering  show  similar 
evils  flowing  from  homelessnesa, 

Ab  an  episode  bearing  on  the  dangers  of  homelesBness,  let  me 
condense  a  long  letter  written  five  years  since  to  the  secretary  of 
the  young  men's  christian  association  of  New  York,  by  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  young  men  who  anmially  go  to  the  city  to  seek 
their  fortunes.  First  comes  rum^  to  keep  up  spirits  and  energy 
for  night  work ;  then  three-fourths  of  their  salarie?  spent  in  theatres 
and  bar-rooms,  and,  in  dull  seasons,  more  rum  to  drive  away  the 
blues.  Many  go  to  loto  eo7ieeH  saloons  only  to  kill  time.  They 
play  hilliards  for  drinks^  ^nd  bagatelle  for  lager — ^play^ar^,  or 
have  a  throw  at  cards.  They  go  to  the  opera^  to  the  theatre^  oj'stcr 
euppers,  and  worse.  All  this  to  feed  the  hunger  of  their  homeless 
hearts,  for  **  they  bunked  in  boarding-houses.*'  In  receiving  and 
caring  for  this  emigration,  let  our  young  men's  cbristian  associa- 
tion find  their  proper  and  suBBcient  work. 

(e)  Drunkenness  —  Prostitution  —  GamhUng, 
In  all  our  criminal  statistics  these  three  vices  appear  as  the  most 
productive  sources  of  crime.  More  than  half  our  prison  popnla- 
tion  are  intemperatej  or  were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  when 
they  committed  the  crimes  for  which  they  were  imprisoned.  The 
provincial  penitentiary  of  Upper  Canada,  in  its  report,  names 
drunkenness  as  one  of  the  two  cliief  causes  of  crime.  Out  of 
47,313  in  the  city  prisons  of  Kew  York,  (1867),  31,298  admitted 
their  intemperance.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  immates  of  all  the 
county  jails  of  New  York  (1864)  confessed  that  they  frequented 
drinking,  bawdy  and  gambling-houses.  What  is  the  duty  of 
Bocicty  toward  these  "  institutious  t "    I  will  not  stop  here  to  answer 
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tins  question,  but  merely  say,  in  passing,  that  we  shall  better  under- 
stand that  duty  when  we  once  come  to  regard  drunkenness,  gam- 
bling, and  prostitution  not  as  causes  of  crime,  but  as  crimes.  Tha 
same  remark  applies  to  tonement-honses,  swill^milk  and  tainted 
food  —  nnt  the  tenants  and  consumers,  so  much  as  the  venders 
and  proprietors,  arc  tlie  real  criminals,  I  say  nothing  of  hereditary 
crimes.  Under  a  wiser  legislation,  these  will  be  held  to  be  diseases 
and  misfortunes,  ratlier  than  crimes,  and  every  acquittal  on  the  plea 
of  insanity  will  be  accompanied  by  a  sentence  to  an  insane  asylum. 
It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  science  whether  there  are  hereditary 
moral  and  mental,  as  well  as  hereditary  bodily,  peculiarities. 
Kleptomania  is  only  one  of  the  manias.  Thieving  argues  not 
only  niurjil  depravation,  but  intellectual  as  well  It  is  not  au  easy 
way  of  living.  Measured  by  the  criminals-  standard  of  labor  and 
wages,  it  is  a  hard  way^ — an  extra-hazardous  occupation.  It  ifl 
gambling  against  the  whole  community,  and  sure  to  be  a  losing 
game.  When  restitution  shall  become  a  recognised  element  in 
our  penal  legislation,  we  shall  have  few  old  offenders  who  are  sane. 

n.    THE   CRIMINAL    I'OPULATION, 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  responsibility  of  society  to  the 
criminal  population.  This  class  forma  the  middle  term  between 
the  endangered  class  and  the  imprisoned  class;  it  is  smaller  thaa 
the  one,  and  very  much  larger  than  the  other.  Though  our  judi- 
cial registers  are  sadly  imperfect,  they  fnniish  testimony  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  disproportion  between  arrests  and  convictions  is 
very  great.  Dr.  Parrish,  in  a  paper  on  professional  criminals^ 
says  '*  tliat  out  of  some  20,000  miscellaneons  arrests  in  Pliiladelphia, 
per  annum,  there  are  but  about  1,000  convictions."  If  thia  propor- 
tion is  an  average  for  the  whole  country,  it  makes  the  number  of  the 
criujina!  population  something  appalling.  Great  Britain  reckona 
"  that  one  person  in  300  of  her  entire  population  is  a  jnvenile 
delinquent — ^a  destitute  vagabond,  abandoned,  and  in  many  cases 
a  law^breaking  child  below  the  age  of  seventeen  ; ''  about  the  same 
ratio  Iiolds  as  to  the  adult  criminals.  If  now  these  proportions 
obtained  among  us,  supposing  our  population  to  be  39,000,000, 
'*  the  dangerous  classes"  would  number  a  quarter  of  a  million  — 
more  than  one- half  of  whom  would  be  criminals.  Now  here  is 
a  secret  caste  numbering  at  least  150,000,  composed  of  thieves, 
robbers,  burglars,  forgers,  counterfeiters,  and  of  persons  guilty  of 
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prostitution,  sednction,  rape  and  murder.  Their  bnsineflB  is  crima 
They  have  their  capital  and  places  of  trade,  their  amusementi, 
literature  and  schools.  They  live  in  some  sort  of  loose  family 
and  social  relations,  and  under  the  same  laws  of  increase  whidi 
work  in  honest  communities.  They  are  an  organization  of  crim- 
inals for  the  purposes  of  crime.  How  far  is  society  responsible  fiw 
the  existence  of  this  guild  of  offenders  ? 

Let  us  see.  First  come  the  capitalists  of  crime  —  the  makers  of 
counterfeiters'  and  burglars'  implements ;  the  receivers  and  ven- 
dors of  stolen  goods ;  the  lenders  of  money  on  stolen  goods ;  and 
the  owners  and  keepers  of  flash  houses  for  the  resort,  lodging  and 
concealment  of  criminals.  Separated  from  the  capitalist  by  a  very 
narrow  line  come  the  middle-men  of  crime  —  men  and  women 
who  get  their  living  by  converting  the  vicious  into  criminals. 
These  are  the  keepers  of  drinking-houses,  stews,  dance-liooaesi 
rat-pits,  dog-pits,  and  gambling-hells.  At  another  short  remove 
come  the  amusements  of  the  criminal  class.  Whatever  excites  or 
gratifies  the  lower  passions,  whatever  stimulates  the  appetite  for 
sufferings  or  hazards,  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  The  dog  and 
prize  fight,  the  rat  and  cock-pit,  badgering  and  bear-baiting,  horse- 
racing  and  public  executions,  and  all  kinds  of  betting,  are  their 
delight,  and  so  many  schools  to  brutalize  the  idle,  the  vagrant  and 
the  young. 

They  have  also  their  peculiar  literature :  dime  novels,  sporting 
papers,  illustrated  papers,  doctor  books,  obscene  prints  and  photo- 
graphs. The  papers  debase  and  corrupt  by  their  horrible  and 
indecent  pictures;  by  the  details  of  vice  and  crime;  and,  above 
all,  by  advertising  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  licentiousness.  It 
is  a  literature  in  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  and  the  policemen  and  honest  traders  muffs.  It 
induces  men  to  commit  crime,  and,  at  least  in  one  state  prison, 
followed  the  prisoners  to  corrupt  them  still  further.  When  a 
literature,  which  is  essentially  "earthly,  sensual  and  devilish," 
circulates  among  the  outside  criminal  population,  and,  as  in  this 
case  (22d  Ann.  Rep.  N.  T.  Prison  Ass.  p.  482,  quest.  800),  by 
"  com-baskets-full "  among  the  prisoners  themselves,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  self-abuse  is  the  vice  of  our  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries? 
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m.    THE   PRISON   POPCTLATTON. 

The  last  cause  of  crime  which  I  shall  mention  is  the  criminal 

hira&elf.  This  is  not  an  idle  play  upon  words.  Like  prodoces  like. 
The  criminal,  as  a  prisoner,  is  a  source  of  crime.  As  held  in 
doranco,  he  forms  a  society  by  himself;  so  far  as  he  is  unemployed 
and  viciouSj  he  becoraea  a  teacher  of  vice  and  crime  to  other  pria- 
oners.  These  in  the  first  stages  of  imprisonment  are  generally 
huddled  together,  irrespective  of  age,  sex  or  criminality.  Not 
nnfreqneotly  we  confine  the  criminal  and  the  witness  by  whose 
testimony  he  is  to  be  brought  to  justice  in  the  same  room.  We 
commit  the  boy  for  doing  notliing  because  he  has  nothing  to  do, 
to  the  same  apartment  with  the  old  offender,  to  be  entertained, 
depraved  and  educated  for  crime  by  listening  to  the  recital  of  ita 
excitements  and  pleasures.  The  vagrant  girl  is  lodged  with  the 
brazen  prostitute.  In  such  a  community  every  thing  tends  lower. 
There  is  no  general  virtuous  opinion  to  control*  Their  feeling  is  a 
class-feeling,  ***  and  whatever  tends  to  class-feeling  tends  to  demor- 
alizatjT>n  lirBt,  and  then  to  degradation — not  merely  of  the  body, 
hot  of  morals*  Classes  care  only  for  the  opinion  of  the  class; 
cliques  for  the  opinion  of  the  clique;  clubs  for  the  opinion  of  the 
clnb."  It^  therefore,  there  is  to  be  any  recuperation  in  prison  life, 
it  mu5t  begin  from  without.  The  officers  must  originate  the  recov- 
ery. If  officers,  with  only  selfish  ends,  are  put  to  watch  these 
dej^raded  and  hardened  men,  their  selfishness  will  only  liarden  them 
still  more.  So  long  as  prisons  are  regarded  merely  as  honses  of 
detention  and  punishment,  it  matters  not  what  the  character  of  the 
keeper  is,  provided  he  keeps  the  prisoner  safely;  but  if  reforma- 
tion is  the  aim  of  prison  life,  and  restoration  to  society  its  issue, 
then  the  character  of  t!ie  keeper  is  of  the  first  importance.  lie  is 
an  evangelist  —  and  no  man  who  is  morally  unfit,  either  because 
of  want  of  interest  or  faith  in  the  recovery  of  the  prisoner,  should 
be  a  warden,  chaplain  or  assistant.  The  prisoner's  co-operation  ia 
necessary  for  his  reformation  and  must  be  secured.  The  keeper 
ranst  know  that  enforced  work  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  the  crimi- 
naFs  character  as  enforced  idleness.  The  criminal  retains  some- 
thing of  a  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  even  in  his  outlawry,  and 
his  self-interest  and  self-respect  must,  therefore,  be  preser%^cd  and 
strengthened.  If  you  shut  him  up  to  the  thought  that  he  is, 
and  is  expected  to  continue,  a  criminal,  you  take  hope  from  his 
horizon.    He  emerges  from  prison  less  fitted  to  assimilate  with 
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honest  society  than  when  it  east  him  out  the  first  time.  So  fiur 
as  seclusion  from  criminals  outside  and  segregation  with  the  crim- 
inal world  inside  were  fitted  to  reform  him,  he  is  reformed,  and 
that  is  all.  Formerly  he  was  a  free  criminal,  now  he  is  an  impris- 
oned criminal  —  his  character  is  the  same  and,  as  a  criminal,  he  can 
never  exert  any  but  a  criminal  influence  on  himself  or  fellow  pris- 
oners. When  he  has  served  his  time,  he  becomes  once  more  a  free 
criminal,  adding  one  more  to  the  number  of  outside  criminaU  — 
thus  ever  moving  in  a  vicious  and  vitiating  circle. 

The  proportion  between  the  criminals  released  and  the  criminals 
restored  is  the  test  of  the  efficiency  and  efiicacy  of  a  system  of 
prison  discipline;  and  society  is  as  really  responsible  for  those 
causes  of  crime  which  work  upon  the  convict  while  in  prison,  as 
for  those  which  brought  him  there.  Yon  separate  the  criminal 
element  because  it  is  safer  and  cheaper  when  segregated  than 
when  diff'used  through  the  body  politic.  If,  however,  the  period 
of  segregation  is  badly  managed,  it  may  at  the  time  cost  the 
state  as  much  pecuniarily,  and,  after  the  disturbing  elemant  has 
been  received  back  again,  may  cost  more  than  if  no  imprisonment 
had  taken  place.  Two  things,  therefore,  must  be  sought  impera- 
tively: reformation  of  the  prisoner,  if  that  is  possible;  perpetual 
detention^  if  not  reformed. 

AXIOMS   IN  SOOIOLOOY. 

The  following  axioms  will  help  us  better  to  understand  the 
responsibility  of  society  for  the  causes  of  crime: 

I.    Whatever  exposes  men  to  commit  crime  is  a  source  of  crime. 

Helplessness  may  be  considered  the  sum  of  this  exposure.  Pov- 
erty is  a  kind  of  helplessness.  Ignorance  is  a  kind  of  helpless- 
ness— ignorance  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  trade,  language, 
customs,  laws,  etc.  Orphanage  is  helplessness,  as  also  is  liomoless- 
nes3.  Society  in  all  civilized  countries  has  committed  itself  ia 
part  to  this  helpless  class  in  each  of  its  dependent  phases.  It  pro* 
vides  also  houses  for  the  poor,  orphan  asylums  for  the  bereaved^ 
schools  for  the  ignorant,  emigration  commissioners  for  the  foreigner. 
What  it  needs  to  do,  in  order  to  meet  all  its  responsibilities,  is  to 
enlarge,  systematize  and  enforce  its  supervision.  If  society  has 
the  right  to  take  the  property  of  the  community  for  the  support 
of  paupers,  it  has  the  right/so  to  legislate  in  respect  to  proper^ 
that  there  shall  be  no  honest  paupers  bat  the  imbecile.    If  societj 
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haa  the  right,  for  reasons  of  statOj  to  tax  tlie  rich  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  it  has  the  right  to  compel  attendance  upon  tlie  means 
of  education.  The  rich  man's  duty  to  snpport  the  school  ia  the 
poor  man's  duty  to  attend  it.  The  same  prineiples  which  make 
floi:iety  responsible  for  orphans  de  Jwe^  make  it  res]>on8il)lo  for 
orphans  d^  f€Lcto\  thus  the  c4iildren  of  friendless  paupers  and  of 
criminals  become  the  wards  of  the  state. 

Charity,  in  its  higher  sphere,  where  it  ceases  to  bo  a  mere 
impulse,  and  becomes  a  principle  of  equity  as  well,  ia  an  attempt 
to  ruBtore  and  maintain  the  lost  balance  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  Its  action  may  be  accidental  and  individual,  or  systematic 
and  public;  it  is  a  moral  libration  showing  the  unrest  of  the  world  ; 
and  any  kind  of  help  that  does  not  tend  to  maintain  an  equili- 
brium is  60  far  forth  inadequate  and  injurious.  We  must  give 
each  man  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  balance.  We  must  teach 
every  man  to  maintain  it.  Those  who  fail  must  be  supported. 
This  may  seem  too  much  like  inaugurating  a  paternal  govern m en t^ 
but  no  government  is  too  paternal  that  seeks  to  secure  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  theopportunity  of  bettering  themselves.  If  they 
fail  and  fall,  we  feel  bound  in  cliarity  to  help  them.  Are  we  any 
less  bound  to  guard  against  their  failure  or  fall!  We  feel  bound 
to  purchase  the  pound  of  cure:  are  we  not  also  bound  to  provide 
the  ounce  of  prevention?  So  far  as  society  legislates  the  dispro- 
portion between  labor  and  capital,  and  thus  produces  poverty, 
hardship,  hardness  and  crime,  it  is  responsible  for  tlie  crime.  So 
far  as  society  helps  the  strong,  instead  of  a  Christ-like  helping  of  the 
weak,  it  is  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  that  weakness.  So  far  aa 
society  does  not  help  the  weak  by  a  Christ-like  bearing  of  one 
another's  burdens,  it  is  responsible  for  certain  criraes.  So  far  as 
society  does  not  restrain  the  strong,  it  is  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  that  strength*     Government  exists  for  the  weak. 

II.   WJyitmer  induces  men  to  commit  orims  ia  a  cause  of  crimA. 

Under  thi^  head  come  gambling,  prostitution,  drunkenness  —  vices 
the  most  fruitful  of  crime  and  the  moat  difficult  to  repress.  These 
are  the  three  great  criminal  vices ;  vices,  so  long  as  they  are  pri- 
vate; crimes,  as  soon  as  they  become  public.  The  difficulty  in 
dealing  with   them  is  the  difficulty  of  fixing  this  boundary  line. 

Let  us  first  look  at  thtj  difficulty  in  respect  to  gambling  and 
prostitution.  Both  are  occupatioiia  of  choice,  never  of  necessity. 
Both  are  public.     There  is  not  a  house  of  prostitution,  assignation 
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or  gambling,  that  is  not  known  to  the  police.  We  iniprifion  the 
vagrant  boy  and  girl  for  doing  nothing,  having  nothing  honest  to 
do.  What  of  the  keepers  of  brothels  and  gambling  hells  I  Is  not 
the  industry  of  this  man  and  woman  far  more  criminal  than  the 
idleness  of  that  boy  or  the  vagrancy  of  that  girl  t  That  boy  and 
girl  are  on  the  way  to  crime — it  may  be  the  road  leading  to  thoee 
very  "  hells  "  —  and  we  make  their  destination  and  destiny  sore  by 
herding  them  in  a  jail  full  of  criminals.  The  keepers  of  the 
bawdy  and  gambling  houses  are  criminals  already,  and  they  go 
"  unwhipt  of  justice."  Is  society  quit  of  its  duty  so  long  ss  it 
knows  of  houses  in  which  women  publicly  lure  to  licentiousnefls, 
or  men  publicly  tempt  to  fraud  and  robbery?  Tliesame  principles 
of  legislation  apply  to  the  publication  of  obscene  books^  prints 
and  papers. 

As  to  that  most  vexed  question  of  drunkenness.  That  it  is  the 
most  fruitful  source  of  crime,  no  one  doubts.  It  is  a  pnblic  vic& 
Its  haimts  are  even  better  known  than  those  of  the  gambler  and 
courtesan.  Can  the  community  do  nothing  better  than  license 
rum  shops  and  then  build  inebriate  asylums?  I  put  these  two 
questions:  is  there  a  single  reason  for  a  drinking-house  f  An 
ice-cream  saloon  or  a  soda  fountain  is  a  luxury,  and  an  eatingp- 
house  a  necessity,  but  there  is  not  a  valid  argument  of  necessity 
or  luxury  for  a  dram-shop;  yet  New  York  in  1864  had  21,342, 
one  public  drinking  place  to  every  183  of  its  population.  The 
other  question  is  this :  if  drunkenness  is  a  crime  when  it  comes 
before  the  public,  why  cannot  it  be  punished  as  well  as  theft  or  fraud, 
and  in  the  same  manner  t  Until  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  to 
these  two  questions,  society  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  drunkenness  and  drinking-houses.  Legislative  responsibility 
increases  in  obligation  and  delicacy  as  it  approaches  the  perilous 
line  that  divides  between  private  vices  and  public  crimes,  but  a 
sound  moral  sense  will  help  us  to  find  the  line  and  to  enforce  the 
law. 

III.  Whatever  appeals  to  the  baser  passions  and  instincts  is  a 
source  qfcrim^. 

All  the  specific  amusements  of  the  criminal  classes  come  nnder 
this  axiom,  such  as  prize-fighting,  dog-fighting  and  cock-fighting, 
baiting,  badgering,  ratting  and  sparring.  Debasement  and  cruelty 
mark  them  all,  and  most  of  them  are  known  to  the  police.  Why 
does  society  mulct  these  outrages  just  enough  to  give  zest  to  their 
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perpetrators  and  patrons !  Henry  Bergh's  interposition  to  prevent 
cruelly  to  animala  points  the  way  in  which  legislation  gliould  move, 
thongh  horse-racing,  agricultural  fair  trotting,  etc.,  show  that  there 
is  yet  a  long  way  to  travel, 

IV,  What^^ver  in  the  administraiion  of  justice  outrages  justice 
is  a  cause  of  crime. 

The  whole  prison  area  needs  reformation,  from  the  commitment 
of  the  prisoner  to  his  release.  The  incompetent  treatment  of  crime 
is  a  source  of  crime.  Not  promptly  to  ferret  out  criminaU  is  incom- 
petent treatment ;  not  carefully  to  classify  criminals  is  incompetent 
treatment;  not  equitably  to  punish  criminals  is  incompetent  treat* 
ment.  A  just  system  of  prison  discipline  must  secure  a  classi- 
fication of  criminaJa  and  a  classification  of  penalties.  It  must  find 
the  line  that  divides  the  hopeless  from  the  hopeful.  When  hope 
of  reformation  ceases,  hope  of  liberation  should  cease  too.  Penal- 
ties should  be  just,  rewards  generous.  The  former  must  commend 
themselves  to  the  criminal's  conscience,  the  latter  to  his  affections. 
To  intrust  these  important  responsibilities  to  political  or  perfuno 
tory  agents  is  itself  the  greatest  source  of  crime  among  criminals. 

V,  Whatever  evinces  a  defective  repressive  kgislation  is  a  cause 
of  crime. 

An  ineiBcient,  insufficient  or  low-toned  police  encourages  crime 
by  offering  large  chances  against  detection.  Prevention  is  better 
than  apprehension.  The  eye  of  the  police  is  a  greater  terror  to 
the  man  who  contemplates  crime,  than  a  score  of  detectives  atler 
he  has  committed  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  crimes  of  premedi- 
tation, as  compared  with  crimes  of  passion.  Statistics  show  that 
crimes  against  property  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  crimes 
against  persons,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  crimes  of 
reflection.  Even  of  crimes  against  persona,  the  major  part  are 
premeditated.  Most  of  them  are  secret,  or  depend  on  skill  and 
opportunity*  Cowardice,  rather  than  courage,  characterizes  most 
crimes.  There  are  twenty  petit  larcenies  to  one  robbery  ;  seven 
grand  larcenies  to  one  burglary;  but  even  the  boldest  crimes  carry 
the  badge  of  cowardice.  The  burglar  works  under  cover  of  night, 
and  the  robber  lurks  in  secrecy-  Inexperience,  too,  and  first 
attempts  mark  large  numbers  of  offences.  In  respect,  therefore, 
to  the  crimes  of  inexperience,  cowardice  and  reflection,  a  vigilant 
and  sufficient  police  is  mor«  repressive  and  deterrent  tlian  a 
vigorous  judiciary  or  a  stern  imprisonment 
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An  inefficient  jndiciarj  and  executive  encourage  crime  bj  offer- 
ing chances  of  non-commitment,  non-conviction  and  pardon.  The 
significance  of  this  remark  will  be  seen  when  we  take  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  chances  of  escape  from  punishment.  It  ia  estimated 
that  the  criminal  chances  between  commission  of  crime  and  com- 
mitment are  eighty-three  per  cent ;  between  commitment  and  con- 
viction  five  per  cent;  between  imprisonment  and  pardon,  before 
expiration  of  sentence,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  In  the 
lottery  of  crime,  then,  there  are  eighty-eight  chances  out  of  a  hun- 
dred against  the  honest  community  before  the  criminal  is  incarce- 
rated, and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  after  he  is  in  prison. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  so  many  chances  in  favor  of  the 
criminal  are  so  many  encouragements  to  commit  crime.  These 
facts  give  new  force  to  Beccaria's  maxim  of  certainty  in  panish- 
ment.  Certainty  is  of  the  essence  of  prevention ;  it  chains  the 
penalty  to  the  crime,  and  the  criminal  to  the  officer  who  exacts 
the  penalty.  One  of  the  chief  elements  of  certainty  is  celerity. 
Certainty  makes  the  bond  between  crime  and  punishment  indis- 
soluble, and  celerity  makes  it  formidable.  The  efficiency  of  a 
police  system  is  measured  by  the  proportion  between  the  number 
of  criminals  committed  and  the  number  of  crimes  committed.  The 
efficiency  of  the  judiciary  is  measured  by  the  proportion  of  convic- 
tions to  the  number  of  commitments.  The  efficiency  of  the  penal 
system  by  the  proportion  of  released  prisoners  to  the  nnmbcr  of 
recidivists. 

The  responsibility  of  society  for  the  causes  of  crime  is  very 
great ;  the  amount  of  crime  is  very  formidable ;  but  the  work  of 
prevention,  punishment  and  reclamation  is  far  from  hopeless. 
Even  crime  has  its  compensations.  Its  area  is  limited,  definite^ 
known.  It  lies  in  and  about  the  great  centres  of  population,  and 
along  the  principal  lines  of  travel  and  traffic.  Its  perpetrators  are 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  homeless  and  the 
friendless.  It  is  found  wherever  there  are  grog-shops,  houses  of  iU 
fame,  brutal  sports,  or  betting.  The  criminal  population  is  fullj 
known  to  the  police — in  its  practices,  haunts  and  pastimes ;  in  its 
capitalists,  panderers,  customers.  The  known  criminal  population 
of  England  and  Wales  numbers  134,323,  one-fifth  of  whom  make 
London  their  headquarters.  What  is  so  public,  defined  and  limited 
must  be  preventable,  punishable  and  reclaimable. 

The  harmonizing  of  labor  and  capital  for  the  honest  poor ;  oom- 
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pnlsorj  education  for  the  ignorant ;  legislative  control  of  the  idle, 
the  vagrant,  the  helpless  and  the  deserted ;  a  vigorous  and  rigor- 
ous prosecution  and  punishment  of  the  capitalists  and  caterers  of 
crime,  and  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  application  of  the  law  of 
kindness  to  prison  discipline  will  reduce  crime  to  a  minimum, 
either  by  preventing  its  firet  occurrence ;  or  by  converting  it  to 
virtue ;  or,  if  that  be  found  impossible,  by  holding  the  okiminil 

TILL  HE  RECEIVES  HIS  DIOUABGE  AT  TUE  HAND  OF  DeATH. 
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XXIT.  Coirncr  CLOTBizra. 

Bf  %kMWL  B,  Dksillim,  of  OMa. 

The  law  provides,  in  a  general  way,  that  conYiets  aliall  be  clotiM  1 
in  coarse  and  inexpensive^  but  camfortalle  garments.      The  admnn 
istratoi*s  of  the  law  uanally  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  former,  to  tk 
prejudice  of  the  latter,  of  these  provisions. 

Election  of  fabrics  of  which  the  convicts'  clothing  shall  be  i 
factured  is  left  to  those  who  have  accepted  the  responsibility  d 
ministering  to  his  personal  wants.  The  main  thing  to  be  kept  in 
view  here  is  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  prolongation  of 
the  life  of  the  incarcerated  person. 

Standing  between  the  law-giver  and  the  law-breateFj  we  owe  to 
society  the  exaction  of  the  penalty  imposed,  and  we  owe  to  the 
convict  every  comfortj  convenience  and  protection  demanded  bj 
humanity. 

Society  does  not  closely  scrutinize  the  treatment  winch  the  &m- 
vict  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  keeper.  The  public  feels  that  its 
duty  is  discharged  when  the  prison  gate  is  closed  between  itself  and 
the  enemy.  The  law,  being  general  in  its  application,  places  the 
convict  within  its  guarded  pule,  and  leaves  him  there.  He  cannot, 
if  he  would,  oifend  ;  nor  can  he,  situated  thus,  do  more  than  promise. 
Promises  of  reformation,  on  the  part  of  the  convict,  are  often 
made,  and  they  Me  prima  facie  evidences  of  improvement,  or  at 
least  of  a  desire  for  improvement,  in  character. 

Any  measure  which  tends  to  strengthen  character  is  valnable: 
a  cup  of  cold  water,  a  pair  of  woolen  socks,  a  clean  shirt,  or  a 
comfortable  pair  of  shoes,  given  to  a  helpless  criminal,  may  bo  the 
rock  on  which  he  builds. 

The  history  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  establishes  the  fact  that 
convicts  may  be  furnished  an  outfit,  including  woolen  under-datA' 
ing  and  other  articles  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  wearer,  at 
a  less  cost  than  can  an  outfit  which  does  not  embrace  these  articles. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1861,  the  "  clothing  and  bedding  "  fur- 
nished to  924  convicts  cost  the  state  of  Ohio  $14,993.40,  being  an 
average  of  $16.22  per  man. 

During  the  year  named  and  several  succeeding  years,  the  allow- 
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hingfor  convicts  did  not  include  woolen  uBder-clothing 
of  any  description. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1869,  when  prices  had  receded  to  the 
standard  of  1S61,  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  1,068  convicts  cost 
tUe  state  $ti,420,52. 

This  was  an  average  of  $9.27  per  convict,  and  the  records  show 
that,  during  the  year  designated,  woolen  under-sliirts  were  fur- 
nished to  every  convict  in  the  prison  and  drawci*8  to  fifty  per  cent 
of  them,  from  tlie  beginning  of  November  until  the  cud  of  May. 
Here  is  an  actual  saving  of  |6.95  per  raan,  with  an  increase  of 
comfort  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  cash. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  under-elothing  was  eitlier  made  or  fur- 
nished by  the  state  of  Ohio  for  its  convicts  prior  to  the  year  1867. 
That  the  want  of  it  was  felt  previously  is  evident  from  the  sub- 
joined order,  dated  September  1,  1864,  and  promulgated  by  the 
warden  ;  *'A  prisoner  id  permitted  to  receive,  at  one  time,  through 
the  office  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  if  brought  to  it  by  a  relative, 
on  a  visit  to  him  or  her,"  *  *  *  it  *  #  # 
"  once  in  six  months,  da7*k  under-clothtTiff^  as  follows :  two  pairs  of 
drawers,  two  under-shirts.  Clothing  sent  in  excess  of  or  differ- 
ing from  the  above  will  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  tlie  hospital 
or  destroyed,- ' 

One  of  the  results  of  this  order  was,  that  convicts  who  had 
relatives  living  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  prison,  or  whose 
friends  were  able  to  make  visits  from  a  distance  to  supply  their 
wants  were  provided  for  abundantly,  while  convicts  whose  rela- 
tives were  unable  to  supply  them,  as  is  the  case  with  a  vast 
majority  of  convicts*  friends,  were  left  "  out  in  the  cold/' 

The  regulation  of  September  1,  1864,  with  regard  to  under- 
clothing, was  maintained,  with  unimportant  moditications,  until 
May,  1867, 

An  act  passed  in  1867  debarred  convicts  from  receiving  supplies 
of  any  kind,  from  any  source,  except  the  state.  To  bring  this 
change  prominently  to  tlie  notice  of  the  prisoners,  article  twelve 
was  promulgated  and  added  to  the  eleven  original  articles  under 
the  caption,  "  duties  of  the  pri^oners^'^^  in  these  words :  "  convicts 
shall  be  allowed  only  such  clothing,  food  and  tobacco  as  are  issued 
in  the  prison." 

Thio  was  followed  June  3,  1867,  with  a  printed  *' notice,"  over 
the  warden's  signature,  of  which,  so  far  as  clothing  is  concerned, 
the  following  is  a  copy : 
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^"^  Allowance  for  each  convict.  —  One  cap  or  hat,  one  coat,  mm 
pair  pants,  two  hickory  sliirtSj  one  pair  ehoee.  In  the  winter  aear 
son  the  warden  will  allow  to  such  ae  in  his  jiidgraent  require  it, 
a  sufficiency  of  imder-clo  thing ;  and  to  each  man  a  vest  and  socti.^ 

A  new  era  now  opened.  Looms  were  purchased,  and  presently 
the  "weaver's  shuttle"  waa  flying,  with  its  proverbial  awiftnesB, 
on  it«  errand  of  econoniical  useful acss.  The  result  of  its  activity 
was,  that  by  October  30,  IBCS^  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  yards  of  linsey  had  been  manufactured,  and  out  of 
this  there  had  been  made  355  undershirts. 

In  the  winter  — 1868  and  1869  —  under-clothing  was  supplied  to 
600  convicts. 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  woolen  under-clothing  was  issued  to  every 
convict  in  tlie  institution.  About  the  same  time,  vests  and  woolen 
socks  were  added,  all  of  which  were  exchanged,  renovated  and 
returned  at  weekly  intervals  during  the  winter  of  1869  and  1870. 

The  under-shirts  and  drawers  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  beneficent  provision  were  made  from  material  woven  by  con- 
vict labor,  the  socks  were  knit  by  convict  labor,  and  all  the  labor 
involved  in  the  renovation,  handling  and  weekly  exchanging  thereof 
was  performed,  under  the  supervision  of  one  officer,  by  convicts, 
who,  by  reason  of  old  age,  blindness,  imbecility  or  loss  of  limbs, 
were  unfit  for  contract  labor. 

At  present  prices  for  material,  an  outfit,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  articles  of  clothing,  can  be  furnished  at  an  outlay 
of  less  than  ten  dollars  per  convict,  annually,  to  wit:  one  coat,  one 
pair  pants,  one  vest,  one  shirt,  one  cap,  one  pair  shoes,  a  weekly 
change  of  woolen  under-shirts,  drawers  and  socks,  a  towel,  hand- 
kerchief, pair  of  mittens,  overalls  and  over-shirts  (for  all  who  by 
reason  of  the  places  in  which  they  work  need  them),  suspenders, 
hand  leathers,  and  the  various  special  requirements  of  grinders^ 
polishers^  moulders  and  turners, 

A  tabular  statement,  approved  by  the  warden  of  the  pen- 
itentiary and  based  on  the  results  of  three  years'  carefully  kept 
records,  embracing  the  total  annual  cost  of  material  used  and  of 
labor  employed  in  making  clothing  for  an  average  of  one  thousand 
convicts,  affords  incontestible  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

Concerning  the  outfit  furnished  convicts  when  discharged  from 
p  ison,  a  word  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection,  which 
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it  were  fit,  perhape,  to  prcfaee  with  tbe  remark  that  the  clotking 
worn  by  prisoners  when  received  is  notoriously  bad. 

Weeks  usually,  Bometimes  montlis,  passed  in  the  rounty  houftOi 
of  detention,  with,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  scanty  wardrobe  whea 
arrested,  leave  the  criminal  not  only  destitute  of  decent  clothing, 
bnt  add,  usual ly,  both  filth  and  vermin  to  tlie  rags  he  oflPers  to  the 
state  as  an  apology  for  the  suit  with  which  he  fain  would  hide  his 
nakedness. 

Nevertheless,  the  various  arts,  known  and  prastised  by  the  tailor, 
not  unfrequently  restore  these  filthy  tatters  to  habiliments  which 
are  chosen,  if  choice  be  given,  by  out-going  men,  in  preference 
to  the  "coarse  and  inexpensive*'  outfit  furnished  by  the  common^ 
wealth.  The  reason  of  such  preference  is  that  there  is  a  Bameness, 
a  monotony,  in  the  material  which  the  state  selects  from  which  to 
manufacture  clothing  for  its  liberated  wards.  This  objection  may 
or  may  not  be  increased,  according  as  the  cutter  (who  is  a  convict) 
is  possessed  of  skilly  taste  and  versatility  in  his  art. 

This  customary  suit  of  sombre  jeans,  tweed  or  satinet  is  a 
constant  reminder  to  the  wearer  of  the  "stripes  "  for  which  it 
was  exchanged.  The  suit  is  new,  strong  and  durable,  but  alas, 
"  the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  all'* 

Discharged  convicts  labor  under  serious  disadvantages,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  second  advent  into  the  world.  A  Chinaman, 
fresh  from  the  celestial  empire,  is  not  a  more  unwelcome  acquisi- 
tion to  American  society  than  is  this  stranger  from  behind  prison 
bars.  There  is  but  one  avenue  through  wliich  he  may  pass 
unc|uestioned,  and  that  is  the  path  which  leads  to  the  dram  shop, 
and  through  it  to  the  *^  house  of  her  whose  steps  take  hold  on 
hclh'-  Our  duty  is  not  wholly  done  toward  the  convict  when  fail 
back  is  turned  upon  the  prison  gate,  and  especially  do  we  fail  when 
we  leave  him  subject  to  sinister  social  influences,  from  wlxich  we 
may  relieve  him  previous  to  his  liberation.  Let  us  do  our  part  in 
this  regard.  A  little  variety  of  material,  moderate  skill  in  cutting, 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  discharged  men 
may  be  fitted  out  in  suitable  and  seasonable  apparel,  will  accom- 
plish  this  laudable  lutention. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  one  which  involves,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
success  of  every  discharged  convict  in  his  effort  to  take  a  respect- 
able position  in  society.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Nothing 
Is  furtlier  from  a  true  philantliropy  than  panderiug  to  the  vicious 
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pride  of  the  convict  in  regard  to  dress.  Flashy  raiment  should  be 
studiously  avoided.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  a 
neatly  fitting,  tidy  coat,  manufactured  from  material  of  a  tasteful 
pattern,  and  the  gaudy,  peacock  style  so  prevalent  at  the  present 
day  among  fast  young  men  who,  perhaps,  are  cultivating  thus  a 
taste  whose  indulgence  will  eventually  conduct  them  to  a  place 
where  a  plainer  style  of  dress  is  in  vogue.  Let  us  choose  this 
happy  medium  and  use  it  as  one  of  the  many  instrumentalities 
whereby  a  commendable  self-respect  may  be  fostered  in  the  breasts 
of  discharged  convicts. 

We  are  steadily  approaching  the  admission  that  the  convict  is 
a  reasoning  and  therefore  may  be  a  reasonable  man  —  reasonable  in 
his  desires,  aspirations  and  aims.  This  point  once  gained,  the 
problem  of  his  reform  and  elevation  in  the  mental,  moral  and 
social  scale  approaches  its  solution. 
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XXY,  The  Question  of  x  Prison  Newspaper. 

By  Hon.  Jos.  It  CiuifDLiR,  of  PennaylvtnU. 

The  question  of  a  paper  or  gazette  for  prisons  has  been  consid- 
ered  worthy  of  a  special  thesis,  as  including  a  proposition  for 
ameh'orating  the  condition  of  prisonera,  and  hence  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  views  of  those  whoso  charities  aro  specially 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  incarcerated,  and  who  look  to  this  con- 
vention for  the  enlargement  of  existing  means  by  the  proposal  of 
new  plans  of  doing  good  in  that  direction. 

The  importance  of  the  end  proposed  justifies  the  inquiry 
whether  a  paper  for  prisons  should  be  established,  and  if  so,  how 
it  should  ho  conducted. 

Is  tlie  establishment  of  a  gazette  for  the  special  use  of  prisoners 
practicable?  and,  if  practicable,  is  it  desirable?  Can  the  work  be 
accomplished?  and  if  accomplished,  will  it  promote  the  great 
object  in  view  ? 

The  proposition  should,  for  the  sake  of  proper  considerationj  be 
presented  in  a  different  form.  Can  a  newspaper,  specially 
designed  for  the  use  of  prisoners,  be  made  of  considerable  moral 
use?  If  Bo^  it  ought  to  be  establislied  by  any  available  means, 
and  sustained  at  any  cost.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  that,  and 
as  little  that  it  would  be  established  and  maintained. 

If  these  good  results  cannot  he  hoped  for,  then  it  seems  equally 
plain  that  the  labor  and  expenditure  necessary  for  such  an  under- 
taking should  be  transferred  to  some  other  branch  of  the  good 
work  of  those  w4io  stand  pledged  **  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
public  prisons,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  tlie  prisoners/' 

The  wealth  of  philanthropic  zeal  with  which  so  many  are 
endowed,  great  as  it  is^  should  bo  economized.  Tliere  is  a  wast© 
of  philanthropic  efforts  that  is  as  injurious  to  the  great  and  good 
objects  proclaimed  as  is  the  rash  expenditure  of  fiscal  means  on 
undertakings  which  look  to  future  schemes  of  profit.  Plana 
should  be  suggested  with  great  prudence  and  weighed  with  mature 
judgment.  That  which  at  first  blush  promises  a  general  good 
may  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  to  tliat  amount  of  individual  evil 
that  shall  eventually  work  out  permanent  and  extensive  injury  to 
the  whole.     "Prison  literature,"  that  is,  the  literature  produced 
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in  priBon  and  emanating  tlience,  has,  perhaps,  been  among  the 
most  beneficial  that  is  extant.  The  ''de  profundis"  of  the  royal 
poet  may  not  have  owed  its  melancholy  pathos  to  the  grated 
window  of  a  cell ;  but  David  suffered  confinement  before  he  wrote 
his  psalms.  That  Jeremiah  wrote  his  lamentations  in  the  dungeon 
into  which  he  was  lowered  is  scarcely  probable;  bnt  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  sense  of  his  ^'separate  and  solitary  confine- 
ment" influenced  the  composition  of  his  most  pathetic  complaints. 
John  the  Baptist,  perha^^,  did  not  write  much  in  his  prison,  bnt 
certainly  he  maintained  moral  truth  tlierein,  and  was  made  to  Buffer 
for  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  public  morals.  John  the  Evangelist 
wrote  his  Apocalypse  on  the  penal  island  of  Fatmos;  and,  over- 
looking the  thousands  of  elder  times  that  are  recorded  as  assisting 
the  truth  in  the  prison  cell,  we  find  Grotius,  in  Holland,  occupied 
with  his  pen  in  prison;  Tasso  wrote  from  his  prison  in  Ferrara; 
and  perhaps,  without  a  prison,  the  world  would  never  have  had 
the  delight  and  the  instniction  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
Men  seem,  like  certain  herbs,  to  emit  their  sweets  only  as  they  are 
trodden  on  ;  and  the  prison  and  the  dungeon  are  the  alembics  in 
which  are  distilled,  and  whence  flow,  the  richest  and  most 
exquisite  emanations  of  the  human  mind. 

But  the  literature  of  prisons  is  not  the  literature  for  the  prison. 
The  crushed  heart  that  gives  out  its  richest  sweets  may  need  that 
medicament  to  heal  its  wounds;  but  vice  and  crime  demand 
something  for  their  cure  different  from  that  which  sorrow  and 
oppression  have  wrung  from  the  innocent  sufferer. 

A  newspaper,  such  as  is  read  in  the  principal  cities  of  onr  union, 
is  what  every  prisoner  craves,  and  is  that  which  he  urgently 
solicits  from  his  keeper ;  it  is  that  which  he  most  earnestly  desires 
his  visitors  to  bring  him.  The  strong  desire  of  every  man  who  can 
read  to  have  a  newspaper,  the  unfailing  indulgence  of  every  one 
in  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper,  until  that  luxury  becomes  a  neces- 
sity, seem  to  justify  the  idea  that  a  paper  is  a  desirable,  almost  a 
necessary,  means  of  reaching  the  affections,  and  thence  the  con- 
science of  one  who  is  suddenly  and  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
social  intercoui*se,  without  any  diminution  of  interest  in  social 
life ;  with  no  diminution,  indeed,  except  that  of  the  liberty  of 
sharing  in  or  enjoying  social  intercourse. 

The  papers  which  men  ordinarily  take  are  diose  that  promulgate 
and  sustain  some  opinions  in  which  they  have  interest;  or  some 
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dogma  to  which  thej  give  assent ;  and  they  find  plensura  in  read- 
ing argumenta  and  statements  that  are  concurrent  with  their  own 
views  and  tend  to  give  thera  confidence  in  their  opinions*  Those 
are  in  general  more  concerned  in  strengthening  than  in  correcting 
their  helief;  more  pleased  with  a  writer  who  supports,  than  with 
one  who  purifies,  their  views.  We  saj  not  that  this  la  wrong.  Men 
can  have  little  enjoyment  where  they  have  an  onstahle  political  creed, 
and  though  all  else  slioiild  bo  sacrificed  to  truth,  yet,  with  men's 
attachment  to  creeds  and  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  any  sacrifice  is  required.  Ilence,  even  the  religious  and 
political  press  fail  of  one  great  result;  they  strengthen  existing 
opinion  nmch  more  frequently  tli an  they  aid  in  inducing  a  cliange. 
They  do  not  liberalize  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  the  truth. 
They  rather  strengthen  attachment  to  a  supposed  truth,  or  an 
admitted  apothegm,  Tlie  press,  active  as  it  is,  it  may  he  feared, 
fails  of  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  capable;  fails,  perhaps,  by  tha 
very  activity  of  which  it  boasts  and  for  %vhich  it  is  so  remarkable. 
But  the  papers  will  be  sustained,  because  men  will  take  them  and 
pay  for  them  ;  and  those  who  write  for  the  public  press  must  dis- 
cuss that  which  does  and  will  exist.  The  question  is  not,  "Shall 
there  be  a  press?"  That  is  settled  by  the  press  itself  —  showing 
that  its  own  existence  is  a  necessity  —  showing  that  opposition 
would  not  destroy  it. 

The  question  is :  *'  How  may  the  press  be  made  a  means  of  con- 
tinual general  good  ?  and  what  is  the  discrimination  by  which  it 
may  be  made  rainistrant  to  individual  advantage?  How  may 
it  he  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  that  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  so  that  certain  classes 
may  profit  most  by  its  power  ? " 

The  inquiry  now  proposed  is  the  advantage  of  a  newspaper  for 
prisoners  as  a  means  of  improvejuent  while  in  prison. 

We  see  that  the  public  press,  as  the  newspapers  are  usually 
denominated,  is  not  calculated  for  all  purposes,  all  association! 
and  all  objects.  We  see  proof  of  tliis  in  the  obvious  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  secular  and  religous  denominations,  philanthropic 
and  scientific  combinations,  are  not  content  with  the  **  general 
newspaper.'-  In  the  case  of  science,  it  may  be  said  that  the' 
columns  of  a  newspaper  are  so  filled  with  petty  political  argu- 
ment and  business  statements,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space 
for  the  scientific  articles  that  interest  a  certain  class.     That  is  true 
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with  regai:d  to  science,  and  partially  true  with  almost  every  other 
matter  that  occupies  almost  exclusively  the  mind  of  classes  of 
inquiring  men,  so  that  we  may  remark  that  the  idea  of  exclusive- 
ness  has  such  possession  of  the  people  that  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  satisfy  any  man  without  a  constant  ministration  to  the 
particular  scheme  toward  which  he  has  a  ruling  proclivity.  A 
"paper"  that  deals  with  things  in  general,  does  not  meet  the 
approving  support  of  such  a  person,  and  a  paper  that  deals  only 
with  what  alone  occupies  liis  thoughts  is  that  alone  which  he 
thinks  worthy  of  encouragement.  A  few  others  unite  with  him 
in  views  and  in  support  of  a  separate  paper,  and  a  feeble  addition 
IB  made  to  what  is  called  the  press  of  the  country ;  the  little 
strength  which  it  has  is  drawn  from  the  vital  support  of  the 
general  press ;  and  two  sickly  papers  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  a  small  community  that  might  otherwise  be  amused  and 
instructed  by  a  wholesome  sheet,  that  would  mingle  the  news  of 
the  day  with  the  essay  of  the  moralist,  the  politician,  the  merchant 
and  the  man  of  science,  referring  the  reader  who  needed  additional 
knowledge  to  the  library ;  now,  alas,  too  generally  neglected  for 
the  washy  essays  that  treat  of  subjects  as  if  a  single  day  was  all 
that  any  man  had  to  give  to  any  one  subject. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  person  state  that  he  had  "  done  Europe  " 
in  six  months,  and  there  are  people  who  imagine  that  they  can  do 
the  whole  circle  of  science  and  the  higher  arts  in  six  months,  and 
reduce  the  contents  of  massive  tomes  to  half  a  dozen  newspaper 
essays.  We  may  thank  the  man  that  by  labor  and  devotion  sim- 
plifies any  science,  and  shows  its  adaptability  to  practical  purposes  ; 
lie  is  a  public  benefactor ;  but  the  simplicity  that  is  to  bo  usefnl 
is  obtained  rather  by  amplifying  than  by  shortening  the  process, 
and,  while  an  essay  may  awaken  a  good  appetite,  it  does  Iiarm  if 
it  satisfies  that  appetite.  But  is  a  pai)er  required  for  the  prisons? 
or  will  a  paper  be  useful  to  the  prisoners  ?  for  if  it  will  be  greatly 
useful,  then  it  is  greatly  necessary. 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  question  whether  the  ordinary 
newspaper  of  the  day  is  calculated  to  do  the  good  desired  and  pro- 
posed ;  we  think  it  would  not  be  beneficial ;  we  speak  generally, 
not  doubting  that  there  are  exceptions,  especially  when  the  charac- 
ter, attainments  and  plans  of  the  prison,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  paj^er,  are  considered.  But,  unfortunately,  most 
unfortunately,  the  whole  of  the  newspaper  press  is  not  what  it 
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Dtight  to  be»  and  certainly  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  is  not,  in  all 
eases,  in  a  conditton  to  derive  moral  profit  from  the  discussione 
and  statements  of  facts  in  the  public  press.  The  very  truthfulness 
of  the  newspaper  may  be  a  reason  why  it  should  not  find  its  way 
to  a  prisoE  cell,  when  that  truthfulness  consists  in  the  exactness 
of  detail  of  the  multitude  of  crimes  which  press  for  record  in  the 
pnblic  gazette* 

It  is  now  some  time  since  the  authorities  of  oor  cities  forbade 
the  public  sale  of  certain  newspapers  that  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 
doings  of  the  police  and  on  the  details  of  the  crimes  which  gave 
employment  for  the  police  and  piquancy  to  the  paper.  Yet  these 
special  magazines  of  crime  told  little  more  than  will  be  found  in 
the  statements  of  crime  and  legal  reports  of  criminal  cases  that 
appear  in  some  of  the  daily  papers.  The  diflFerence  is,  that  the 
daily  issues  of  the  paper  generally  allowed  space  for  the  criminal 
i-ecord  and  the  news  and  comments  of  the  day;  while  the  heb- 
domadal sheet  that  would  report  all  the  crimes  had  no  space  for 
other  matters.  The  disgusting  details  of  vice  and  licentiousness 
in  the  daily  papers  were  relieved  by  political  discussions  and  items 
of  ordinary  import,  while,  in  the  weekly,  the  whole  was  one 
unmitigated  mass  of  offensive  detail,  that  blunts  delicacy  in  the 
young  and  encourages  indecency  and  crime.  The  daily  paper 
is  now  generally  discountenanced  in  our  prisons,  though  certainly 
there  are  papers  which  should  be  regarded  as  appropriate  visitors 
to  the  prison  cell ;  but  the  rule  is  generally  obeyed.  If  the  dailies 
are  thus  excluded,  then  the  weeklies  of  the  class  to  which  we  have 
referred  must  a  fortiori  be  prohibited  to  the  prison. 

Here,  then,  are  two  classes  of  papers;  the  regular,  well-con- 
ducted secular,  and  the  specially  exciting  weekly,  both  of  whioh 
are  prohibited  admittance. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  ahnost  any  one  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive J  there  are  religious  papers  of  almost  every  denomination  ;  and 
however  people  may  differ  about  the  dogmas  which  tliey  propound 
and  defend,  no  one  will  say  that  they  are  not  earnest  in  their 
denunciations  of  vice  and  crime,  and  pleasing  and  attractive  in 
tlieir  advocacy  of  propriety  and  virtue.  Tiro  religious  press,  then, 
it  would  seem,  is  tlie  desirable  means  of  amusing  and  instructing 
the  prisoner.  Its  columns  are  little  defiled  with  records  of  crime, 
or  the  more  perilous  record  of  the  trial  of  the  criminal ;  hence, 
religious  truth  may  be  conveyed  to  the  cdl  of  the  convict,  and  the 
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sermon  that  edified  an  attentive  congregation  on  Sandaj  may  bo 
made  a  nsefnl  lesson,  the  next  week,  to  the  inmates  of  the  prison. 
So  that  not  only  may  "  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to 
them,"  if  tliey  will  only  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday,  but  the 
reverend  orator  will,  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  go  to  ^'  preach  to  the 
spirits  in  prison." 

The  religious  press  generally,  respectable  as  it  is  in  this  conntiy, 
would  seem  to  be  the  fit  means  for  reaching  the  heart  of  the  con- 
vict, when  he  is  separated  from  all  other  moral  instruction,  and, 
with  one  exception,  that  means  would  seem  to  be  acceptable,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  adoption  and  enforcement. 

That  exception  deserves  consideration,  and  we  will  look  at  it  with 
a  view  of  securing  to  the  great  object  —  "  prison  instruction  " — a 
most  powerful  auxiliary.  The  religious  papers  are  religions  —  that 
is,  they  are,  as  their  name  generally  imports,  partisan  papers.  The 
Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  National  Baptist,  the  Methodist, 
tlic  Catholic  Standard,  etc.,  etc.,  are  distinctive  titles;  while  others 
contend  earnestly  for  dogmas  and  rites  under  some  name  which  is 
less  expressive  of  the  tenets  of  the  writers  and  the  special  end  to  be 
produced.  Certainly  the  tone  and  temper  of  some  of  these  reli- 
gious papers  are  not  so  expressive  of  the  charity  and  meekness  of 
christian  love  as  could  be  desired ;  and  if  one  may  differ  from 
another  in  its  tone  and  temper  and  its  terms  of  denunciation,  it 
often  hapi>ens  that  the  difference  is  only  in  the  character  of  the 
instrument,  not  in  the  object ;  and  the  sharp,  clear  cut  of  clerical 
satire,  poisoned  with  the  ointment  of  great  historical  research,  ia 
used  instead  of  the  coarse  saw-like  tearing  of  conventional  vitu- 
peration, made  less  endurable  by  the  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
the  facts  and  the  origin  or  true  application  of  terms.  These  and 
such  matters,  while  they  please  (they  will  scarcely  instruct)  the 
class  of  persons  that  hold  opinions  thus  oppositely  defended,  must 
be  irritating  and  offensive  to  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
discussion,  or  who  may  hold  the  opinions  that  are  offensively 
discussed. 

The  religious  press,  as  now  conducted,  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered a  likely  means  of  amending  the  morals  of  the  convict,  by 
securing  a  valuable  and  profitable  regard  for  the  teaching  of 
those  great  principles  which  certainly  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
morals. 

The  political  press,  we  have  shown,  is  liable  to  great  objection 
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as  a  means  of  improving  tlie  prisoner ;  and  the  portion  of  tlio 
press  that  makes  a  speeinltj  of  what  eonstitotea  much  of  the  evil 
of  the  general  press,  cannot,  certainly,  be  regarded  as  supplying 
corrective  means  to  the  prison er^  or  furnishing  his  mind  with  the 
kind  of  pabulum  that  is  suited  to  his  mental  and  moral  wants. 

If,  then,  a  newspaper,  a  periodical,  is  necessary  for  prisoners, 
and  no  existing  publication  can  be  trusted  in  its  present  form,  it 
follows  that  there  should  he  a  paper  specially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  prisoners;  and  that  is  the  proposition  to  be  considered  in  this 
essay. 

No  one,  we  think,  can  fail  to  desire  the  establishment  and  use 
of  means  to  ameliorate  tlie  condition  of  the  prisoner,  to  encourage 
and  guide  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  his  present  condition  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  own  mind,  and  what  renders  him,  more 
than  some  others,  liable  to  fall  into  the  snares  that  lie  along  the 
pathway  of  life ;  and,  pursuing  the  inquiry,  it  would  be  a  beanti- 
ftil  addition  to  existing  means  of  good  to  have  encouragement  to 
amendment  accompanying  the  evidence  of  misdeeds,  and  the 
possibihty,  nay,  the  probability,  of  these  resolutions  of  amendment, 
when  carried  into  action,  working  out  a  better  future  than  was 
anticipated  even  before  the  error  or  crime  was  committed.  And 
the  hopes  of  success  would  be  stronger  if  the  means  employed  to 
produce  these  results  were  those  of  modern  use,  with  *'  modem 
improvements,"  and  if  tlie  great  lever  for  lifting  the  public  mind 
in  US  asses  could  be  applied  to  individuals,  or  rather  to  classes  of 
individuals. 

One  likes  to  see  a  general  harmony  in  the  efforts  and  instru* 
inenta  of  public  benefit,  and  the  press  that  so  affects  all  free  insti- 
tiitious  would  b©  hailed  with  new  acclamations,  if  it  was  seen 
working  where  liberty  is  lost  by  crime,  and  isolation  is  the  recourse 
of  violated  laws. 

The  press,  then,  is  the  great  and  evidently  the  favorite  means 

of  improving  the  prisoners.     And  as  we  have  seen  the  objectiooB 

to  what  is  regarded  as  the  general  and   even   the  religious  press, 

and,  as  a  special  paper  seems  to  be  required,  two  points  suggest 

themselves  for  consideration, 

I  Can  a  paper,  specially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  prisons,  be  liad  ? 

I      In  other  words,  can  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  adapt  a  periodical  to 

I      the  wants  of  prisoners  t    Can  they  make  it  so  universally  accepta- 


n 
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ble  as  to  be  universally  or  generally  read  in  the  cells  t     If  that  can 
be  done,  we  say,  let  it  ie  done. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  paper  must  be  almost  incalcnlable  as 
a  common  channel  of  information  ;  a  common  means  of  reaching 
the  consciences  of  the  tenants  of  prisons;  a  common  form  of 
expression  for  their  sentiments,  purposes  and  hopes. 

Now,  we  know,  that  the  success  of  a  paper  must  chiefly  depend 
on  the  conductor.  We  know  that  as  many  papers  sacceed  with 
illiterate  conductors  as  are  kept  alive  by  educated  talent ;  bnt  we 
know,  further,  that  the  success  of  the  former  is  due  to  the  igno- 
rance of  their  readers,  who  find  their  own  ideas  set  forth  iu  their 
own  language,  and  patronize  what  seems  of  their  own  rank.  Even 
in  that  case,  the  success  of  the  ignorant  conductor  is  dependent 
upon  the  sj'mpathy  of  his  patrons ;  he  has  narrow  views  and  lim- 
ited attainments,  and  hence  commands  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  in  the  same  condition. 

Sympathy,  then,  is  one  great  bond  between  the  writer  and  the 
reader ;  and  whenever  success  follows  efforts  such  as  those  we  now 
contemplate,  it  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  absence  of  all  points 
that  touch  wounded  pride  or  disturb  established  views.  Ignorance 
is  not  an  ingredient  of  objective  success ;  it  is  only  the  ignorant 
writer  himself  that  profits  by  the  stolidity.  Ho  who  wonld  hope 
for  success  in  efforts  to  improve  the  ignorant  must  have  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  that  ignorance  and  of  the  means 
by  which  are  to  be  secured  that  attention  and  that  confidence  by 
which  information  is  to  be  imparted  and  improvement  insured; 
and  he  must  not  jeopard  his  plans  of  success  by  arousing  suspicion 
of  sinister  aims,  nor  awaken  jealousies  by  offending  the  uninvesti- 
gated tenets  of  religion  which  the  pupil  holds  for  future  use,  but 
which  he  does  not  pretend  that  he  has  ever  yet  brought  out  for 
present  use. 

A  large  portion  of  the  dogmas  of  sects  are  held  or  admitted  bj 
a  vast  number,  who  have  little  idea  of  their  bearing  on  the  actions 
of  life.  They  perhaps  postpone  an  inquiry  into  the  correctness 
of  these  doctrines  until  circumstances  shall  render  it  necessary 
to  direct  or  defend  some  action  by  these  requirements.  More  fre- 
quently the  dogma  is  held  because  it  belongs  to  a  creed  into  which 
the  professor  was  bom  rather  than  educated,  and  he  neither  seeks 
for  nor  denies  exposition  or  defense.  In  these  and  all  similar 
cases,  the  holder  is  usually  tenacious  as  to  his  articles  of  faith  in 
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proportion  to  his  iguorance  of  its  character  and  requirements,  and 
he  becomes  ooisj  and  turbulent  in  its  defense  in  proportion  to  bia 
lack  of  argument. 

Now  there  are  people  who  think  tliat  the  convict  is  a  man  who 
is  wholly  given  up  to  plans  of  crime,  and  that  he  has  no  idea  of 
action  beyond  that  of  putting  those  plans  into  execution,  Tbia 
sort  of  character  has  certainly  some  representatives  in  the  cells  of 
the  penitentiaries,  but  they  constitute  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  number.  Others  appear  to  regard  convicts  as  ready  to  be 
moulded  to  moral  uses^  and  to  have  no  regard  as  to  instruments 
and  means*  Certainly  there  are  men  and  w^omen  in  prison  who 
are  of  the  passive  kind,  and  who  owe  to  that  pa&siveness  tlie  crime 
for  which  they  suffer.  A  different  association  would  have  led  to 
different  results;  had  they  fallen  into  the  hands  of  good  people, 
those  hands  would  have  moulded  their  passive  qualities  into  a  sort 
of  negative  goodness;  they  would  have  been  saved  from  the  prison 
for  want  of  any  willful  violation  of  the  law,  but  they  never  would 
have  risen  into  any  credit  for  positive  virtues. 

These  kinds  of  persons  do  certainly  exist  in  the  prison,  and  they 
serve,  in  the  estimation  of  certain  visitors,  to  give  a  character  to  con- 
victs generally ;  but  the  great  mass  of  con  victs  have  neither  the  qual- 
ities of  irredeemable  vice  nor  the  passivenesa  of  total  indiflerence* 
They  are  generally  men  with  some  ideas  of  means  and  ends,  men 
of  ability  to  calculate,  and  often  with  tlie  ability  to  undei'stand 
that  vice  and  crime  *^  do  not  pay."  They  know  what  would  pay, 
but  tliey  do  not  know  where  to  begin  ;  where  or  how  to  get  the  tirat 
grain  of  confidence  so  necessary  to  any  enterprise;  where  to  place 
the  lever  with  which  they  feel  that,  upon  such  a  fulcrum,  they 
could  raise,  if  not  the  world  itself,  at  least  themselves  into  the 
world.  They  lack  patience  in  the  work  of  reformation  ;  they  lack 
confidence  in  tlie  kindness  of  others ;  and,  not  without  some  reason, 
they  lack  confidence  in  their  own  resolutions. 

These  prisoners  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  one  means  suggested 
for  consideration  ia  a  paper  —  not  a  political  paper,  not  a  general 
newspapcrj  not  a  religous  periodical,  but  one  specially  devoted  and 
adapted  to  the  convict. 

I  have  already  said,  in  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this 
essay  that  *'a  newspaper  is  what  every  prisoner  craves."  I  have, 
furthiT,  pointed  out  the  objections  to  wlucli  both  the  political  and 
the  religious  newspapers  of  the  day  are  open,  as  vehicles  of  infor- 
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niation  and  instrnction  to  imprisoned  criminals.  The  controlling 
olijcction  to  the  former  is  the  detail  of  crime  and  criminal  triab 
with  which  they  are  burdened ;  to  the  latter  the  dogmatic  and  par- 
tisan character  commonly,  if  not  universally,  impressed  upon 
them.  Now,  what  is  wanted  for  the  class  of  persons  in  whose 
behalf  this  essay  is  written,  is  neither  a  political  nor  a  religions 
newspaper,  in  the  technical  sense ;  but  a  paper  which  shall  give 
the  current  news  of  the  day  in  a  terse,  telling,  picturesque  style,  with 
all  corrupting  and  therefore  all  objectionable  details  eliminated  S 
and  which  shall  embody  and  set  forth,  with  suitable  illustrations,  and 
with  enforcements  drawn  from  actual  life,  those  great,  fundamental, 
universal  principles  in  religion  and  morals,  which  are  common  to 
all  churches  and  all  sects  that  receive  and  reverence  the  scriptures 
as  the  word  of  God.  What  is  wanted  is  a  newspaper  that  shall  be, 
on  the  one  hand,  an  auxiliary  to  the  schoolmaster  and  the  library, 
exciting  and  stimulating  the  appetite  for  nseful  knowledge  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  an  aid  to  the  chaplain,  enforcing  his  moral  lessons  by 
pithy  arguments  and  apt  examples.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  for  neither  of  these  ends  is  a  newspaper  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  prisoners,  though  highly  important  in  both  relations.  Still, 
all  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  these  directions  through  the 
establishment  of  a  prison  newspaper  may  be  attained  by  other  agen- 
cies—  the  school,  the  library,  the  lessons  of  the  chaplain,  the  relig- 
ious tract,  and  the  efforts  of  pious  men  and  women  who,  like  John 
Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  volunteer  their  services  for  the  con* 
vict^s  benefit.  But  there  is  one  end  that  cannot  thus  be  secured, 
and  that  is  the  supreme  raison  cTeire  —  the  final  and  controlling 
argument  —  for  the  prison  newspaper.  It  is  this :  A  knowledge  of 
passing  events,  of  the  questions  and  strifes  that  enlist  men^s  tongues 
and  pens,  of  the  habits  of  thought  and  action  inwrought  into  the 
life  of  the  hour,  of  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  society,  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  business  and  labor  —  in  a  word,  contact  of  some 
kind  with  the  living  world  is  essential  to  fit  any  man  to  enter  suc- 
cessfully into  the  keen  rivalries  that  mark  the  civilization  of  tiiis 
busy,  bustling,  progressive  age.  A  man  without  this  knowledge 
would  be  as  unfit  for  the  rough  encounters  of  actual,  daily  life  in 
existing  society,  as  Kip  Yan  Winkle  was  for  the  scenes  that  met  his 
astonished  gaze  after  his  twenty  years'  slumber  in  the  Catakill 
mountains,  during  which  America  had  passed  from  a  colonial 
existence  under  the  British  crown  to  an  independent  nationality  as 
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a  free  and  sovci^eigii  state.    And,  in  point  of  fact,  Kip  Van  Winkles 

lire  emerging  from  our  eunvii;t  prifiona  every  day  in  tlie  year. 

How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  tliat  a  prii^oner,  with  the  outer 
world  AS  completely  barred  and  bolted  against  all  mental  acces3  on 
his  pjirt,  m  Lift  body  is  seen  rely  encased  within  lii.s  cell,  will  be 
prepared  to  enter  successfully  into  the  battle  of  life,  on  hi^  libera- 
tion from  the  nioi'o  than  chnHtral  existence  of  the  prison?  A  care- 
fully, tiki II folly,  ably  edited  newspaper,  made  np  with  special 
reference  to  the  pr!:soner'B  circumstances  and  needa,  would  go  far 
to  meet  this  want  and  cpmlify  him  fur  a  return  to  the  w^orhl. 
This  suggestion  I  cannot  but  regard  as  of  vital  importance;  for  a 
inatij  removed  for  a  term  of  year^  from  all  active  participation  in 
tlie  atlairs  of  society,  nnist  have  some  means  to  enable  him  to 
keep  ])acc  with  passing  events  and  interests.  It  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  l>e  dillicolt,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one,  at\er 
the  seclusion  of  a  long  im  prison  men  t,  to  succeed  in  the  sharji 
competitions  of  life  in  onr  day;  and  it  would  seera  notliing  less 
than  an  obligatioUj  due  from  society  to  the  convict,  to  fortify  his 
purposes  <jf  amend  men  t  l>y  sut*h  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its 
affairs  m  may  be  requisite  to  bis  success  on  leaving  the  inclosure 
of  [lis  prison dioUBc. 

As  regards  the  religious  and  moral  lessons  conveyed  by  the 
proposed  gazette,  they  must  be  of  sucli  a  character  and  conceived 
and  set  forth  in  such  a  spirit,  as  not  to  wound  the  conselence  or 
offend  the  taste  of  aay  prisoner,  Kor,  indeedj  is  tiiere  any  neces- 
sity for  this.  I  would  say  to  the  conductor  of  tlie  prison  journal : 
Treat  with  the  prisoner  as  if  be  bad  foundation  for  trcjities;  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  worth  saving;  treat  him  gently  with  regard  to 
his  past  offences ;  treat  him  prudently  witli  regard  to  his  established 
opinions ;  treat  his  weaknesses  with  forbearance  ;  treat  liis  prejudices 
wilb  consideration ;  treat  even  liis  superstitions  as  if  they  bad 
some  foundation  of  truth. 

He  will  listen  to  persuasions  thus  introduced.  Do  not  place 
between  yoni'sclf  and  the  object  of  your  solicitude  the  barrier  of 
ridicule  or  denunciation  ;  do  not  startle  him  with  any  attack  upon 
the  creed  to  which  lie  professes  to  foci  himself  attached.  If  he  fs 
worth  saving  spite  of  his  prejudices  or  his  superstitions,  be  is 
worth  saving  at  the  cost  of  some  prejudice  and  a  little  fixed 
opinion  on  your  own  part.  **  lie  is,"'  you  wiy,  **on  the  very  brink 
of  destruction,  tottering  to  his  utter  rnin/-     Then  do  not  startle 
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him ;  do  not  make  him  fall ;  but  lure  him  back  by  gentle  conces- 
8ion3.  When  Lnceppa  lifted  up  her  eves,  she  saw  her  darling 
child  sporting  on  the  brink  of  a  rock  which,  at  aperilons  heigbt^hang 
over  the  sea;  she  felt  the  danger;  she  knew  that  to  call  the  darling 
bj  name  would  insure  his  destruction ;  she  forgot  every  thing  bnt  his 
peril ;  she  forgot  her  maternal  dignity,  wounded  in  the  disobedi- 
ence of  her  child ;  she  sought  no  re-establishment  of  }X>wer ;  she 
wished  only  the  salvation  of  her  infant;  and  so,  kneeling  at  a  dis- 
tance, she  bared  her  bosom,  and  the  little  one  crept  back  to  her, 
and  nestled  near  her  heart. 
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XXYL     COKFIDENOE    IK    THB    IhHATES    OF    REFORMATORIES    AB    AN 

Element  of  Succkbb. 

By  Btttynnni  Titiow,  Rector  of  the  Boys'  CmthoUc  Protectory,  Wettcbeiber,  New  York. 

Gentlemen  :  We  regret  our  inability  to  be  present  at  your 
natiooal  congress,  but  we  Lope  your  phikntliropic  mission  will 
nevertlielesB  be  frtiitfal  in  belialf  of  poor,  fallen  hnmanity. 

By  your  proposed  programme,  we  learn  that  niimeroas  subjects 
are  under  consideration  with  a  view  to  our  mutual  instruction. 
Allow  us,  then,  to  lay  before  your  honorable  body  a  short  sketch 
of  our  experience  among  juvenile  delinquents,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  our  labors  during  the  space  of  seven  years. 


MUTUAL  OON^TOENOE  BETWEEN  THE  OFFICEKS  OF  REFORMATORIES  Ain> 
THEIR  INMATES  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF 
THE   LATTER, 

1,  In  wAcU  this  coufideTice  should  consisL — Tlie  confidence  whicli 
we  here  advocate  as  being  an  essential  element  in  the  great  work 

[of  the  reformation  of  young  delinquents  should  be  two-fold  ;  con- 

^Udence  on  the  part  of  officers  in  favor  of  the  subjects  committed 
to  their  charge^  and  a  corresponding  sentiment  of  these  latter 
toward  those  placed  over  them. 

Believing  that  every  human  being  is  endowed  with  some  good 
quality,  some  redeeming  trait  of  character,  we  deem  it  the  primary 
duty  of  those  who  are  called  to  the  great  task  of  the  moral  refor- 
mation of  others  to  take  such   good   qualities  as  they  discover 

[in  those  under  their  charge  as  the  ground  of  their  confidence  in 

'them. 

Hence  it  does  not  suffice  that  good  qualities  be  discovered  in 

[those  who  are  subjects  for  reformation,  or  that  those  qualities  be 
acknowledged  or  noticed  in  passing.  They  should  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  subjects  of  tliem  ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  the 
good  which  is  in  them  is  not  passed  by  unheeded  or  unfoi-gotten, 
A  word,  or  even  a  look  of  approval,  at  a  favorable  juncture,  may 
prove  to  be  the  first  link  in  an  entire  chain  of  eflfectivo  coiTection. 
And  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  wise  mentor  perceives  the  beneficial 
effects  of  that  confidence,  he  enlarges  it,  passing  from  words  of 
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approval  to  acts  of  trust  or  confidence  in,  and  suitable  recompenaes 
bestowed  upon^  his  ward.  So  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
the  child  grows  up  to  be  a  young  man  experiencing  the  satisfaction 
derived  from  a  good  and  honorable  course ;  he  has  wcU-nigli  for- 
gotten his  fonner  evil  propensities;  or,  if  he  remembers  tliein,  it  is 
only  with  regret  for  his  previous  evil  condition.  In  this  way  the 
good  is  cultivated  and  perfected,  character  and  noble  manhood  are 
built  up,  while  the  evil  is  crushed  and  made  to  die  out.  We  would 
not  have  it  understood  here  that  misdemeanors  or  transgression  of 
rules  on  the  part  of  inmates  would  be  allowed  to  pass  with 
impunity ;  by  no  means. 

We  would  have  the  ofienders  checked,  called  to  account,  made 
sensible  of  the  grievousncss  of  tlieir  fault,  and,  according  to  its 
gravity,  we  would  subject  thenl  to  some  reasonable  privation,  or 
deny  them  the  enjoyment  of  some  special  privilege.  Yet  we  must 
confess  that  we  count  more  upon  means  taken  to  encourage  good 
behavior  and  honorable  deportment  than  upon  any  amount  of 
repressive  discipline. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  such  a  course  as  we  advocate 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  cannot  fail  of  begetting  a  corresponding 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Tliis  is  but  the  re-action  of 
the  treatment  received,  and  goes  with  it  hand  in  hand,  progressing 
and  expanding  proportionately  with  it.  When  the  youth  sees  that 
his  efibrts  in  the  right  direction  are  appreciated,  and  that  a  kind, 
solicitous  hand  is  helping  him  forward,  and  when  he  begins  to  feel 
the  satisfaction  which  progress  in  good  always  carries  with  it,  his 
finest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor  will  spontaneonsly 
flow  from  his  young  heart,  and  hopeful  anticipations  of  the  future 
light  up  his  youthful  breast.  He  is  willing  and  ready  to  make 
many  little  sacrifices  and  undergo  many  little  privations  in  the 
accomplishment  of  duties  assigned  him.  Wlicn  checked  for  his 
short-comings,  he  still  feels  that  he  is  not  crushed,  and  thereupon 
resolves  anew  for  the  future.  Might  it  not  be  said  with  truth, 
that  the  future  of  many  a  youth  who  was  good  in  the  main,  but 
who,  on  account  of  venial  transgressions,  was  too  harshly  dealt 
with  in  the  beginning,  became  reckless,  lost  every  good  and  noble 
aspiration,  and  abandoned  every  effort  of  bettering  his  moral 
condition. 

2.  What  meam  should  he  taken  to  secure  it  —  There  are  certain 
conditions,  without  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  such 
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fjBk  conideiice  as  tliat  wliich  we  advocato  cauld  be  fostered  or  rnain- 
Itained.     The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  conditions  is  niiity 
[of  sentiments,  of  conviction  and  of  purpose,  reigning  throughout 
[the   institution.     This   necessarily  and  primarily   applies  to  tho 
[Teligious  convictions  of  both  the  authorities  and  the  governed, 
'Hence  we  deem  it  of  paramount  importance  that  Leads  and  offi- 
cers of  reformatory  institutions  find,  in  the  suhjects  committed  to 
tlieir  charge,  the  saiiie  religion  as  they  tliemselvcs  possess.     When- 
ever and  wherever  such  is  the  case,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
successful  correction  is  removed;  all  grounds  of  hostility,  ou  the 
pai't  of  the  inmates,  in  this  respect,  toward  those  who  are  placed 
over  them,  are  done  away  with.     The  delinquent  beholds  in  his 
corrector  no  other  than  a  charitable  and  earnest  mentor,  bent  on 
the  correction  of  his  vicious  propensities,  without  seeking  to  warp 
or  change  his  religions  convictions. 

Surely,  an  officer,  charged  with  so  serious  and  difficult  a  task  oa 
that  of  moral  correction,  will  find  enough  to  do  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  task,  without  having  to  cope  with  the  religions  convic^ 
(ions  of  those  submitted  to  his  treatment.     What  we  are  now  advo- 
Icatiug  in  this  particular  is  not  a  theory  or  speculation;  it  is  tlie 
1  experience  of  seven  yeai'S  of  our  humble  eS'orts  in  the  protectory, 
torganized  for  the  reformation,  training  and  support  of  the  destitute 
l<mtholic  children  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Keformatory  institutions,  according  to  oor  view,  should  be 
kformed,  as  mucli  as  possible,  on  the  plan  of  a  well-regulated  family, 
[.whereof  the  heads  sympathize  with  the  members  ou  all  points,  save 
I  that  of  the  delinquencies  of  the  latter.  "  Unity  is  strength,"  and 
Lthe  more  it  prevails  in  inBtitutions  of  the  kind  under  onr  consid- 
ration,  the  greater  hold  does  it  give  the  officers  upon  those  under 
their  treatment;  consequently,  tho  greater  are  their  chancer  of 
success  in  the  arduous  task  they  are  called  on  to  accomplish. 

Nor  is  the  advantage  derived  from  euch  a  system  of  unity  con- 

^  fined  alone  to  the  officers  and  inmates  of  a  reformatory  institution, 

but  it  places  the  institution  itself  before  the  state  and  the  world  in 

.that  honorable  attitude  which  it  should  bold,  viz. ;  that  of  non-inter- 

'ference  with  the  religious  convictions  of  its  inmates.     It  would 

thereby   stand  acquitted  of  the  odious  charge  of  proselyting  its 

,  inmates ;   whereas  its  professed  object  and  mission  would  be  seen  to 

be  rather  their  moral  and  social  elevation.    In  confirmation  of  what 

we  have  just  stated,  we  might  bo  allowed  to  quote  here  an  extract 

40 
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•:vi  I  III!  y  |iiiiiivi'.  itiH-li  III  ixii^t,  tlii^y  fail  not  to  Hinder  a  verdict 
of  (iiiMli'ffiiiiiijiiif  in  their  nwii  mind,  iih  wfsll  fifl  in  presence  of 
Ihili   ii|iiiilii ,  ilin  iiuihuiti  tlii'.nrof  Houn  Hink  in  their  estimation, 
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and  distrust  and  discontent  on  their  part  is  the  inevitable  conse- 

Closely  allied  ta  this  distributive  justice  U  another  qualitj, 
highly  requisite  to  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  the  respect 
and  crmfidence  which  tlic  inmates  shonld  have  fur  the  offieei*s : 
we  mean  nnifonnity  and  consistency  of  action.  When  inferiors 
behold  their  RUpcriors  the  game  to-day  as  they  were  yesterday 
and  the  day  before;  when  they  receive  from  them  the  same 
treatment,  and  witness  in  them  the  same  imiform  line  of  con- 
duet,  day  after  day;  they  instinctively  yield  that  degree  of  respect 
and  confidence  which  their  position  demands,  and  of  wliich  they 
have  rendered  themselves  worthy.  Whereas  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  inferior  fiiidrt  tliat  he  ha*  a  sort  of  a  man  to  deal  with 
to-day  different  from  that  of  yesterday,  and  that  he  will,  in  all 
prolmfiilifry,  find  another  c^hiuige  tu-morrow,  lie  becomes  dissatisfied 
and  disgusted,  and  will,  in  the  end,  despise  both  the  efforts  made 
with  a  view  to  his  reformation  and  the  person  who  makes  thorn. 

(4ood  example  on  the  part  of  the  superioi-s,  too,  acts  most  pow- 
erfully on  the  inmates,  and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of 
winning  their  confidence.  In  vain  would  an  ofiieer  incnlcate  to 
those  under  him  maxims  of  charity,  truth  and  morality,  if  he 
iumself  were  at  times  hard-hearted  or  indifferent  to  their  littlo 
wants  and  miseries;  if,  to  their  just  and  reasonable  appeals,  lie 
would  turn  a  deaf  ear,  or  \mw  their  little  trials  and  crosses  with  a 
cold^  indifferent  air;  a^ain,  if  dissimulation  was  perceived  in  his 
dealings,  or  if,  in  fine,  there  appeared  aught  censuraljle  in  his  cnn- 
duct  toward  themselves  nr  otliers.  Tory  much,  too,  depends  upon 
theofflerly  and  systcmatir  management  of  the  various  departments, 
acconling  to  the  wants  of  time  and  place,  in  fostering  atid  securing 
confidence.  When  the  inmates  perceive  that  matters  connected  witli 
their  health  and  comfort  are  anticipated  and  attended  to  in  due 
season,  gratitude,  satisfaction  and  nonfidenre  on  their  part  is  the 
result, 

H,  Our  jtnncijde^  ^tem-pUfied  hj  our  past  cxpericfu^e  ami  j)r€jte?it. 
eouflifwn,  —  Having  thus  far  stated  our  principles  and  system  of 
action,  we  consider  it  duts  ti*  the  subject  to  substantiate  our  thesis 
by  presenting  a  real  and  actual  evidence  of  its  practical  workings. 
Tins  the  more  readily  as,  having  been  charged  with  tlie  reotoi'ship 
of  a  reibrmatory  institution  for  tlie  last  seven  years,  onr  experience 
has  necessarily  been  of  a  thorouglily  practical  nature. 
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The  protectory  came  into  existence  in  the  spring  of  1863,  and 
owes  its  origin  to  a  few  influential  catholic  gentlemen,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Dr.  L.  Silliman  Ives.  Being,  in  company  with  our 
late  illustrious  archbishop,  at  a  dinner,  their  conversation  turned  on 
various  topics,  one  of  which  was  that  of  the  forlorn  and  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  destitute  catholic  children  of  our  city.  So  powerful 
was  the  appeal  made  to  the  charity  and  benevolence  of  theae  gen- 
tlemen by  the  bare  recital  of  the  misery  and  wretchednesss  of  that 
poor,  unfortunate  class,  that  the  organization  of  an  institution  to 
remedy  the  evil  was  forthwith  resolved  upon.  But  hero  no  small 
difiiculty  presented  itself:  Whom  could  they  intrust  with  the  impor- 
tant and  arduous  task  of  superintending  and  directing  it  in  all  ita 
practical  daily  details  ?  This  desideratum  was  cordially  supplied 
by  a  prominent  christian  brother,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  who  pledged  himself  to  use  his  utmost  influence  with  his  supe- 
riors to  that  eflbct.  Encouraged  by  so  auspicious  a  prospect,  tlie 
above-mentioned  gentlemen  at  o\u^o  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel. 
Then  and  there  they  subscribed  from  live  hundred  to  five  thousand 
dollars  each,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  erection  of  buildings. 
This  was  a  good  beginning.  Thenceforward  meetings  were  con- 
vened to  lay  the  matter  before  the  state  legislature.  The  untiring 
and  disinterested  cftbrts  of  the  good  Dr.  Ives  were  crow^ned  with 
success.  On  the  l-ith  of  April,  1S63,  an  act  of  incorporation  was 
secured  for  the  institution,  under  the  title  of  the  "society  for  the 
protection  of  destitute  Koman  catholic  children  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York." 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  subsequently  adopted,  and  a 
board  of  managers  and  other  officers  duly  elected.  In  the  mean 
time,  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  with  the  superior  of 
the  christian  brothel's,  and  three  members  were  detailed  for  the 
practical  part  of  the  good  work.  A  couple  of  ordinary  dwelling- 
houses  in  Thirty-sixth  street,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  were 
selected  and  taken  possession  of  temporarily,  until  such  time  as 
suitable  buildings  could  be  erected. 

Such  was  our  humble  conmiencement  of  active  operations,  such 
the  cradle  of  our  institution  ! 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  fill  our  limited  space  with  poor  little 
imfortunates,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  gathered  in 
from  the  streets  of  our  city.  Untold  difliculties  and  discourage- 
ments beset  us  on  every  side.     We  niay  be  said  to  have  com- 
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menced  the  work  in  the  midat  of  privations,  want,  Bicknesa  and 
other  trials,  against  whieh  we  liad  to  contend  for  the  space  of  one 
year  in  the  house  in  Thirty-sixth  street,  and  two  years  longer  in  a 
series  of  tenement-houses  in  Eighty -sixth  street,  whither  we  had 
to  remove  on  account  of  the  increasing  number  of  our  inmates. 
For  our  daily  subsistence  we  were  dependinoj  entirely  on  the 
charities  of  the  friends  of  the  institution.  This  much  was  done 
for  the  male  department.  In  the  meantime,  the  society  made 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  superior  and  sisters  of  charily 
in  favor  of  the  female  department.  The  good  sisters  began  their 
part  of  the  work  much  in  the  same  way  as  we  did,  and  under  even 
greater  trials  and  crosses  than  onr  own.  But  to  return  to  the 
male  department:  during  these  first  three  years  of  our  existence, 
we  passed  throngh  such  an  ordeal  of  trials  and  tribulation 3^  that 
not  a  few  who  had  espoused  the  good  canse  were  on  the  point  of 
giving  it  up  in  despair;  sorely  harassed  for  want  of  sufficient 
house  room  and  the  necessary  conveniences  for  cleanliness  and 
order;  unprovided  with  the  requisite  bedding  and  garments,  the 
consequence  was  diseaBe  and  infirmity.  The  most  appalling  crisis 
was  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year ;  typhus  fever  broke  out 
among  us,  and  spread  to  an  alarming  extent.  Out  of  300,  which 
we  tlien  numbered,  140  were  attacked  within  a  short  period. 

We  had  ibrty-two  cases  of  it  in  bed  at  once.  It  carried  off  one 
of  our  brothers,  two  nurses  and  our  tailor.  Of  the  cliildren,  we 
did  not  lose  a  single  one.  To  so  dreadful  an  extremity  were  we 
reduced,  tliat  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  other  nurses.  In 
our  forlorn  and  desperate  condition,  we  struggled  on,  comparatively 
alone,  hoping  against  hope;  when  it  pleased  kind  Providence  to 
come  to  our  rescue.  Never  shall  we  forget  when  the  good  Dr. 
Ives  offered  us  his  personal  services  in  behalf  of  the  sick.  The 
epidemic  at  last  abated,  and  returning  health  revived  our  drooping 
spirits. 

We  likewise  encountered  no  small  difficnltj^  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  work,  in  the  reckless  character  of  some  of  the 
youths  then  confided  to  our  charge.  Many  of  them  had  con- 
tnicted  so  inveterate  a  habit  of  roaming  throuirh  the  streets  and 
thoroughfares  at  large,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  retain 
them  within  the  walls  of  those  tenement-houses,  which  were  but 
ill-adapted  to  our  purpose.  Time  and  again  did  some  of  them  effect 
their  escape  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  stories,  and  some- 
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times  even  from  the  top  of  the  houses,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 
We  soon  perceived,  too,  their  extreme  aversion  to  any  thing  like 
books  or  study.  Hence,  we  conceived  the  idea  of  iutrodncing 
trades  into  the  institution,  believing  that  such  an  nndertaking 
would  have  the  effect  of  settling  those  unstable  Bpirits.  We 
were  not  disappointed  in  our  expectations,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel. 

Five  years  ago  the  society  purchased  a  farm  in  Westchester 
county,  our  present  location,  and  had  buildings  immediately 
erected  upon  it.  A  few  months  after,  we  took  possession  of  this, 
our  new  home  in  the  country,  and  commenced  a  series  of  improve- 
ments in  every  department  of  the  institution,  which  we  have 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  main  building  of  the  insti- 
tution is  a  splendid  brick  edifice  of  a  peculiar  style  of  architecture. 
It  is  228  feet  in  length  by  from  53  to  113  in  breadth,  is  four 
stories  high,  with  basement,  and  set  off  with  mansard  roof,  spires, 
pinnacles  and  turrets ;  the  main  spire  rises  to  the  hight  of  225 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  noble  structure,  with  its  connterpart, 
the  new  building  of  the  female  department,  stands  unrivaled  bv 
any  edifice  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  It  was  erected,  within  the 
past  year,  by  the  managers  of  the  society,  and  will  soon  be  ready 
for  use. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  efforts  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  our 
young  charge  have  not  been  abated,  and  the  improvements  we 
have  made  in  that  direction  have  fully  corresponded  with  those 
of  a  local  or  material  nature.     Having  based  the  mode  of  our 
treatment  upon  principles  of  honor,  justice  and  confidence,   as 
recommended  by  religion,  our  humble  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.     With  a  view  to  counteracting 
the  wayward  and  reckless  proclivities  of  the  youths  intrusted  to 
our  charge,  we  introduced  the  trades  among  them  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period  of  the  institution's  existence,  and,  necessarily, 
under  great  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  sufiicient  space  and 
other  necessaries.     We  soon  discovered  the  immense  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  allowing  the  most  industrious  of  them,  as  a 
reward,  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  their  labor.    We  first  intro- 
duced tailoring,  and,  shortly  afterward,  shoe-making,  which  lat- 
ter proved  the  more  advantageous,  as  it  gives  employment  to  a 
greater  number.    In  the  course  of  time,  hoop-skirt  making  was 
introduced  for  the  junior  portion.    In  our  present  location  on  the 
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farm,  we  employed  some  of  the  boys  at  farming  and  gardening, 
and  others  in  the  carpenter  shop,  bakery,  laundry,  and  other 
departments*  Such  a  system,  adopted  as  it  was  in  the  beginning 
throogh  necessity,  ti4is  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results. 

Our  institution,  numbering  at  present  over  nine  hundred  boys, 
counts  &ometIxing  like  seventy-five  in  its  senior  department,  which 
is  composed  of  youths  varying  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of 
age.  Mutual  confidence  existing  between  ourselves  and  those 
young  people,  we  do  not  oblige  them  to  the  rule  of  iuclosure; 
but,  at  the  eame  time,  they  are  never  allowed  in  a  body  beyond 
the  precincts  of  the  institution  witliout  being  aceompanied  by  a 
brollicr.  They  have  a  share  in  the  profits  of  their  labor,  whereby 
some  of  them  earn  far  themselves,  respectively,  from  five  to 
twenty-five  dollars  per  month.  The  institution  places  their  accu- 
mulated earnings  in  bank,  and  disburses  to  them  according  to 
their  personal  wants  in  the  way  of  clothing  and  pocket-money ; 
for  tlie  latter  purpose  they  generally  draw  from  fifty  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  month.  They  purchase  their  own  clothing,  and  dress 
according  to  their  own  taste  and  judgment.  Many  of  them,  on 
leaving  the  institution,  had  accumulated  as  savings  from  $50  to 
$200. 

We  never  countenanced  the  contract  system,  by  which  the 
inmate  is  sunk  to  a  condition  next  to  that  of  slavery. 

The  principles  upon  which  we  have  acted  have  proved  benefi- 
cial in  various  ways.  When,  at  times,  some  of  the  inmates  pre- 
meditated absconding  from  the  premises,  their  better  disposed 
companions  either  dissuaded  them  from  it,  or,  if  the  former  had 
already  made  their  escape,  others  being  found  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy, were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  truants,  whom  they  overtook 
and  brought  back  in  triumph.  We  frequently  intrust  youtlis  of 
the  senior  department  with  teams,  and  send  them  to  the  city,  or 
elsewhere,  with  orders,  which  they  generally  carry  out  to  our  sat- 
isfaction. 

Moreover,  the  system  has  invariably  enlisted  the  interest  and 
good  will  of  these  young  people  in  the  welfarc  of  the  ingtitution, 
as,  itt  cases  of  emergency  or  accident  by  fire  or  otherwise,  when 
they  were  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  liand. 

We  have,  as  yet,  made  no  special  mention  of  the  schools  of  the 
protectory,  it  having  been  our  aim  rather  to  set  forth  the  princi- 
ples that  hare  guided  ns  in   our  endeavors  to  accomplish  the 
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T}j:  */r?.V/!  d'rparrr.'rT:*..  wJiich  alwajs  co:25t:tat€S  an  int«gTsI 
jAr,  of  r''/'jr:riH*/jry  I:jtt:tat:on5,  is  rec-essan!}"  coeval  with  the 
prot/r^'tory  ■♦><ilf.  In  it  are  taught  t}*e  ordinarj  elentientazr 
hrari'rh'A  of  an  Er.gl;-rh  edu':at5on.  Ee«:de5  wh:ch,  we  make  it  a 
j>o::.t  to  g:%'';  them  v^lid,  practical  re]:gioii5  instrnction  in  the 
chrifct.'ari  o'o'r^rfne.  Our  900  inmates  are  at  present  divided  into 
eleven  c!as'-'fs?. 

V^Kra!  ail']  iri-:tra mental  mnsic  Las  been  introduced  with  a  very 
l^jnefi^rial  effect.  A  bras.s  band,  composed  of  seniors,  has  been 
fciicce-rfiilly  or^^anized  within  the  last  three  years,  and  is  attended 
with  the  }iap];ief^t  re?! nits.  Its  music  not  only  enlivens  the  pre- 
cincth  of  the  irjBtitution,  but  the  services  of  the  young  mosiciana 
are  fKyrahionally  cu^^n'^ad  to  perform  outride  and  beyond  the  pro- 
tect^jry.  The  effect  has  been  very  encouraging ;  it  brings  them 
in  c^^ritact  with  society,  and  gradually  teaches  and  prepares  them 
to  move  honorably  and  respectably  therein. 

In  drawiiii^  our  hubject  to  a  close,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  not  assum- 
ing too  much,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  assert,  that  our  protectory 
lm«  accornjilislied  more  within  the  brief  period  of  its  seven  year's 
u\U\f',uc,(»  than  many  similar  institutions  in  a  much  longer  time 
and  undfr  far  more  favorable  circumstances;  when  we  consider 
that  it  arf>se  in  the  face  of  so  many  difficulties  and  ol)stacles  with 
wlii(rli  we  had  at  first  to  grapple,  and  that,  too,  wholly  unaided  by 
the  Htate,  except  a  grant  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  building 
pnrpoHeft,  in  the  third  year  of  its  existence,  that  it  has  been  blessed 
with  such  Huccess  in  the  end,  enjoying  now,  thanks  to  the  New 
York  h^gislature,  the  same  privileges  as  similar  institutions. 
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Truly,  in  view  of  bo  great  a  work  accomplished  with  such  feeble 
instruments  as  we  liad  at  hand,  and  amid  so  many  discouragements, 
wo  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  fatherly  hand  of  a  kind  and 
merciful  Providence,  and  raise  our  hearts  in  spontaneous  and 
lively  gratitude  to  Him  for  so  precious  a  gift,  so  invaluable  a 
blessing  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute  —  exclaiming  with  tlie  bard 
of  Mantua, 
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XXVIII.  Db,  Wichebn's  Paradox— "Thb  Stbohobr  Waix  ■ 
HO   Wall,"    illustbated   in  the   Histobt    of    thx    Ixdiaba 

IIOUSE  OF  ReFCOE. 

B7  Fkajtk  B.  Aetbwobth,  Snperintfendent,  Plalnflrld,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Wicliem  is  not  a  mere  theorist  or  visionary  enthnsiast,  bnt 
a  man  of  stVong  common  sense  and  practical  philanthropy.  He 
ranks  among  the  veteran  reformers  of  the  world,  and  is  the  father 
of  what  is  known  as  the  family  system  in  reformatory  institntioDB. 
His  whole  life  has  been  replete  with  generous  efforts  to  advance  the 
c^jmmon  good  of  unfortunate  humanity,  and  to  extend  the  boandaries 
of  christian  influence.  Being  fully  persuaded  that  to  secure  a  decent 
rearing  of  the  wretched  offspring  of  sin,  profligacy,  destitution  and 
misery,  an  institution  should  be  established  upon  the  broad  basis  of 
the  christian  religion,  he  concentrated  the  force  of  his  mind  npon 
securing  such  an  establishment  for  the  city  of  Hamburg,  in  Ger- 
many. In  carrying  out  this  design,  he  had  formidable  obstacles  to 
contend  with.  He  did  not  possess  the  pecuniary  means  neces- 
sary to  its  execution,  nor  had  he  suflicient  credit  among  capitalists 
to  secure  a  loan  of  the  needed  funds.  But  he  possessed  something 
that  proved  to  be  better  than  money  or  credit.  He  had  an 
influence  with  that  Being  who  moulds  the  heart  of  man  to  His 
own  gracious  will.  Many  fervent  petitions  were  sent  up  to  the 
throne  of  God;  many  sleepless  nights  were  spent  in  anxious 
thought ;  many  years  were  passed  in  patient  effort  against  stubborn 
and  unyielding  opposition,  with  little  visible  prospect  of  success. 
But,  believing  firmly  that  Providence  had  destined  him  to  inaa- 
guratxj  and  execute  this  God-given  work,  he  did  not  abandon  his 
suit  with  Heaven,  nor  cease  to  solicet  human  assistance.  With 
pereevering  determination  he  pressed  the  importance  of  his  plans, 
and,  when  his  faith  seemed  ready  to  fail  and  human  ears  appeared 
most  deaf,  the  boon  so  long  i)raycd  for,  the  aid  so  earnestly  sought, 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  donation  of  the  "rough  house" 
and  a  bequest  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds  in  money. 
Wichern's  Heavenly  Friend  had  not  withdrawn  from  him  ;  his 
courage  revived,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  to  practice  what 
was  before  only  theory.  These  acquisitions  were  quite  ample  for 
a  beginning,  and  Wichern,  accompanied  by  his  excellent  mother, 
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on  the  first  day  of  November,  1833,  entered  upon  his  long  coveted 
field  of  labor. 

The  principle  on  which  Dr,  Wicliern  founded  the  liauhe  Haus^ 
and  in  accord  an  ce  with  which  he  has  to  this  day  conducted  its 
discipline,  has  been  expressed  by  himeelf  in  the  apparently  para- 
doxical but  most  felicitous  dictum^  "the  strongest  wall  is  no 
wall,"  By  this  he  meant  simply  that  moral  forces,  applied  in  the 
management  of  the  fallen  and  the  criminal,  have  a  power  denied  to 
mere  coercive  contrivances  and  measnres;  a  sentiment  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  paper  subscribes  with  all  his  heart,  and  the  truth 
of  which,  without  assaiUng  other  institutions,  or  depreciating  the 
good  which  they  are  undoubtedly  accomplisliing,  he  proposes  to 
confirm  and  establish^  by  the  experience  of  the  Indiana  house  of 
refuge,  over  which  lie  has  the  honor  to  preside  as  superintendent. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  institution  is  conducted  is  known  as 
the  family  system,  as  distinguished  from  the  congregate  plan.  It 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  haviug  been  opened  on  the  firat  day  of  Jan- 
uary^ 1868,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  point  to  any  considerable 
amount  of  ripened  fruit  as  the  result  of  its  moral  culture.  It  is 
located  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  and  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of 
Plain  field.  There  are  at  present  four  families  of  boys.  Each 
family  occupies  a  separate  house,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  officer 
called  house  father,  assisted  by  another  officer  called  elder  brother. 
Each  family  has  its  own  play-ground,  school  room,  dormitory  and 
separate  table  in  the  dining  room.  Thus  each  is  separate  and 
distinct  in  its  most  important  relations  and  interests,  but  all  are 
united  under  one  general  head.  These  four  families  are  divided 
each  into  two  classes,  viz.,  large  and  small  boys ;  and  each  of  these 
classes  is  subdivided  into  two  others,  according  to  their  moral 
standing.  Thus  there  are  two  families  of  large  boys  ^  the  one 
good  and  the  other  bad.  There  are  also  two  families  of  small 
boys  —  the  one  good,  the  other  bad.  Every  boy,  on  entering  the 
institution,  is  informed  that  the  length  of  time  he  is  to  remain 
will  depend  upon  the  success  of  his  own  eftorts  to  reform.  He  ia 
advised  that  his  efforts  at  personal  improvement  will  be  promptly 
recognized  and  suitably  rewarded,  while  his  misdeeds  will  bring 
him  trouble  and  postpone  the  time  of  his  release.  Tims,  under- 
ataudingl}-,  he  is  placed,  according  to  his  size,  into  one  of  the 
families  of  bad  boys,  where  he  is  under  the  constant  watch  of  an 
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officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  impart  good  and  wholesome  moral 
lessons  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  to  instruct  him  in  his  stndies 
and  at  his  work.  This  officer  is  not  a  task-master,  gnard,  overseer 
or  teacher  alone,  but  combines  the  duties  of  all.  All  the  boys 
attend  school  one-half  of  each  day,  and  are  employed  at  some 
useful  industry  the  other  half.  In  the  evening  each  family  is 
assembled  by  itself  to  review  and  record  the  conduct  of  every 
member  for  the  day,  and  to  listen  to  such  moral  or  general  in- 
structions, as  may  be  imparted  by  the  teacher.  Each  day  is  opened 
and  closed  by  appropriate  religious  exercises,  conducted  by  one 
of  the  family  officei-s.  Thus  there  is  a  uniform  and  fiimultaneona 
development  of  the  boy's  whole  being  —  bodily,  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual. 

There  is  a  system  of  grades  or  classes  through  which  all  boys 
must  pass  before  being  entitled  to  a  discharge.  There  is  also  a 
system  of  marks,  corresponding  to  and  serving  as  the  basis  of  the 
grades.  The  number  of  marks  which  each  boy  is  required  to 
obtain  in  a  given  time  is  commensurate  with  his  moral  standing, 
and  the  number  of  grades  is  twelve.  Only  one  gi*ade  can  be 
gained  in  a  month.  These  twelve  grades  are  subdivided  into  ibnr 
graded  classes,  and  the  moral  standing  of  every  boy  is  found  in  one 
of  these  four  divisions.  The  divisions  are  numbered  respectively 
one,  two,  tliree  and  four,  commencing  with  the  lowest  grade.  The 
first  two  divisions  comprise  eight  months,  the  third  division  three 
months,  and  the  fourth  division  one  month.  To  show  liow  it  is 
determined  what  class  a  boy  belongs  in,  and  whether  or  not  lie  is 
entitled  to  a  grade,  I  present  the  following  exhibit,  taking,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  a  month  of  thirty  days :  Tlie  house 
father  of  each  family  keeps,  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  a 
daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  his  family.  The 
reports  are  based  upon  a  system  of  debits  and  credits.  For  every 
day  a  boy's  conduct  is  perfect  at  work,  at  play  and  in  school,  he  is 
recorded ^?u«  five.  When  he  is  not  perfect  in  any  of  the  above 
departments  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  house  father  be 
marked  a  number  whose  value  is  less  than  five,  or  merely  0,  or  0 
mijius  five.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  a  boy  is  perfect  every  day,  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  he  can  gain  in  thirty  days  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  All  boys  on  grades  between  one  and  four  must  gain 
one  hundred  and  five  marks  to  be  entitled  to  a  promotion  ;  all 
boys  between  four  and  eight  must  gain  one  hundred  and  twenty* 


all  between  eiglit  and  eleven  must  gain  one  liundred  and  tlnrty-five* 
During  the  time  a  hoj  ia  in  the  lirst  and  second  classes,  lie  works 
under  an  officer,  who  cares  far  and  watches  over  him  closely. 
Wlicn  he  enters  tlic  third  das3»  he  is  removed  from  the  first  fnuiily 
and  plaeed  in  the  best;  but  before  he  enters  this  his  fitness  for  it 
has  been  fully  tested.  If,  however,  ho  bHouM  prove  to  be 
unworthy  of  this  promotiou,  he  ia  returned  to  his  former  family, 
atid  required  to  do  ids  first  work  over.  When  the  boys  have 
attaiucd  the  highest  moral  excdlenee,  as  shown  by  their  marks  and 
their  standing,  if  a  suitable  home  can  bo  obtained  for  them,  they 
are  placed  in  it,  and  when  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  ado- 
quutc  ivrobation,  it'  found  wortlij,  they  are  dischaj^ged.  Birt  if, 
upon  tliis  teH  Sfjstem^  a  boy  proves  unreformed  and  not  worthy 
of  tiie  confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  is  retnrned  to  the  institution, 
and  is  required  to  go  over  Iiis  course  again. 

The  leading  industries  of  the  establishment  are  agriculture  and 
gardcnin*^.  The  niCL-hanica!  trades  are  shoemaking  and  carjienter- 
ing.  The  boys  employed  at  these  trades  must  be  proficient  enough 
to  earn  their  own  living  before  they  can  be  discharged.  The 
younger  boys  are  employed  at  putting  cane  seats  in  chairs,  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  placed  at  Boniething  more  substantiid. 
All  the  restraints  of  the  institution  are  of  a  morul  character.  The 
buildings  are  surrounded  by  a  simple  picket  fence,  four  feet  high  ; 
and  the  windows  of  the  doru^itories  are  without  iron  bars  —coer- 
cion is  never  used,  till  all  moral  means  have  failed.  From  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  institution  to  the  first  day  of  September, 
1870,  a  period  of  thirty-two  montlis,  235  bt>ys  had  been  admitted. 
Of  this  number  seventeen  have  been  discharged  by  reason  of 
reformation;  sixteen  were  disclmrged  for  other  causes;  and  twelve 
are  on  trial  among  farmers  and  mechanics.  Not  one  of  ihese 
boys  had  ever  succeeded  in  pcrmaneDtly  escaping  from  the  institu- 
tion, and  not  a  boy  has  ever  been  whipped ;  but  all  have  been 
retained  and  all  have  realized  some  benefit 

Of  the  seventeen  discharged  as  reformed,  the  greater  part  have 
been  out  over  a  year*  Only  one  has  been  returned^  and  his  return 
was  at  his  own  request.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  have  ever 
got  into  any  criminal  difficulty.  One  is  now  a  house  father;  two 
are  elder  brothers  ;  another  has  charge  of  the  shoe  shop  ;  anotlier  is 
an  employee  in  the  house;  another  has  charge  of  the  livestock; 
and  still  another  has  cimrgeof  the  store-rooms  of  the  establishment. 
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Th*:  frf-j-AoTU  of  this  iivstern.  cornMr.ed  Tirith  just  and  wholesome 
r':»:t.r4j'fit>..  t}ic  kind  aud  Rvrn f/athetic  treatment  of  the  boys  by  the 
offi'y:rfc,  t}*<;  r;l//ft/.  r:orita/;t  vlt!i  mother  earth,  the  beantifallT  oma- 
tttt:uU'A  1%'A'ri^,  the  finely  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  the  exten- 
ftivf:  fiM'A  of  ^rain  and  r.-om,  tlie  satisfaction  the  boys  have  in 
r'ij|t,jvatiri;(  and  rair.in^  a  large  proportion  of  their  own  support, 
fJif;  f.orrt'tti  hahiU  of  the  oflleerB  and  teachers,  the  harmonious  and 
d!;(n!fifrd  cornmin^rling  of  the  whole  household,  the  admirable  sys- 
U'.in  of  F/:hoolH,  tlio  well-selected  library,  the  large  and  well-venti- 
laO'.d  school  roornH  and  Bleeping  apartments,  all  combine  to  develop 
a  riohlf;  type  of  manhood. 

ThiiH  wc  Kce  that  kindness  practically  accomplishes  the  best 
rcHijJtH,  and  wo  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  detail, 
vix. :  that  there  is  a  natural  adaptation  of  the  law  of  kindness  to 
Uut  c0nMtUntifm  of  man.  Wlien  winter  has  suspended  the  visible 
ai'.fiori  in  the  v(*getablc  kingdom,  it  would  seem  as  if  death  had 
gained  a  eompleto  and  final  triumph;  but  when  the  snn,  guided 
by  niierring  law,  returns,  life  again  asserts  its  power  and  robes  the 
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world  with  beauty.  So,  when  moral  life  has  been  impeded,  chilled 
and  paralyzed  by  contaminating  and  debasing  influences,  the  law 
of  kindness  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  all  its  functions  are 
restored  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  action.  This  law  of  love,  applied 
in  practical  forms,  is  the  secret  spring  of  all  social  and  moral 
regeneration. 
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XXVIII.   The  Ohio  Reform  Fakm   School  —  Its    Phutcxplbb, 
Methods  and  Results, 

B7  Ber.  B.  W.  Childi^w,  one  of  the  Commiecionen  of  the  School. 

In  the  year  1856,  the  legislature  of  Ohio  appointed  a  commis- 
Bion  of  three  p^entlemen — Hon.  J.  A.  Foote,  Charles  Remelin, 
Esq.,  and  J.  D.  Ladd,  Esq.  —  to  visit  the  reform  schools  of  this 
country,  and  to  report  a  plan  for  a  reform  school  for  the  state.  In 
the  performance  of  this  duty  they  found  existing  institutions  only 
on  the  congregate  or  walled-in  system. 

One  of  their  nnmber,  Mr.  Remelin  of  this  city,  being  called  by 
private  business  to  Europe,  visited  and  carefully  examined  the 
prominent  reformatories  on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain. 
Upon  hearing  his  report,  which  strongly  recommended  the  family 
plan,  the  commission  decided  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  and  the  Icg^is- 
laturo,  approved  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  purchase 
not  less  than  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  on  which  to  establish  the 
reform  school  for  boys. 

With  tliis  sum  a  tract  of  1170  acres  of  land,  chiefly  unimproved, 
located  in  Fairfield  county  on  the  Hocking  hills,  thirty  miles 
soutli  of  Columbus,  was  purchased.  These  lands  are  not  as  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  as  our  alluvial  river  bottoms,  yet 
their  isolation,  salubrity  and  fitness  for  gardens,  orchards,  straw- 
berry i)lantations  and  vineyards  compensate  largely  for  the  want 
of  productiveness  as  farming  lands. 

At  first,  with  no  precedent  to  follow,  the  commissioners  had  to 
feel  tlicir  way  in  tlie  dark,  break  new  ground  and  test  the  practi- 
cability of  their  principles  and  methods  of  reforming  juvenile 
delinquents  between  nine  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  To  hold, 
without  walls,  bars  or  cells,  vagrant,  ungovcrned,  vicious  and 
criminal  boys  was  a  new  thing  under  our  western  sun.  It  was  an 
experiment  involving  many  and  serious  difficulties.  To  inaucra- 
rate  the  reign  of  love  in  the  management  of  such  boys  was  a  work 
environed  with  special  and  great  perplexities. 

Our  family  buildings  are,  with  one  exception,  of  brick,  fifty- 
seven  by  thirty-six  feet,  two  stories  above  the  basement-  The 
basement  contains  furnace  and  tank  rooms  and  a  large  wash  room. 
On  the  first  story  is  the  elder  brother's  room  and  the  school  room. 
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The  fiecond  story  contains  a  room  for  the  assistant  elder  brother 
and  the  l)oys'  doniiitory.  The  family  builduigs  are  plaiPj  sub- 
stantial houses,  afi\)rdiiig  a  comfortable  home  for  a  household  of 
forty  to  fifty  boys  each. 

PRINCIPLEa. 

The  fundamental  ideas  adopted  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Ohio  reform  farm  school  arc  few  and  simple,  derived 
from  fiicts  and  experience. 

We  are  fully  persuaded,  from  the  testimony  of  divine  revelation 
and  from  observation  and  exjjcrience,  that  the  hmnan  heart  is  sin- 
ful and  prone  to  evil ;  and  this  we  find  true  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Ohio  reform  farm  school.  Their  wills  are  stubborn;  their  pas- 
sions ungoverned  ;  their  appetites  depraved  ;  their  understanding 
darkened;  their  heads,  hearts  and  hands  alienated  from  God  and 
his  law.  Hence  we  need  a  treatment  — social,  moral,  intellectual 
and  industrial  —  that  in  all  respects  meets  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

Facts  also  teach  us  that  these  boys,  thus  involved  in  moral 
ruin,  may  bo  saved.  In  each  case,  however  depraved,  hardened 
and  ignorant,  there  will  be  found,  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  love,  a 
fulcrum  on  which  we  may  place  our  leverage,  and,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  lift  from  the  depths  of  sin  to  a  better  life  even  the  moat 
wretched  and  repulsive  outcast. 

We  have  learned  the  power  and  efficiency  of  true  religion,  in 
its  precepts  and  practices,  as  an  element  in  the  work  of  reforming 
tlie  vicious  and  tlie  criminal.  Ilence  we  employ,  witli  entire 
confidence,  the  loving  and  judicious  use  of  religious  instruction, 
personal,  social  and  public,  as  an  indispensable  agency  in  tho 
reformation  of  our  boys.  The  repression  of  vicious  propensities 
and  debasing  appetites  by  physical  restraint  is  not  the  rcforma* 
tion  demanded  by  the  moral  exigencies  of  these  delinquent  youths. 
It  may  retard  the  flow,  but  cannot  dry  up  the  fountain,  of  evil  in 
the  heart.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'' 
The  understanding,  the  conscience,  the  will  and  the  heart  must 
be  reached;  sound  moral  and  religious  principles  must  be  taught, 
accepted  and  adopted ;  the  heart  must  become  the  seat  of  virtue, 
truth  and  love  :  then  the  life  will  be  good,  pure  and  lovely.  Sec- 
tarian teachings  and  influences  are  carefully  avoided.  The  boys 
are  taught  and  encouraged  to  form  their  views  of  truth  and  duty, 
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with  a  manly  independence  and  in  the  fear  of  Ood.  This  is  the 
spirit  and  method  of  religions  training  which  prevails  at  the  Ohio 
reform  farm  schooL 

HOME. 

Facts  and  experience  teach  ns  that  an  intelligent,  *well-regu- 
lated,  christian  home  is  the  safest  and  best  place  to  bring  np 
children,  and  that  the  training  that  is  successfdl  in  edncating 
them  for  useful  lives  will  be  the  most  effectnal  in  restoring  the 
erring  ones.  Therefore,  we  seek  to  make  the  life  of  a  boj,  at  the 
reform  farm  school,  as  much  like  a  life  spent  in  a  good  home  as 
possible. 

In  the  control  and  management  of  a  household  of  three  handred 
and  fifty  delinquent  boys,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  law, 
authority  and  punishment.  Our  boys  are  carefully  taught  that 
obedience  and  duty  bring  a  sure  reward,  and  that  transgression  has 
its  inevitable  penalty.  The  rewards  are  loving  confidence,  advance 
in  grade  and  the  happiness  of  well-doing  and  improvement.  The 
punishments  inflicted  consist  in  admonition  and  reproof,  a  loss 
of  grade  and  deprivation  of  some  cherished  personal  comfort; 
but  when  moral  suasion  fails,  the  rod  of  correction  and  the  lock-np 
are  reluctantly  though  judiciously  employed.  We  are  glad  to  add 
that  the  necessity  for  the  infliction  of  such  punishments  seldom 
occurs. 

In  our  families  we  endeavor  to  form  and  maintain  such  a 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  order,  industry,  morality,  religion 
and  personal  decorum,  as  well  as  personal  interest  in  the  honor 
and  welfare  of  the  household,  that  good  influences  predomi- 
nate. Thus  the  boys  strengthen  and  encourage  each  other  in  the 
right,  and  an  effectual  check  is  placed  on  any  thing  that  is  wrong 
and  disorderly.  This  is  the  cohesive  power  which  cements  the 
family,  develops  the  good,  and  represses  the  evil. 

LABOR. 

Facts  assure  us  that  every  boy  should  be  taught  and  encouraged 
to  work.  It  is  our  cherished  purpose  and  constant  effort  to  inspire 
each  with  the  will,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  power,  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  both  while  an  inmate  and  after  he  leaves  us.  Up  to  the 
present  time  most  of  our  boys  work  in  the  field,  nursery,  garden, 
orchard  and  vineyard.  They  have  cleared  about  300  acres  of  land 
demanding  an  immense  amount  of  hard  work.    In  the  shoe  and 
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tailor  ehopB  tliey  manufacture  our  own  Bupplies.  They  also  perforin 
the  domestic  work  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  dining  ha!l  and  latindry. 
Under  skilled  and  faithful  elder  brothers,  the  labor  is  rendered 
attractive  and  pleasant  They  are  inspired  with  correct  ideas  of 
the  dignity  and  value  of  labor,  and  are  taught  to  eherish  a  taste  for 
industi'ial  pursuite,  and  to  be  diUgent  and  skillful  in  all  they  do. 

When  a  boy,  whatever  bis  antecedents  may  have  beeen,  swings 
the  ax,  bandies  the  hoe,  or  holds  the  plow  with  a  willing  mind 
and  a  cheerful  heart,  we  have  the  assurance  that  he  will  by  and 
by  be  all  right — self-reliant,  able  and  willing  to  work  ;  he  will  eat 
honest  bread;  and  in  his  relations  to  society  he  will  be  a  producer 
and  not  a  consumer^  a  basy  bee  and  not  a  worthless  drone. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  which  our  boys  attend  one-balf  of  each  day,  as 
regards  sound  instruction,  incentives  and  aids  to  study  and  genial, 
wholesome  discipline,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  schools 
in  the  commonwealth.  When  received,  many  of  our  boys  were 
ignorant,  idle  truants,  without  any  interest  in  education  or  taste 
for  learning-  Such  is  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  instruction, 
that  not  only  do  all  obtain  a  good  common  education,  but  many 
of  them  are  inspired  to  obtain  a  higher  culture  after  they  leave  us; 
some  even  go  through  college.  Serials,  newspapers  and  a  good 
library  furnish  them  an  abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  read- 
ing, a  means  of  improvement  which  most  of  them  greatly  enjoy, 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE    SCHOOL. 

With  such  opportunities  and  appliances,  our  doors  are  thrown 
Open  to  receive  the  boys  sent  by  our  courts.  The  new  comer 
arrives  in  charge  of  a  eberiff  or  deputy,  sometimes  in  irons,  and 
frequently  clothed  in  filthy  rags.  Yesterday  he  was  the  inmate 
of  a  gloomy,  miserable  county  jail,  nnder  the  demoralizing  and 
degrading  tuition  of  hardened,  reckless  criminals ;  to-day  he  greets 
a  village  of  farm  buildings  and  large  dwellings  —  beautiful  lawns, 
fields,  orchards  and  gardens.  He  looks  in  vain  for  frowning 
massive  walls  and  grated  windows ;  the  dread  of  narrow  cells 
and  prison  life  is  removed  at  once;  and  the  poor  boy  has  hope. 
Ilia  heart  is  touched  in  the  right  place.  His  first  impressions  are 
always  favorable.  If  a  visit  to  the  wash-room  and  clothes-press 
is  necessary,  the  elder  brother  on  duty  in  the  office  takes  him  there, 
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and  speedily  a  great  ontward  change  in  his  personal  appearance  is 
wrought.  The  poor  fellow  feels  this,  and  takes  another  step 
toward  a  better  life.  Then  the  elder  brother  takes  him  by  the 
hand  and,  with  words  of  kindness,  shows  him  his  future  home. 
By  a  lad  ^^  always  kicked  about "  such  attentions  are  appreciated, 
and  lie  feels  at  once  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  friends  who  will  do 
him  good.  (We  have  no  classification  of  the  boys;  vacancy  in  the 
household  determines  the  location  of  the  new  boy.)  In  the  family 
where  he  is  placed,  he  is  received  and  treated  as  a  brother.  Out- 
side, bad  and  dangerous  bo^'S  were  his  best  friends  and  com- 
panions; good  boys  avoided  him.  In  his  new  home  things  are 
changed.  The  best  boys  in  the  family  feel  an  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare, and  are  ready  to  do  him  any  good  service  in  their  power.  In 
a  short  time,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  duty,  the  boy  becomes 
attached  to  his  elder  brother,  to  his  associates  and  to  his  home; 
and  the  blessed  work  of  reclaiming  the  wanderer  is  hopefally 
progressing. 

METHODS. 

The  method  of  training  the  boys  will  be  presented  in  a  brief 
outline  of  our  daily  routine ;  and  this  will  illustrate  our  i^rinciples 
and  their  application.  We  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  ele- 
ments which  will  instruct  the  boy  in  his  daily  duty  and  secnre 
order,  promptness  and  efficiency. 

At  6  A.  M.,  the  boys  eat  breakfast  in  a  common  dining  room.  At 
the  table  they  behave  with  great  propriety,  and  when  all  are 
seated,  they  unite  in  asking  the  divine  blessing  on  their  food,  after 
which  they  partake  of  it  with  cheerfulness.  After  breakfast,  led 
by  one  of  the  elder  brothere,  they  spend  a  short  time  in  devotional 
exercicjes,  reading  the  scriptures  and  prayer,  in  which  all  unite. 

Then  they  move  in  order  to  the  lawn  and  form  a  line,  and  are 
detailed  to  the  duties  of  the  forenoon.  The  school  boys  are  ordered 
to  move,  and  the  line  is  thereby  reduced  one-half.  The  shop,  house 
and  team  boj^s  are  next  relieved,  and  proceed  to  their  allotted  duties. 
Those  who  are  to  be  employed  in  field  and  garden  work,  go  first 
to  the  tool-house,  where  they  are  furnished  with  such  implements 
as  they  require  to  perform  the  labor  assigned.  These  aevcnil 
divisions  are  in  charge  of  an  elder  brother,  who  aids  and  directs 
their  labor  and  carefully  observes  their  conduct. 

At  11^  A.  M.  the  schools  are  dismissed,  and  the  working  fc»*oes 
repair  to  their  family  building  for  ablution  and  relaxation  till  the 
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dinner  bell  invites  tliein  to  their  noon  meal.  After  dinner  and  an 
liour  of  rest,  the  line  is  again  formed  and  the  details  for  sdiool  and 
field  made  as  in  the  morninr^.  The  bojfl  that  worked  in  the  fore- 
noon now  go  to  eehool,  and  those  who  were  in  school  in  the  fure- 
noon  are  at  work  in  the  afternoon. 

At  5  p.  M«,  the  label's  of  the  day  are  closed  and  the  schoola  dis- 
missed. Then  comes  play  time  —  the  joy  and  cheer  of  all  hearts; 
cadi  family  on  its  own  play  ground  presenting  aa  rollicking, 
cheerfol,  vigorous  a  set  of  hoys  as  the  land  can  furnish.  This  kind 
of  enjoyment,  mixed  up  with  the  hard  work  and  close  study  of  the 
day,  is  certainly  reformatory  and  helps  us  to  make  good  men  out 
of  bad  boys» 

In  the  evening  each  family  (at  present  seven  in  number)  meet  in 
their  own  school  room.  The  first  hour  is  spent,  under  the  siii>ervi8ion 
of  tlieir  elder  brother,  in  a  moral  review  of  their  conduct  through 
the  day.  Each  boy,  in  tlie  presence  of  his  associates,  makes  a 
statement  of  his  conduct,  good  or  bad,  during  the  day.  His 
thooghtfulness,  truth  and  honesty  are  called  into  requisition,  A 
short  memory,  a  perversion  of  facts,  or  an  error  in  statement  will 
be  at  once  recognized  by  those  who  witnessed  his  conduct,  and  con* 
dcmned  by  the  righteous  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  elder 
brother. 

These  are  favorable  opportunies,  when  judiciously  employed,  to 
root  out  the  seeds  of  evil  and  plant  tliose  of  good.  By  aftectionate 
and  wise  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  erring^  the  sensi- 
bilities are  reached  and  the  sentiment  of  duty  invigorated.  Those 
who  struggle  manfully  against  the  dominion  of  passion  and  the  habits 
of  bin  that  war  against  the  soul  are  encouraged  and  strengthened, 
and  tliose  that  are  blameless  are  recognized  and  approved.  This  is 
an  interesting  hour  and  a  very  nseful  service.  Until  bed-time,  at 
9  r.  M,,  the  boys  have  a  free  and  easy  time  in  company  with  the 
elder  brother,  conversing,  reading,  singing  and  amusing  thera- 
aclves  as  best  they  can  in  a  quiet,  pleasant  way.  Their  dormi- 
tory is  large  and  well  ventilated,  with  comfortable,  clean  beds. 
Arrived  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  each  boy  kneels  and  spends  a  few 
moments  in  silent  prayer.  This  voluntary  and  beautiful  service  is 
very  impressive,  and  certainly  beneficial  in  its  influence  on  a 
household  of  forty  to  fifty  impressible  boys.  The  elder  brother  is 
expected  to  enter  into  intimate  and  endearing  relations  with  each 
boy  in  his  family;  to  know  his  troubles,  difficulties,  struggles  and 
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triumphs.  He  operates  on  the  individual  member,  and  not  with 
the  family  en  masse.  He  can  intelligently  and  jadiciously  deal 
with  each  boy  in  his  charge.  Ministering  to  the  circumstsucei 
of  each  special  case,  he  seldom  fails  to  win  the  boy  from  evil  and 
help  him  to  do  well. 

Each  boy  is  instructed  and  encouraged  to  do  all  that  he  can  for 
himself.  He  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  that  others  may 
do  for  his  reformation  will  be  unavailing,  unless  he  himself 
enters  heartily,  resolutely  and  earnestly  into  the  work ;  thus  the 
boy  becomes  deeply  interested  in  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  self- 
rescue  and  self-improvement.  He  is  intelligently  aroused  and  his 
energies  properly  directed  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  recover  himself 
from  the  power  of  evil  thoughts  and  wicked  deeds.  A  score  of 
boys  in  a  family  of  forty,  thus  aroused  and  engaged,  will  exert  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  on  each  other. 

RESULTS. 

The  Ohio  system  —  the  family  plan  for  reforming  and  edncating 
bad  boys  —  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  success  has  been  tested 
during  thirteen  years,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory  in  the 
hopeful  reformation  of  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  inmates 
therein  detained. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  history  of  every  boy  that 
has  been  discharged,  but  from  trustworthy  information,  from  let- 
ters received  from  the  boys  or  their  employers,  and  from  personal 
knowledge,  we  feel  confident  that  seventy-five  out  of  one  hundred 
are  doing  well.  They  have  been  prevented  from  falling  into  the 
dependent  or  dangerous  classes,  and  are  now  a  blessing  to  the 
state  and  an  honor  to  the  institution  that  saved  them.  The  dis- 
charge of  a  boy  by  indenture,  or  to  the  care  of  relatives,  or  on 
his  own  account,  is  always  a  matter  of  tender  solicitude  and  deep 
anxiety.  Many,  when  they  leave  us,  are  welcomed  to  a  safe,  good 
home,  with  all  its  virtuous  incentives  and  encouragements,  where 
kind,  sheltering  arms  will  protect  them.  Others  have  no  such 
greeting ;  the  chill  of  disappointment,  the  sorrow  of  discourage- 
ment, is  their  lot.  Some,  thus  circumstanced,  are  strong  in  their 
principles  and  correct  habits,  and  in  the  hour  of  trial  stand 
unscathed.  Others  are  weak  in  will  and  power  to  resist ;  they 
fail  for  the  want  of  opportunity  and  sympathy ;  they  go  down, 
because  there  is  none  to  help  them.  A  few  we  never  hear  from ; 
we  have  no  clew  to  their  failure  or  success,  their  weal  or  woe. 
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The  lialding  of  our  hoy^  witlioot  liigh  walls  or  armed  police  is 
aB other  result  of  otir  system  which  wc  preaent  with  contidence.  Oar 
records  will  show  that  our  inmates,  nearly  1200  iu  number,  were 
charged  with  and  sent  to  the  institution  for  miscellaneous  or  flagrant 
crimes.  They  are  held  by  the  power  of  a  good  home,  kind  treat- 
ment, constant  employment,  genial  relaxation  and  vigilant  over* 
Bight.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  loved  and  trusted; 
tlierefore  tliey  are  contented  and  cheerful,  and  like  good  boys  stay 
at  home  with  their  friends,  and  do  their  duty  pleasantly ;  cords  of 
loving  confidence  thrown  around  their  hearts  arc  our  chains.  The 
force  tliat  holds  a  boy  in  his  home  outside  is  the  power  that  pre- 
vents escapes  from  our  institution. 

For  eleven  years  we  have  sent  daily  from  one  to  six  boys  with 
teams  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  not  one  of  whom  ever 
betrayed  our  confidence  by  escaping ;  and  we  never  heard  any 
complaints  of  their  bad  conduct.  Indeed,  our  neighbors  always 
commend  the  behavior  and  the  gentlemanly  bearing  of  our 
boys.  A  serious  muntiny  or  conspiracy  to  escape  never  occurred. 
Sometimes  plans  have  been  laid  by  one  or  two  boys,  but  the  faith- 
fulness of  their  trustworthy  comrades,  or  the  watcliful  eye  of  the 
elder  brother,  detected  the  beginning  of  evil  and  frustrated  the  plan. 
The  tone  of  social,  moral  feeling  in  the  family,  the  sense  of  honor 
and  duty  cherislied  by  the  boys,  and  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
the  institution  are  reliable  securities  that  escapes  will  not  take 
place. 

EXPENSES. 

In  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the  reform  farm  school,  the 
result  financially  is  decidedly  in  its  favor.  The  capital  inveated 
in  land,  buildings  and  improvements,  when  our  new  buildings 
are  completed,  will  not  exceed  $100,000,  with  a  capacity  for 
the  accommodation  of  450  boys  and  all  the  ofhcers  required  in 
the  efficent  management  of  tlie  institution.  Hereafter,  our  land 
being  cleared,  our  orcliard,  atrawbery  plantations  and  vineyards 
being  planted  and  in  bearing,  if  we  are  favored  with  fruitful  sea- 
sons, the  sale  of  products  will  materially  reduce  our  expenditures. 
Kext  year  we  hope  to  introduce  mechanical  labor  and  to  employ 
at  least  200  boys  in  manufacturing. 

The  well-kept  condition  of  our  buildings  and  iWniture  is 
anotlier  good  result.  No  private  dwelling  in  the  state  presents 
less  of  the  rudeness  and  vandalism  that,  with  knife  or  pencil^ 
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defaces  and  defiles  its  walls  and  farnitnre,  than  onrs.  The  i 
is  true  of  our  school  rooms ;  not  a  seat  or  a  desk  is  in  the  least 
mutilated ;  the  wanton  destruction  or  injury  of  property  is  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

The  committees  of  the  legislature  that  annually  visit  and 
examine  the  institution,  as  well  as  a  host  of  intelligent  visitors, 
have  expressed  astonishment  at  the  naturalness  and  perfection  of 
our  family  arrangements ;  of  which  the  health,  vigor  and  cheer- 
fulness of  our  boys,  the  freedom  and  privileges  they  enjoy,  and 
the  amount  of  hard  work  and  close  study  they  perform  bear  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  testimony. 

Recently,  a  careful  examination  was  made  in  the  Ohio  state 
prison  to  ascertain  how  many  of  our  boys  had  drifted  within  its 
walls  and  were  numbered  among  its  993  inmates.  Five  only 
were  found;  two  of  these  were  runaways;  and  each  of  them 
acknowledged  that  if  he  had  remained  at  the  farm  and  honestly 
accepted  the  conditions  of  reform,  he  would  have  escaped  a  felon's 
doom.  Two  stated  that  they  were  at  the  institution  a  short  time, 
and  but  one  had  been  honorably  discharged. 

Last  June  one  of  our  early  inmates,  once  a  wretched,  nnpromis- 
ing,  lawless  outcast,  graduated  from  one  of  our  best  colleges,  and 
is  now  an  elder  brother  at  the  institution.  Another,  as  deep  in 
the  mire,  as  hopeless  and  unpromising,  was  honorably  discharged 
a  few  years  ago,  and  is  now  assistant  superintendent  in  a  sister 
institution.  On  the  pay-roll  of  the  Ohio  reform  farm  school  may 
be  found  to-day  the  names  of  nine  of  our  own  boys,  competent 
and  faithful  officers.  Saved  themselves,  they  are  in  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  saving  others,  and  well  qualified  for  its 
high  and  holy  duties. 

Three  years  ago,  a  homeless,  vagrant,  hardened  delinqnent  was 
received  into  our  institution.  A  christian  gentleman  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  recognizing  his  talents  and  promise,  has  just  assumed 
the  expense  of  giving  him  a  liberal  education;  and  to>day  he 
is  in  an  excellent  academy,  preparing  for  admission  to  college, 
happy  in  present  industry,  and  animated  and  cheered  bj  the 
prospect  of  a  future  of  virtue,  honor  and  usefulness. 
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XXIX.     On    the    DESTRABLENBaa    of    an    increased     NITMBER    OF 

Juvenile  Reformatories,  and  the  best  Method  of  conducting 

THEM,    ILLUSTRATED    BY   THE    StATE    INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL    AT    LAN- 
CASTER, Massachusetts. 


Bj  Rev.  Maiicus  Amss,  Sut^erititcDdeat  and  Chiplaln. 

Industry,  intelligence  and  virtue,  generally  diffused,  must  ever 
remain  the  indispensable  basis  of  a  government  with  free  insti* 
tutions. 

The  generation  which  shall  give  character  to  the  nation  during 
the  next  few  decades  is  now  in  its  childhood,  and  as  it  is  monlded 
and  trained,  so  will  the  nation  he  in  its  character  and  influence 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Hence,  efforts  to  reform  the 
youth  of  the  land  who  have  fallen  nnder  vicious  influences  and 
habits,  and  to  educate  them  to  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  moral 
character,  ninst  be  unceasingly  exerted. 

If  parents  discharge  this  duty  well^  it  is  their  heaven -ordained 
work ;  none  can  perform  it  so  effectively,  especially  the  moral 
traininir  essential :  if  the  common  schools  and  sabbath  schools  can 
ft  co-operate  and  aid  the  parents  and  make  up  their  deficiencies,  it  IB 
■  well  and  every  way  desirable,  and  should  be  insisted  npon  more 
and  more,  rather  than,  as  some  now  advocate,  confine  our  scboola 
purely  to  secular  instruction,  since  they  are  designed  to  prepare 
the  rising  generation  for  citizenship,  and  no  republic  can  endure 
save  as  its  citizens  are  governed  by  moral  truths  and  posseflt 
moral  cxcenences  of  cliaracter. 

It^  witii  all  that  is  done  by  parental  influence  and  school  instruc- 
tion, there  still  remain  many  children  and  youth  who  are  not 
restrained,  taught  and  moulded  in  the  manner  essential  for  good 
citizenship,  then  should  olhor  agencies  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
demand  be  introduced,  and  extended,  if  possible,  as  widely  as  the 
existing  evil. 

These  agencies  are  preventive  and  reformatory  inBtitutiona.    It 

1ft  cheering  to  know  tliat  public  attention  is  more  widely  drawn  to 

the  subject  of  juvenile  depravity  and  juvenile  reform  tlian  ever 

heretofore,  and  whatever  may  be  done  to  stimulate  to  increased 
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interest  and  effort  in  this  direct  ion,  should  be  done  by  eTeiy 
patriot,  philanthropist  and  christian. 

In  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  York 
prison  association,  three  years  since,  the  committee  say:  "Our 
juvenile  reformatories  are  the  best  managed  and  most  effectiv'e 
institutions  we  have  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  But  they  are 
far,  very  for,  too  few  in  number,  and  need  to  be  increased  many- 
fold.  They  bear  no  proportion  to  the  same  class  of  institutions  in 
various  countries  of  Europe."  This  position  they  re-afRrm  in  their 
report  of  the  present  year. 

Arguments  drawn  from  various  considerations  lead  to  the  con- 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  our  preventive  and  reformatory 
institutions  should  be  greatly  multiplied  throughout  the  country, 
either  by  legislative  enactment  and  appropriation  by  the  respective 
States,  or  that  private  benevolence  should  be  strongly  urged  tlins 
to  diffuse  its  bounty. 

The  desirableness  of  an  increased  number  of  reformatories  for 
gij'ls  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  them,  let  us  hero  con- 
sider. If  houses  of  correction  or  reformatories  are  needed  for  men 
and  women,  and  also  for  boys,  as  is  shown  by  the  number 
already  established,  is  it  not  apparent  that,  in  some  respects,  an 
even  greater  necessity  exists  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  reformatories  for  girls,  in  view  of  their  more  certain  and 
complete  ruin  if  involved  in  vice  and  crime  without  their  aid,  and 
of  their  inability,  when  convinced  of  their  wrong,  to  re-instate 
themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  community  and  thus  secure 
its  confidence,  sympathy  and  encouragement,  which  are  essential 
to  a  continuance  in  well-doing.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
where  girls  have  been  led  astray  and  have  had  no  opportunity  for 
reform  in  institutions  established,  it  will  be  found  that  they  liave 
continued  in  their  evil  way  to  utter  and  irremediable  ruin.  Tlie 
natural  tendencies  within  them,  the  power  of  evil  association  and 
companionship  and  the  attitude  of  society  generally  toward  them, 
when  they  have  once  yielded  to  temptation,  all  combine  to  cause 
them  to  drift  on  in  the  fearful  current  leading  to  death  and  woe. 
Isolation  from  such  associations  and  surroundings  is  essential. 
Instruction  and  work  under  quiet  and  unexciting  circumstances, 
with  methodical  and  well  regulated  periods,  and  especially  the 
moral  instruction,  sympathy,  and  genuine,  hearty,  earnest  co-ope- 
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ration  of  wise,  kind  and  discreet  friends  can  alone,  in  tho  great 
innjority  of  instances,  secure  reformation. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  tlieso  advantages  have  not  been  aiforded, 
Iiithcrhj,  in  any  detrrec  commensurate  with  the  necessity,  save  in 
instUutions  thus  described ;  and  of  these  —  how  few  I  And  is  there 
any  indication  for  the^r^*^?*^  and  immediate  yuiwr^,  tliat  priuaU 
efforts,  in  wise  digcreet  and  cliristian  families  'ioill  be  nndertaken 
for  this  large  and  rapidly  increasing  class?  la  it  reasonable  to 
puppose  that  many  cliristian  families  are  or  w^ill  be  so  constituted 
in  their  inembei^liip,  by  absence  of  children  and  youth  or  hj 
favorable  influences  from  servants,  nei»^hbors  and  visitors,  in  w^hich 
ttiis  class  may  be  slieltered  and  labored  for  and  moral  sensibilities 
and  principles  of  character  be  created  and  strengthened  ? 

Most  families  do  not  and  will  not  receive  such  into  their  house- 
holds. From  whatever  stand -point  we  assume,  I  sec  no  probabil- 
ity that  many  of  this  class  will  be  reached,  reformed  and  aaved, 
CKcept  as  tliey  are  brought  into  institutions  and,  under  their  wise 
and  qniet  supervision,  re-iutroduced  into  life  through  service  in 
families,  and  tlins  into  general  society • 

Facts  present  themselves  to  us  continnally,  revealing  the 
depraved  condition  of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
The  few  we  have  already  received  into  our  institutions  only  illus- 
trate the  diameter  and  condition  of  a  large  circle  of  associates 
from  which  these  have  been  selected,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
arc  left  to  continue  in  their  course  of  vicious  asBoeiation,  cor- 
rupted by  and  corrupting  others,  and  certain  yet  to  occupy  a  place 
in  our  courts,  almshouses  and  jailt*.  The  condition  of  very  many 
girls,  from  want  of  wise  parental  care  and  restraint,  is  ead  indeed. 

A  physician  in  one  of  our  smaller  cities  informed  a  captain  of 
police,  as  he  was  bringing  tw^o  girls  of  this  description  to  our  insti- 
tution, that  within  the  six  months  previous  he  had  had  more  than 
twenty  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  apply  to  him  for  medical 
treatment  for  disease  contracted  through  vicious  association. 

The  opinion  is  also  given  by  many  officers  that  large  numbers 
of  girls  under  fourteen  yeers  of  age  are  already  initiated  into, 
and  have  been  pnrsuing  this  course  of  life,  more  or  less,  in  our 
cluef  cities.  How  strikingly  is  tliis  truth  confirmed  by  the  arrest, 
in  one  night,  witliin  the  last  six  months,  on  tho  streets  of  Boston, 
of  over  150  girls,  tho  great  majority  of  whom  were  l>etw6en 
eighteen  and  twenty -three  years  of  age !     Is  there  no  necessity  of 
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more  extended  effort  to  gather  into  reformatory  inBtitationSy  at  an 
earlier  age,  those  who  are  moraUy  certain  to  be  of  this  class  if  left, 
as  these  had  been,  unrestrained?  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
thus  to  have  provided  for  these  three  or  five  years  since,  whereby 
a  large  proportion  of  them  would  probably  have  been  saved  to 
themselves  and  society  ? 

And  what  is  true  of  Boston  is  equally  if  not  more  tme  of  other 
cities,  in  their  proportion  of  population.  Look  where  yon  will, 
the  evil  is  increasing  in  all  our  cities,  and  alas!  it  has  come  into 
our  country  towns  and  villages,  revealing  its  existence  as  more 
widely  spread  throughout  the  country  than  ever  heretofore. 

Are  we  not  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  organized  effort^  sus- 
tained either  by  the  atate^  by  churches,  or  benevolent  associations, 
or  private  munificence  in  isolated  and  retired  circles,  muH  be 
established  to  accomplish  this  great  work  existing  on  every  hand  I 

Again,  the  aitcceas  of  reformatory  institutions  already  established 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  creating  a  still  larger  number ;  how- 
ever sadly  philanthropists  have  been  disappointed  in  the  suc- 
cess attending  their  labors  to  reform  aduUsy  the  testimony  of  oflS- 
cers  and  friends  of  the  various  reformatories  for  the  young  is,  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  subjects  of  their  labor  have  been  saved 
from  a  life  of  vice. 

The  history  of  the  state  industrial  school  at  Lancaster,  Mass., 
affords  encouragement  for  the  establishment  of  similar  institntionSi 
as  it  has  already  stimulated  to  the  erection  of  some  such  in  different 
states  of  the  union. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1856,  $20,000  having  been  contributed 
by  individuals,  and  the  state  furnishing  an  equal  amount.  It  was 
placed  by  the  legislature  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  is  maintained  by  a 
yearly  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury,  each  town  or  city 
paying,  however,  fifty  cents  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  inmate 
therefrom. 

The  school  is  located  in  one  of  the  old,  quiet  towns  in  the  heart 
of  the  commonwealth,  on  a  beautiful  plain  sloping  toward  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Nashua  river,  delightfully  embowered  by  the 
wide-spreading,  graceful  elms  which  adorn  the  landscape.  Three 
houses  were  filled  with  thirty  girls  each,  in  the  space  of  about 
nine  months ;  a  fourth  house  was  opened  in  1860,  and  a  fifth  in 
1861.    Accommodations  are  thus  provided  for  150  girls,  who  are 
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sent  upon  commitment  by  judges  of  probate  or  special  cominiB- 
61  oners,  thereby  avoiding  the  odium  of  a  public  trial  and  tbe  dis- 
grace attacliing  to  a  court  room  and  jaib 

Tbe  law  permits  girb  to  be  sent  between  tbc  ages  of  seven  and 
sixteen,  and  retained  until  eighteen  or  twenty-one,  as  the  trustees 
deem  desirable.  The  average  age  at  commitment  is  thirteen  and 
one-half  years.  The  average  period  of  continuance  in  the  school 
has  been  two  and  one-third  years. 

The  character  of  those  admitted  has,  necessarily  under  the 
statute,  varied.  Of  nearly  all,  the  tendencies  were  evil  through 
inheritance  and  years  of  parental  neglect  and  exposure  to  bad 
companionship.  Most  were  declared  stubborn  and  disobedient, 
many  w^ere  addicted  to  petty  crimes,  and  the  older  portion  had 
usually  been  involved  in  vicious  associations  and  practices. 

The  sj^stem  adopted  is  that  of  the  family,  each  of  the  five  houses 
being  complete  in  its  arrangements  for  independent  fiimily  life, 
with  separate  sleeping  rooms  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  girls 
(which  wo  deem  advisable  for  all).  All  gather  together  at  the 
table,  and  in  the  evening  hours,  and  for  morning  and  evening 
worship,  with  common  and  united  intercBt  sharing  in  the  duties  to 
be  perfurmedj  in  the  privileges  accorded,  and  the  amusements  and 
recreations  of  the  house  and  pi  ay -ground. 

No  high  fences,  bolts  or  bai*s  prevent  escape,  yet  few  escapes 
comparatively  occur,  and  all  but  three  (two  the  firet  year)  escaping 
since  the  opening  have  soon  been  secured  and  brought  back. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  house- 
hold, under  the  guidance  and  aid  of  their  matrons,  each  being 
instructed  alternately  in  the  diflerent  departments  thereof,  oar 
design  being  to  instruct  and  perfect  them  in  the  performance  of 
these  duties,  so  that  they  may  at  once,  upon  leaving  us,  enter  upon 
service  in  families  and  secure  an  honorable  support,  and  aUo  be 
prepared  to  take  their  places  intelligently  and  acceptably  among 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  the  land,  regarding  a  thorough  know*!- 
edge  of  cookery,  w^ashing,  ironing  and  sewing  with  neatness  and 
di&pateli,  as  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  various 
kinds  of  sale-work,  however  immediately  remunerative. 

Each  house  contains  a  school  room,  where  the  members  of  that 
family  gather  for  study,  from  three  to  four  hours  every  al>er- 
noon.  Many  come  to  us  ignorant  of  even  the  most  common 
l^ranches,  unable  so  much  as  to  read  or  write,  and  with  little  or  no 
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desire  for  study  or  aspirations  for  knowledge;  but  the  majoritj 
attain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  Some  positively 
excel  in  reading  and  in  penmanship,  and,  in  several  cases,  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  has  been  awakened,  which  led  to  a  course  of  study, 
fitting  tliem  for  service  as  teachers  —  some  with  rare  efficiency. 

All  unite  in  exercises  of  singing  wutli  marked  interest  and  prep- 
ress, which,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  hymns,  will,  we  believe, 
long  abide  and  exert  a  restraining  and  elevating  influence. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influences,  of  a  cheerful  but 
earnest  character,  are  constantly  exerted,  and,  by  precept  and 
example,  the  ideal  of  a  true  home^  instinct  with  a  virtuous  and 
cliristian  life,  is  presented  day  by  day  by  intelligent,  refined,  faith- 
ful women,  of  quick  sympathies  and  self-denying  spirit,  whom  the 
girls  learn  to  confide  in  and  love.  Religious  truth  and  regenerated 
christian  character  are  thus  made  visible  to  them.  Tliey  are  living 
forces  —  realities  —  with  wliich  they  d«aily  come  in  contact.  The 
value  of  these  forces  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

Situations  are  secured  for  the  girls,  on  leaving  us,  usually  in  the 
country,  in  families,  to  assist  in  general  house-work  or  in  the  care 
of  children,  and  occasionally  at  trades  or  as  teachers  of  common 
schools. 

What  are  the  results?  They  are  such,  we  believe,  as  justify  the 
wisdom  of  its  founders  and  reward  the  labors  of  its  workers. 
Physical  improvement,  mental  progress  in  the  elementary  branches 
to  a  fair  degree,  fundamental  moral  and  religious  knowledge 
gained  by  all,  and  external  improvement  in  language  and  general 
conduct  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  nearly  all. 

Of  750  received  since  the  opening,  143  are  still  in  the  school, 
and  79  are  indentured.  Of  the  remainder,  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  are  known  to  be  married  and,  with  few  exceptions,  doing 
well ;  of  the  residue,  two-fifihs  are  known  to  be  honorably  and 
worthily  supporting  themselves  in  household  labors,  by  trades,  or 
in  teaching,  making  at  least  three-fifths  known  to  be  workers  in 
society  and  no  longer  a  burden  or  a  canker  upon  it. 

Very  many  incidents  of  thrilling  interest  might  be  here  narrated, 
showing  the  beneficent  work  wrought,  were  this  the  time  and 
place. 

I  could  cite  instances  of  girls,  far  advanced  in  vicious  courses, 
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who  are  now  illustrating  in  their  lives  the  lessons  here  received  of 
truth,  virtue  and  pietj, 

I  now  recall  one  wlio  had  been  addicted  to  the  most  vicious  courses, 
and  whose  lite  was  such  that  her  eldest  sister,  filled  witli  grief  and 
mortification,  exclaimed,  ad  we  walked  the  streets  of  Boston  in 
endeavors  to  recall  her  from  her  acciistomed  haunts  of  vice,  "I 
wish  she  were  dead!''  hut  whom,  reelairncd  througli  the  influences 
of  our  institution,  we  have  since  visited  in  her  own  New  England 
home,  in  her  quiet  cottage,  furnished  with  all  the  necessarj  comforts 
of  life,  her  husband  a  worthy  mechanic,  both  members  of  tlie 
church  in  their  vilhige,  ami  both  leading  lives  of  lodListrjj  moralltj' 
and  piety. 

Another,  whose  violent  temper,  persistent  disobedience  and 
blasphemous  language,  when  first  committed,  often  disturbed  the 
whole  household,  and  who  sometimes  required  the  absolute  physi- 
cal force  of  the  superintendent  or  fanner  to  remove  her  from  the 
school  room  or  the  family,  for  many  inotiths  after  leaving  us, 
rendered  efficient  service  in  a  iamily,  securing  tlieir  respect  and 
confidence,  and  writing  us  words  of  warmest  gratitude  for  our 
discipline  and  forbearance  with  her,  and  words  of  hope  and  cheer, 
bidding  us,  when  we  were  inclined  to  despond  over  the  wayward- 
ness or  willfullDcss  of  any,  to  remember  Ker  and  the  result  of  our 
labors  in  her  behalf  A  few  months  since  she  visited,  and  witli 
apparent  delight,  the  home  of  her  reformation.  It  was  a  pleasant 
expcricnee  to  receive  her  at  my  house  as  a  guest  andyV/^arf,  and 
to  entertain  her  with  objects  of  interest  gathered  in  foreign  travel, 
and  then  to  escort  her  to  her  former  home  in  the  evening,  as  I 
would  any  other  lady,  over  the  very  same  path  I  had  a  few  yeara 
previously  forcibly  conducted  her  as  a  turbulent,  blaspheming 
ierrnagant.  She  is  now,  with  dignity  and  self-respect,  maintain- 
ing hei^self  in  one  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 

Another,  who  had  fallen  low,  and  mingled  with  all  classes  of 
the  vile,  was  invited  to  return  to  her  home  on  a  visit  after  leaving 
us.  The  first  greetings  of  her  own  father  and  sister  were  accom- 
panied with  the  most  urgent  invitations  to  revive  the  associations 
of  the  past,  over  that  cup  of  death  which  has  been  an  accompani- 
ment in  the  lives  of  the  vicious  ;  but  modestly,  yet  pei^istently, 
sho  refused,  thus,  amid  solicitations  and  strong  temptations,  firmly 
maintaining  her  principles  of  temperance  here  acquired,  Ilcr 
voice,  which  had  often   been  heard   in  words  of  blasphemy  and 
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Bongs  of  ribald  mirth,  we  have  loved  to  hear  offering  words  of 
praise  and  holy  song.  And  now,  after  the  test  of  years,  notwith- 
standing the  unwise  publicity  given  to  her  previous  history  and 
connection  with  our  institution,  which  created  such  a  prejadice  on 
the  part  of  her  shopmates  and  employers  as  to  exclude  her  sod* 
denly  from  her  position,  and  also  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of 
honorable  engagements  for  marriage  in  two  instances,  ahe  main- 
tains her  integrity  and  supports  herself  by  daily  labor. 

Another  illustrating  the  necessity,  in  some  cases,  of  protracted 
continuance  in  the  institution  :  A  girl,  destitute  of  the  influences  of 
a  home,  drifting  to  us  from  some  asylum  with  strong  propensities 
to  evil,  declared,  as  she  left  us,  that  the  first  six  years  failed  to  save 
her,  but  the  seventh  had  done  the  work.  After  honorable  service 
in  a  family,  she  went  to  a  distant  state,  endeavoring,  for  many 
months,  to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  home  in  which 
her  lot  was  cast ;  thirsting  for  knowledge,  she  entered  a  normal 
school,  studying  till  destitute  of  funds,  then  learned  the  trade  of  a 
dress-maker  at  which  she  worked  till  she  earned  enough  to  resume 
and  complete  her  studies;  and  she  is  now  teaching  snccessfnlly 
in  a  public  school,  has  opened  for  herself  a  career  of  usefulness, 
and  has  so  won  upon  the  regard  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
community  where  she  lives  as  to  have  received  from  them  the  ofiTer 
of  a  permanent  home  beneath  their  roof. 

We  have  an  increasing  conviction  that  the  success  of  such  labors 
will  be  even  greater  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  as  increased 
experience  shall  lead  to  a  wiser  adaptation  of  means  and  ejBTorts ; 
also  because  of  the  augmented  interest  in  the  community^  the  evi- 
dence of  which  is  seen  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  reformatories 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  there  commenced,  as  the  girls  go  forth 
into  service  in  families  or  take  their  position  in  general  societj. 

There  6ertainly  is  a  growing  interest  and  spirit  of  hopefulness  in 
the  community.  The  success  already  achieved  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  dissipated  the  spirit  of  doubt,  suspicion  and  coldness  which 
existed  a  short  time  ago.  This  general  increase  of  confidence  in 
the  community  will,  like  a  more  genial  atmosphere  surrounding 
these  subjects  of  reform,  tend  to  make  the  success  of  reformatories 
greater  in  the  future. 

But  how  shall  reformatories  be  conducted  ?  The  family  system 
seems  to  commend  itself  as  the  best  method,  both  from  general 
principles  and  from  observation  and  experience.    Divine  wisdom, 
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in  the  very  eonstitntion  of  society,  as  well  as  by  its  written  law, 
lias  indicated  homey  or  the  nearest  approaeh  to  it,  as  the  best 
agency  fcir  training  and  reforming  children*  Children  need^  for 
their  training  and  happy  development,  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, a  degree  of  liberty  which  shall  allow  the  free  play  of  their 
oatnre  and  capabilities,  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  parent 
and  child  and  of  child  with  child,  in  work  and  play  and  the  social 
enjuymentfl  that  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise. 

Individual  freedom  of  action,  under  judicious  supervision,  ib 
very  desirable  as  preparatory  to  future  self-reliance  and  eelf- 
Bupport.  A  system,  therefore,  whieli  requires  uniformity^  which 
does  not  allow  the  free  play  of  all  the  activities,  and  which  does 
not  throw  each  upon  her  own  resources  and  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual judgment  and  choice,  under  judicious  guidance,  will  not  as 
well  prepare  a  girl  to  be  returned  upon  society  and  to  act  upon  her 
own  responsibily  amid  temptations.  As  the  inmates  of  our  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  are  not  prepared  for  tlie  sudden  tran- 
sition from  close  imprisonment  to  absolute  freedom,  so  children  and 
youth  are  not  fitted  for  unrestricted  liberty,  without  a  previous 
preparation  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  choice  and  self-restraint, 
while  under  the  guidance  of  a  superior  mind. 

Again,  the  family  system  affords  opportunity  for  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  self-denial  and  of  sympathy  with,  and  interest  and  fellow 
feeling  for,  each  other.  It  affords  opportunity  for  acquiring 
knowledge  for  more  complete  usefulness  hereafter,  in  being  help- 
ful in  various  departments  of  household  labor,  in  littU  services. 

The  family  system  affords  opportunity  for  direct  individual  con- 
tact, and  that  continuously,  with  intelligent,  cultivated,  refined, 
christian  minds,  at  au  age  most  favorable  for  reforming  and  mould- 
ing the  ciiaracter.  Who  tliat  considers  the  power  of  a  single 
superior  intellect  over  a  community  will  not  readily  perceive  the 
great  value  of  a  system  which  admits  and  requires  the  continued 
presence  of  women  of  the  character  above  described.  If  the 
proverbs,  "like  begets  like,"  and  *'a8  is  the  mother  so  is  the 
daughter,"  mnst  he  admitted  to  be  true,  so  must  that  system  be 
acknowledged  to  be  preferable  which  admits  of  the  most  frequent 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  moulding  and  transibrming 
power ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  family  system  is  evidently  superior 
to  any  other. 

Another  advantage  of  the  family  system  is  the  opportunity 
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afforded  by  it  for  the  adaptation  not  only  of  instruction,  but  also 
of  corrective  and  disciplinary  measures  generally,  to  the  disposi- 
tion, habits  and  circumstances  of  each  individual,  as  occ*.as]on8 
may  arise.  Every  parent  knows  that  correction  and  discipline, 
imperatively  demanded  for  one  child,  would  prove  positively  inju- 
rious to  another,  of  different  temperament  and  disposition.  If 
this  be  true  of  an  ordinary  family,  where  the  children  are  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  and  of  similar  inherited  tendencies,  and  are 
subjected  to  the  same  early  trainin<y  and  home  atmosphere,  liow 
evident  is  the  necessity  for  this  individual  adaptation  of  oorreetive 
discii)line  to  girls,  who  must  necessarily  exhibit  a  wide  diversity  of 
natural  disposition  and  traits  of  character,  inherited  tendencies 
and  early  training  or  lack  of  training.  Correction  and  discipline 
cannot  be  api)ortioned  to  the  children  of  a  reformatory  od  rations 
are  to  an  army.  Kather,  as  the  physician  deals  not  out  to  every 
patient  medicine  uniform  in  quality  and  degree,  but  adapts  it  to 
each  according  to  constitution  and  present  symptoms,  so  in  tliese 
moral  hospitals  must  the  constitution,  tendencies,  habits  and 
present  symptoms,  or  varying  moods  and  inclinations,  from  time 
to  time,  of  each  girl  be  considered,  and  govern  the  treatment. 
Our  experience  in  every  house,  year  by  year,  adds  weight  to  this 
feature  in  our  management.  A  system  of  rigid  uniforinitj  we 
have  felt  would  prove  positively  disastrous  in  some  cases,  whereas 
a  departure  from  our  ordinary  course,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require 
it,  has  proved  not  only  salutary  but,  we  believe,  saving. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  England,  that  wise  and  veteran 
worker  in  the  reformation  of  girls,  in  a  conversation  with  the  writer 
upon  this  subject,  remarked  that  she  had  often  found  that  her  new 
and  inexperienced  teachers  supposed  that  the  ordinary  discipline  and 
treatment  were  securing  a  reform,  wOien  she  found,  by  pei-sonal 
contact  and  close  observation,  that  certain  girls  who  were  wholly 
deceptive  and  hypocritical,  had  a  fair  exterior  and,  under  the  gen- 
eral mode  of  discipline,  were  going  on  cherishing  heart-sins  which, 
when  opportunity  presented,  would  develop  into  outward  and  great 
misconduct  and  ruin ;  but,  by  her  direct  instruction  and  peculiar 
discipline,  seeking  to  bring  them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  wrong 
state,  she  had  led  them  to  humility  and  true  reform,  whereas  by  a 
mere  general  administration  of  discipline,  she  would  have  passed 
over  tendencies  that  would  have  carried  them  on  in  a  course  of 
sin  and  vice. 
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Again,  opportonity  is  atforded  by  tlie  small  number  of  a  fiimily 
for  the  fonniition  of  a  higher  tone  of  opinion  and  gentimcnt  con- 
cerning right  and  wrong.  Tlie  matron  can  more  readily  influenco 
and  hring  into  pympatliy  witli  her  in  thougbt  and  feeling  a  Bniall 
than  ft  large  number,  and  tlins  create  a  public  eentiment  in  tho 
family,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  laws  and  life  among  them,  but 
iipoji  sulycets  generally,  and  upon  the  ordinary  dutieii,  relations 
and  pracUee^  of  life.  It  is  evident  that  yon  can  bring  into  sym- 
pathy with  yonr&elf,  in  thought,  feeling  and  action,  a  group  of  six 
or  of  thirty  more  readily  tlian  of  one  hundred  or  tliree  hundred  ; 
and  we  all  well  know  that  the  restraining,  enlightening  and  re- 
forming influence  of  puldic  opinion  of  the  circle  in  which  we 
move  is  powerful,  and  thus,  by  a  residence  of  months  or  years* 
under  the  influence  of  sucti  an  elevated  public  opinion,  the  girla 
are  not  only  enlightened  as  to  rigljt  and  wrong,  but  are  tliemselvca 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  the  right  for  its  practice  as  they  go  out 
into  the  strifes,  turmoils  and  activities  of  life.  The  public  opinion 
of  an  institution,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  leave  its  impress  upon 
the  inmatea.  A  atudcnt  from  a  given  school  or  college  will 
afford  no  doubtful  indication  of  the  tone  of  )>nblic  sentiment 
and  morals  in  that  institution,  Tho  character  and  life  will  accord 
greatly  with  tliat  public  opinion.  At  one  time  such  was  tho 
public  opinion  among  the  inmates  of  one  of  our  reforma- 
tories that  a  sadly  large  percentage,  after  their  discliarge,  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  crime  and  became  inmates  of  the  state 
prison. 

Finally  and  chiefly,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  success  in  a 
reformatory  is  a  chi&s  of  workers  whose  natural  endowments  and 
spirit  adapt  them  to  the  work.  The  standard  of  the  family  will 
bo,  not  according  to  the  insitntGilons  alone,  but  according  to  tho 
spirit  and  example  of  the  workers.  The  open  bible  wliicli  the 
girls  will  mostly  read  is  the  speaking  eye,  the  placid  countenance, 
the  calm  tone,  the  spirit  of  patience  and  self-denial,  and  the  toorhfi 
of  daily  love  and  kindness  of  tho  matrons  about  them.  The 
great  redeeming  agency  in  reformatories,  as  in  the  world,  is  the 
gospel  of  God f  but  the  gospel,  as  exhibited,  not  in  instructiona 
alone,  but  also  in  tlie  spirit  and  life  of  the  ofticers,  in  daily  fellow- 
ihip  with  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Tlius  shall  the  inmates  best 
read  and  learn  lessons  of  honesty,  purity,  meekness,  patience,  rev- 
erence, love  and  prayerful ness.     Many,  from  their  ignorance  of  tli6 
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truth  and  from  tlieir  aversion  to  it,  will  not  voluntarily  seek  it 
influence  and  moulding  power;  but  if  thus  brought  into  dtdly^ 
hourly  contact  with  a  niind  and  heart  enlightened  by  and  in  eyun- 
pathy  with  God  onr  Ileavenly  Father,  exhibiting,  amid  all  the 
cares,  trials  and  labors  of  household  life,  the  spirit  of  Ilsm 
"  who  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost,*'  the  dullest  and  most  igno- 
rant mind  and  the  most  hardened  heart  can  but  mark  the  won- 
derful contrast,  and  in  many  instances  will  l>e  softened,  moulded 
and  transformed  to  a  degree  of  conformity  therewith* 

As  the  father  and  mother  in  the  family  are  to  be,  in  some  sc 
representative  of  God  to  their  children,  as  obje-cts  of  rerorcnc 
confidence,  love  and  obedience,  exhibiting  themgclvea  the  epirit 
of  purity,  love,  sympathy,  patience,  forbearance  and  self-denying 
efforts  for  their  good,  the  exhibition  of  which  calls  forth  the  exer- 
cise of  these  qualities  in  the  child,  so  it  is  essential  that  workers 
in  reformatorieB  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  tliese  lost  and  wander. 
ing  ones,  by  the  possesaion  of  a  character  and  spirit  in  sympathy 
with  God, 

All  this  exists  in  no  visionary  or  ideal  sense-  but  it  has  been 
and  is  to-day  adualbj  illustrated  in  the  spirit  and  lives  of  some 
of  the  workers  in  our  reformatories,  and  the  result  has  been  seen  in 
the  ignorant  becoming  enlightened ;  the  lying,  truthful ;  thieves, 
honest ;  the  unchaste,  pore  in  conduct  and  largnage;  the  indolent, 
industrious;  the  totally  unreliable,  fiiithful ;  the  blasphemous,  rev- 
erent and  praying;  the  hateful  and  hating,  lovable  and  loving  j 
and  these,  not  in  one  or  ^fmo  cases,  bnt  in  large  numbera. 

In  closing,  I  remark,  that  hihlical  inMrtcciion  and  infiuenee 
these  institutions  are  indispensable  —  are  indeed  of  the^r*^  I'm^ 
ance.  If  assurances  of  human  sympathy  are  important  for  the 
reformation  of  their  inmates,  mnch  more  so  is  divine  syiiiiiathy. 
If  the  knowledge  of  forgiveness  from  men,  and  restoration  to  their 
favor,  is  important,  infinitely  more  important  are  forgiveness  from 
God  and  restoration  to  his  favor,  through  penitence,  faith  and 
prayer.  And,  not  alone  should  a  conviction  be  produced  of  the 
1  >08si b i  1  i ty  of  divine  st/mpath y  and  forgiveness j  but  aUo  of  divine 
hdp^  that  amid  all  the  temptations  of  a  depraved  nature  and 
depraved  weiety^  there  is  one^  within  call  of  each,  however  weak  or 
degraded,  who  hath  power  on  earth  not  alone  to  forgive  sins,  **  but 
aim  to  earn  even  to  the  uttermost."  Jesus  Christ  should  bo  set 
forth  as  ?iprment^  living,  loving  Friend  and  Redeemer. 
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If  these  biblical  instructions  can  be  maintained,  as  liitherto  baa 
been  the  case  in  most  of  onr  state  institutions  —  well ;  if  not,  /i^re- 
after  institutions,  exempt  from  state  control,  must  be  established 
and  maintained  by  those  who  seek  permanent  remUta. 

Let  such  reformatories,  so  conducted,  be  multiplied  either  npon 
a  large  scale  or  in  single  instances,  throughout  our  country,  and 
many  of  our  "  waste  places  shall  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and 
many  hearts,  thus  saved,  sing  for  joy  both  in  time  and  eternity. 
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XXX.    IIlSTORY  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  NaUTICAL  BkFORM  ScHOOL. 
By  Captain  If.  L.  Eu)Rn>ac,  Saperlntendent  of  the  School. 

The  principal  fact  which  gives  prominence  to  the  MassaclinsettB 
nautical  reform  school  is,  pro1)ably,  that  it  is  the  first  floating 
school  established  by  state  legi^J<ition,  and  the  first  Bliip-reformar 
tory  supported  by  state  appropriations. 

Every  maritime  nation  of  Europe  has  for  generations  indi- 
rectly encouraged  the  instruction  of  youth  in  navigation  and  sea- 
manship. In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Charles  V 
established  at  Seville  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  niarinen 
and  pilots;  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  several  societies 
were  incorporated  in  England  for  instruction  in  navigation,  and 
during  the  succeeding  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  parliament,  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  fisheries  as  the  nursery  and  school  of 
young  sailoi-s,  added  a  new  fish-day  to  the  weekly  calendar,  and,  by 
heavy  fines  for  non-observance,  at  once  doubled  the  consnmption 
of  fish  and  the  number  of  young  seamen,  and  so  rapidly  did  her 
realm  rise  in  commercial  and  naval  greatness,  that  Ibreignen 
called  Elizabeth  "the  restorer  of  the  glory  of  shipping  and  the 
queen  of  the  North  seas." 

Nautical  schools  are  now  common  in  Europe,  but  they  are  not 
generally  either  floating  schools  or  reformatories,  but  are  conducted 
in  buildings  on  shore,  sometimes  with  masts  erected,  yards  crossed, 
and  furnished  with  the  necessary  sails  and  rigging  for  practice  in 
seamanship.  In  England  there  are  several  ship-refortnatories, 
which  are  reported  as  doing  a  good  work.  They  are  supported 
jointly  by  benevolent  associations,  by  municipalities  and  by  grand 
from  the  national  treasury. 

In  the  United  States  our  nautical  schools  are  of  recent  origin. 
In  1857  the  city  of  Baltimore  established  a  floating  school  on  the 
same  footing  as  her  ])ublic  schools,  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
government,  composed  of  five  members  of  the  school  board  and 
two  membei-s  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  ward  ship  Ontario  wai 
purchased  and  fitted  for  the  use  of  this  school,  at  a  total  expense 
of  $10,000  or  S11,000.  As  the  boys  do  not  live  on  board,  bat 
only  remain  during  school  hours,  the  ship  will  accotnmodato  three 
hundred  pupils.     This  school  has  been  much  crippled   for  want 
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of  funds,  and  I  tliink  several  unsuccessful  applications  have 
been  made  for  state  appropriations.  My  impression  ia  that  it 
lias  not  been  very  successful.  In  1859  tlie  port  society  of 
Cliarlcston,  S.  C,  established  a  marine  school  "  to  educate  boya 
for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  otRcers  and  seamen.'*  The 
vessel  used  was  a  brig  called  the  *'  Lode-bar/'  Each  boy  was 
indentured  to  the  trustees  of  the  marine  school  for  a  period  of 
three  years ;  the  trustees  covenanting  to  "provide  him  sufficient 
incatj  drinkj  clothing  and  lodging  titting  for  an  apprentice  for  the 
said  term  of  three  yeai's." 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  this  vessel  was  armed^  and  I 
presume  the  school  was  abandoned.  Neither  of  those  schools 
churned  in  any  sense  to  be  reform  schools , 

In  Massachusetts  the  need  of  institutions  of  juvenile  refortu  was 
not  felt  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  stern  morality  of 
her  early  settlerp,  their  reverence  for  law  and  their  recognition 
of  the  family,  with  all  the  rigor  of  its  discipline,  as  ordained  of 
God,  insured,  for  many  generations,  a  virtuous,  obedient  and  law- 
abiding  posterity.  Tlie  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  etn ployed 
the  quiet  and  unambitious  youth,  while  the  more  adventurous  and 
reckless  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  prosecution  of  a  profit- 
able and  expandijig  commerce.  But  with  tlie  commencement  of 
internal  improvements  and  the  introduction  of  extensive  manu- 
factures, new  elements  were  introduced  into  our  social  life,  and  the 
increase  of  juvenile  crime  and  tlic  number  of  endangered  children 
demanded  attention,  and  thoughtful  minds  were  turned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  possibilities  of  their  refurmatiun  and  rescue.  In 
1S26  the  house  of  refuge  in  Boston  was  established,  and  in  1833 
the  Boston  farm  scliool  was  establislied  on  Thompson's  Island,  io 
Boston  harbor.  It  was  designed,  in  the  language  of  the  act  for  its 
incorporation,  **  for  the  education  and  information  of  boys  who, 
from  the  loss  of  their  parents  or  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  extra- 
ordinary temptation  J  and  arc  in  danger  of  becoming  vi<aons  and 
dangerous  or  useless  niembei's  of  society/'  The  funnders  of  this 
charity  struck  the  keynote  of  reform  in  Massachusetts,  and  their 
success  has  been  all  that  might  have  been  expected  of  an  institii- 
tiou  founded  upon  such  a  wise  christian  philantliropy. 

In  1840,  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  for  tlie  establishment  at 
Westborough,  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  first  state  reformatory  ever 
planted  on  this  continent.      The  munificence  of  Hon.  Theodore 
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Lyman,  of  Boston,  for  many  years  a  manager  of  the  farm  Bchool 
before  referred  to,  greatly  aided  the  work  of  founding  this  school. 
In  1859,  this  institution,  which  had  sheltered  not  less  than  2,500 
boys,  of  whom  more  than  500  were  the  objects  of  its  care  and 
instruction,  suffered  the  destruction  of  a  large  portioD  of  its 
buildings  by  fire.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  about  a  month 
after  the  fire.  Governor  Banks  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature, 
then  in  special  session,  detailing  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  review- 
ing at  some  length  the  progress  of  the  school,  and  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  nautical  branch.  The  legislature  passed 
the  necessary  resolves,  and  a  commission  was  appointed  to  purchase 
and  equip  a  suitable  vessel.  On  the  5th  of  June,  1860,  the  school- 
ship  Massachusetts  was  formally  dedicated,  and  the  work  of  the 
nautical  school  commenced. 

Fifty  boys  were  transferred  from  the  "Wcstborough  bchooI,  with 
which  our  work  of  nautical  training  and  reformation  was  to  begin. 
Never  was  a  public  institution  organized  under  greater  disadvan- 
tages. The  boys,  as  would  be  natural,  were  not  selected* for  the 
mildness  of  their  manners,  or  for  their  promise  of  early  reforma- 
tion. While  tlie  average  age  of  boys  committed  to  Westborough 
since  the  establishment  of  the  school  was  less  than  thirteen  years, 
wo  found  over  fifty  to  average  seventeen  years,  the  youngest  being 
fourteen  and  the  oldest  more  than  twenty.  Here  were  fifty  boys, 
grown  shrewd  and  initiated  in  vice,  turned  over  for  proper  disci- 
pline and  control  to  a  handful  of  officers  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  work  put  into  their  hands.  With  a  single  exception,  the 
officers  had  never  had  any  experience  in  the  management  of  boys. 
But  the  discipline  of  our  merchant  service,  with  which  the  oflScers 
were  all  familiar,  was  of  great  value ;  and,  with  some  failures  and 
many  odd  expedients  resorted  to,  the  school  was  soon  well-organ- 
ized and  launched  upon  the  tide  of  what  has  proved  successful 
experiment. 

The  school  was  hardly  in  good  working  order  when  the  war  com- 
menced. The  absence  of  fathers  and  older  brothers  in  the  army 
and  navy  removed  the  restraints  which  had  held  in  check  many 
wayward  boys ;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  tide  of  disobedience 
and  incipient  crime  was  sweeping  an  unusually  large  number  of 
youth  into  our  reformatories.  During  the  four  years  ending  Octo- 
ber 1,  1865,  the  nautical  school  received,  by  commitment  from  the 
courts,  713  boys,  and  84  by  transfer  from  the  Westborough  school, 
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making  797  boys  in  all,  while  the  school  of  WesUjorou;T;li  received  by 
commitments  above  496  boys;  making  a  total  of  more  than  1,200 
received  into  our  two  reformatories  in  four  years.  It  was  found 
necessary,  during  this  period,  to  repeatedly  notify  the  courts  tliat 
our  institutions  were  full^  and  that  no  more  could  be  received. 
Still  the  pressure  continued  ;  and  in  1805  an  additional  ship  waa 
purchased  fur  the  use  of  the  nautical  scliool,  of  Bufficient  capacitj 
to  accommodate  180  boys. 

It  is  no  wonder  if,  during  the  period  of  this  great  demand  for 
room  in  our  reformatories,  our  boards  of  management  should  haye 
discliargcd  those  whose  subsequent  career  has  shown  them  but 
poorly  htted  to  be  at  large.  There  seems  to  be  no  duty  devolving 
upon  the  trustees  of  reformatories  whose  performance  they  should 
be  permitted  to  approach  with  more  carefulness  and  independence 
than  tlic  discharge  of  inmates.  But  if  the  war  contributed  to 
increase  the  number  committed  to  our  school,  it  also  made  a  demand 
for  the  services  of  such  as  were  qualified  to  serve  the  country  in 
the  army  and  navj^;  and,  during  the  four  years  to  which  I  have 
referred  J  not  less  than  163  enlisted  from  our  school  in  these  two 
arms  of  the  public  service.  Tlie  demands  of  our  navy  for  moro 
men  left  the  merchant  service  but  scantily  supplied  ;  and  the  nauti- 
cal scliool  furnished  about  300  boys  for  our  commercial  marine. 

The  total  number  of  commitments  to  this  school  down  to  October 
1, 1860,  has  been  1,930.  Of  tins  number,  64  were  recommitments, 
or  boys  returned  cither  from  probation  or  desertion.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy  boys  were  in  the  two  scliool-shipa  at  the  above  date, 
which  leaves  1,596  as  the  total  number  discharged.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 772  have  been  shipped  on  voyages  at  sea,  616  discharged  on 
probation  to  go  to  employments  on  shore,  37  have  escaped,  24 
enlisted  in  the  army,  11  have  died,  7  have  been  discharged  upon 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  sentence,  and  129  have  been  trans- 
fen-ed  to  other  institutions,  chiefly  to  state  reform  schools,  Tho 
average  age  of  boys  committed  has  been  14.8  years;  the  average 
time  spent  in  the  school,  10,9  months* 

Having  now  imperfectly  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  nautical 
school,  I  proceed  to  explain  its  plan  and  routine  of  operation.  Our 
school  is  maintained  lu  two  ships  —  almost  identical  in  arrange- 
ment— -one  at  Boston  and  the  other  at  New  Bedford.  These  ships 
have  throe  decks.  The  lower  one  is  the  boys'  dormitory,  called  the 
berth-deck,  and  is  always  in  charge  of  a  competent  man,     Ilero 
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the  hainmocks  are  swung  at  night  and  stowed  during  the  day, 
being  taken  np  with  all  the  bedding  for  airing  t\rice  a  week.  On 
the  same  deck  forward  is  the  boatswain's  locker  and  the  carpenter's 
shop.  Beneath  this  deck  is  the  ballast  of  the  ship,  the  iron  water 
tanks  and  the  ordinary  lumber  of  the  ship.  On  the  next  deck 
above  we  have,  beginning  forward  the  forecastle,  accommodations 
for  our  seamen,  the  cooks'  galley,  and  the  steward's  pantry,  then 
a  passage-way,  followed  by  the  mess  room,  some  fifty  feet  in 
length,  with  suitable  tables  with  their  usual  furnishings.  On  the 
after-port  of  this  deck,  and  separated  from  the  mess  room  by  a 
partition,  is  the  school  room  of  the  whole  width  of  the  ship  and 
about  fifty  feet  long,  furnished  with  modern  school  desks,  library, 
cabinet  organ,  mottoes  and  pictures.  A  trusty  boy  is  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  assistant  teacher,  and  has  charge  of  the  school  room 
and  library,  while  a  suitable  man  has  charge  of  the  mess  room. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  two  watches,  called  the  port  and  star- 
board watches,  and  attend  school  six  hours  on  alternate  days.  While 
one  watch  is  in  school,  the  other  is  performing  the  labor  incident 
to  the  proper  care  of  the  ship  —  the  preparation  of  meals,  making 
bedding,  hammocks  and  clothing,  repairing  rigging  and  sails,  exer- 
cising in  the  boats,  and  receiving  instruction  in  practical  seamen- 
ship.  Boys  are  detailed  to  assist  the  carpenter,  cook  and  steward, 
and  in  every  department  of  labor  throughout  the  ship.  Some 
have  thus  acquired  such  knowledge  as  has  qualified  them  to  be 
shipped  as  cooks  or  stewards  of  other  vessels,  where  they  have 
given  good  satisfaction. 

Each  school,  besides  a  principal  teacher,  has  a  female  assistant 
In  Boston  the  wife  of  the  teacher  is  his  assistant,  while  in  New 
Bedford  the  daughter  of  the  teacher  performs  a  similar  service. 
The  schools  are  divided  into  four  classes  mainly,  and,  in  addition 
to  regular  class  recitations,  receive  oral  instruction  in  navigation 
and  history,  while  some  attention  is  paid  to  object  teaching. 

In  the  summer  months  our  ships  make  frequent  cruises  along 
the  coast,  which  relieves  the  monotony  of  a  single  location,  affords 
facilities  for  acquiring  nautical  experience  and  geographical 
knowledge,  brings  the  boys  in  contact  with  the  best  people  of 
many  communities,  gives  a  wider  range  to  observation  and  thought, 
and  produces  a  more  genial  and  contented  frame  of  mind. 

We  have  no  chaplam,  but  our  religious  worship  is  conducted  by 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  christian  denominations.       A  sab- 
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bath  school  has  been  organized  on  board  the  ehip  located  at 
New  Bedford,  with  a  distinguished  christian  gentleman  as  its 
Buperintcndent,  and  with  an  earnest  corps  of  teachers.  Tlio  result 
of  this  school  has  been  extremely  satisfactory.  The  generous  and 
considerate  kindness  of  the  coram  unity  has  been  a  powerful 
agent  for  good  in  the  management  of  this  institution*  loi^titu- 
tional  life  cannot  fit  its  inmates  for  society  alone  and  unaided. 
The  elements  of  social  life  from  outside  must  blend  in  the  teach- 
ing and  training  of  CTery  suecessful  institution.  We  have  been 
greatly  blessed  in  this  regard.  The  objections  commonly  urged 
against  the  nautical  school  may  practically  be  reduced  to  three. 
First :  the  impossibility  of  having  the  boys  constantly  employed. 
Second :  its  relative  expensiveness  from  the  exclusion  of  rcnnmer- 
ative  labor.  Third  :  its  design  opens  to  the  boys  but  a  single  ave- 
nue of  useful  employment. 

Idleness  is  every  wliere  the  bane  of  reform.  Labor  in  a  reforma- 
tory is  its  own  reward.  But  this  objection  loses  a  part  uf  its  force 
when  the  number  on  shipboard  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  keep  a 
majorit}"  under  instruction  ;  then  the  minority  can  generally  be 
well  employed. 

No  good  plan  has  yet  been  found  for  the  successful  introdm^tion 
into  our  school  or  into  the  Englisli  ship-reformatories  of  mechani- 
cal employments,  and  so  our  bchools  must  l>e  more  expensive  than 
institutions  on  land  by  the  amount  of  their  average  eaniings. 
Eut  it  must  be  remembered  tliat.  as  a  boy's  period  of  detention  and 
discipline  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  voyage  at  sea,  ho  may  be 
discharged  earlier  from  a  ship-reformatory  than  from  one  on  shore. 
Indeed,  the  increased  cost  is  only  apparent,  for  while  there  is  an 
acknowledged  excess  in  the  weekly  cost  of  a  boy  in  tlie  nautical 
compared  with  the  state  reform  school,  it  nmst  be  remembered  that 
the  average  time  spent  at  the  Westborough  school  is  not  less  than 
thirty  months,  while  at  the  nautical  school  it  has  been  less  than 
eleven  months.  But  our  scliool  will  not  bo  considered  unreason- 
ably expensive  if  it  he  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  apprentice  sys- 
tem for  teaching  a  profession  which  will  offer  to  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  accumuhilion  of  property,  and  which  will  open  to  all 
the  means  of  a  competent  support  and  a  career  of  honorable 
usefulness. 

As  regards  the  third  objection,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  seriously 
until  our  period  of  detention  shall  have  been  greatly  increased, 
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for  our  boys  are  now  discharged  so  young  as  to  have  ample 
time  to  learn  any  trade  they  may  choose,  even  after  a  voyage  at 
sea. 

The  advantages  of  the  school  over  institutions  on  shore  may  be 
briefly  stated.  First:  the  diversity  of  labor  on  ship-board  and 
the  variety  of  position  occupied  in  its  performance  offer  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  boys  to  minor  offices  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility,  thns  at  once  cultivating  their  self-respect 
and  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  generous  rivalry,  wliich  haa 
the  best  eflect  in  the  acquisition  of  nautical  information,  gives 
promptness  and  celerity  in  all  the  evolutions  of  working  ship,  and 
can  but  be  felt  in  the  formation  of  character  for  a  life-time.  On 
our  ship  we  have  not  less  than  fifteen  petty  officers,  promoted  from 
the  ranks,  who  feel  and  know  that,  in  the  management  of  the 
ship,  any  delay,  any  ill-timed  performance,  or  any  neglect  of 
duty  must  produce  confusion  and  invite  disaster.  In  any  com- 
munity, one  of  the  noblest  motives  to  correct  action  is  the  feeling 
of  the  individual  that  he  is  necessary  to  the  common  weal.  Sec- 
ondly :  this  school  gives  an  opportunity  to  boys  to  enter  upon  a 
career  of  adventure  with  the  preparation  of  direct  education  for 
the  proper  discharge  of  its  duties,  upon  which  they  would  otber^ 
wise  have  entered  by  the  mere  force  of  inclination,  with  an  igno- 
rance which  would,  at  every  step,  have  prevented  advancement 
and  success.  A  good  proportion  of  our  boys,  sent  on  voyages  at 
eea,  have  arisen  to  be  officers  in  the  merchant  service,  and  some  to 
minor  offices  in  the  navy,  while  one  is  a  member  of  tlie  naval 
school  at  Annapolis,  a  position  he  could  not  have  hoped  to  reach 
but  for  the  education  and  training  received  in  our  school. 
Thirdly :  we  have  peculiar  advantages  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
The  sea  is  the  realm  of  health ;  the  invigorating  sea  air  strength- 
ens and  upbuilds  constitutions  enfeebled  by  long-continued  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  health,  or  by  the  inheritance  of  disease.  The  gen- 
eral good  health  of  our  boys  is  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  by 
those  whose  duty  or  kindness  has  led  them  to  make  repeated  visits 
to  the  ships.  The  boys  themselves  often  assure  me  that  they  never 
enjoyed  such  good  health  as  they  do  on  board  the  ship.  Fourtlily : 
we  enlist  as  a  teacher  one  of  the  most  potent  of  instructors 
among  the  forces  of  nature,  the  sea.  The  voice  of  inspiration 
declares,  they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in 
great  waters,  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  His  wonders  in  the 
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deep.     And  experience  and  poetry  bear  testimony  to  ibu  aublime 
teachings  wbicb  throng  tliis  great  highway  of  nations. 

"  01i»  who  can  t^ll,  save  he  whose  heart  halh  tried 
And  danced  in  iriumph  oVr  the  waters  wild, 
The  exulting  sense,  the  pulses  maddening  play, 
That  thrills  the  wanderer  of  the  tmckleBS  way?" 

Again,  the  establishment  of  nautical  schools,  aside  from  their 
work  of  refurm^  acliievcd  or  attempted,  is  of  incaknikblo  benefit 
to  our  national  comraerce.  Snpposing  the  development  of  our 
nation^fe  resources  to  proceed  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  American 
commerce  may  almost  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy.  With  a 
territory  but  little  less  than  that  of  all  Europe;  our  shores  washed 
by  two  oceans  ;  with  geographical  advantage  of  lakes,  gulfs,  rivere 
and  harborsj  such  as  no  other  country  possesses;  witli  a  fertile  soil 
of  vaf>t  extent,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  agriculture;  with 
measureless  coal  fields,  and  mines  of  useful  and  precious  metals; 
with  heavy  forests  skirting  our  devious  sea  coast;  with  thousands 
of  streams  unvexed  by  the  revolving  water-wheel ;  and  with  nearjy 
half  the  railroads  of  the  world,  it  becomes  plain  that,  with  the 
advancing  glory  of  the  republic,  our  commerce  shall  yet  challenge 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  Let  the  sailor,  then,  be  so  educated 
that  in  every  clime,  and  among  all  peoples^  he  may  be  a  fitting  rep- 
resentative of  the  patriotism,  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of 
the  American  citizen. 

In  reviewing  and  estimating  the  value  of  onr  work  as  a  reforna- 
atory,  we  can  but  imperfectly  exhibit  the  results  of  our  laborB, 
The  best  arranged  tables  of  statistics  are  susceptible  of  drawbacks 
and  explanations  which  materially  affect  their  teachings.  The 
humblest  worker  in  material  things  can  point  to  careful  measure- 
ments of  surface  or  volume,  or  bid  his  perfected  labor  pass  in  review, 
and  secure  at  least  the  praise  of  industrious  application.  But  there 
is  no  intellectual  gauge  to  show  the  mental  power  evoked  or  the 
results  attained  by  discipline.  Nor  is  it  just  to  the  institution,  or  to 
tliose  who  have  been  its  inmates,  to  attempt  a  final  determination  of 
its  value  till  we  are  separated  by  a  considerable  length  of  time  from 
t!ie  period  of  our  labors.  Many  who  run  %vell  for  a  season  uiay  bo 
afterward  hindered,  and  many  who  stumble  and  fall  may  rise  to  go 
ou  prosperouBly  to  the  end.  If  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  boys  older  in  years  and  in  crime  than  are  ordinarily  sent 
to  reform  schools  have  been  committed  to  this  institution,  together 
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with  one  other  fact  that  the  average  period  of  deteDtion  has  been 
less  than  eleven  months,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  safely  claim 
to  have  performed  as  good  a  work  as  reform  schools  generally 
achieve. 

Ten  years'  connection  with  a  reformatory  has  tanglit  me  that 
among  the  needs  of  oar  reform  schools  are,  first,  letter  men  /  sec- 
ond, a  better  and  more  uniform  system  of  appointment ;  third, 
a  revision  of  the  laws  of  commitment,  so  as  to  give  a  better  classi- 
fication of  inmates ;  fourth,  the  conferring  of  broader  authority  and 
discretion  upon  superintendents ;  fifth,  greater  care  in  placing  out 
children  who  are  discharged  ;  and,  last,  in  the  hearts  of  their  ofii- 
cers  a  more  earnest,  deep  and  noble  enthusiasm,  the  offspring  of  a 
large  and  broad  faith  in  God  and  the  possibilities  of  humanity. 
True  discipline  is  the  proper  combining  of  the  elements  and  spirit 
of  two  dispensations.  There  must  be  the  stern  utterance  of  law, 
the  unalterable  "  thou  shalt  not "  of  Sinai,  mingled  with  the  gen- 
tle and  persuasive  "come  unto  me"  of  the  gospel.  Law  and 
justice  and  the  philosophy  of  mind  may  be  fashioned  into  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  discipline,  but  like  that  of  Solomon,  it  will 
stand  majestic,  cold  and  dark,  till  the  descending  presence  of 
love  fills  it  with  the  glory  of  God.  Without  the  element  of  chris- 
tian love,  the  best  appointed  means  and  the  most  brilliant  talents 
can  but  give  assurance  of  splendid  failures;  with  it,  the  humblest 
minds  may  achieve  success,  and  the  weakest  hands  may  lielp  to 
lift  a  sinful  and  discordant  race  toward  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
heaven. 
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XXXL    Familt  Visitation  of  the  Warhs  of  the  State  as 

PEACTISKD   IN   MASSACHUSETTa. 
By  QjJU»tirKa  Turrt,  SUte  Agtni  for  tbii  Work. 

INTRODDCTION. 

Juvenile  offenders  and  dependents  are  e%'crjwliere  a  constant 
presence.  What;  to  do  to  relieve  them,  and  be  relieved  of  thonij 
are  questions  ever  before  tbe  public  to  vex  and  perple:i.  Triad 
methods  are  reviewed  ;  and  their  results,  satisfactory  and  nnaatis- 
factory,  are  carefully  studied  to  ediu^e  better  methods. 

The  system  which  has  thus  far  produced  the  best  results  is  that 
vjrhieh  has  come  nearest  in  its  conditions  to  a  well  ordered  family, 
and  the  phm  that  individualizes  methods  and  efforts  the  most  may 
be  considered  the  wisest. 

To  know 'more  intimately  the  causes  which  operate  to  fill  our 
pauper,  reformatory  and  criminal  institutions  with  juveniles;  to 
scrutinize  more  thoroughly  the  ways  of  entry  to  them ;  to  afford 
to  accused  children  hearings  in  defense  when  arraigned ;  to  watch 
with  jealous  care  her  wards  after  tliey  pass  out  of  tlie  institutions: 
to  know  better  into  whose  hands  they  are  to  fall ;  to  bring  all  tlio 
important  interests  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  state,  outside 
of  tlie  institutions,  within  the  purview  of  a  central  bureau  ;  to  test 
the  "dispersion  "  theory  to  the  greatest  extent ;  and  to  make  family 
government  most  largely  subservient  to  the  reformatory  purpose, 
the  state  of  ITassachusetts  has  established  a  state  visiting  agency 
in  tlie  interest  of  vicious  and  unfortunate  children  ;  of  it  I  am  to 
speak  to-night.  In  the  thirty  minutes  assigned  to  me  I  can  only 
give  the  outlines  of  this  scheme.  By  a  plain  and  simple  state- 
ment, without  illustration,!  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  your  view 
the  agency  and  its  work ;  to  show  how  it  is  carried  on ;  what  it 
accomplishes ;  and  how  it  is  hindered  and  opposed. 

The  name  by  which  the  bureau  is  designated  obscurely  indi- 
cates its  character  and  purpose;  indeed,  it  misleads  to  tlie  belief^ 
in  the  minds  of  some,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  detective  agency  created 
by  tbe  state  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  whohu'd  that 
our  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions  are  aborles  wherein 
helpless  unfortunates  are  wronged  and  oppressed,  and  that  we  are 
set  to  ferret  out  the  cruelties  the  officers  of  the  several  institutions 
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inflict  npon  their  subjects,  and  bring  to  light  their  metlioda  of 
self-aggrandizement. 

The  agency  is  not  a  censorsliip  to  inspect  the  manners  or  morals 
of  state  I:^stitiitions,  much  less  of  tlie  officers.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
reformatory  plan  of  tlie  state,  in  which  the  iiistitutioiia  liave  a 
place  in  harmony  with  every  other  part  of  the  system  ;  intended 
to  do  a  work  in  connection  with,  but  outside  of,  the  public  insti- 
tutions, not  before  attempted ;  not  antagonistic  to,  but  consonant 
with,  the  underlying  purpose  of  all  reformatory  effort,  liy  fol- 
lowing out  into  more  extended  practice  than  heretofore  approved 
methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  and  dependents,  the 
agency  becomes  an  outlook  for  a  more  "excellent  way"  that  may 
lie  beyond,  while,  with  existing  modes,  it  "  keeps  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

The  agency  began  its  operations  Jul}'  12,  1869,  under  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  that  year.  Its  powers  were  newly  defined  and 
somewhat  enlarged  by  the  act  of  Julne  15, 1870.  It  will  therefore 
be  observed,  at  the  outset,  that  we  bring  to  this  discussion  the 
experience  of  but  fifteen  months.  In  the  progress  of  these  re- 
marks it  will  be  seen  that  ^^ family  mititatton  "  is  but  a  part  of  the 
work  with  which  we  are  charged. 

The  duties  of  the  agency  are  wholly  in  connection  with  juvenileB, 
and  those  of  two  classes,  viz.,  tlie  wards  of  the  state  and  those 
liable  to  become  such.  The  wards  of  the  state  are  the  children  in 
the  public  correctional  or  reformatory  institutions  and  the  primary 
school,  and  also  those  placed  out  therefrom  not  discharged  from  cua- 
tody,  and  those  received  by  the  visiting  agent  from  the  courts  and 
placed  out  by  the  board  of  state  charities,  without  having  entered 
any  institution.  Those  liable  to  become  wards  of  the  state  are  boys 
and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  arraigned  before  the  courts  for 
any  oflfence  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  except  offences 
against  city  ordinances  or  town  by-laws.  This  latter  class  comes 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  agency  by  an  official  notice  from  the 
magistrate  the  moment  complaint  is  entered  against  theiu.  These 
classes  include  boys  and  girls,  offenders  and  dependents. 

The  business  of  the  agency  relates  almost  wholly  to  children 
outside  of  the  institutions,  and  never  to  those  inside,  except  upon 
propositions  for  their  removal  therefrom.  It  is  essentially  an  out- 
of-door  agency. 

The  duties  of  the  agency  in  reference  to  the  juvenile  wards  of 
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tlie  commonwealth  and  the  children  liable  to  become  eo,  can  be 
ckarlj  seen  in  tlic  language  of  tlie  statute  tindor  which  it  exists. 
As  the  statute  is  too  loug  to  introduce  here,  I  will  remark  that  it 
inaugurated  a  eurveillance  of  those  juvenile  wards  not  before 
attempted  or  provided  for.  It  extends  over  all  such  children  a 
supervision  found  essential  by  experience  in  limited  Bections;  it 
guards  their  disposal  by  indenture  or  otherwise  witli  great  care  ; 
it  offers  to  accused  ones  a  friendly  counselor,  and  brings  nnder 
the  central  control  and  direction  of  a  state  officer  the  varied  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  the  numorons  family  of  unfortunate  and  de- 
praved youths  outside  of  state  institntions  — those  once  there,  or 
tending  thitherward.  To  speak  in  statutory  language,  the  require- 
nients  are  —  to  visit  as  often  as  once  a  year  all  children  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state,  or  who  have  been  indentured,  placed 
in  charge  of  a  person  by  any  state  in&titutiort,  board  or  officer  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  under  any  provision  of  the  act  establishing 
the  agency;  inquire  into  the  condition  of  such  cliihlren  and  make 
such  other  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  in  relation  thereto  ; 
to  investigate  all  applications  to  take  cinldren  by  indenture,  adop- 
tion or  otherwise,  and  also  all  applications  for  the  release  or  dis- 
charge of  children ;  to  seek  out  suitable  persons  who  are  willing 
to  adojit,  take  charge  of,  educate  and  maintain  children  arrested 
for  offences,  coniruitted  to  any  state  institution,  abandoned  or 
neglected;  and,  when  complaint  against  any  boy  or  girl,  for  any 
offence,  is  made  or  pending  before  a  magistrate,  to  investigate  the 
ease,  attend  the  trial  and  protect  the  interests  of  or  otherwise 
provide  for  the  child. 

Tiie  proceedings  of   the  agency  will   be  exhibited  under  the 
divisions  above  appearing,  beginning  in  revei'se  order  with  — 

ATTENDANCE   UPON   HEARtNOS   BEFORE   OOUBTS. 

This  duty  is  the  most  novel  of  those  prescribed  by  the  act ;  and 
as  the  court  is  the  door  through  which  offenders  enter  correctional 
and  rcfonnator}*  institutions  or  become  subjects  of  the  agency's 
cognizance,  and  as  arraignment  is  the  beginning  of  wardship  and 
guardianship,  the  duty  is  important  In  that  incipient  stage  the 
merits  of  the  ease  arc  more  clearly  discovered.  The  preseuee  of 
the  agent  of  the  state  at  the  court  as  the  friend  of  the  child  tests 
more  thoroughly  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence:  if  guilt  is 
found,  there  comes  with  such  finding,  from  the  inquisition  ho 
40 
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makes,  a  knowledge  of  circumstances,  motives,  traits  and  char^ 
acteristies,  which  shapes  the  remedial  and  reformatory  processes  iu 
their  applications  to  the  case  in  liearing. 

By  tlie  act  of  1869,  the  attendance  of  the  agent  was  limited  to 
cases  arising  before  the  judge  of  the  probate  court,  with  a  view 
to  commitment  to  a  state  reformatory,  and  the  judge  was  required 
to  give  the  agent  a  week's  notice  by  mail. 

The  limitation  to  a  single  class  of  cases  was  not  considered 
wise  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
requirement  of  a  week's  notice  was  not  acceptable  to  the  officers 
of  the  law,  and  sometimes  proved  a  hardship  to  the  accused. 

Under  the  present  law,  only  sufficient  time  between  the  notice 
and  the  hearing  to  allow  an  investigation  of  the  case  by  the  agent  is 
required,  and  all  cases  of  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age — 
save  the  exceptions  already  cited  —  are  subjects  of  official  notice 
to  the  agent,  and  his  attendance  upon  the  hearing  thereof  is 
enjoined. 

By  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  the  agent  has  from  one  to 
four  days'  notice  of  the  pendency  of  cases.  The  time  intervening 
between  the  notice  and  the  hearing  is  emploj^ed,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  is  necessary,  in  making  inquiries  into  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case  —  the  situation  and  surroundings  of  the  child 
at  home.  When  the  case  comes  up  before  the  court  the  agent 
subjects  the  witnesses  to  such  examination  on  the  specific  charge 
as  appears  desirable,  after  the  judge  has  heard  their  testimony. 
If  previous  examination  has  satisfied  him  that  the  child  is  not  a 
bad  one,  he  presses  the  close  examination  of  the  witnesses  more 
vigorously  in  order,  if  guilty  of  the  specific  charge,  that  it  may  be 
proved,  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  accused  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt  and  push  defense  to  its  limit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  previous  investigation  had  clearly  shown 
such  badness  of  character  or  such  debasing  surroundings  as  to 
require  the  restraint  of  the  accused  or  the  lifting  of  him  or  her 
from  a  pernicious  location,  the  agent  does  not  attempt  to  rescue 
the  child  from  the  toils  of  the  law  and  from  reformatory  processes 
by  breaking  down  the  specific  charge,  because  the  evidence  is 
weak.  The  rule  is  to  do  that  which  seems  best  for  the  child, 
whether  it  be  to  secure  a  committal  or  discharge. 

Afler  the  case  has  been  decided  by  a  finding  of  guilty,  the  ques- 
tion arises,  what  shall  be  done  for  and  with  the  child  ? 
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The  judge  may  panish  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  he  may  commit  to  a  state  reformatory,  he  may  put 
on  probation,  or  he  may,  on  request  of  the  agent,  authorize  the 
board  of  state  charities  to  take  and  indenture,  or  place  in  charge 
of  any  person  or  in  the  state  primary  school,  such  child  until  he  or 
she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  any  less  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tliis  hist  provision  opens  an  entirely 
new  field,  so  far  as  Massauhusetta  is  concerned,  for  the  disposal  of 
juvenile  offenders.  It  is  a  broad  field  ;  let  me  repeat  the  per- 
missions :  to  take  and  indenture  —  to  place  in  charge  of  a7iy  person 
—  and  to  put  in  the  primary  scUooI.  As  our  experience  runs, 
these  permissions  are  wise. 

The  judges  in  their  wisdom  accept  these  means  of  disposal 
gladly  ;  they  seem  to  meet  a  want  for  a  way  of  restraint  and 
reformation  known  to  have  existed  unsatisfied. 

There  arise  in  the  courts,  besides  the  cases  of  inbred  depravity 
and  vicious  tendencies  that  need  the  more  rigorous  and  sure 
restraint  of  our  reformatory  institutions,  cases  of  offence  that  are 
peccadilloes  or  grave  offences  due  to  circimastances  and  not  to 
depravity. 

The  records  of  the  agency  show  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  arraigned  before  the  courts  come  into  the  relation  of  offend- 
ers from  the  want  of  homes  and  the  absence  of  the  kindly  influ- 
ences of  the  lamily;  not  that  mojst  have  not  parents  living,  but 
ruwi,  poverty^  or  the  menial  and  moral  incapacity  of  parents  has 
destroyed  the  homes,  and  n^ade  an  absence  worse  than  death 
creates. 

The  question  which  concerns  the  agent  is  not  so  ranch  one  of 
guilt  or  punishment  as  one  of  remedy  and  reform,  and  to  this  he 
solicits  the  attention  of  the  judge  with  frequent  success.  If  the 
boy  or  girl  is  bad,  ut_»t withstanding  favorable  conditions  for  good 
behaviorj  and  repeated  trials  of  other  methods  have  failed  to  securo 
exemplary  conduct,  he  or  she  goes  to  an  institution  where  restraint 
accompanies  reforming  opportunities;  if  the  child  has  become 
obnoxious  to  the  law  by  force  of  outward  circumstances  or  unfa- 
vorable situation,  and  does  not  need  any  intermediate  discipline, 
the  iigency  offer  to  him,  through  the  jndgc,  a  home  upon  a 
farm,  or  a  place  in  a  workshop  in  a  country  town,  where  the  influ- 
ences are  healthful  If  the  child  is  a  little  waif,  as  some  are, 
ignorant  of  right  and  wrong,  obnoxious  because  of  his  ignoranee. 
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uhHn  iiiiikini^  viHitH  to  tlio  wards  of  the  commonwealth,  who  are 
M  iifli<nM|  all  uvrr  New  Knghind. 
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activitj'  and  larger  fields  of  usefiilncBS.  That  agency  works  with 
saving  power  which  makes  available  to  the  homeless  and  the  sub- 
jects of  debasing  influences  the  opportunities  for  salubrious  abode 
and  good  training  that  such  progressive  emigration  leaves  open. 
Such  changes  are  transplantings  that  quicken  the  original  growth, 
and  fill  out  the  shriveled  and  gnarled  forms  with  the  juices  of 
vigorous,  comel}^  life. 

INVESTIGATIONS   PRECEDENT  TO   RELEASE  OF  CHILDREN. 

As  already  stated,  our  connection  with  children  in  the  public 
institutions  commences  when  application  for  their  indenture,  adop- 
tion, release  or  discharge  is  made. 

Applications  for  children  by  indenture  come  from  those  who 
want  service;  those  by  adoption,  from  persons  who  are  childless; 
and  those  for  release  or  discharge,  from  parents  and  friends. 

Although  m.any  good  persons  apply  at  the  institution  to  take 
children  by  indenture,  most  desire  them  to  work^  and  have  in 
view  mainly  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  child.  Those  desiring  to 
adopt  children  usually  seek  for  orphans  among  the  dependent 
ones,  not  among  those  commited  for  offences.  The  application  of 
parents  or  friends  for  the  release  or  discharge  of  children  is  of 
course  very  frequent  and  urgent. 

All  these  several  classes  of  applications  receive  thorough  inves- 
tigation. It  is  imperatively  demanded.  We  do  not  trust  to 
accompanying  recommendations  and  accept  them  as  guides  to 
action,  but  by  personal  visits  to  the  neighborhood  and  family  of 
the  applicant,  we  determine  for  oui-selves  what  is  expedient  and 
right. 

Kecommendations  accompanying  applications  are  found,  as  a 
general  thing,  valueless.  The  parties  recommending  sometimes 
supplement  their  indoi'sements  with  private  letters  to  the  agency, 
stating  the  recommended  parties  as  unfit  persons  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  child  in  question. 

Investigations  reveal  that  a  majority  of  all  signers  to  petitions 
or  recommendations  have  no  knowledge  of  the  parties  applying 
for  the  child,  and  that  their  signatures  were  given  to  accommodate 
intermediate  parties.  The  discharge  of  children  from  the  state 
institutions  does  not  rest  with  the  visiting  agent.  His  duty  is  **to 
investigate  into  the  propriety  thereof,"  and  report  to  the  boards  ot 
trustees.     If,  however,  any  child  is  disposed  of  contrary  to  his 
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report  and  recommendation,  lie  is  obliged  to  report  all  tlie  I  acts  in 
the  case  to  tlie  board  of  state  charities  for  their  action.  Many 
applications  of  parents  are  unfavorably  reported  upon,  because  the 
same  demoralizing  influences  exist  at  home  as  existed  at  the  timi^ 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  child's  commitment,  A  release  would 
result  in  placing  the  child  in  the  path  of  evil  from  wbicli  he  was 
taken,  and  from  which  the  thoughta  had  been  turned  by  tlie  pro- 
cesses of  reformation.  The  influences  of  unfit  homes  are  the 
certain  promoters  of  mora!  relapse  and  the  overthrow  of  the  best 
formed  purposes. 

FAMILY  VISITATION. 

From  the  duty  of  visiting  the  wards  of  the  state  placed  out  in 
families,  the  agency  derives  it^  name.  As  often  as  once  a  year  the 
agent  or  his  assistant  shall  visit  all  children  maintained,  etc,  by 
the  commonwealth.  In  the  performance  of  this  work  the  four  hun- 
dred different  cities  and  towns  in  which  the  juvenile  wards  of  the 
etate  are  placed  arc  divided  into  four  districts ;  each  one  is  assigned 
to  an  assistant  who  visits  the  children  of  his  district  as  often  as  he 
can.  He  is  supplied  with  a  field  book,  showing  the  k>caHon  of  all 
the  children  in  his  district,  and  record  slips  on  which  he  places  the 
result  of  his  visits,  which  reports  are  transferred  to  the  permanent 
records  of  the  office.  All  affiiirs  of  the  children  of  his  district  are 
committed  to  his  examination  and  report,  and  he  is  expected  to  gain 
au  intimate  kno%vledgo  of  both  wards  and  guardians. 

Some  of  the  wards  are  tiot  seen  often,  while  others  are  visited 
every  few  weeks.  The  more  unsatisfactory  the  condition  of  things 
the  more  frequent  are  the  visits,  with  a  view  of  bringing  aff^aira 
into  a  healthy  condition.  Some  relationships  need  frequent 
adjustment  to  insure  harmonious  action  and  beneficial  results.  To 
keep  some  children  in  their  places,  the  agent  must  often  appear  to 
them  to  keep  alive  in  them  the  knowledge  of  their  relation  to  the 
state  and  to  society,  to  prevent  them  from  running  away,  to  encour- 
age them  in  their  discouragements,  to  lieal  their*' oft  infirmities'' 
of  pur]>ose,  and  to  shape  aright  their  dispositions. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits,  wants  and  progress  of  the 
child  is  sought,  as  well  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  person 
in  charge  of  him,  that  we  may  know  the  character  and  effect  of 
his  teachings  and  discipline. 

We  strive  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  children — seek  to  gain 
in  the  heart  the  position  of  best  friend.     Presents  of  books  and 
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useful  articles  are  made,  as  tokens  of  our  good-will  and  as  encour- 
agements to  the  children. 

Changes  of  children  from  one  place  to  another  are  sometimes 
made  to  secure  adaptability,  even  where  the  action  and  conduct 
of  neither  ward  nor  guardian  can  be  condemned.  The  matter  of 
special  fitness  to  particular  ease?  is  of  great  importance  ;  without 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animating  purpose  of  the  child,  his 
or  her  moral  and  mental  bias,  every  eifort  for  reform  and  elevation 
will  be  weak,  if  not  utterly  powerless  for  good. 

By  adding  memoranda  of  visits  to  the  previously  procured  his- 
tories of  the  children,  important  data  are  obtained,  which  offer 
lessons  of  instruction  and  rules  for  future  action. 

WHAT   THE   AGENCY  ACCOMPLlSnES. 

Having  spoken  at  length  about  the  work  of  the  agency  and  how 
it  is  carried  on,  I  will  mention  some  things  which  it  accomplishes. 

By  the  attendance  of  the  agent  or  his  assistant  upon  the  courts, 
there  is  secured  for  each  child  arraigned  a  full  hearing;  the  acquit- 
tal of  some  who  would  otherwise  be  punished ;  the  probation  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  committed ;  homes  for  many  who 
have  none  either  in  fact  or  name,  and  who,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  visiting  agent,  from  the  mere  absence  of  homes,  would 
be  inmates  of  public  reformatory  institutions  during  minority, 
or  successful  candidates  for  houses  of  correction  and  jails. 

One  hundred  and  three  such  children  have  been  placed  in 
families  direct  from  the  courts  since  the  agency  commenced  its 
work;  only  eight  have  gone  beyond  its  control,  and  they  have  not 
again  troubled  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  five  were  subsequently 
committed  to  reformatory  institutions ;  the  remainder  are  doing 
well.  Children  taken  direct  from  the  courts  and  placed  in  families 
do  as  well  as  those  placed  out  from  the  institutions. 

Under  the  law  of  1869,  thirt}'  cases  a  month,  on  an  averas^e, 
arose  before  the  courts,  of  which  the  visiting  agent  had  notice. 
Under  the  present  law  the  average  is  about  one  hundred  and  fiflv; 
from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  this  number  are  committed  to  pub- 
lic institutions ;  one-seventh  are  taken  by  the  agent,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  put  on  probation  or  discharged. 

During  the  term  of  our  office  797  complaints  have  heen  made 
against  juveniles  before  the  courts,  of  which  the  agency  had 
notice;  S6  of  the  arraigned  were  sent  to  the  nautical  school; 
90  to  the  state  reform  school;  42  to  the  industrial  school  for  girls; 
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135  were  put  in  charge  of  the  visiting  agent  of  tlie  board  of  state 
charities;  171  were  put  on  probation;  149  were  discharged;  53 
were  lined;  43  entered  private  or  local  institotiona;  and  31  failed 
to  appear  at  the  hearings. 

The  result  of  the  present  pystem  of  "seeking  out  pei'sons  to 
take"  charge  of  children  is  the  procurement  of  a  better  class  of 
pereons. 

The  result  of  the  present  plan  of  "  investigating  applications  for 
indenture,  adoption,  release  and  discharge,"  is  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  Burroiindinga  of  the  applicanla, 
and,  eunsequentlj,  better  means  for  discreet  action  in  the  disposal 
of  children, 

Tlie  result  of  the  system  of  ** visitation"  is  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of,  and  a  thorough  acqnaintance  with,  the  condition, 
wants  and  progress  of  our  children,  and  the  effect  which  the  reform* 
atory  appliances  and  methods  have  had  arid  are  having.  The  work 
which  the  agency  does  in  obtaining  a  history  of  results  we  deem 

[very  importantj  as  such  data  must  aiford  the  wisest  rules  for  future 

[action. 

By  the  visitation,  already  made,  the  result  of  the  reformatory 
methods  of  the  state,  in  the  eases  of  2,316  children  who  liad  been 
in  the  public  institutions,  has  been  shown,  covering  a  period  of 

(seven  years.  Of  that  nnmber  1,171  were  found  doing  well;  838 
were  found  not  doing  well.  Of  this  latter  nnniber  118  have  been, 
or  are  now,  in  correctional  institutions ;  07  are  again  in  reformatory 

! institutions,  and  40  in  charitable  ones;  67  of  the  boys  entered  the 
army  and  navy  during  the  war ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  9,316  are 

I  dead,  or  gone  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  state. 

The  "visitation"  keep^  those  placed  out  from  absconding  by 

I  increasing  the  means  of  recovery ;  impresses  them  with  the  uselee*- 
ness  and  disadvantage  of  escape ;  corrects  grievances ;  and  regulate* 

[the  disturbing  forces.  Every  day's  experience  makes  more  tirm 
the  belief  that  visitation  is  an  effective  measure  in  tlie  reforma- 
tory Bcheuie,  The  more  frequent  the  visits,  the  more  effectual  will 
be  the  work. 


now   THE   WORK    IS    HINDERED, 

Our  work  is  hindered  by  tlie  efforts  of  unworthy  and  unsnitablo 
[parents  and  friends  to  obtain  the  children  in  chaise  of  the  state, 
[The  well  being  of  many  a  cliild  for  whom  the  state  has  provided 
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a  home  better  than  he  or  she  ever  had  before  is  interfered  with  by 
the  intrusion  of  parents ;  the  result  of  possession  by  the  parent 
would  be  the  child's  ruin.  This  unfavorable  influence  is  often  plied 
by  the  most  indirect  means,  though  such  are  not  less  fatal  than 
the  open  attempts  to  gain  possession. 

The  work  is  hindered  by  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  better  portion  of 
the  people  in  the  recuperating  power  of  offenders,  and  their  resto- 
ration to  ways  of  righteousness.  Distrust  casts  its  suspicious  glance 
toward  every  one  accused  or  who  has  been  restrained,  always  crying 
against  beliefs  in  their  well-doing,  "  Do  not  trust  to  apperances." 
We  have  yet  to  find  any  one  whose  faith  and  patience  has  gone 
beyond  seven  failures  on  the  part  of  a  child  to  do  well,  although 
seventy  times  seven  is  the  christian  injunction. 

We  are  opposed  and  hindered  by  the  spirit  and  policy  of  police 
organizations  and  systems,  with  noteworthy  exceptions;  the  most 
ignorant  and  unworthy  members  offering  the  greatest  amount  of 
opposition.  This  feeling  comes  naturally  enough.  Trained  in  the 
school  of  punishment  which  demands  penalties,  they  have  been 
taught  to  overcome  evil  with  force,  not  with  good.  They  are  tried 
by  the  false  standard  of  the  number  of  arrests  made  and  convictions 
secured.  A  system  that  reduces  arrests  and  convictions,  as  does 
the  one  imder  discussion,  is  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

I  can  but  briefly  allude  to  a  single  defect  of  the  plaa  I  have 
endeavored  to  unfold:  that  of  indenturing  children  without  the 
consent  of  the  parents,  and  keeping  the  parents  in  ignorance  of 
the  children's  whereabouts.  When  a  child  is  taker  £'om  the  con- 
trol of  unsuitable  parents,  it  is  absolutely  necessaiy,  in  order  to 
hold  the  child  and  succeed  in  the  reforming  work  we  have,  under- 
taken, to  keep  the  parents  in  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
child.  Yet  there  is  an  element  of  inhumanity  in  such  a  course 
and  a  consequent  weakness  in  the  policy ;  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  defect  in  the  present  scheme.  The  whole  matter  of  the  inden- 
turing of  children  by  public  authorities  might  be  profitably 
reviewed  and  desirable  improvements  suggested,  as  the  children 
indentured  by  institutions  are  subject  to  similar  unfavorable  influ- 
ences, though  less  direct. 

CONCLUSION. 

As  intimated  at  the  outset,  I  have  been  enabled  only  to  touch 
upon  some  points  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  the  Massachusetta 
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state  charities  that  attempts  to  watch  and  control  the  doors  which 
lead  to  her  criminal  and  reformatory  institutions,  in  order  to  detain 
from  entering  any  who  may  not  need  such  care  or  restraint ;  to 
supervise  the  departure  of  inmates  fi'om  such  institutions;  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  of  good  instructions  and  discipline  by  their  re-enter- 
ing into  vicious  ways  and  surroundings ;  and  to  regulate  all  tlie 
affairs  of  juvenile  offenders  and  dependents  outside  of  public  insti- 
tutions. In  a  word,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  "  out-of- 
door  "  work  of  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  and  in  behalf  of 
]uvenile  dependents  and  offenders. 
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XXXII.   On    THB  BeSPONBIBILTIT  of  PabKNTB    VOS    THK    MAIHTi- 
NANCB    OF    THEIB    ClIILDKEN    IN   BeFOBJCATOBIES  AND    CsBTIFIID 

Industrial  Schools. 

By  VlM  Vabt  CAsrarriB,  author  of  '*Oar  Convicts,*^  8ii]>erliitendent  of  Red  Lodge  BilonM* 
tory,  etc  etc.,  Briitol,  Kngtond. 

From  tlie  commencement  of  the  reformatory  movemcmt  in  Oreat 
Britain,  the  originatoi*s  of  that  movement  have  deemed  it  a  moBt 
important  and  fundamental  principle  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
parent  for  the  maintenance  of  Ins  offspring  should  not  cease, 
because  the  privilege  which  he  enjoys  as  sole  guardian  of  the  child 
has  been  withdrawn  from  him  by  tlio  state,  and  because  his  ineflS- 
cient  discharge  of  his  duties  has  been  the  occasion  of  injury  to 
society. 

Parental  authority  is  very  jealously  guarded  in  our  country. 
A  young  person  cannot  bind  himself  legally  to  learn  a  trade  with- 
out the  signature  to  the  indenture  being  affixed  by  the  father  if 
living,  or  the  mother  in  case  of  his  death.  Any  case  of  abduction 
of  a  young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  which  occurs,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  child,  is  liable  to  punishment,  and  excites 
warm  public  indignation.  Interference  in  any  way  with  parental 
authority  is  always  strongly  resented.  It  is  necessary  to  make 
!  out  a  very  strong  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to 

;  substitute  for  his  the  guardianship  of  the  law,  and  to   make  a 

:  young  person  a  ward  of  chancery  during  the  life-time   of  the 

j!  father. 

I  The  law  of  England  also  watches  over  the  physical  safety  of  the 

\  child,  and  requires  that  the  parent  shall  obey  the  universal  law  of 

I  nature  in  providing  nourishment  for  his  offspring.     The  poor-laws 

j.  are  intended  to  secure  that  no  one  shall  be  without  necessary  food. 

If  then  a  father  neglects  to  provide  this  for  his  children,  and  they 

are  thrown  on  the  parish  resources  for  support,  the  guardians  of 

the  poor  prosecute  him  for  the  expense  in  which  he  has  thus  involved 

them,  and  compel  him  in  future  to  discharge  his  duty,  if  ho  would 

y  escape  the  prison.    From  time  to  time  cases  occur  in  which  parents 

have  treated  their  children  with  absolute  cruelty,  as  well  as  neglect. 

These,  when  proved,  excite  extreme  popular  indignation,  and  are 

severely  deall  with  by  the  law.     The  celebrated  case  of  the  Welsh 
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fasting  girl,  in  whicli  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  to  keep  tip  a  fraud 
which  they  had  long  been  practising  on  the  public,  without  any 
bad  intention  toward  the  unhappy  girl,  who  eventually  died  of 
inanition,  shows  that  the  law  holds  the  parents  responsible  for  the 
life  of  tlie  child,  and  guards  the  rights  of  the  youngest  human 
being  who  is  a  subject  of  our  empii*e. 

In  our  country,  the  added  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  parent 
to  provide  for  his  child  not  only  sustenance  for  his  body,  but  food 
for  his  miod,  and  t!ie  means  of  developing  the  powers  given  to  hira 
by  the  Creator,  has  not  been  hitherto  recognized  by  law.  Present 
legislation  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  this  great  principle  being 
accepted  by  our  government,  as  it  was  in  the  original  settlement 
of  New  England.  Benevolent  effort  libs  long  been  directed  to 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  children  whose  exposure  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world  at  an  immature  age^  through  the  neglect 
of  immoral  parents,  puts  them  in  a  position  which  must  blight 
their  early  years,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  ever  becoming 
respectable,  self-supporting  citizens.  The  *' philanthropic"  and 
other  societies  have,  from  the  commencement  of  this  century, 
endeavored  to  meet  the  necessities  of  such  cases,  and  to  save  such 
children  from  moral  destruction.  But  th<^  law  did  not  interfere, 
and  delinquent  children  were  dealt  with  under  the  same  criminal 
law  as  hardened  adult  criminals.  The  enormous  injustice  to  the 
child,  and  the  great  evil  to  society,  of  such  a  course,  had  long 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  whose  official  position  brought  tliem 
into  contact  with  such  cases ;  and  the  opinions  of  many  such  were 
recorded  before  the  lords'  committee  on  transportation  and  juvenile 
offenders  in  1847,  and  the  commons'  select  committee  on  prison 
diseipline  in  1850. 

The  danger,  however,  presented  itself  to  all  who  anxiously 
desired  to  check  the  growth  of  juvenile  crime  by  proper  education 
and  training  rather  than  by  imprisonment,  that  impunity  may 
thus  be  given  to  parental  neglect,  and  that  thus  a  serious  injury 
might  be  done  —  a  premium  afforded  to  crime  —  by  the  very 
attempt  to  avert  it.  Such  a  danger  would  bo  more  imminent  in 
our  conn  try,  where  considerable  difficulty  is  felt  by  the  laboring 
classes  in  maintaining  their  children,  tlian  in  others,  where  labor 
is  more  valuable^  and  where  the  mere  deprivation  of  the  serviees 
of  his  child  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  parent.  If,  it  was  argued 
justly,  a  man  is  compelled,  if  able,  to  support  his  family,  and 
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punished,  if  by  his  own  neglect  he  throws  the  bnrden  on  the  par- 
isli,  wliy  should  not  equally  stringent  regulations  enforce  the  charge 
of  maintenance  on  those  who  not  only  throw  the  burden  of  their 
children's  bodily  wants,  but  of  their  moral  training,  the  most 
expensive  item,  on  the  state?  That  a  provision  to  enforce  pay- 
ment on  parents  ought  to  form  an  important  feature  in  any  goyem- 
ment  regulation  for  such  schools  was  strongly  felt  by  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  sessions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Middlesex, 
in  1846,  to  report  suggestions  for  checking  the  growth  of  javemle 
crime.  In  the  petitions  founded  on  these  suggestions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  reformatory  asylums,  it  was  specially  provided  that 
^^  the  parents  of  the  child  be  compelled  to  pay  for  his  maintenance, 
as  directed  by  the  poor  law  act."  In  the  committee  of  the  honie 
of  lords  of  the  year  following,  witnesses  of  high  official  experience 
gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  Among  others,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Adams  thus  clearly  and  strongly  expresses  his  opinion :  ^'  It  appears 
to  me  that  our  present  system  is  a  premium  on  persons  in  low  life 
to  make  their  children  thieves.  We  know  that  the  provision  for 
children  presses  very  hard  upon  persons  in  low  life.  The  moment 
a  child  is  convicted  of  theft  he  ceases  to  be  a  burden  to  his  parents. 
In  like  manner  all  expense  is  taken  from  the  parish.  It  is  thrown, 
if  you  sentence  him  to  imprisonment,  on  the  county  at  large ;  if 
you  sentence  him  to  transportation,  on  the  country  at  large.  The 
effect  of  this  system  is,  that  you  embark  all  the  lower  and  more 
sordid  feelings  of  the  human  mind  against  you." 

In  December,  1851,  a  conference  was  convened  at  Birmingham 
to  consider  the  subject  of  juvenile  delinquency,  which  had  become 
of  increased  importance  to  the  state,  in  consequence  of  increasing 
difficulties  respecting  transportation.  It  was  summoned  hy  jndgesi 
recorders,  directors  and  governors  of  prisons,  managers  of  instita* 
tions  for  neglected  and  criminal  children,  and  various  gentlemen 
of  high  legal  position.  All  concurred  in  recommending  that,  as 
the  basis  of  all  legislative  action  in  the  establishment  of  industrial 
or  reformatory  schools  for  the  legal  detention  and  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  there  should  be  a  power  to  obtain  pay- 
ment from  the  parent,  except  in  cases  of  inability.  "  The  parent 
has  a  double  duty  to  discharge  toward  his  child."  it  is  stated  in 
the  programme  of  the  conference — "first,  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  secondly,  to  train  him  in  the  waj  he  shonld 
go.    It  is  therefore  assumed  that,  by  n^lecting  the  second  part 
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of  liiB  responsibiliky,  lie  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  escape  the 
fimfc." 

This  principle  was  fully  admitted  by  the  conference.  The 
responsibility  of  parents  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of 
their  childreiij  when  legally  removed  from  their  care  for  the  moral 
safety  of  the  child  and  the  security  of  aocietyj  was  insisted  on 
MBtrongly  by  the  witnesses  who  were  summoned  to  give  evidence 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  on  criminal 
and  destitute  juveniles,  which  sat  in  1S52,  %  The  first  witness, 
Captain  W.  J.  Williams,  had  been  an  inspector  of  prisons  for  six- 
teen years,  and  his  long  experience  had  led  him  to  feel  strongly 
on  the  existing  state  of  the  law  regarding  juveniles*  In  the  draft 
of  an  act  which  he  had  drawn  out  for  providing  reformatory  and 
industrial  education  for  juvenile  offenders,  he  introduces  a  special 
clause  for  obliging  parents  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  child,  either 
^^holly  or  in  part.  Mr;  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  Q.  C,  who,  as 
^recorder  of  Birmingham,  had  given  his  especial  attention  to  the 
best  mode  of  treating  young  offenders,  thus  states  his  opinion  on 
'the  importance  of  the  principle  in  his  very  philosophical  and  lucid 
^  evidence.  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  414.)  "  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
•minor  offences  which  do  not  involve  dishonesty,  we  think  that  it 
nvigbt  be  liarsh  to  say  that  the  parent  had  entirely  waived  his 
rights  over  the  child,  and  therefore  we  only  interfere  in  those  cases 
in  a  qualified  manner,  by  making  it  compulsory  that  he  shonld 
send  tlie  cliild  to  school,  not  depriving  him  of  the  society  of  his 
child  altogether.  But  when  an  offence  is  committed  which  in- 
vi^lves  dishonesty,  and  which  shows  that  the  young  person  has 
entered  upon  the  career  of  crime  as  a  calling,  as  a  means  of  sab- 
sistence,  tben  matters  take  a  very  different  appearance ;  and  then, 
iiiasmnch  as  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  as  at  present  admims- 
tererl^  the  child  would  be  separated  from  his  parents  and  shut  up 
in  prison  for  a  time,  we  think  it  but  reasonable  that,  if  he  is  for 
his  own  benefit  subjected  to  a  more  lenient  treatment  by  way  of 
refortnation,  still  the  state  should  assume  all  the  power  over  the 
cliilrl.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  because  the  father  has  abandoned 
his  rights  that  the  state  is  to  allow  him  to  abandon  or  neglect  his 
duties.  With  respect,  therefore,  to  his  maintenance  and  training 
in  the  reformatory  school,  to  wliieh  he  is  then  to  be  sent  as  a 
boarder,  to  remain  there  until  his  reformation  is  completed,  if  the 
parent  can  pay  all  or  any  portion  of  that  expense,  we  think  it 
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most  reasonable  that  he  should  be  compelled  so  to  contribute; 
and,  moreover,  we  think  that,  without  reference  to  the  pecuniary 
profit,  it  would  be  vindicating  a  great  principle  to  force  him  to 
pay,  even  if  the  machinery  by  which  ho  was  forced  to  pay  were  bo 
expensive  as  that  nothing  which  came  from  him  ultimately  went 
in^x)  this  fund  ;  so  important  is  it  to  make  parents  feel  that,  in  sof- 
feting  their  children  to  acquire  habits  of  crime,  they  are  bringing 
bHrdens  upon  themselves,  and  so  important  is  it  to  make  them 
understand  that,  in  this  country,  no  man  is  to  bo  a  gainer  by  hia 
own  misdoing." 

The  select  committee  thus  reported  to  the  house  at  tlie  cloae  of 
its  second  session  in  June,  1853 : 

'^Tliat  reformatory  schools  should  be  established  for  the  edaca- 
tion  and  correction  of  children  convicted  of  minor  offences. 

^'That  such  reformatory  schools  should  be  founded  and  snp- 
ported  partially  by  local  rates,  and  partially  by  contributions  from 
the  state,  and  that  power  should  be  given  for  raising  the  necessary 
amount  of  local  rates. 

**  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  goveniment  to  contract 
with  the  managers  of  reformatory  schools,  founded  and  supported 
Ky  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  crim- 
inal children  within  such  institutions. 

•'That  the  delinquency  of  children,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  may  become  subjects  of  penal  or  reformatory  discipline, 
ought  not  to  relieve  parents  from  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
them. 

'^  That,  in  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  is  essential  that 
power  should  be  given,  under  sucli  restrictions  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  hardship  or  injustice,  to  recover  from  parents  the 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  qf  the  wmntenance  of  their  children 
while  attained  in  reformatory  institutions?'^ 

When  the  reformatory  schools  act  became  a  law  on  the  10th  of 
August,  1854,  this  principle  was  established  (clauses  Y  and  VI), 
and  is  maintained  in  the  act  consolidating  all  previous  refer 
matory  acts  in  August,  1866. 

The  English  reformatory  act  is  rather  permissive  tlian  compul- 
sory. Those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing the  system  of  juvenile  reformatories  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  believed  in  the  importance  of  enlisting  voluntaiy  bcner^ 
olence  in  the  great  work ;  of  leading  society  to  feel  itself  respon- 
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iible  for  tlioso  children  j  and  of  cstablisliing  tbe  important  prin- 
ciple of  the  rcspondhility  of  parents.  The  prinelple  of  establiehing 
and  conducting  all  refoniiatorieB  by  voluntary  effort^  as  contem- 
plated by  this  first  short  but  most  important  act,  has  been  increas- 
ingly appreciiitcd  by  tlio  country  and  euccessful  in  its  results.  No 
Booner  lias  the  <vant  been  felt  of  more  reformatories,  than  it  haa 
been  supplied  by  the  establishment  of  new  institutions;  and 
tliough,  at  timeSj  the  managers  have  paid  very  dear  fur  valuable 
experience,  yet  there  cannot  be  a  dotibt  that  the  system  and  plans 
generally  adopted  in  reformatories  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
better  adapted  to  their  purpose,  than  any  that  could  have 
been  brought  into  operation  by  a  purely  official  system,  however 
excellent.  On  both  these  points  the  last  report  of  H.  M.  inspeator, 
eent  herewith,  bears  testimony. 

The  second  point,  wliich  was  considered  an  important  one  by 
the  founders  of  the  reformatory  movement,  that  of  recognizing 
the  responsibility  of  society  for  its  own  crimiual  children,  presented 
pructtcul  difficulties  in  our  country  which  could  not  at  first  be 
overcome.  The  ancient  common  law  of  England  laid  great  stress 
on  the  responsibility  resting  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  for 
the  good  order  of  the  whole.  By  the  old  law  of  frankpledge,  tlie 
existence  of  which  has  been  traced  nearly  to  king  Alfred's  time, 
the  freeholders  of  a  district  were  sureties  for  the  good  behavior  of 
one  another ;  and  the  law  still  remains,  by  which  the  owner  of 
property  destroyed  by  a  mob  may  claim  restitution  from  the  hun- 
dred. It  would  not  be  right,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  the  juvenile 
crime  of  any  district  should  be  thrown  on  the  country  at  large, 
but  that  it  should  contribute  at  least  a  portion  of  the  expense 
involved  by  such  deUnquency.  It  was  not,  however,  until  August, 
1817,  that  a  law  was  pasaed  to  develop  this  principle. 

By  this  act,  justices  of  the  peace  of  counties,  or  the  council  of 
boroughs,  may  contract  with  reformatories  for  the  reception  of 
their  own  delinquent  children,  agreeing  to  pay  to  tliera  such  sum 
toward  maintenance  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  them  with  the 
manager*  Though  this  is  simply  permissive,  not  compulsorr^  and 
though  at  first  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  great  dispofti- 
tion  on  the  part  of  magit^trates  to  carry  out  the  intents.a  of 
the  act,  yet  the  reasonableness  of  the  arrangement  waa  so 
apparent,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  value  of  reformatories 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  the  grant  of  money  by  counties  or 
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boroughs  toward  the  maintenance  of  sentenced  children  became 
the  rnlo  rather  than  the  exception,  thus  somewhat  relieving  the 
treasury,  and  assisting  the  institution  which  received  the  child. 
At  the  present  time,  twentj-one  counties  or  boronghs  thus  con- 
tribute weekly  sums  toward  maintenance  of  children  (girla)  in 
that  institution  alone  which  is  under  my  management. 

The  third  great  principle,  the  responsibility  of  parents,  on 
which  our  reformatory  act  was  based,  became  increasingly  of  great 
importance.  Though  England  was  late  in  the  reformatory  field, 
and  the  principle  had  not  been  hitherto  acknowledged  or  devel- 
oped, yet  the  convictions  of  the  reasoning  part  of  the  eommnnity 
were  strongly  in  its  favor.  The  experience  of  our  neighbor, 
France,  added  immense  weight  to  this  conviction.  "We  had  long 
looked  to  that  country  as  our  leader  in  this  great  cause ;  Do  Metz 
and  Mettray  were  liousehold  words  among  us ;  those  who  had  visited 
that  wonderful  institution  came  back  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
great  work.  That  a  child  acts  "  sans  discemement^^  and  mnst  be 
treated  as  a  child,  became  our  watch-word  as  it  was  theirs,  and 
the  principle  on  which  MettAy  was  founded  was  so  thoroughly 
accepted  in  France,  that  ^^ colonies  affricdes^^  were  starting  np 
everywhere.  A  great  shock  was  therefore  experienced,  when, 
after  an  extension  by  the  government  of  reformatories  for  young 
delinquents,  a  report  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  May  17th,  1854, 
issued  by  M.  de  Persigny,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  show- 
ing that  there  had  been  a  rapid  and  alarming  increase  in  the 
number  of  juvenile  delinquents  since  the  reformatories  had 
multiplied.  Serious  offences  had  remained  at  about  the  same  ave- 
rage amount.  But  the  number  of  children  charged  with  "sifnjfles 
delits^^  trifling  oflences,  had  doubled,  while  the  sentences  consign- 
ing such  offenders  to  detention  for  correctional  training  had  multi- 
plied eightfold.  Thus  the  means  adopted  to  diminish  juvenile 
delinquency  appeared  to  have  stimulated  and  increased  it.  M.  do 
Persigny  assigns  as  the^r^  cause  of  these  very  undesirable  results, 
"  the  tendency  of  depraved  and  needy  parents  to  make  their  chil- 
dren criminal,  or  to  leave  them  to  become  so,  for  the  sake  of  being 
wholly  relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  and  education 
during  their  childhood  and  early  youth." 

It  was  evident  to  us  that  the  true  remedy  for  this  serious  evil 
was  to  provide  by  legislation  for  the  compulsory  payments  of 
parents  and  step-parents,  wherever  possible,  toward  the  mainte- 
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nance  of  the  children  who  were  thus  thrown  on  the  csre  of  the 
state,  and  it  was  determined  that  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on 
onr  part  to  carry  out  the  principle,  which  waa  already  recognized 
by  the  reforiimtory  act. 

The  first  enforcement  of  so  new  a  regulation  was  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  Proper  machinery  had  to  be  provided^  and  the 
nn willingness  of  officials  to  develop  a  new  principle  to  be  over- 
coitia  The  indignation  of  bad  parents  at  being  obliged  to  pay  for 
what  they  did  not  wish  to  receive  was  very  great.  The  first  case 
of  compulsory  payment  took  place  at  Bristol,  in  March,  1856,  and 
we  regarded  it  at  the  time  as  one  of  our  ^^eanses  celehresy  (Vide 
report  in  the  Bristol  Advertiser  of  March  8,  1856.)  We  had  soon 
reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  course  which  had  been 
taken. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Ked  Lodge  girls'  reformatory, 
the  fii-st  for  girla  in  the  kingdom,  nnmbei^s  of  parents  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  admission  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  regarded  as 
hopelessly  bad,  and  certain  to  fall  into  serious  crime  if  not  rescued* 
Kot  one  who  had  thus  applied  to  me  for  admission  pei*severed  in 
her  efforts  to  obtain  it,  when  I  informed  her  that  the  girl  must  be 
regularly  convicted  by  the  magistrates,  sentenced  to  the  school 
after  a  short  imprisonment,  and  that  the  parents  would  have  to 
make  a  weekly/  payment  toward  her  maintenance.  The  same 
danger  was  afterward  more  imminent  in  the  case  of  the  certified 
industrial  school  for  boys,  which  I  established  in  Bristol  in  1860, 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  act.  As  there  is  no  preliminary 
imprisonment  in  these  schools,  parents  were  more  anxious  to 
throw  off  on  them  the  responsibility  of  troublesome  children. 
The  intimation  of  the  necessity  of  payment  always  made  the 
parent  withdraw  from  the  attempt  to  get  the  boy  into  the  school. 
1  have  indeed  never  met  with  a  single  case,  during  an  experience 
of  nearly  fifteen  years,  in  which  a  parent  has  willfully  thrown  a 
child  into  the  commission  of  crime  to  obtain  adraisston  to  a 
reformatory.  The  experience  of  other  managers  will  probably  be 
the  same  as  my  own. 

After  sixteen  years  of  valuable  experience  in  reformatory  work, 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  point  to  results,  and  to  record  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  anxiously,  wisely  and  conscientiously 
developed  this  movement.  This  we  are  more  easily  able  to  do 
from  the  fact  that  all   the  reformatory  and   certified  industrial 
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bcIiooIb  have  been  placed  from  the  first  under  the  official  iospeo- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  had  for  many  years  pre- 
▼ionsly  gained  the  confidence  of  the  government  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  in  his  position  as  chaplain  and  general  superintendent  of 
the  largo  Red  Hill  reformatory.  There  has  been,  therefore,  con- 
siderable unity  of  action  among  us.  Among  those  who,  from  the 
very  first  commencement  of  the  movement,  have  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  devoted  themselves  to  its  success,  one  of  the  very 
foremost  now  living  is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  the  chaplain  of 
the  Liverpool  jail.  In  that  town  there  are  above  a  dozen  reform- 
atories and  certified  industrial  schools,  and  a  special  agent  is 
employed  to  enforce  the  payments.  The  excellent  results  of  snch 
arrangement  Mr.  Turner  alludes  to  in  his  report.  Mr.  Carter 
thus  states  his  views  on  the  subject : 

"The  responsibility  of  parents  to  contribute  to  their  children's 
maintenance  in  reformatories  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  reformatory  acts,  not  only  as  being  right  in  itself,  but 
because  it  maintains,  after  a  fashion^  a  feeling  between  the  cdiild 
and  the  parent  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of:  '  The  parents 
to  the  children  shall  make  known  thy  truth.'  It  is  a  first  dnty, 
and  I  question  whether  Sunday  schools  are  not  open  to  objection, 
thus  far  at  least,  that  they  induce  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
parents  that  they  can  delegate  their  duties  to  others,  and  so 
become  careless  about  them. 

"  From  the  very  first  establishment  of  reformatories  we  made  a 
prominent  point  of  enforcing  payment  in  all  practicable  cases,  and, 
since  the  oversight  of  these  tilings  passed  from  me  to  others,  I  am 
glad  to  find  there  has  been  no  relaxation.  When  the  several  cases 
were  adjudicated  upon  by  the  amateur  magistrates,  there  was  no 
fixed  certainty  of  action ;  hence  the  orders  were  occasionally  very 
incongruous,  and  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  irritation  prevailed 
among  the  class  that  generally  supply  subjects  for  reformatories; 
but  latterly  Mr.  Rafiles  has  taken  these  cases  under  his  own  special 
cognizance,  and  something  like  uniformity  has  followed.  Great 
care,  I  believe,  is  still  taken  that  no  undue  oppression  shall  occur, 
and  equal  vigilance  that  none  who  really  are  in  a  position  to  con- 
tribute sliall  escape.  The  orders  range  from  6d.  to  Za.  per  week. 
The  number  of  payers  now  on  the  roll,  is,  in  respect  of  reformato- 
ries, 198,  and  in  respect  of  industrial  schools,  ISO. 
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**  Tlie  amount  received  last  year  in  respect  ot 

ref**rraatories, £236     8*.  Orf. 

Industrial  B^bools, , ,      139     2«.  Qd. 

Total, £365  10*.  Bd, 


**Thirtj*six  warrants  were  i&sned  last  year  against  defaultera, 
eight  of  wliom  paid,  and  twenty-eight  were  i^ent  to  prison. 

"As  to  tlie  efleet  of  all  these  appliances  on  juvenile  crime,  I  need 
Bay  little,  if  any  thing,  in  the  face  of  recorded  figures;  by  the 
gaol  reports  of  last  year,  copy  of  which  I  send  you  by  this  post, 
yon  will  see  at  page  nineteen,  that  the  nnraber  of  juveniles  re- 
manded last  year  for  inqniry  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year.  In 
Liverpool  there  will  always  be  a  constant  snpply^  and  we  must 
rest  satisfied  to  stay  the  ^overflowing  of  nngodliness'^ — to  prevent 
the  juvenile's  development  into  an  adult  and  habitual  cruninah" 

The  pecuniary  result  of  enforcing  the  contributionB  of  paiHjnts, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  report  of  the  present  year,  is  £6,847 
is.  6rf,,  forming  about  ono^elevcnth  of  what  is  paid  by  the  treas- 
ury, for  the  maintenance  of  young  persons  in  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools.  More  than  this  sum  would  have  been  raised 
bnt  for  the  want  of  proper  machinery  for  collecting  the  money, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  magistrates  to  resort  to  compulsion  with 
parents.  Mr.  Turner  says:  '*The  ditKculties  to  which  I  have 
alhided  in  former  reports,  arising  from  the  disinclination  of  many 
magistrates  to  enforce  the  payment  by  the  ultimate  penalties  of 
distraint  and  imprisonment,  and  from  the  facilities  with  which 
regular  contribution  can  be  evaded  by  the  parent's  removal  from 
place  to  place,  have  been  greatly  added  to  during  the  last  year 
by  the  distress  and  the  want  of  employment  which  have  prevailed 
In  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  several  districts  of  the 
country." 

Mr.  Henry  Eogers,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  practically 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system  as  assistant  inspector, 
thus  states  his  views  on  the  subject : 

"My  views  on  the  subject  have  resolved  themseves  into  the 
belief  that,  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  parents  contribute 
at  all,  the  system  should  be  carried  out  very  thoroughly  and  very 
efficiently.  There  should  be  a  very  general  concurrence  of  agree- 
ment as  to  the  necessity  and  unity  of  action  in  practice.    In  almost 
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all  large  towns  parents  of  evil  repute,  wlio  first  niin  themaelveB  and 
then  neglect  their  children,  shoald  be,  and  are,  generally  well 
known  to  the  police  and  the  authorities.  If  it  be  found  neceaaary 
to  remove  their  children  from  their  vicious  influence,  from  a  aonnd 
and  patriotic  motive — first,  to  save  the  children  from  a  life  of  miaeiy 
and  turpitude,  and,  secondly,  to  protect  the  state  from  loaa  and 
moral  Injury  —  I  do  think  that  the  parents  should  be  made  to  feel, 
by  summary  process,  that  a  combination  of  forces  ia  arrayed 
against  them,  to  compel  them  to  fulfill  some  portion  of  their  obli- 
gations by  a  forced  contribution  toward  the  maintenance  of  those 
whom  they  have  brought  into  existence.  If  this  view  were  car- 
ried into  practice  universally,  rigidly,  and  with  general  conaent,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  much  real  good  would  be  effected,  much 
indirect  influence  exerted,  and  a  vast  deal  of  horrible  indifiference 
fairly  checked." 

Mr.  Turner  again  says,  in  his  report : 

^  I  have  no  doubt  that,  though  the  pecuniary  results  would  per- 
haps hardly  cover  the  cost  of  the  local  agpnt's  wages,  the  effect 
of  more  regular  and  immediate  pressure  on  the  parenta  of  the 
children  would  be  very  important,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
reformatory  and  industrial  school  system  can  be  worked  oat  com- 
pletely, and  its  social  benefits  fully  realized,  till  such  presaare  is 
more  thoroughly  applied,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  parents, 
for  their  children's  delinquency  and  n^lected  condition,  more 
thoroughly  and  regularly  enforced." 

That  public  opinion  is  in  harmony  with  our  parochial  experience, 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  an  article  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  of  July  31st,  ult,  on  Mr.  Turner's  report: 

^^  It  is  impossible  not  to  join  heartily  in  Mr.  Turner's  remarks 
on  the  value  of  this  pressure  upon  parents.  *  *  *  *  The 
economical  value  of  an  efiicient  agent  in  this  capacity  ia  obvious 
enough ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  parents,  his  value  is  more  than 
economical.  *  *  *  *  Even  if  the  money  received  from  them 
barely  sufficed  to  pay  his  salary,  such  an  agent  is  worth  having 
as  an  active  reminder,  and  a  sort  of  reformatory  instrument  at 
work  upon  the  parents  themselves.  Without  some  kind  of  pres- 
sure or  other  the  great  bulk  of  parents  belonging  to  this  daaa  not 
only  tend  to  forget  their  children,  but  grow  into  the  settled  and 
permanent  comviction  that  the  faintest  shadow  of  responaibilitj 
for  their  children  has  been  by  the  state  removed  from  off  them« 
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6clvefl.  It  is  only  one  step  furtber  to  believe  that  tlie  state  has 
done  this,  and  13  expected  to  do  as  much  again,  not  out  of  charity 
nor  in  self-defence,  but  as  a  pure  matter  of  right  and  debt  to  the 
satiefied  and  exulting  parent," 

To  the  testimonies  whicli  have  here  been  given  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  make  any  addition.  Principle  and  practice  are  at 
one.  The  only  regret  which  can  be  expressed  is,  that  hitherto 
the  machinery  employed  to  carry  out  the  law  has  not  beeo  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  insure  ita  certain  operation. 

The  importance  of  reformatory  institutions  for  yoang  persons, 
who  are  growing  up  without  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  work 
of  life,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Every  child  born  in  a 
christian  country  may  surely  claim  as  a  right  the  means  of 
developing  the  power  given  him  by  Providence,  and  of  learnini]^ 
his  duty  to  God  and  to  man.  The  Heavenly  Father,  when  bestow- 
ing on  him  life,  placed  him,  in  his  tender  years,  nnder  the  guard* 
ianship  of  earthly  parents.  If  these  fail,  society  is  bound  to  sup- 
ply their  place,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  child« 
But  no  one  can  neglect  his  duty  or  inflict  injury  on  society  with 
impunity.  Hence  it  is  essential,  for  the  due  development  of  the 
principle,  that  those  parents  who  thus  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
children  should  repair  this  evil,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  and 
that  the  government  should  require  this  from  them. 

Thus  will  society,  acting  through  its  governmentj  sustain  the 
great  principle  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe ! 
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XXXIIL  Ojs  the  Need  of  Special  TBAiNmo  fob  thx  Offx- 

OEBS  OF  PbISONS  AND    BeFOBHATOBIES. 
Bf  BiT.  Jammm  Woadwosth,  Becretery  of  the  Calif oni»  FliMn  OoomilHloa. 

A  suggestion  of  the  need  indicated  in  the  title  of  this  paper  will 
doubtless  fall  strangely  upon  many  ears ;  and  the  proposition  which 
affirms  such  necessity  will  appear  to  numbers  more  than  doubtful, 
and  to  some  will  probably  afford  occasion  for  sneering  witticisms. 
It  will  be  within  the  memory  of  not  a  few  members  of  thia  oon- 
gross — one  does  not  need  to  be  old  to  recollect — that  in  this 
manner  was  greeted  the  first  suggestion  of  the  propriety  and  neoes* 
sity  of  educating  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  special 
work.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  ideal  of  a  teacher  of  this  class  of 
schools  was  that  of  a  broken-down  merchant,  a  clerk  whom  nobody 
wanted,  a  consumptive  or  other  person  physically  incapable  of 
manual  labor  —  any  body,  in  short,  who  had  shown  himself  an 
imbecile  at  all  other  employments,  if  he  had  possessed  himself  of 
a  smattering  of  the  three  K's  —  "  reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic" 
The  public  thought  now  is  much  the  same  as  regards  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  prison  officer,  except  that  physical  strength  is  consid- 
ered a  requisite,  and  the  unsuccessful  tradesman  is  replaced  by  the 
pot-house  politician.  Any  man  of  fair  sense,  tolerable  education, 
moderate  executive  ability,  a  dash  of  energy,  and  possessing  a 
vigorous  frame  and  sinewy  arm,  is  deemed  qualified  to  take  the 
place  even  of  the  head  of  a  prison,  though  he  may  never  have  been 
inside  of  penitentiary  walls,  or  given  the  subject  of  penitentiary 
discipline  a  solitary  thought. 

It  is  otherwise  in  Europe.  As  thirty  years  ago  European 
nations  were  in  advance  of  America  in  their  conception  of  what 
constituted  a  competent  teacher,  and  especially  in  their  ideas  as  to 
the  need  of  special  education  for  persons  devoted  to  tlie  work  of 
instruction,  so  it  happens  in  our  day  as  regards  penitentiary  and 
reform  school  officers,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  necessity  of 
any  particular  training  for  their  vocation.  When  Demetz,  mora 
than  thirty  years  ago,  was  about  to  open  the  reformatory  agricul- 
tural colony  of  Mettray,  in  France,  which  has  since  made  him 
illustrious,  what  most  troubled  him,  in  'the  anticipation,  was  the 
problem  how  to  obtain  fit  assistants  to  help  him  in  his  important 
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work.  lie  felt,  prntl»undly,  that  the  success  of  tlie  enterpri&e 
depended  on  the  efficiency  ».»f  liis  officers  ;  and  this^  in  turn,  would 
depend  upon  their  adequate  preparation  for  the  great  work  to  be 
eouiniittcd  to  them.  In  their  leng  and  earnest  meditation  of  this 
question,  Mr.  Demetz  and  liis  distinqtiished  colleague,  the  viscount 
dc  CoiirtoilleSj  deemed  that  they  had  found  the  true  solution  when 
they  resolved^  instead  of  huHding  high  and  niaasivc  walls  for  the 
restraint  of  their  future  wards,  to  educate  the  f]juardian9  who  wero 
to  control  and  train  tlieui,  thus  substituting,  in  their  govcrjiincnt, 
moral  for  material  forces.  To  give  effect  to  this  idea,  and  so 
secure  a  staff  of  trained  and  qnalilied  officers,  what  did  they  do? 
Precisely  wliat  any  pnietical  men  wonlcL  Instead  of  opening 
tlieir  estahlishment  at  once,  they  and  their  chaplain  spent  the  firat 
six  months  in  a  laborious  training  of  their  helpei-s.  They  estab 
lished  a  jireparatory  school  {e cole  pre j)aratoire\  which  wiis  opened 
on  July  2Sth,  1839,  with  twenty-three  young  men  as  pupils. 
Their  course  of  instruction  euihraced  religion,  the  French  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  linear  drawing,  geography,  natural  history, 
geometry,,  book-keeping,  gymnastics,  including  swimming,  and 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  together  with,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
special  lessons  on  the  nature,  objects  and  processes  of  the  great 
^voik  in  hand  —  that  of  changing  bad  boys  into  good  ones.  Agri- 
culture was  also  taught  in  all  its  details,  including  the  elements  of 
those  natural  sciences  with  which  it  is  connected, 

Socli  was  the  preparatory  school  at  its  start.  Of  late  3*ears  the 
course  of  study  has  been  enlarged,  as  also  the  buildiuga  in  which 
it  is  accommodated,  and  tlie  appliances  for  conducting  it.  The 
school  lii\3  now  accommodation  for  twenty-five  pupils,  and  it  ia 
always  full.  Its  supreme  aim,  of  course,  is  tliat  of  thoroughly 
training  and  educating  future  officers ;  but  it  serves  another  and 
scarcely  less  important  end  —  that  of  eliminating  candidates  who 
prove  unsuited  to  the  work  to  which  they  aspire,  Tlie  system  of  edu- 
cation, it  is  material  to  observe  here,  includes  the  acquisition  of  a 
practi<'al  acquaintauce  with  the  duties  of  a  prison  officer.  The 
developments  of  character  made  by  tlio  pupil  in  this  department  of 
the  course  enable  Mr.  Demetz  to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  the  calling 
which  he  has  chosen,  while  the  youth  himself  is  thereby  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  testing,  to  liis  own  consciousness,  the  sincerity 
and  steadfastness  of  his  inclination  for  it.  In  point  of  fact,  many 
find  tliat  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation,  and  of  their  own  free 
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will  depart  to  seek  some  more  congenial  pursuit;  in  the  case  of 
others,  tliis  discovery  is  made  for  them,  and  they  are  quietly,  but 
always  kindly,  requested  to  leave.  As  a  fruit  of  this  sifting  pro- 
cess, not  less  than  of  the  comprehensive  and  thorough  mental 
and  practical  training  through  which  they  have  passed,  those  who 
remain  and  complete  the  course  —  which  requires,  I  think,  two 
years  for  its  completion — form  an  efficient  and  invaluable  staff  of 
officers,  not  only  for  Mettra}',  but  as  well  for  similar  institutione 
throughout  the  whole  of  France.  On  the  subject  of  separation 
from  the  school  —  voluntary  withdrawal  from  it  when  not  found 
congenial,  in  itself  or  its  objects,  to  the  taste  of  its  inmates  —  Mr. 
Demetz  holds  this  wise  opinion,  and  pursues  a  policy  based  upon 
it,  as  expressed  in  a  recent  treatise  of  his :  "  Pupils  coming  to  ns 
are  not  required  to  enter  into  any  engagement  to  remain.  They 
are  free  to  leave  the  school,  and  indeed  they  ought  to  leave  it,  the 
very  day  they  cease  to  be  content  there,  for  from  that  moment  we 
lose  the  only  influence  over  them  we  desire  to  exercise  —  that  which 
springs  from  conviction.  Constraint  can  never  give  birth  to  devo- 
tion ;  and  our  aspiration  is,  that  all  who  aid  us  should  be  animated 
by  the  pious  desire  of  being  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures."  The 
devotion  —  no  term  less  strong  than  that  will  express  the  J\ict 
intended  to  be  conveyed  —  the  devotion  to  their  work  with  which 
Mr.  Demetz  inspires  the  pupils  of  the  preparatory  school  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote:  One  of  them  received  the 
offer  of  an  excellent  appointment,  one  far  more  lucrative  than  his 
office  of  keeper  at  Mettray.  Mr.  Demetz  tried  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  accept  it.  His  persuasions  at  length  succeeded,  and  the  youn<r 
man  signified  his  willingness  to  change  his  relations,  agreeably  to 
the  advice  of  his  chief.  But  when  on  his  way  with  Mr.  Demetz  to 
be  introduced  to  his  new  office,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  turned 
back,  saying,  with  emphasis,  ''No,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  leave 
Mettray."  So,  despite  all  persuasions  to  the  contrary,  he  returned 
to  his  humble  but  loved  work  at  the  agricultural  colony  ;  and  he 
is  there  to-day,  content  to  let  monarchs  wear  their  purple  and  popes 
their  jeweled  tiaras,  while  he  toils  at  the  nobler,  albeit  obscurer, 
work  of  rescuing  the  fallen  of  earth,  and  lifting  them  to  heaven 
where  they  shall  bo  kings  and  priests  unto  God  forevkr  —  their 
crowns  fadeless,  their  vestments  undecaying. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  must  be  an  exceptional  case. 
Possibly,  in  the  full  depth  of  its  significance,  it  may  be ;  but  the 
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!n(l  of  officers  Mi\  Demetz  inukea  by  means  of  his  preparatory 
*Bcliool,  and  tlie  spirit  and  power  which  churacterize  them  as  a 
elass,  may  he  seen  in  the  testimonj  of  Mr,  M,  D,  Hill,  the  late 
distinguished  recorder  of  Birmingham,  Enghmd,  Tliis  is  the  lan- 
guage used  liy  that  higli  aiithoritj,  after  a  visit  to  Mettray :  **' The 
founders  have  hreathed  their  own  earnest  benevolence  into  the 
hearts  of  their  coadjutors.  Sehiom  have  I  felt  so  deeply  interested 
as  in  the  hours  I  spent  witli  these  amiable  and  intelligent  yonng 
men.  Their  devotion  to  their  em  ploy  meet,  tlieir  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  principles  on  wliich  the  infititution  is  founded  and 
of  the  best  means  for  carrying  these  principles  into  effect,  their 
enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  generous  men  to  whom  France  and 
the  world  owe  this  noble  establishment,  the  kindness  whicli  they 
evinced  in  their  demeanor  toward  their  wards,  and  the  grateful 
spirit  in  which  their  notice  of  these  poor  Iad:=i  was  received,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  realities,  not  surrounded 
by  mere  shadows  and  forms." 

But  this  is  opinion,  intelligent  opinion  most  assnredlyj  and 
formed  by  a  man  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  a  man  of  large  expe- 
rience, both  as  a  criminal  jurist  and  a  practical  philanthropist  A 
more  authentic  and  reliable  testimony  to  the  liigh  value  of  special 
training  for  penitentiary  and  reformatory  officers  is  afforded  by 
statistics.  The  percentage  of  relapses  of  the  inmates  of  American 
reformatories,  whereby  they  are  lost  to  virtue  and  good  citizen- 
ship, is,  according  to  the  best  information  attainable,  from  one-fifth 
to  one-fourth*  The  proportion  in  England  I  believe  to  be  not 
much  if  any  less;  but  in  France,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  elivea  of  the  reformatories  fall  back,  on  tlieir  discharge,  into 
criminal  practices;  and  at  Mettray  the  percentage  is  brought 
down  almost  to  zero.  So  important,  so  vital  indeed,  does  Mr. 
l>emetz  himself  consider  the  preparatory  school  to  the  sueces'sful 
management  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
declare  that  if  it  were  to  be  closed,  Mettray  itself  must  cease. 

But  France  is  not  the  only  European  state  in  wdiich  pcjiions  pro- 
posing to  become  officers  in  reformatories  receive  a  special  educa- 
tion and  training  for  their  work.  This  is  the  case  in  otlier  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  particularly  among  GerQian-speaking 
peoples.  Both  in  the  larger  and  leaser  states  of  Germany,  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  of  the  reform  school  is  the  union  of  chris- 
tian teaching  with  primary  education.     Religion  is  looked  upon, 
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and  rightly,  as  affecting  not  one  portion  onlj,'bnt  the  entire  life. 
The  workers  in  this  field  regard  religion  as  the  only  power  capable 
of  meeting  the  growing  and  changing  needs  of  the  age  ;  hence, 
they  feel  themselves  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  and,  though 
in  the  centre  of  ehristendoni,  they  strive  to  do  the  work  of  niia- 
sionaries.  This  has  been  the  case  from  the  start.  John  Falk,  of 
Weimar,  originated  the  reform  school  in  1812.  In  1823  (he  had 
then  reformed  and  found  homes,  in  the  families  of  farmers  and 
artisans,  for  some  500  neglected  and  vicious  children)  he  wrote: 
"The  principal  object  of  our  society  during  eleven  yeare  has  been 
the  salvation  of  souls  —  not  tlie  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  our  own,  in  Saxony  and  Prussia."  It  is  the  same 
work  to  which  AVichern  dedicated  himself  in  foundinor  the  *'  ronsh 
house"  {muhe  /iau8\  in  1833,  at  Horn, near  Hamburgh.  lie  very 
soon  felt  that  if  he  would  do  his  work  well  and  eflectivelv,  he 
must  have  trained  assUtants,  The  first  comere  would  not  do; 
hence  he  established  what  he  named  the  ^^  timer  (or  home)  mi>- 
sioiij^^  and  commenced  training  a  "  brotherhood  "  of  workers  for  a 
comprelionsivc  field  of  christian  effort,  one  department  of  which 
was  service  in  reform  schools.  For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from 
the  establishment  of -the  rau/ie  hauSy  1833-1845,  every  energy  of 
its  zealous  founder  was  used  in  gathering,  training  and  sending  out 
brothers  as  the  instruments  of  reformatory  education.  There  was 
at  first  a  difficulty  in  finding  proper  persons  f^r  this  work ;  but 
this  soon  vanished,  and  but  one-third  of  the  applications  for 
admission  could  be  answered  favorably.  Brothers  to  the  number 
of  4G0  have  been  educated  in  tlie  institution,  and  they  have  been 
scattered  as  seed  over  all  Germany,  and  in  many  other  countries. 
Some  noble  specimens  of  them  we  have  in  America.  Brothers 
educated  in  the  rauhe  haua  were  early  called  to  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia;  three  of  them  became  directors  of  reform  schools 
there;  one  in  Mitau  (1837);  a  second  in  Narva  (1838),  and  the 
third  in  Reval  (1842).  The  last-named  of  these  establishments 
has  been  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  rauhe  haus^  and  has  a 
training  school  connected  with  it  which  has  sent  out  thirty-three 
brothers,  a  goodly  proportion  of  whom,  it  may  be  presumed,  have 
become  laborers  in  reform  schools.  A  reformatory  at  Baehtclen, 
near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  also  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  ranhs 
hauH^  ha3  a  preparatory  school  in  connection,  which  has  thirty 
pupils.     This  institution  has  been  the  agent,  direct  or  indirect,  of 
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the  farmation  of  twelve  similar  estublishmcnts,  which  have 
received,  to  a  large  extent,  their  officera  from  its  training  depart- 
ment. The  reform  school,  at  Duisburg  in  Saxony,  with  only 
35  children,  has  150  brothers  in  training  for  the  work  of  the  '*  inner 
mission,*'  numbers  of  whom  will  no  doubt  become  officers  in  that 
and  other  reformatories;  also,  at  Ziillchow  near  Stettin,  at  Rein- 
Btedt  in  Saxony,  and  at  Pnckciihoof  near  Erlangen,  there  are 
brotherhood  establishments,  whose  main  object  is  to  educate  labor- 
ers fur  reform  scliools.  At  the  reformatory  of  Lindenhof  near 
I  Neinstaat,  46  brothers  have  been  regularly  graduated,  no  le^e 
than  ten  of  whom  have  become  directoi's  of  reform  schools,  while 
six  are  assistants  therein. 

The  foregoing  statements  will  afford  some  idea  (they  are  but 
specimen  bricks  however)  of  t!ie  extent  to  which  professional 
education  is  imparted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a  preparation 
for  work  in  reformatory  institutions.  They  show  that,  however 
novel  the  idea  may  be  in  America  of  such  special  training,  as 
applied  to  those  who  aspire  to  become  officers  in  prisons  and 
houses  of  refuge,  it  is  no  stranger,  theoretically  or  practically,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

As  to  what  may  be  done,  if  any  thing,  in  England,  in  thiB 
direction,  I  am  unable  to  say.  One  tiling,  however,  I  can  state  on 
undoubted  authority,  viz, :  that  no  one  there  receives  a  full  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  in  any  prison  until  after  six  months  probation 
in  the  servii^e,  during  which  lie  is  carefully  instructed  and  closely 
observed,  and  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  duties.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  if  the  results 
of  his  trial  have  been  satisfactory,  he  receives  his  appointment;  if 
otherwise,  it  is  withheld,  and  lie  is  permitted  to  witlidraw.  When 
once  fully  installed  as  an  officer,  he  holds  his  position  during  good 
behavior.  It  is  a  life  office,  if  he  approve  himself  as  capable  and 
faithful.  A  British  nobleman  said  to  an  American,  in  a  recent 
conversation  on  this  subject,  that  ho  could  not  procure  a  place  for 
his  son  in  an  English  prison,  except  upon  the  ground  of  qualifica- 
tion and  merit 

If  the  only  design  of  a  prison  were  to  keep  its  inmates  safely,  to 
secure  their  obedience  to  rule,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work  out  of  them,  certainly  little  or  no  training  of 
their  keepers  would  be  requisite.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  aim  of  public  punishment  in  former  times,  higher  ends  are 
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now  contemplated  tlirougli  its  inflietion.     The  refurmatioii  c^dil 
criminal,  Lis  regtomtiun  to  virtue  and  useful noss,  are  embno^j 
within  the  purpose  of  his  imprisonnieiit.     A  prison   maj  be  lit 
ened  to  a  hospihiK  filled  witli  tho  victims  of  disease,  sent  thertti  ] 
bo  cured.     Surclj  none  hut  a  qualititjd  physician  should  be  placed  I 
in  cliarge  of  such  an  Cistahlishineiit,     Far  less,  one    would  tliiuk,  ^ 
should  an  institution  crowded  witli  the  victims  of  naoral  disordeia, 
whose  restoration  to  moral  health  will  depend  upon  the  treatm^t 
they  receive  there,  he  placed  in  the  liands  of  men    who  hare  re- 
ceived no  training  for  the  business,  and  who   are  consequentlf 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  must  ' 
be  inexperienced  and  unBkillfuI  in  its  duties. 

Again,  a  prison  may  be  likened  to  a  family  in  wJueh,  thou|:li 
certain  general  rules  are  enforced,  special  treatment  will  QJ\ea  be 
necessary  as  regards    particular    members  of  the   household;! 
treatment  suited  to  tho  dispoi^ition  of  the  cliild  and  the   cLrcum* 
stances  of  the  case.    Just  so  in  a  prison  or  a  reformatorj^.     General 
laws  must  be  laid  down,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  its  inmata 
must  be  treated  ahke.     Yet  there  must  he,  at  least  there  ought  ta 
be,  indtvidualization  —  a  careful  study  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics— the  idiosyncracies  —  of  eacli  prisuuor.    But  fur  this  there  i* 
required  not  only  a  general  cultivation  of  the  mind,  but  a  fipccial 
study  of  the  duties  and  ditticultioB  of  a  prfsou  olKcer,      In  thi* 
connection  there  occurs  a  consideration  of  much  weiglit.     It  ift 
this:  A  fauiily  consists  of  but  a  small  number  of  persons  —  six, 
eiglit,  ten ;  while  the  inmates  of  a  prison  often  number  as  many 
hundreds.     Moreover,  instead  of  being  childnm,  who  are  controUetl 
with  comparative  ease,  and  who,  never  having  gone   astray,  are 
only  to  bo  kei>t  in  the  path  of  virtue,  prisoners  are  ?ne?i^  wlio  have 
long  been  their  own  masters,  are  impatient  of  restraint,  are  already 
fallen  from  the  moralities,  and  have  been,  in  miiny  cases,  so  lon*^ 
accustomed  to  vicious  thoughts  and  habits,  that  wrong-doing  has 
become  a  second  nature  to  them.     Can  these  men  be  reformed  and 
restored  to  virtue  by  ignorance  and  inexperience?   Does  not  sucli 
a  work  rc(piire  knowledge,  aptitude,  skill,  which  can  be  acquired, 
ordinarily,  only  through  the  instruction  and  training  of  a  school 
specially  designed  to  impart  them  ? 

Men  designed  for  all  other  skilled  pursuits  —  the  lawyer,  the 
preacher,  the  doctor,  the  teacher,  the  engineer,  the  merchant,  the 
artisan,  even  the  barber,  the  cobbler  and  the  tinker  —  must  have  a 
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training  that  can  fit  tbeni,  each  fur  bis  own  business.  And  is  the 
managenieiit  of  incarcerated  eriminals,  which  seeks,  or  shouUl 
seek,  to  eradicate  a  moral  leprosy  that  has  gone  down  to  the  verjr 
deptlis  of  their  being,  and  to  rcphice  it  with  epi ritual  ]»eulth  and 
purity  —  is  tliis  tlie  sole  purenit,  the  solitary  profession,  tlmt  may 
be  fitly  intrusted  to  men  that  havo  neither  special  aptitudes  nor 
Bpeclal  training  for  the  work?  Out  upon  such  inconsistency,  such 
lolly,  such  sJieer  madness! 

fc^onie  allege  that  ho  :vho  has  been  accustomed  to  govern  men 
anywhere  can  govern  them  just  as  well  in  a  prison,  and  hence 
that  a  njilitary  officer,  a  naval  commander,  or  one  who  has  had 
charge  of  large  bodies  of  men,  as  foreman  or  overseer,  has,  by  hia 
experience  in  such  position,  had  just  the  training  required  to  fit 
him  ibr  the  duties  of  a  prison  warden  or  a  prison  keeper.  The 
answer  to  tliis  is,  that  mere  control  or  government  is  not  what  ia 
required  of  a  prison  officer^  but  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
who  is  subjected  to  it  — a  problem  most  delicate,  most  difficult, 
and  demanding  all  the  insight,  all  the  tact,  all  the  skill,  whicli  tho 
highest  wisdom  and  the  broadest  experience  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it.  Besides,  though  Iiuuian  nature  is  human  nature,  and 
men  are  very  much  like  other  men,  or,  as  Solomon  has  expressed 
it,  '*as  face  answereth  to  face  in  water,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man  ;^'  yet  the  motives  that  govern  and  the  influences  that  sway 
them  are  ofttimes  as  diftcrent  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed;  and  he  who,  under  a  given  condition  of  things,  could 
hold  a  body  of  men  in  almost  absolute  subjection  to  liis  will, 
might,  under  other  conditions,  find  himself  as  powerless  to  man- 
age the  same  men  as  another  who  had  never  had  any  experience 
in  that  direction.  The  overseer  of  a  gang  of  slaves,  though  per- 
chfmcc  eminently  successful  in  the  mauagement  of  them  in  that 
coiulition,  would  be  quite  likely  to  fail  in  undertaking  to  manage 
them  in  a  state  of  freedom.  The  foreman  of  a  company  of  laboreii 
on  a  railroad  or  canal  would  probably  find  that  their  transitJcM 
from  that  occupation  to  incarceration  in  a  penitentiary  had  mat 
rially  clianged  the  conditions  of  a  succt^ssful  government  and  con- 
trol  of  them. 

A  prison  officer  said  to  me,  some  time  ago,  that  ho  began  h 
service  in  that  position  without  any  knowledge  of  its  duties,  ani, 
that,  on  looking  back,  ha  saw  serious  errors  which  he  had  commit- 
ted,  and  which  he  might  have  avoided,  had  he,  at  the  start,  poft- 
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Bessed  the  knowledge  subsequently  acquired,  l^ow,  what  I  wish  to 
say  is,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  permit  snch  mistakes.  The  inter- 
•estB  imperiled  by  them  are  too  great.  The  education  of  that  man 
was  too  costly.  An  intelligent  lad  might  go  into  a  carpenter's  shop, 
and,  in  time,  without  special  instruction,  become  a  mechanic.  Bnt 
no  carpenter  would  permit  an  apprenticeship  of  that  sort.  The 
damage  to  tools  and  the  waste  of  material  would  be  more  than  lie 
could  afford.  But  if  such  is  the  case  as  regAvds  p/ii/sical  mttterial, 
which  can  be  replaced  by  money,  how  much  more  so  where  the 
subject  to  be  wrought  upon  is  morale  and  where  a  loss  once  incnrred 
is  a  loss  forever !  We  want,  and  we  must  have,  educated,  trained 
prison  keepers;  men  who  have  been  taught  by  persons  already 
familiar,  theoretically  and  practically,  with  the  details  of  peniten- 
tiary management  and  the  best  methods  for  securing  the  trne  ends 
of  prison  discipline. 

This  position  is  clear,  and  cannot  be  successfully  disputed.  Bat 
there  is  a  practical  difficulty,  in  carrying  the  suggestion  into 
effect,  of  the  gravest  character  —  a  difficulty  indeed,  I  am  willing 
to  admit,  quite  insuperable  at  the  present  time,  and  which  will 
remain  so  till  our  prison  systems  are  placed  upon  a  different  basis 
from  that  on  which  they  now  rest.  There  will  be  no  training 
schools  of  the  kind  advocated  in  this  paper,  whether  established  as 
independent  enterprises  or  in  connection  with  existing  penal  or 
reformatory  institutions,  until  the  administration  of  our  prisons  and 
reformatories  is  made  permanent,  and  their  officers  hold  their  posi- 
tions during  good  behavior,  or  at  least  for  very  long  terms,  as  our 
jndges  do ;  and  there  will  be  no  permanent  administration  of  these 
institutions  until  they  are  taken  wholly  out  of  the  arena  of  politics, 
and  political  control  becomes,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  thing 
of  the  past.  To  this  reform,  therefore,  the  whole  study  and  the 
whole  strength  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  great  interest  of 
criminal  repression  must  be  bent.  Until  it  is  accomplished,  nothincr 
is  accomplished  ;  when  this  work  is  done,  every  thing  will  be  done  ; 
for  all  the  details  of  a  reformed  prison  discipline  are  wrapped  up 
in  this  supreme  reform,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn ! 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  on  this  subject  with  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  close  this  paper  with  the  8th  article  in  the 
platform  of  principles  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  congress:  "  The  task  of  changing  bad  men  and  women 
into  good  ones  is  not  one  to  be  confided  to  the  first  comers.     It  is 
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a  serious  charge,  demanding  tliorongh  preparation,  entire  self- 
devotion,  a  calm  and  cautious  judgment,  great  firmness  of  purpose 
and  steadiness  of  action,  large  experience,  a  true  sympatliy,  and 
morality  above  suspicion.  Prison  officere,  therefore,  need  a  s|>ecial 
education  for  their  work;  special  training  schools  should  be  insti- 
tuted for  them ;  and  prison  administration  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  Prison  officers  should  be  organized  in  a 
gradation  of  rank  and  emolument,  so  that  persons  entering  the 
prison  service  in  early  life,  and  forming  a  class  or  profession  by 
themselves,  may  be  thoroughly  trained  in  all  their  duties,  serving 
successively  as  guards,  keepers,  deputy- wardens,  wardens  of  small 
prisons,  and  then,  according  to  their  ascertained  merits,  tested 
chiefly  by  the  small  proportion  of  reconvictions  under  them,  as 
wardens  of  larger  prisons.  Thus  alone  can  the  details  of  prison  dis* 
cipline  be  gradually  perfected,  and  uniformity  in  its  application 
attained.  For  only  when  the  administration  of  public  punish- 
ment is  made  a  profession,  will  it  become  scientific,  uniform,  8ao< 
cessful." 
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XXXIV.  The  Boardino  out  of  Paupeb  Children  cokbidebed 
AS  AN  Agent  in  the  Diminution  of  Crime. 

By  Miss  Joanna  Maboabbt  Uill,  RngUnd. 

Our  work-house  children,  although  indiscriminately  massed 
together  within  the  union  walls,  are  drawn  from  very  diifei-ent 
sources.  Some  are  doubtless  orphans  of  respectable  parentage  or 
the  children  of  the  sick,  compelled  to  seek  the  work-house  through 
sheer  necessity;  but  the  larger  proportion  are,  in  all  probability, 
tlie  offspring  of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  humanity  —  the  improvi- 
dent, the  drunken,  the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  Their  association 
has  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  children  of  a  better  class. 
These  unfortunates  are  condemned  to  live  in  the  closest  intimacy, 
through  the  absorbent  portion  of  their  life,  with  other  equally  unfor- 
tunate children  who,  from  earliest  infancy,  have  been  familiarized 
with  vice,  coai'seness  of  speech  and  action,  and  with  crime.  The 
comparatively  pure,  moreover,  are  greatly  in  the  minority.  A 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  September,  1870,  tells  ns 
the  average  of  casual  children  "  is,  we  believe,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  school  population.  These  two-thirds  are,  however,  not 
represented  by  the  same  individuals.  They  change  so  rapidly  that 
sometimes  the  numbers  passing  through  the  school  in  a  year  will  be 
five  times  as  many  as  it  contains  on  any  one  day;"  and  the  writer 
goes  on  to  speak  with  a  forcible  but  true  expression  of  the  "  drench- 
ing" with  evil  influences  of  the  permanent  school  inhabitants. 

It  is  argued  that  a  child  living  in  a  work-house  school  enjoys  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  being  carefully  preserved  from  the  terri- 
ble scenes  of  vicious  indulgence  so  common  in  our  courts  and 
streets.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  preservation 
extends  to  »i<fht  merely,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Moreover,  wo 
aver  that  this  exemption  is  no  advantage,  accompanied,  as  it  must 
necessarily  be,  by  deprivation  of  the  ennobling  and  counteracting 
influences  of  pure  family  life,  which  should  enable  the  child  to 
withstand  temptation  simultaneously  with  the  gradual  awakening 
to  evil  that  inevitably  attends  tlie  growth  of  every  individual.  In 
order  to  gain  the  power  of  overcoming  temptation,  we  must  have 
some  opportunity  of  resisting  it;  and  the  longer  that  opportunity 
is  unnaturally  deferred,  the  more  overpowering  will  the  temptation 
be,  when  it  assails  us,  tis  it  assuredly  will  sooner  or  later. 
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It  bus  also  been  chinned  for  these  permanent  children,  who  con- 
fititute  tbe  class  suitable  for  boarding  out,  that  tliej  exert  so  good 
an  influence  over  tlie  casual  population  that  it  would  be  an  injury 
to  tlie  C'oumiunity  to  withdraw  theni  from  tbe  pauper  school* 
A  cluld,  we  linnly  believe,  may  often  exert  a  eulutary  influcnco 
over  an  adult  bj  its  helplessness,  which  unconsciously  appeals  to 
the  better  side  of  human  nature;  and  an  adult  can,  we  know, 
exercise  a  beneficial  effect  upon  children  by  chilling  forth  love  and 
gratitude  for  tender  care;  the  inequalltif  between  ibeni  being  use- 
ful to  both.  We  doubt,  however,  if  any  child,  totally  deprived 
of  the  healthy  surroundings  of  family  life,  will  influence  for  good 
his  equals  in  age  and  circumstances,  whose  talk  is  of  pleasures,  as 
yet  unenjoycd  by  him,  but  which  appeal  most  etrongiy  to  hia 
infant  nature  —  the  liberty  to  be  a  cbild,  if  even  a  perverted  one> 
and  not  part  of  a  machine  —  the  ability  to  wander  beyond  the 
four  dreary  walls  which  inclose  him^the  power  of  satisfying  bis 
appetite  tor  "sweeties."  It  is  astonishing  how  much  is  spent  by 
the  very  poor  upon  this  article,  and  what  an  irresistible  temptation 
it  presents  to  a  work-bouse  girl  of  13  or  14, 

These  delights  are  comparatively  innocent,  but  we  can  iraagino 
witli  what  pride  a  child  would  relate  some  sclicme  of  petty  theft 
ill  which  ho  had  been  successful;  or,  the  '"jollifications"'  in  whieli 
he  had  participated  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  parent's  crime  —  the 
delights  of  the  penny  gafl',  or  drinking  **  bouts"  among  women  of 
the  lowest  class.  And  we  can  realize  in  what  a  glowing  light 
these  narratives  would  present  themselves  to  the  permanent  in- 
habitants of  the  school,  whoso  life  is  one  long  monotone — whose 
very  amusements  are  retcnlatcd  by  the  will  of  othei*s  —  and  whuse 
knowledge,  even  of  a  country  lane,  must  be  inextricably  mixed  up 
Tvith  the  necessity  of  keeping  to  step  and  line.  Is  it  likely  that 
a  child,  so  circumstanced,  would  not  only  reject  with  scorn  the 
Bolicitution  tu  siiare  in  these  enjoyments^,  but  induce  others  k^^  its 
own  age  to  give  up  the  exploits  in  which  they  glory  i 

I  rpiestion  wliether  we  should  find  tbe  pemons  who,  in  ail  sincer- 
ity, hold  this  belief  ready  to  expose  their  own  cbihiren  to  the  society 
of  the  corrupt,  even  of  the  same  rank,  for  the  good  of  the  latter, 

It  18  absolutely  necessary  to  realize  how  inevitably  far  the  lite 
of  a  work-house  child  differs  from  that  aj^pointed  for  it  by  God*s 
own  ordinance  —  the  family  life  — to  comprehend  how  fearfully, 
by  deprivation  of  natoi'al  training  on  the  one  side,  and  the  supj^ly 
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of  harmful  inducements  on  the  other,  our  work-house  children  are 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  reception  of  bad  influences. 

There  is  a  further  evil  attached  to  work-house  school  life,  fix>m 
which,  however,  the  district  school  is  free.  That  is,  association 
with  adult  pauperism.  Although,  in  many  of  our  work-houses,  the 
school  is  a  separate  building,  yet  it  stands  usually  within  the 
same  ring  fence,  or  in  such  close  propinquity  that  the  faces  of  the 
children  may  become  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adult  wards. 
I  know  one  such,  where  I  have  been  assured  by  both  guardians  and 
ofiicials,  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  the  girls  were  kept  entirely  sep- 
arate from  the  adults.  True,  the  school  buildings  are  separate. 
The  play-ground,  however,  is  not  only  open  to  much  of  th'.^  gar- 
den, but  is  overlooked  by  the  windows  of  the  main  building  of 
which,  moreover,  the  girls  nuist  pass  through  the  centre,  whenever 
they  go  beyond  the  work-house  gates.  If  they  were  ill,  until 
very  lately,  they  were  placed  in  the  infirmary  wards  among  tbo 
other  patients;  now,  I  understand,  this  is  not  the  case. 

Many  of  these  adults  .are  only  temporary  inhabitants  of  the 
work-house,  and  occupy  their  spare  time  in  supplying  the  ranks  of 
the  "  perishing  and  dangerous  classes'*  with  new  recruits.  What 
a  fertile  seed-bed  must  they  find  the  work-house  school  for  their 
evil  purpose? 

Take  the  case  of  a  girl,  for  instance.  She  is  placed  out  to  ser- 
vice by  the  work-house  authorities,  and,  on  an  errand  for  her  mis- 
tress, she  is  met  in  the  streets  and  recognized  by  some  miscreant 
who  has  become  familiar  with  her  face,  and  knows  that  she  is  com- 
paratively friendless  and  will  not  be  searched  for  and  rescued  out 
of  those  evil  clutches.  Tlien  comes  a  series  of  temptations.  She 
is  treated  at  the  sweet-shop  and  the  public  house,  promised 
delights  which  are  irresistible  to  the  hard-worked  little  drudge, 
who  has  none  to  show  her  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  unless,  as  I 
am  bound  to  say  is  not  seldom  the  case,  her  mistress  is  her  true 
friend ;  but,  though  her  friend,  she  is  not  often  also  her  confidante. 

We  next  find  the  little  servant  becoming  restless  and  trouble- 
some, and  finally  she  runs  away.  Iler  downward  course  is  now 
almost  sure.  She  is  entrapped  by  the  person  who  has  probably 
contributed  much  toward  this  unhappy  catastrophe;  and  even  if 
she  escapes  and  seeks  her  only  refuge,  the  work-house,  she  is  in 
many  cases  placed  among  the  able-bodied  women,  who  are  a  most 
unhappy  class,  and,  for  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen^  most  unde- 
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Birnble  companious.  Their  conversation  and  examplo  complete 
the  ruin  to  wlueli  inanj  causes  have  contributed,  and  the  poor  girl 
falls  into  Bin  and  its  necessary  concomitant,  crime.  It  was  discov- 
ered in  one  of  onr  Englit^Ii  towns,  that  women  ])iitting  on  a  show 
of  respectability  resorted  to  the  work-house  for  the  piirj^osc  of 
taking  out  girls,  ostensibly  fur  service,  but  in  reality  to  supply  the 
ranks  of  shame.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  effectual 
mejisures  have  now  been  taken  to  prevent  this  atrocity.  An 
officer  connected  with  S  win  ton  separate  scliool  (Manchaster  union), 
being  nicked  what  jirupttrtion  of  the  girls  sent  forth  from  that 
establishment,  as  compared  with  the  daughters  of  citizens,  had 
taken  to  bad  courses,  answered  :  "  Do  not  ask  mc ;  it  is  so  painful 
that  I  can  hardly  tell  you  tlie  extent  to  wliieh  evil  will  predomi- 
nate in  those  proceeding  from  our  institution/'  A  similar  answer 
was  given  with  respect  to  tlic  Liverpool  separate  school.  The 
Chelterdiam  guardians  made  a  return  last  year  of  the  after-career 
of  the  girls  from  their  uniun,  by  which  it  appeared  fbat,  altlnjugh 
forty  per  cent  were  successful,  yet  twenty  per  cent  resorted  to  the 
BtrcetE,  and  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  were  unsatisfactory. 
Similar  testimony  abounds  coTicerning  other  schools;  and,  more 
awlul  than  all,  it  was  fimnd  by  an  investigation  entered  into 
concerning  eighty  girls  sent  into  service  from  one  of  our  London 
unions,  that  the  whule  of  them  were  upon  the  streets.*  Well 
may  the  author  of  the  *^  Children  of  the  State,"  exclaim  :  "  Such 
testimony  from  the  mouths  of  work-house  officials,  guardians  and 
independent  obsorvej's  alike,  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum-^ 
but  we  liavc  cited  enougli  to  prove  that  there  are  thousands  of 
children  growing  up  in  our  midst,  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  state,  and  whom  she  is  educating,  not  for  God's,  but  the  deviTa 
service !''  Let  it  not,  however  be  for  oiio  moment  supposed  tliat 
euch  frightful  results  are  knowingly  produce^l  by  those  concerned 
in  the  management  of  pauper  children.  It  is  upon  the  system  bjr 
which  we  deal  with  the^e  children,  and  not  upon  its  adminlstratoi'S, 
that  the  blame  must  rest. 

Painful  necessity  compels  me,  in  treating  of  the  connection  of 
the  education  of  pauper  children  and  crime,  to  dwell  upon  tliia 
terrible  picture,  because  evidence  establishes  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  women  who  live  a  life  of  shame  escape  the  commission 
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of  criinc.  Therefore,  as  we  Imve  testimony  to  prove  that  a  eo 
Biderable  proportion  of  wark-hnuse  girls  eeek  tins  mode  of  life, 
the  inference  is  irresistible  that  they  help  to  keep  np  the  supply  of 
criminals. 

The  case  of  the  boys,  though  not  so  hopeless,  is,  however,  bad 
enough.     Work-house  boys  have  certain  advantaj^es  over   work- 
house girls.     The  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  —  shoe 
making,  tailoring,  farm   work   and  the  like  —  may,  perhaps,  be 
;  taught  them  almost  as  well  in  a  school  as  elsewhere.     Tliere   is, 

i  too,  one  potent  reason  the  less  in  their  case,  as  compared  with  that 

I  of  the  girls,  for  their  being  sought  by  persons  bent  on   their    ruin  ; 

I  but  we  hold  that  the  absence  of  home  training  is  ahnoat    equally 

i  harmful  to  the  moral  natures  of  both. 

!  Many  of  the  lads  are  passed  into  regimental  bands,  or   trained 

j  for  the  army  and  navy,  so  that  a  large  proportion  are  saved  from 

I  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  moral  support  just  when  the  cliildren 

j  have  learned  most  to  rely  upon  it.     Thus,  in  fact,  more  is  done  for 

the  boys  than  for  the  girls.  They  are  fitted  for  an  honorable  j>ro- 
fession,  and  some  good  influence  (though,  probably,  not  the  best) 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  them  during  the  dangerous  period  of 
youth. 

Kotwithstanding  all  this,  a  parliamentary  return,  published  in 
1862,  shows  that  thirteen  per  cent  of  pauper  boys,  who  had  liad 
more  than  two  years  of  consecutive  school  training,  were  known 
to  have  re-entered  the  work-house,  the  corresponding  proportion 
of  the  girls  being  twenty-seven  per  cent.  There  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  more  returned  who  were  not  recognized. 

Xow,  the  education  of  these  children  had,  in  all  cases,  cost  more 
to  the  country  than  their  compeers  in  the  working  classes.  At 
several  of  the  great  (listrict  schools,  the  ci»st  of  one  child  oc^nals 
that  of  two  children  respectably  brought  up  in  a  c«)ttage  house, 
say  that  of  a  gentleman's  servant,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  one  child  in  every  five  of  the  latter  class  is  obliged  to 
seek  work-house  help  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  ascertained 
fate,  as  I  have  just  shown,  of  pauper  children.  The  very  ct»stli- 
ness,  too,  resulting  from  the  impossibility  in  a  vast  est:iblislnnent, 
which  must  bo  governed  by  routine,  of  making  small  savings  and 
adopting  humble  expedients  to  avoid  expense  at  the  spur  of  tlie 
moment,  probably  incites  the  children  to  extravagance  when,  at 
length,  they  arc  themselves  in  a  condition  to  spend.     A  gentle- 
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man  of  very  great  experience  says :  '^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
any  verj*  expensive  system  wouhl  probaV»ly  be  an  iinsuLH-essful  one. 
Children,  who  are  not  nsed  to  very  frugal  doings,  arc  disgusted 
with  the  inevitable  economies  of  ordiTiary  honest  lite." 

It  ninst  not  l>e  snpposed  tliat  the  cont-hiBinns  I  have  laid  before 
ynn  eonccrning  the  after-life  of  our  pauper  children  are  universally 
admitted  in  our  own  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  disputed 
by  many ;  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  we  have  to 
contend  with  is  Mr.  Tufuell,  lier  majesty'^s  inspector  of  workdiouBe 
Bchools,  who,  in  his  last  report  to  the  poor  law  board,  says  he  has 
ascertained  that  not  four  per  cent  of  children  reared  in  district 
schools  fiiil  to  become  independent  working  people. 

If  I  may  for  one  moment  digress,  I  may  otTer  an  explanation  of 
this  antagonism  of  opinion,  which  seems  at  fii-st  difllcult  to  account 
for.  Some  time  ago,  all  poor  law  inspectors  were  consistently 
opposed  to  boarding  out,  looking  upon  it  merely  as  a  revival  of 
the  old  farming  out,  or  parish  a[»prenticeship,  system,  under  which 
t!ie  children  were  either  sought  as  a  soujxe  of  profit^  or  taken 
under  compulsion  by  the  persons  in  whose  charge  they  were 
placed,  and  over  whom  no  effectual  supervision  existed.  Now, 
however,  several  of  the  work-house  inspectors  have  altered  their 
views,  while  the  work-house  school  inspectors  still  maintain  their 
opposition,  more  or  less  complete.  The  latter  visit  t!ie  schools 
only,  and  see  the  perfect  order  and  discipline,  tho  excellent  teach- 
ing, the  wclhfed  appearance  of  tlie  children,  the  large  airy  rooms, 
good  ventihUion,etc,  and,  these  conditions  being  secured,  the  object 
of  their  inspection  is  attained.  The  school  must  be  made  excel- 
lent, and  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  excellent,  and  cflTccts  as  much  aa 
such  schools  can  effect.  Here,  then,  the  responBibility  and  also 
the  opportunity  for  ol)servation  on  the  part  of  the  scliool  inspector 
ends.  The  work-house  inspector,  on  the  contrary,  goes  into  the 
adult  wards.  There  ho  finds  the  chihlren  grown  to  men  and 
women,  and  some  of  the  most  unruly  of  tlieir  ela&s.  Perhaps  they 
returned  to  the  work-house  from  the  employment  found  for  them, 
becauee  nnquiilified  by  some  trival  fault  or  unexpc*ctcd  incapacity. 
An  example  may  be  mentioned,  though  it  will  hardly  be  believed, 
namely,  that  of  girls  who,  having  always  lived  in  a  ground  floor 
ward,  did  ?iot  know  how  to  ^o  up  stairs  !  But,  once  plunged  into 
the  vicious  companionship  and  hopelessness  of  l^ettering  their  con- 
dition^ which  the  adult  ward  frequently   implies,  their  natures 
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stunted  in  moral  growth  and  lacking  the  natural  affections  which 
a  home  life,  however  bad,  does  not  utterly  destroy,  they  too  often 
become  more  unmanageable,  more  utterly  indifferent  to  any  proa- 
pect  of  self-dependence,  more  absolutely  wanting  in  any  spark  of 
self-respect,  than  their  fellow-paupers  who  have  grown  up  outside 
the  work-house  walls,  and  know  something  of  the  resposibilitieSy 
the  duties  and  the  rewards  of  ordinary  life.  Or,  worse  than  this, 
when  hardly  passed  their  childhood,  the  inspector  may  iSnd 
unmarried  mothere  of  children  destined  to  perpetuate  the  pauper 
inheritance ! 

In  comparing  the  two  systems,  the  homely  old  adage,  *'the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  must  bo  thought  of,  and, 
bearing  it  in  mind,  the  fact  that  the  work-house  inspectors  are  giving 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  boarding-out  system  is  to  me  very  significant 
The  writer  already  cited  in  the  Contemporary  Review  tells  us 
that  "Mr.  Tufnell's  name  commands  the  respect  of  all  \vho  care 
for  the  well-being  of  our  work-house  children."  Let  me  here  eay, 
that  I  fully  indorse  this  opinion,  although  differing  from  him  on 
some  vital  points.  He  tells  us,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that 
he  has  ascertained  that  not  four  percent  of  children  reared  in  dis- 
trict schools  fail  to  become  independent  working  peo})le ;  and,  for 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  statement,  adduces  the  statistics  of  140 
children  sent  into  the  world  from  the  Marylebone  separate  school 
(London)  during  three  years,  dating  back  from  December,  29,  1869  : 
Boys  returned  to  their  friends  who  are  bringing  them  up  to 

business, 4 

Boys  who  entered  regimental  bands — 2  dead,  the  rest  doing 

well  (still  under  tutelage), 57 

Boys  apprenticed  to  various  trades  (no  testimony  of  good 

conduct  given) —  1  dead,  1  lost  sight  of, 13 

Boys  sent  to  domestic  service  —  6  remain  in  same  kind  of 
employment ;  1  otherwise  employed  and  doing  well ;  1  with 

an  uncle;  2  lost  sight  of;  1  returned  to  work-house, H 

Boys  w^ho  had  become  sailore  —  11  in  the  same  employment ; 

1  rejoined  his  mother, 13 

Girls  sent  to  domestic  service  —  30  known  to  be  doing  well  ; 
7  with  friends ;  3  in  servant's  houses  (a  guarantee  of  tolera- 
ble character) ;  21  returned  to  work-house, 41 

Girls  serving  as  pupil  teachers, 2 

Total, 140 
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Tlicrc  are  various  points  to  be  remarked  in  this  scliediile,  which 
materially  lessen  its  value  in  establishing  Mr.  Tnfneirs  argument, 
Ae  it  IS  dated  December  29, 1869,  and  was  piiljlished  in  June,  1870, 
the  cliihiren  placed  out  in  the  latter  half  of  last  jear  had  had  but 
short  time  to  convince  Mr.  Tufnell  by  their  conduct  that  they  would 
notiail  to  become  independent  working  people.  Even  tliose  who 
had  had  tJie  longest  experience  of  the  world  would  be  barely  six-i 
teen ;  and  habits  are  not  securely  furtned  for  life  at  sixteen.  Next, 
thirteen  are  shown  to  have  returned  to  their  friends  or  relatives. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  kind  of  persons  mostly  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  work-house  children  are,  and  also  the  strong  desire  mani- 
fested by  the  re8]iectable  poor  to  keep  themselves  and  their  family  . 
connections  out  of  the  union  —  this  willingness  to  support  the 
helpless  extends,  in  very  many  instances,  to  neighbors^  orphans  as, 
well  as  blood  relatives — ^it  stands  to  reason  that  the  chances  are 
small  of  these  "friends  and  relatives"  belonging  to  that  respect- 
able working  class,  whose  friendship  and  f>stering  care  wouhl  have 
a  beneficial  infloenee*  The  experience  which  I  have  gained  in  the 
supervision  of  work -house  girls,  sent  into  service,  fully  bears  ont 
this  reasoning.  It  is  satisilictory  to  observe  how  few  "are  lost 
sight  of;*'  but  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  for  liow  long  a  period 
tlie  supervision  extends,  as  the  following  example  will  show:  A 
hidy,  residing  in  one  of  our  large  towns,  desiring  to  befriend  work- 
house  gilds  in  service,  obtained  from  the  authorities  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  addresses  of  a  large  number  who  had  recently 
l)een  sent  into  service.  But,  on  applying  at  forty-five  of  the  places 
indicated,  she  found  fourteen  only  of  tlie  girls.  Of  tlie  rest,  some 
had  removed  with  their  employers  to  a  distance;  some  had  been 
distnissed  for  bad  behavior;  some  had  run  away;  of  some,  she 
could  not  ascertain  what  had  befallen  thcin.^ 

To  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  visitation  of  such  children,  even  over  a  small 
area  —  the  vague  or  incorrect  address ;  the  frequent  change  of  I'esi- 
dencc  of  the  employer;  the  frequent  changing  of  tlie  children 
(hem^elves  from  one  employer  to  another  — it  would  be  impossible 
to  realize  how  much  of  such  reports  is  often  conjecture,  based  upon 
information  received  many  months  ago,  and  believed  to  be  correct 
up  to  the  present  time. 


♦  *•  Chiklrcn  uf  the  State," 
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I  have  sought  information  as  to  the  actual  nnmbere  of  work* 
house-trained  persons  in  our  prisons  and  reformatories ;  but  few 
poor  law  officials  seem  to  know  much  of  the  after  career  of  their 
proteges^  and  all  who  cannot  be  ascertained  to  have  returned  to 
the  work-house  are  often  considered  to  be  successful,  whether  they 
have  been  lost  sight  of  or  not.  In  my  applications  to  those 
engaged  in  the  management  of  prisons  and  reformatories,  I  dis- 
covered that,  although,  with  but  one  exception,  a  general  belief 
existed  among  them  that  many  of  such  institutions  contained  pei^ 
sons  who  had  undergone  more  or  less  of  work-house  training,  jet  data 
upon  which  to  found  statistics  bearing  upon  the  question  do  not  at 
present  exist  The  governor  of  Edinburgh  gaol,  who  has  expended 
much  labor  in  investigating  the  causes  of  juvenile  crime  through 
a  long  scries  of  years,  tells  me  '^  that  many  of  these  poor  children, 
if  left  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  work-house  system,  would  have 
fallen  into  crime  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  very  few  of  them  do 
so  under  this  present  condition  (boarding  out)  is  also  certain.'' 
Further  on  he  says :  '*  The  work-house  reared  children  became 
idle,  useless  loafers,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  work-house 
from  situations  to  which  they  might  have  been  sent,  the  parish 
being  obliged  to  maintain  them  until  they  were  fourteen  years  of 
age.  This,  no  doubt,  saved  them  from  the  early  commisaion  of 
crime,  although  it  made  them  less  self-reliant,  and  more  likely  to 
fall  into  crime  in  after  life."  He  considers  that  the  best  way  to 
counteract  the  evil  influences  necessarily  surrounding  pauper  chil- 
dren is  to  boai*d  them  out  among  respectable  people,  and  thug 
environ  them,  as  early  as  practicable,  with  inducements  to  steady 
labor,  honest  independence,  and  an  abhorrence  of  crime. 

We  thus  see  that  our  work-house  children,  already  weighted 
with  the  disadvantages  of  low phy/tiquey  diseases  possibly  inherited 
from  their  parents,  vicious  proclivities,  and  early  knowledge  of  all 
forms  of  crime,  are  by  the  state  condemned  to  live  under  condi* 
tions  which,  as  they  are  against  the  dictates  of  nature,  must 
inevitably  tend  either  to  increase  those  evils,  or  to  create  them,  if 
they  did  not  previously  exist. 

Whether  the  boarding  out  system  can  be  successively  applied  to 
pauper  children  in  any  large  number,  whose  parents  are  alive, 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  it  seems  against  the  principles  of  justioei 
humanity  and  political  economy,  to  restrain  our  orphans  and 
deserted  children,  at  least,  from  participating  in  the  natural  pleas- 
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ores  and  good  influences  wludi  siirround  liealtliy  childhood,  more 
especially  when  eiicb  advantages  are  to  be  Bccnred  at  anmctnal 
diminution  of  expense  to  the  nation.  This  has  now  been  happily 
recognized  by  our  poor-law  authorities. 

The  principles  of  the  boardingout  system,  although  possibly  well 
known  to  the  members  of  the  congress,  it  may  be  well  perhaps  shortly 
to  enumerate.  The  child,  on  tlie  guaranteed  paj^nent  of  a  sum,  just 
Bufticient  for  its  proper  main  ten  ance,  is  placed  with  a  respectable 
person  who  engages  to  act  toward  it,  in  all  respects,  as  a  parent. 
Siipervison  is  maintained,  in  some  cafiea  by  officials  alone,  in  others 
by  both  officials  and  volunteers,  by  w!iom  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
principles  of  tlio  system  are  efficiently  carried  into  effect,  that 
the  children  regularly  attend  school,  etc. 

As  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried  in  Scotland,  several  facts 
have  been  established  in  connection  with  it 

1.  Snccess  depends  upon  efficient  supervision.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  said  of  this,  as  Demosthenes  said  of  action  in  regard  to  success 
in  oratory:  **Tbe  first  thing  13  supervision,  the  second  thing  is 
supervision,  and  the  third  thing  is  supervision.'* 

2.  That  where  the  system  is  successful,  the  death  rate  lowers, 
And  the  necessity  for  medical  aid  decreases.  Traces  of  hereditary 
disease,  often  very  apparent  in  infancy,  disappear  under  the 
Lealthy  family  life  led  by  these  little  ones, 

3.  The  ratio  of  success  in  after  life  increases.  More  is  known 
nbont  the  children — they  are  more  easily  traced,  which  is  one 
point  of  vast  importance,  and  it  is  found  that  tlie  majority  do  well. 
There  are  several  persons  connected  with  each  child  who  take  an 
ardent  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  strive  with  the  same  earnestness, 
as  for  their  own  offspring,  to  preserve  it  from  evils.  In  most  cases, 
too,  the  child  has  to  acquire  its  evil  connections  and  predilections 
before  the  danger  can  arise  of  its  falling  away.  Instead  of  narra- 
tives of  successful  villainy,  made  all  the  more  thrilling  by  being 
mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  liberty,  the  child,  possibly  for  years,  has 
had  the  example  of  continued  labor  before  his  eyes,  which,  un- 
conscionsly  to  himselt^  inculcates  the  belief  that  by  labor  alone 
can  happiness  be  obtained. 

The  re-entrances  into  the  work-house  among  English  pauper 
children  and  those  boarded -out  from  Glasgow  were  as  one  in  five 
to  one  in  sixty-fivCj  during  about  the  same  periods  of  time.  The 
particulars  concerning  375  children  from  Glasgow  run  thus: 
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Character  good, 182  IM  ( 

bad, 1  a 

183  IJIl 

Convicted  of  crime, 1  4 

In  poor-house, 3  41 

Dead, 6  5 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  how  many  of  the  English  wot  il 
that  time  convicted  of  crime.  The  comparison  is  verj*  fair  beti«| 
the  English  school  system  and  the  boarding-out  of  £dinbui]ghaill 
Glasgow,  because,  in  Edinburgh,  not  the  orphan  and  de8e(tel| 
merely,  but  every  child,  likely  to  remain  more  than  four  monthsil 
pauper,  is  boarded  out;  and  from  Glasgow,  the  orphans,  deseiteil 
and  motherless,  are  placed  out.  The  percenta^^e  of  sacceai  b  | 
looked  upon  as  about  the  same  in  both  cities. 

A  further  advantage  may  be  expected  to  arise  indirectly  fiomi  I 
univei*sal  adoption  of  the  boarding-out  system.  Wherever  it  bi 
been  put  into  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  do  snitaUe 
persons  apply  for  the  children,  but  that  there  is  often  so  great  i 
desire  to  obtain  them  that  hygienic  rules  are  willingly  complied 
with  —  windows  made  to  open  and  pig-sties  removed  further 
from  the  house  —  to  prevent  rejection  of  the  foster-parents.  Thui 
sanitary  laws  are  promulgated  and  regulations  enforced,  whidi 
might  otherwise  have  been  strenuously  resisted. 

The  conclusions  that  we  have  arrived  at,  on  the  training  of  put 
per  children,  are  these : 

1.  That  as  the  majority  are  the  offspring  of  the  improvidcDt 
the  drunken,  the  vicious  and  the  criminal,  the  tone  of  their  mort 
and  physical  nature  is  low  and  requires  very  careful  training  U 
raise  them  into  the  position  of  working  members  of  the  com 
munity. 

2.  That  in  order  to  make  their  training  effectual,  it  must  \h 
natural,  i.  e.,  that  ordained  by  God. 

3.  That  the  training  produced  by  massing  in  large  numbers  i 
unnatural,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  supplied  by  boarding  out  £ 
natural,  and  can  be  applied  to  orphan  and  deserted  pauper  children 

4.  By  the  experience  gained  in  thirty  years  from  a  systematii 
trial  of  boarding  out,  as  applied  to  pauper  children  in  Scotland 
we  leani  that  where  certain  conditions  (always  attainable)  an 
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roscnt,  the  children,  at  a  less  cost,  are  trained  in  greater  numbers 
ban  by  the  school  system  to  become  respectable,  self-snpportinf^ 
lersons. 

6.  In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  assume,  that,  as  the  number  of 
:hose  trained  by  boarding  out  who  maintain  themselves  honestly 
18  greater,  and  that  of  those  who  are  lost  sight  of  as  well  as  of 
those  who  sink  again  into  the  workhouse  is  less,  so  the  num- 
l)er  who  become  criminals  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  under 
the  school  system,  and  boarding  out  must  therefore  be  regarded  aa 
an  agent  (and  I  think  a  potent  agent)  in  the  diminution 
of  crime. 
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XXXIV.   How   Far  ib  the  Irish  Prison  Ststiqc  Applicabls 
TO  Amsrioak  Prisons} 


By  F.  B.  Saksork,  tote  SecretAiy  of  tb«  MMttehQwttt  Board  of  Slate  CbsrlUc 


It 


irked, 


bv 


of 


was  remarked,  tnany  years  ago,  by  a  countryman 
whose  name  is  better  known  than  bis  exploits  — I  mean  Sam 
Patch  —  that  -^  some  things  can  bo  done  as  well  as  others."  I  hzwB 
always  regarded  tbis  axiom,  tboogh  perhaps  ratber  vague  mn4 
general  (axioms  are  apt  to  be  so),  as  expressing  a  profound  tmth, 
and  one  which  especially  characterizes  tho  institutions  and  ideai 
of  America.  Hope  and  trust;  faith  in  the  untried,  if  it  be  good; 
a  confidence  that  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  can  be  quicker 
and  better  done  here  —  these  are  the  works  by  which  Uncle  Sah 
recognizes  his  own  boys  and  girls.  **  Confidence,"  as  the  elder 
Pitt  remarked,  sententiously,  "  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  aged 
minds ; "  bnt  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  are  not  aged  —  they  are 
youthful  and  strong,  and  ai'e  ready  to  wrestle  with  any  difficulty 
that  may  be  at  hand.  In  fact,  we  prefer  to  encounter  difficulties, 
and  grapple  with  the  bard  fact  and  the  obstinate  obstacle.  Am 
certain  also  of  our  own  poets  have  said,  "it  wrenches  a  man 
terribly  to  kick  at  nothing ;"  %ve  must  have  resistance  in  order 
to  enhance  tiie  satitfaction  of  victory.  When  wo  are  told  then, 
as  we  are,  and  with  much  troth,  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Irish  prison  system  in  this  country,  thia 
announcement,  if  we  really  believe  in  that  system,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  encourage  as  to  dishearten  us.  Obstacles  are  things  to  be 
overcome;  let  us  see  what  these  difficulties  are  that  an  American 
community,  in  a  good  cause,  cannot  overcome* 

I  shall  not  need,  of  coui^e,  to  set  before  an  audience  so  well- 
informed  as  this  is  the  details  of  the  Irish  convict  system,  Ite 
general  features  and  its  history  I  may  briefly  recapitulate,  in  order 
to  see  what  the  points  are  which  would  need  to  be  changed  or 
softened  to  fit  it  tor  general  use  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  of  very  recent  establishment,  having  been  introduced  in  Ire* 
land  less  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  present  sir  Walter  Crofton, 
then  captain  Crofton,  who  was  appointed  a  prison  commissioner  in 
Ireland  in  1853,  and  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  dire^ton 
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by  accnmnlating  marks  for  good  conduct  and  progress  in  edncalion 
and  labor,  to  cam  promotion  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  class  of 
convicts.  These  classes  arc,  some  of  them,  within  the  same  prison, 
and  some  in  distinct  establishments,  like  those  at  Smitbfield  and 
Lask.  The  chief  difBculty  in  establishing  them  in  our  American 
state  prisons  would  be  a  lack  of  different  baildings,  or  of  means 
for  classifying  within  the  same  building.  Since  most  of  our  states, 
however,  are  continually  enlarging  their  prison  buildings,  this  is 
a  very  slight  diflSculty.  Were  the  Irish  system  once  adopted,  it 
would  be  easy  to  accommodate  our  prisons  to  its  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  classification.  And  whether  we  should  adopt  it  as 
a  whole  or  not,  every  dictate  of  common  sense  requires  that  we 
should  adopt  as  strict  a  classification  of  convicts,  according  to  age, 
sex  and  degree  of  criminality,  as  is  possible.  This  is  a  matter 
very  much  neglected  everywhere,  and  this  neglect  is  a  most  cry- 
ing evil  in  the  United  States. 

The  final  stage  of  imprisoment  in  Ireland  is  what  is  technically 
known  as  the  intermediate  prison  ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  intrin- 
sic excellence  of  the  system  first  manifests  itself  clearly.  Its 
inmates  are  promoted  to  it  in  small  numbers,  and  as  a  rewaixl  for 
a  long  period  of  exemplary  conduct ;  and  in  it  their  characters 
are  tested  as  they  cannot  be  in  any  prisons  known  to  me  in 
America.  I  regard  the  intermediate  prison  at  Lusk,  near  Dublin, 
which  has  been  so  oflen  described  and  is  so  well  known,  as  the  most 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  general  good  result  of  the  Irish  system 
which  it  has  yet  exhibited,  — even  more  so  than  the  good  behav- 
ior of  the  convicts  after  their  discharge.  Some  uncertainty 
must  always  attach  to  the  statistics  of  discharged  prisoners, 
because  so  many  of  them  soon  escape  observation  entirely.  But 
the  facts  exhibited,  for  a  dozen  years  past,  at  the  Lusk  prison,  are 
of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  questioned;  and  they 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  system  of  which  that  prison 
forms  a  part.  Tlie  men  there  confined  are  all  on  their  good 
behaviour ;  on  a  state  of  probation  which  they  have  earned  for 
themselves  by  long  continuance  in  well  doing;  they  have  few 
guards  and  few  external  restraints,  but  are  kept  in  restraint  and 
brought  to  the  performance  of  their  prison  duties,  by  considerations 
of  their  own  interest  and  of  moral  obligation.  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  may  not  have  in  America  intermediate  prisons  like  that 
at  Lusk,  with  the  change  necessary  to  fit  them  to  the  circnni 
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stances  of  each  localkj  where  they  might  be  placed.  We  fihoahl 
not  always  employ  tiie  convicts  at  farm  labor,  as  at  Lu&k,  but  should 
lay  much  more  stress  tbim  is  done  in  Ireland  on  the  importaneo 
of  teacliing  every  man  a  trade,  and  not  all  the  same  trade.  But 
the  essential  features  of  the  Lusk  prison,  ^ — the  preliininary  classi- 
fication, the  allowance  for  overworkj  the  large  degree  of  freedom 
from  petty  restninits,  encli  as  gall  and  fret  the  prisoner,  seriously 
inclined  to  refonnation,  —  these,  and  all  the  in^proving  cliaracter- 
ifitics  of  the  Irish  intermediate  prison,  X  feel  very  sure  could  be 
introduced  here  with  less  friction  than  in  Ireland, 

I  certainly  eliall  not  need  to  argue,  before  this  assembly,  the 

qnestion  of  giving  convicts  school  instrnction,  as  is  done  so  success- 

fnlly  in  the  Irish  convict  prisons.     In  this  land  of  common  schools^ 

where  we  make  education  the  basis  of  government,  without  which 

good  government  cannot  continue,  it  seems  strange  that  we  have 

given  so  little  thought  to  the  instruction  of  prisoners.     It  is  from 

the  uneducated  class  tliat  our  convicts  are  taken,  almost  entirely. 

This  is  not  so  true  of  the  Jiigher  crimes,  punished  in  our  state 

prisons,  as  it  is  of  the  offences  which  till  our  jails  and  work-houses; 

yet  tlie  proportion  of  educated  men  and  women  among  tlie  inmates 

of  our  state  prisons  is  very  smalL     In  the  Mahsachuaetts  state 

I  prison,  last  year,  tliere  were  183  convicts  committed,  of  whom  60 

I  cither  had  no  education  at  all  or  ctould  merely  read  and  write ;  109 

I  were  put  down  as  having  a  common  seliool  education,  but  with  the 

.majority  of  these  it  was  of  tlio  most  elementary  kind  ;  while  only 

four  were  set  down  as  having  a  superior  education.     How  little  is 

implied  in  the  ability  to  read  may  be  seen  by  some  of  the  statistics 

'given  in  the  report  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Brockway,  who  bus  lately 

organized  schools  in  his  admirable  prison  at  Detroit.     Among  136 

of  his  male  prisonei-s,  more  than  a  hundred  could  read;  yet  there 

'were  101  who  did  not  know  the  multiplication  table  —  thcfoundii- 

tion  of  all  knowledge  in  Yankee  land. 

KoWy  tlie  very  fii^at,  and  oftentimes  the  easiest,  step  in  the  ref 
ormation  of  convicts,  is  to  awaken  and  employ  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge  and  honest  thoughts.  There  should  be  a  school 
I  in  every  prison,  as  much  as  a  kitchen  —  a  schoolmaster  as  much  aa 
a  guard.  This  is  a  principle  understood  and  practised  in  Ireland  : 
it  should  be  ninch  more  generally  practised  in  this  country,  whero 
every  thing  favors  education.     I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  this  fea- 
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ture  of  the  Irish  system  could  not  bo  improved  and  enlarged  in  our 
prisons,  defective  as  they  now  are  in  the  means  of  education. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  tliat  thero  ia 
nothing  in  the  Irish  system  which  we  cannot  easilj  have  in 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  we  already  have  many  of  these 
things,  though  not  reduced  to  so  exact  a  method  as  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  found  necessary.  Preliminary  separation,  classification^ 
promotion  for  good  conduct,  an  exact  mode  of  marking,  a  well 
regulated  intermediate  prison,  and  school  education  are  certainlj 
all  as  available  for  us  as  for  the  Irish.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
last  stage  of  imprisonment,  as  an  Irishman  might  say  —  the  con- 
ditional discharge,  or  ticket-of-leave  —  we  find  innumerable  objec- 
tions brought  forward,  some  of  which  must  be  admitted  to  have 
great  force.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  na. 
They  are  equally  objections  in  Ireland ;  and,  if  they  have  not 
proved  insurmountable  there,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  they  will  not 
here.  Some  there  are  which  exist  in  greater  force  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  an4  it  is  these  which  we  must 
especially  consider.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  in- 
vincible; that,  like  most  things  in  this  world,  they  will  yield  to 
a  due  mixture  of  courage,  common  sense  and  perseverance. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  is  this  —  that  it 
lets  loose  upon  the  community  before  his  original  sentence  has 
fully  expired,  a  convict  who  may  have  committed  heinous  offences, 
and  who  may  be  likely  to  repeat  them.  It  is  this  which  gives 
society  a  shudder,  whenever  it  thinks  of  this  ominous  figure,  the 
ticket-of-leave  man ;  yet,  like  all  our  shuddering,  this  is  exceed- 
ingly unreBsonablc.  Under  any  system,  except  one  which  would 
incarcerate  such  offenders  for  life,  or  summarily  dispose  of  them 
by  the  gibbet  or  the  guillotine,  they  come  out  of  prison,  and  are 
thrown  again  upon  the  community.  By  the  ticket-of-leave  arrange- 
ment they  come  out  a  month,  six  months,  one,  two  or  three  years 
earlier ;  that  is  all.  The  difference  is  in  time,  not  in  fact  —  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  And  I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  the  ticket- 
of  leave  man,  if  he  has  been  duly  prepai-ed  for  his  conditional 
liberation,  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  to  the  community  as  the 
prisoner  who  has  served  out  his  sentence  without  undergoing  the 
slightest  reformation,  which  is  too  often  the  case. 

In  Ireland,  the  prisoners  who  have  conducted  themselves  well 
throughout  their  confinement  have  their  sentences  shortened,  and 
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go  out  on  tieket-of-Ieave.  Siieli  men  are  held  under  very  stncfc 
conditions  during  the  months  or  yeai's  that  their  probation  con- 
tinues. Tliey  must  report  periodically,  and  quit©  frequently,  to 
the  police,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  prison,  nut  only 
for  new  crimes,  but  for  peccadilloeSj  and  for  keeping  bad  company. 
Now  it  IB  objected  that  this  sort  of  bet wixt-and-bet ween  condition, 
neither  confinement  nor  liberty,  is  entirely  contrary  to  our 
American  notions,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  here?  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  have  already,  in  the  indentured  pypils  of  onr 
reformatories,  instances  of  the  very  same  principle  ;  they  are  sent 
back  to  the  restraints  of  the  reform  school  when  necessary,  and 
public  opinion  commends  it.  The  same  would  be  the  caae  with 
adult  prisoners,  I  have  no  doubt 

Police  supervision  is  also  strongly  objected  to,  and  it  is  liable  to 
gross  abuses.  In  this  country,  where  our  police  is,  generally,  not 
very  strictly  organized,  these  abuses  would  prevail,  I  doubt  not; 
but  they  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  conditional  pardon  system.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  organization  of  our  police  would 
necessarily  be  improved  wherever  it  had  the  work  of  supervising 
Btich  discharged  prisoners  assigned  to  it.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
state  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  wo  have  an  organization 
known  as  the  *' state  police,"  which  might  assume  this  duty  of 
supervising  discharged  convicts,  and  perform  it  welh  In  other 
states  other  means  might  be  devised,  or  a  similar  one  adopted. 

The  chief,  most  obvious,  and,  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  insu- 
peraljle,  objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system 
in  the  United  States  is  this,  however:  that,  in  the  multitude  of 
our  state  jurisdictions,  the  convict  would  easily  slip  away  from  that 
under  which  he  was  held,  and  thus  escape  entirely  from  the  oper*  i 
ation  of  the  law.     This,  at  first  sight,  I  confess,  is  a  formidable 
argument  against  this  mode  of  conditional  pardons  under  state 
authority.     If  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  discharges  a  convict 
'a  year  before  his  sentence  expires,  under  strict  conditions,  and  if 
the  convict  chooses  to  slip  over  into  Khode  Island,  he  is  at  onc<» 
set  free  from  the  observance  of  his  contract,  because,  in  the  p 
ent  state  of  our  laws,  it  would  not  be  enforced  there.    No  do 
too,  tliere  would  be  much  of  this  voluntary  transportation  ;  an< 
question  if  it  would  have  the  good  results  that  Judge  Garten 
forcibly  pictured  last  night.     But  what  would  be  the  immediat 
practical  effect  of  this  expatriation  on  crime  in  Massachusetts  vi 
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Would  it  be  to  increase  it  ?  On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  sensibly 
diminish  it,  according  to  the  well-known  legal  maxim,  that,  when 
the  cause  steps  out,  the  effect  follows  suit  ?  We  could  afford  to 
Bupply  Rhode  Island  with  ticket-of-lcave  men  on  these  terms,  until 
the  demand  ceased  entirely.  '*  Yes,"  you  all  say,  "but  what  will 
Bhode  Island  think  of  such  a  proceeding?"  Of  course,  she  will 
object  to  it,  and,  in  self-defence,  she  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  the 
same  policy.  She,  too,  will  have  a  ticket-of-leave  system,  and  her 
culprits  will  shake  off  the  dust  of  tlieir  feet  and  move  on  into 
Connecticut,  which,  in  turn,  would  see  the  necessity  of  adopting 
the  same  course.  In  this  way,  through  the  help  of  these  home 
missionaries,  the  ticket-of-leavo  men,  we  should  have  the  system 
carried  from  state  to  state,  quite  as  fast  as  we  could  propagate 
sound  doctrine  in  any  other  way;  and  though  we  might,  at  first, 
have  clashing  between  state  and  state  on  this  ground,  we  should 
presently  see  a  good  understanding  between  the  authorities  of 
neighboring  states,  which  would  secure,  in  all,  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  the  ticket-of-leave  system  on  each. 

I  do  not  agree,  therefore,  with  those  who  object  to  conditional 
pardons  because  of  our  forty,  and  soon  to  be  fift}',  different  criminal 
jurisdictions.  In  due  time  these  state  limits  could  offer  no  greater 
obstacle  to  the  administration  of  justice  than  do  the  county  limits 
of  Ohio  or  New  York  at  present.  Indeed,  we  have  counties  in 
some  of  our  most  densely  peopled  states  now  more  populous  than 
half  of  our  states  are.  There  are  21  states  with  fewer  inhabitants 
than  the  city  and  county  of  New  York ;  15  states  smaller  than 
Philadelphia ;  and  this  very  Hamilton  county,  in  which  we  are 
assembled,  has  more  inhabitants  than  either  of  the  seven  or  eight 
smaller  states.  Suffolk  county,  in  Massachusetts,  has  more  people 
than  Rliode  Island,  and,  probably,  always  will ;  Middlesex  county- 
is  larger  still,  and  will  soon  have  more  people  than  either  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont.  State  lines  are  every  year  becoming  less 
and  less  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  that  is  good,' 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  I  have  said,  that  they  will  show  the  utility, 
rather  than  the  futility,  of  the  Irish  convict  system. 

In  its  'dealings  with  the  female  convicts,  the  Irish  system,  like 
that  in  every  country  of  whose  prisons  I  have  any  knowledge,  is 
less  successful  than  with  the  male  convicts.  They  are  subjected, 
however,  in  the  main,  to  the  same  discipline,  until  the  time  comes 
to  promote  them  to  the  intermediate  prison ;   when,  instead  of 
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going  there,  they  arc  sent  to  two  establishmentB  called  "  refuges,'* 
Olio  protestant  and  the  other  catholic,  established  and  carried  on 
by  private  benevolence.  These  correspond  to  onr  American 
"homes'*  and  Magdalen  asjlums,  but  have  a  more  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  police  authorities  than  ours  have.  From  them  the 
women  are  placed  out  in  families,  on  ticket-of  leave,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  recall,  I  believe,  if  they  misconduct  tliemselves.  The 
number  of  women  in  the  Irish  prisons  is  small,  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  men,  as  is  the  case  almost  everywhere;  and 
tlie  efforts  of  the  authorities  seem  to  be  directed  much  more  to  the 
reformation  of  the  men  than  of  the  women. 

Perlmps  this  is  onavoidable.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  where 
we  have  had  for  several  years  some  features  of  the  Irish  system, 
and  where  we  hope  to  introduce  it  completely  before  long,  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  give  the  women  in  prison  as  good  a  chance 
of  reformation  as  they  will  accept.  A  state  commission,  appointed 
under  a  law  of  the  present  year,  has  power  to  transfer  the  women 
in  the  Massachusetts  houses  of  corxection  (where  all  grades  of  femi- 
nine crime  are  punished  together,  for  women  are  not  sent  to  the 
Charlcstown  state  prison)  to  prisons  where  there  shall  be  only  women, 
and  to  so  chissity  them  as  to  permit  the  best  possible  eiforts  to  be 
made  for  their  reformation.  The  secretary  of  this  commission  is 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  this  congress,  Kev,  Joshua  W.  Coit,  It 
is  assisted  in  its  work  by  an  advisory  board  of  women,  who  are 
individually  connected  with  the  two  **  homes"  or  "refuges"  for 
discharged  female  prisoners  in  the  state.  The  intention  of  the 
commission,  as  I  understand,  is  to  select,  at  once,  two  or  three  out 
of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts  for 
use  as  female  prisons,  and  transfer  to  these,  early  in  1871,  such  of 
the  female  convicts  throughout  the  state  as  it  is  deemed  wise  thus 
to  transfer;  at  the  same  time  re-arranging  and  classifying  the  male 
convicts  in  the  other  houses  of  correction.  Tliis  work,  if  thor- 
oughly done,  will  be  a  great  step  toward  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  system  into  the  minor  prisons  of  Mjissacbnsetts;  andjf  prop- 
erly seconded  by  further  legishition,  will  prove,  as  I  believe,  of 
much  advantage  to  prison  discipline  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where»  The  law  of  IS 70  was  passed  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
many  ladies  who  knew  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  their  sex  in 
prison  ;  and  whatever  measure  of  success  follows,  it  will  be  largely 
due  to  those  ladies,  among  the  most  active  of  whom  were  the 
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members  of  the  new  '^  advisory  board  of  women,"  Misa  H.  B. 
Chickering,  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Darant. 
Tbe  friends  of  prison  reform  in  Massachusetts  congratulato  them- 
selves on  the  powerful  aid  which  these  ladies  and  their  asaociateB 
are  giving  to  the  good  cause ;  and  I  close  this  insufficient  eaaaj 
with  the  mention  of  their  labors,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  obstacles  there  may  be  to  the  introduction  of  the  Irish 
convict  system  in  America,  they  will  not  prove  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  zeal,  perseverance  and  persuasion  of  the  good  women  of 
our  land. 
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Tablk  No.  II: 
Exhibiting  the  blank  form  or  description  of  No.  I,  filled  up  by 
all  the  terms  that  need  probably  be  used.     One  or  other  of  the 
terms  here  suggested  should  be  employed,  in  order  to  secnre  uni- 
formity in  statistics. 

No.  4260.  Henby  Jones. 

Age — 25  years. 

Native  of —Mass.  (if  bom  in  state  where  the  record  is  kept,  give  the  county.) 

Bound  —  Not  bound,  or  bound  and  left,  or  bound  and  served  time  out,  etc 

Trade  —  Butcher,  etc. 

Complexion  —  Light,  dark,  etc.    If  colored,  state  if  mulatto  or  black. 

Eyes — Blue,  etc. 

Hair — Dark,  etc. 

Stature  —  5  ft.  4  in.    Foot,  8^  inches. 

Marks  —  Scars,  cuts,  etc.,  describe  them. 

No.  of  Convictions — 1st  or  2d  conviction  —  1  here ;  or  8d  comdction,  3  here,  etc. 

O.  C.  —  1  here,  etc. 
Parents  —  Living ;  dead ;  mother  living  or  father  living. 
School  —  Public  school,  2  years;  or  private  school,  1  year. 

Heads  and  writes —  Cannot ;  reads  only,  or  reads  and  writes ;  collegiate  education. 
Temperate  —  Sober;  moderate  drinker ;  occasionally  intemperate ;  intemperate. 
Married  —  Smgle;  separated;  married,  or  wife  and  one  child;  widower,  etc 
Army  or  Navy — Army  two  years ;  navy  one  year. 
Property — Pocket-book  and  50  cents,  etc.  (recording  the  property  brought  lo 

prison). 
Crime  —  Manslaughter. 
Sentence — Four  years  and  six  months. 

County  and  Court— Boston  Co.,  O.  T.  Q.  Scss. ;  or  Quar.  Sess.,  etc. 
Sentenced  — May  10, 18C9. 
Received  — June  1, 1869. 
Remarks  — Physical  health  impaired,  etc. ;  weak  intellect,  etc. 

Explanation :  Opposite  to  tlie  lieading  No.  of  convictions  we 
have  second,  1  here;  3  —  2  here;  O.  C.  —  1  here,  etc.  The  first 
or  highest  figure  represent*  the  whole  number  of  convictions, 
including  the  present  one ;  the  second  figure  indicates  how  many 
of  those  convictions  were  to  the  institution  making  the  record. 
Thus,  3  —  2  here,  would  represent  the  prisoner  as  having  been 
three  times  convicted  and  sentenced,  two  of  which  had  been  to 
this  prison.  O.  0.  —  1  here,  etc.,  is  intended  for  old  convicts,  and 
is  to  be  applied  to  those  convicts  only,  whose  number  of  previous 
commitments  to  other  institutions  has  been  so  frequent  as  to  make 
it  imix)S6ible  to  ascertain  any  thing  near  their  exact  number. 

Again :  Opposite  to  the  heading  of  temperate,  occur  the  following 
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VALUE   OF    UNrFOIlMITY    IN   STATISTICS. 

yery  prison  and  relormatory  institution  iii  tlic  United  Statei 
innnully  publii?h  a  table  j>rcpared  iu  the  form  of  No,  3,  il 
*  ttfU^r  the  fivcts  of  a  sufKutent  imniber  of  years  lind  been 
jilated,  enable  us  to  solve  many  of  the  questions  relating  to 
^pnce,  and  particularly  one  of  its  tnoRt  important  branched, 
Sy;  and  until  officers  of  such  establishments  are  willing 
iirily  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  a  common  humanity,  by  pre 
f  the  statistics  of  their  various  institutions  in  a  imiform  and 
fent  manner,  available  and  undei-stood  thruaghoot  the  whole 
jr,  no  enlightened  progrc^iB  can  he  made  in  the  reformation 
lucation  of  tliat  portion  uf  the  brotherhood  of  the  human 
iiose  moral  disesises  render  them  amenable  to  the  diseipUne 
ibpr  reformatory  institutiuns* 

^  CLASSIFICATION   OF   CRIMEB. 

^ard  to  the  order  in  which  crimes  should  be  classified,  wlien 
^habetic  form  13  not  used,  we  would  suggest,  Ist,  Crimea 
;  property,  without  violence;  2d,  Crimes  against  property 
irience;  3d,  Crimes  against  persons,  the  highest  grades  tak- 
Hpence.  By  observing  tliis  order,  comparisons  and  comtii- 
t  of  statistics  of  the  various  institutions  would  be  greatly 
ited. 

much  care  cannot  bo  taken  in  designating  the  crime  by  its 
name,  as  it  frequently  happens  tbat  prit^oncrs  are  conimitted 
^ny,  when  it  should  have  been  recorded  horse-stealing,  etc., 
letimes  the  ofience  is  only  an  attempt,  and  not  the  aceom- 
Ht  of  the  act  itself.  In  all  these  ca&es,  while  the  prison 
liould  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  court  commitment  reeeivedj 
Action  should  be  njade  in  the  register,  in  parentheses,  on 
line  on  which  the  offence  is  recorded  ;  and  in  the  pub- 
s^tifcitics  the  true  crime  or  offence  should  be  given,  not  tho 
«  one,  which  is  often  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  courts,  in  not  specify ing  on  which  count  of  tlie 
■it  the  prisoner  had  !>eeti  convicted. 

it  is  sometimes  ditlknilt  to  determine  to  which  class  ot 

^.,  against  pemons  or  property,  certain  offences  belong, 

^  are  of  a  mixed  character,  as  hurglar^^  with  asianlt  and 

kill,  or  assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  rob,  etc.     In 

a.  tlie  probable  motive  in  the  commission  of  t\>e  offcnco 

^ ermine  us,  and  wo  should  class  them  aa  Crimea  agaiuat 


In 
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property  with  violence.  In  the  first  of  these  cases,  burglary  wat 
the  crime  sought  to  be  committed,  but,  being  detected  in  the  act, 
led,  secondly,  to  assault  and  battery  to  kill.  In  the  second  case  — 
assault  and  battery  to  rob  —  the  motive  was  evidently  the  poase& 
Bion  of  the  property,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  attaclc 
upon  the  person.  The  same  with  highway  robbery,  which  (not- 
withstanding it  is  a  crime  against  the  person)  is  clearly  a  crime 
against  property,  when  considered  as  to  the  motive  in  the  commiB- 
sion  of  the  offence. 

We  may  add,  however,  that,  in  offences  of  alike  character,  when 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  proper  class  to  which  they  belong,  it  U 
best  not  to  abbreviate  the  offence  by  calling  one  burglary,  tlie  othei 
1  robbery,  or  assault  and  battery,  etc.,  but  to  give  the  whole  crime 

in  order  that  a  full  knowledge  may  be  had  of  its  character. 

BASIS   OF   COMPARISON. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  prison  societies,  inspectors 
wardens,  and  other  advocates  of  different  systems  of  prison  disci' 
pline,  to  prove  their  favorite  systems  the  best  by  percentage  teste 
of  insanity,  mortality  and  reformation,  have  shaken  our  faith  in 
the  ancient  maxim  that  "  figures  will  not  lie."  Their  truth  we  now 
believe  depends  very  much  upon  how  they  are  placed.  It  will  not 
be  denied  tliat  criminal  statistics  are  the  highest  authority  for  decid- 
ing the  vexed  question  of  the  best  system  for  the  reformation  and 
curative  treatment  of  criminals,  and  that  they  are  also  the  only 
medium  through  which  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  crime,  and,  by  deduction,  the  means  for  its  prevention. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  they  should  be  uniform, 
full  and  reliable,  gathered  from  as  large  a  field  of  observation  as 
possible,  and  carefully  analyzed.  The  highest  skill  in  tlieir  tabu- 
lation is  necessary  to  enable  us  correctly  to  use  them  as  a  basis  of 
comparison. 

In  the  matter  of  mortality,  insanity  and  hygiene,  the  basis  of 
comparison  would  be  to  consider  the  age,  color,  sex,  habits  and 
physical  and  mental  health  of  convicts  when  committed,  in  con- 
trast with  the  period  of  imprisonment,  cause  of  death,  or  the 
physical  and  mental  health  when  discharged.  The  influence  oi 
confinement  under  any  system  can  thus  be  judged  correctly 
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XXXVII.  ExEcunvB  Pardons, 

By  Ber.  J.  L.  MzLLZoAir,  ChapUin  of  the  Western  Penitentlur,  PeniuqlTaiilft. 

Penal  scicuce,  like  all  other  true  sciences,  must  be  built  upon 
experiment  and  the  observation  of  facts.  Opinions  gather  weight 
and  force,  not  because  tliey  are  advanced  by  such  and  such  a  man, 
but  because  they  are  founded  upon  what  the  man  has  seen,  or 
tried,  or  known  personally  to  have  been  successful,  or  otherwiBe. 

The  controlling  of  bad  men  —  of  ignorant,  yet  cunning,  shrewd 
men  —  men  with  passion  all  ablaze  —  men  with  resolutions  and 
emotions  rising  and  falling  just  as  the  breezes  of  passion  sweep 
them — young  men  cankered  and  corrupted,  but  for  whom  there 
may  be  an  honest  and  bright  and  glad  future  —  middle  aged  men, 
who  have  drifted  with  the  murky  under-current  of  society,  without  a 
local  habitation,  but  with  many  names — old  men  who  have  bowed 
so  long  to  the  force  of  circumstances  or  vicious  habits  as  to  know  no 
self-constraint,  and  acknowledge  willingly  no  external  restraint ; 
this  is  a  task  difficult  to  be  achieved. 

What  is  the  influence  of  executive  pardons  upon  such  a  masB 
of  sinful,  sinning,  restless  humanity? 

The  executive  of  every  state  is  vested  with  a  power  that  stirs 
to  the  very  depths  the  currents  of  restrained  criminal  activity. 
It  is  he  alone  who  can  give  liberty  or  life  to  the  criminal  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  or  death.  It  accords  with  the  fitness  of 
things  that  such  a  power  should  be  lodged  somewhere.  The  judi- 
dates  mingling  of  justice  and  mercy  makes  even  the  divine  govem- 
|;  ,  ment  to  be  revered,  loved  and  obeyed.     These  two  attributes  of 

justice  and  mercy  —  of  punishment  and  pardon  — can  be  made  to 
harmonize  and  secure  the  highest  good  possible,  under  the  con- 
ditions in  which  society  is  placed. 

To  pardon  a  man  implies  hia  guilt.  Tlie  act  in  itself  recognizes 
the  fact  of  transgression.  Without  sin,  the  law  is  dead.  Without 
culpability,  what  is  called  an  act  of  pardon  is  a  mere  restoration. 

If  the  authority  to  grant  reprieves  has  nothing  in  its  true  nature 
and  office  antagonistic  to  the  highest  end  to  be  reached  by  penal 
reformatories,  it  must  be  a  helper,  in  some  way,  to  good  results. 
The  fact  that  a  good  in  itself  may  be  made  an  evil  in  its  issue  does 
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appeal,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  strong.  It  takes  a  brave 
man  to  keep  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  upon  the  blinded  figure  of 
justice,  while  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  distressed  wife  or 
mother  or  sister  fall  and  plead  in  unaffected  eloquence.  Gov- 
ernors are  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Doubtless,  every  man  who  has  ever  been  placed  at  the  helm  of  a 
great  state,  such  as  Massachusetts,  JJew  York,  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio,  has  found  his  pow^er  to  pardon  state  convicts  the  most 
embarrassing  of  all  his  duties.  With  1,500  or  2,000  applications 
pressing  themselves  upon  his  time,  sympathy  and  judgment  by 
letter,  by  the  prayers  of  prominent  citizens,  by  earnest,  honest, 
hard-working  friends,  his  office  is  no  sinecure.  He  is  aw^are  that 
the  most  upright  judge  may  mistake  in  administering  the  law. 
He  knows  that  the  most  honest  jury  may  misinterpret  and 
misapply  the  testimony.  He  has  heard  the  fairest  witness 
give  impressions  which  the  truth  will  not  warrant.  Too  often 
he  has  known  combinations  of  evil  men,  who,  from  motives 
of  interest,  passion,  prejudice  or  vengeance,  have  succeeded  in 
turning  justice  and  truth  aside  from  their  due  course.  Cognizant 
of  all  these  weaknesses  and  villainies,  his  pillow  cannot  be  an 
easy  one.  Many  a  time,  doubtless,  in  the  midst  of  the  gathering 
difficulties  of  his  position,  he  could  heartily  wish  a  syncope  of  this 
prerogative.  His  office  is  not  guarded  with  sentinels  and  courtiers 
through  whose  scrutiny  and  inquisition  the  applicant  must 
approach.  His  door  must  open  to  all.  To  the  lowly  as  well  as 
the  lordly  he  must  give  audience.  An  executive  so  circumstanced 
will  find  it  necessary  to  establish  certain  fixed  rules  to  guide  his 
official  action.  Governor  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  laid  down 
tlio  following  principles  and  regulations  for  pardons  to  this  end, 
viz. :  that, 

"  First — No  pardon  will  be  granted  until  notice  of  the  applica- 
tion therefor  shall  have  been  given  by  publication,  once  a  week  for 
two  consecutive  weeks,  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  in 
which  the  conviction  was  had. 

"  Secofid. — No  pardon  will  be  granted  unless  notice  of  the  appli« 
cation  shall  have  been  given  to  the  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  to 
the  district  attorney  or  to  the  attorney  who  prosecuted.  Proof  of 
which  notice  shall  be  furnished  this  department. 

"  Third. — All  applications  for  pardons  must  have  with  them  the 
following  papers,  written  in  a  clear  and  distinct  hand : 
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**1,  A  certified  copy  of  the  whole  retiord,  including  docket 
entries,  minutes  of  court,  copy  of  indictment,  pleas  and  all  other 
papers  on  file  in  the  court  relating  to  the  ca&e. 

**2,  A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  whicli  the  application 
is  based,  setting  forth  all  the  facta;  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  ou 
trial;  lettci-s  from  responsible  persons  in  the  community  where  th© 
crime  was  comun"tted  ;  a  recommendation  from  the  jurors  who  sat 
on  tli^  trial,  and,  if  any  of  them  refuse  to  recommend  a  pardon, 
reasons  for  such  refusal;  letter  from  the  district  attorney  or  coue- 
sel  who  tried  the  case;  and  a  letter  from  the  judge  setting  fortli 
his  views  upon  the  subject  of  tlie  applicatiun. 

"  J^yi^/*^A.— Eecomnicndations  fur  pardons  fur  unexpired  terms 
of  sentence  must  have  a  copy  of  the  whole  record,  as  before 
required.  Also  copy  of  commitment;  petition  from  prisoner  set- 
ting forth  reasons;  and  statement  from  warden  and  inspectors  of 
pjrison, 

^^I^{ft/i,' — No  personal  application  will  be  permitted. 

^^  Sixth,— A^  these  rules  are  intended  to  subserve  the  administra- 
tion  of  justice,  they  will  be  strictly  enforced,  and  relaxed  only  when 
ood  reasons  sliall  be  furnished  for  so  doing." 

Tliese  are  Governor  Geary's  safeguards.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
attorney -general  or  his  deputy  to  review  and  reduce  the  testimony 
in  the  case  in  hand  to  its  definite  points.  Thus,  in  any  given  caaei 
the  whole  history  of  the  trial  and  the  personal  claims  of  good 
character  are  before  the  executive,  when  he  sits  in  judgment  upon 
a  prayer  for  pardon.  It  is  thus  that  he  officially  recognizes  the 
great  trust  con  tided  to  him,  and  shows  his  desire  to  conserve  the 
Ijigh  aim  of  the  law.  The  non-requirement  of  all  these  data  of 
judgment  would  greatly  lessen  his  labor,  but  it  w^oukl  give 
the  appearance  at  least  of  disregard  for  tlie  prerogatives  of 
the  judiciary. 

Whenever  the  exeeutive  invades  the  province  of  the  judicial 
department,  without  co-operation  Irom  the  judiciary  itself  or  with- 
uut  some  valid  reason  patent  to  the  eye  of  the  publie,  there  is 
danger  to  he  apprehended.  But  it  cannot  be  said  t!iat  the  execu- 
tive oversteps  his  province,  when,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury  who  convicted  and  the  judge  w^lio  sentenced,  lie  sets  the  con* 
demned  at  liberty.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  no  petty  pretext 
will  permit  any  governor  of  a  state,  who  regards  Ws  official  oath, 
to  thrust  his  pardoning  prerogative  athwart    tbo  safety  secured  by 
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impartial  justice.  The  mistakes  are  held  in  vivid  remembrance, 
while  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  same  act,  at  another  time, 
are  forgotten  or  passed  by  in  silence. 

In  the  valuable  pardon  statistics,  found  in  the  report  of  the 
eastern  (Pa.)  penitentiary  for  1809,  prepared  by  Dr.  Oiirt,  it  will 
be  seen  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  prison  in  1829,  there  have 
been  coninjitted  6,228  prisonera.  The  annual  average  of  pardons 
has  been  but  a  little  over  four  per  cent.  "  The  per  cent  of  pardoned 
and  recommitted,  6.71  in  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  being  an 
increase  of  only  three  fifths  of  one  per  cent  since  1848,  or  almost 
nothing  at  all." 

From  the  opening  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  in  1805,  till 
1868,  tlie  whole  number  of  prisoners  committed  was  7,400.  Of 
this  number  1,019  were  pardoned ;  tlie  average  time  served  was 
thirteen  yeai*s ;  and  tlie  percentage  of  pardoned  was  thirteen. 

If  the  noble  system  instituted  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton  reforms  80 
per  cent  of  the  criminal  class  that  come  under  its  humane  provis- 
ions, and  returns  them  to  honest  and  industrious  lives,  it  does  a 
grand  service  to  humanity.  It  accomplishes  what  it  does  throngh 
appeals  to  innate  manhood  ;  it  cultivates  self-respect  by  gradnallj 
demolishing  the  walls  of  antagonism  which  stand  so  frowningly 
between  the  criminal  and  the  prison  oflScer ;  it  begets  confidence, 
by  justice  as  well  as  love ;  but  then,  on  the  veiy  principle  of  its 
action,  would  it  not  accomplish  more  by  a  full  pardon,  without  the 
use  of  "  tickets-of-leave,"  which  ne(!essarily  follow  the  prisoner 
with  the  espionage  of  the  police,  who  do  as  much  often  to  make 
criminals  as  to  guard  society? 

There  is,  doubtless,  a  period  in  the  incarceration  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  comparatively  intelligent  prisoners,  when  it  would 
more  certainly  secure  their  reformation  to  grant  them  a  full  par- 
don. Gratitude  is  a  stronger  restraint  with  many  criminals  than 
fear.  To  keep  a  man  in  prison  from  a  mere  ideal  sense  of  justice 
until  hope,  self-respect  and  manhood  give  place  to  a  morose,  indif- 
ferent or  vindictive  spirit,  is  by  no  means  the  best  method  to 
repress  crime. 

Every  conscientious  and  closely  observant  prison  oflScer  knows 
of  many  prisoners  under  his  charge,  who,  if  he  would  confess  it  to 
himself,  he  believes  would  be  saved  to  society  and  the  ranks  of 
honest  industry,  if,  by  executive  clemency,  they  were  made  citizens 
again.     IIow  often  have  we  seen  the  stolid  and  soulless  movements 
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of  tho  prisoner  who,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  tyrannical  ratlier  than 
jiist^  is  compelled  to  remain  "  in  durance  vile"  for  years  after  the 
release  of  a  corapauion  sonteneed  for  the  same  crime?  Give  us, 
then,  a  more  dTseriminatlng  judiciary  and  a  revised  penal  code,  or 
let  the  pardoning  power  stay  as  it  is.  Of  the  643  pardoned  from 
the  Massachusetts  state  prison  up  to  1865,  only  seven  were  recom- 
mitted. 

During  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  pardoned  174  from  the 
population  of  tho  western  (Pa.)  penitentiary;  only  six  of  these 
have,  as  far  as  known,  been  reconvicted.  Statistics  of  similar 
import  con  Id  be  presented  from  other  prisons,  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  good  is  done  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  prerogar 
tivc  of  nicrcy. 

As  to  the  best  plan  for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  than  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive,  guarded  by  his  sense  of  official  responsibility.  More 
care  and  more  attention  will  thus  be  secured,  as  well  as  more 
prompt  action  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  Connecticut  the  prerogative  of  pardon  is  vested  in  the  legis- 
lature; in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  governor  and  senate.  Opinion 
diffei^  in  those  states  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  methods;  but  in 
a  large  and  populous  state,  with  hundreds  of  criminals  and  thou- 
sands of  cross-plans  and  political  mani]»ulations,  this  plan  could 
not  fail  to  work  out  pardons  on  the  ax-grinding  system,  rather 
than  from  the  settled  principles  and  carefully  formed  convictions 
of  a  considerate,  judicious  and  conscientious  executive.  It  places 
this  difficnlt  matter  in  the  care  of  a  body  of  men,  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  bestow  the  tliought  and  personal 
investigation  requisite  to  secure  a  proper  administration. 

One  state  —  New  Jersey  —  has  introduced  a  *' board  of  pardons," 
as  recommended  by  Dr.  Licber.  It  is  so  constituted  as  to  embrace 
a  wide  range  of  judgment  and  opinion.  It  has  an  organization 
that  secures  a  lofty  grade  of  legal  talent  and  experience,  a  fact 
which  should  give  it  a  high  place  in  the  minds  of  those  directly 
interested  in  its  action.  But  a  pardon  board,  however  it  may  be 
constituted,  will,  necessarily,  more  or  less  divide  and  distribute 
responsibility.  In  form  it  professes  to  relieve  the  executive,  while 
in  fact  it  but  pushes  back  tlie  onus  on  his  shoulders.  If  he  chance 
to  be  in  the  minority  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  a  certain 
pardon,  is  it  fair  to  ask  him  to  yield  and  yet  bear  the  responsi- 
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bllity?  Whatever  form  the  act  takes  in  its  rise,  it  is  still,  in  its 
issue,  the  act  of  one  man.  Shall  a  chief  do  violence  to  his  own 
conscience?  Shall  ho  be  compelled  by  law  and  the  votes  of  two 
or  tlirce  men  to  place  himself  as  a  target  to  receive  the  thrusts  of 
public  opinion  ? 

The  influence  of  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  is  not, 
then,  always  deleterious  on  the  imprisoned  criminal.  The  hope 
of  pardon  is,  not  unfrequcntly,  an  incentive  to  good  conduct,  and 
a  support  under  the  despondency  of  a  long  sentence.  If  the  pris- 
oner thinks  at  all,  he  is  restless.  His  condition  of  curtailed  per- 
sonal liberty,  if  pardon  were  an  impossibility,  would  disquiet  his 
spirit.  The  scenes  and  memories  of  home,  of  parent,  friend  and 
family,  harrow  his  soul.  His  present  outlook  and  his  prospect  in 
the  future,  filled  as  he  is  with  remorse  and  the  scorn  and  rebuke  of 
society,  drive  arrows  to  his  heart.  The  grace  of  Christ  alone  can 
grant  the  pardon  that  shall  give  full  rest  and  peace  to  his  per- 
turbed, anxious,  foreboding  spirit. 
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it.  Especially  are  they  not,  as  a  general  rule,  hardened  by  resist- 
ing good  influences ;  for  of  these  most  have  known  bnt  little. 
Neglect,  cruelty  and  bad  example  have  chiefly  made  them  what 
they  are.  "  Never,"  said  one,  at  the  Ohio  state  reform  and  indnd- 
trial  school  for  girls,  a  few  weeks  since,  "  never  before  coming  here 
did  I  know  what  it  was  to  be  spoken  to  kindly;"  and  where  no 
kind  words  are  spoken,  there  can  be  little  good.  .Such  cliildren 
are  usually  very  susceptible  to  kindness.  Indeed,  it  is  wonderful 
how  most  are  moved  by  it.  Just  after  writing  this  sentence,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  witness  a  beautiful  illustration  of  its  truth  in  the 
institution  already  named.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  introduce  to  the 
school  a  gentleman  but  then  recently  appointed  one  of  its  trustees 
—  a  gentleman  whose  great  heart  is  an  ever  living  well-spring  of 
kind  and  generous  impulses.  As  he  passed  among  the  pupils  with 
his  glowing  countenance,  speaking  words  of  kindly  cheer  and  hope, 
and  extending  to  each  a  hand  of  generous  greeting,  every  heart 
seemed  touched,  and  tears  were  in  nearly  every  eye.  A  still  more 
striking  example  I  have  from  the  superintendent  of  the  refona 
school  for  boys,  at  Lancaster,  in  this  state.  A  boy  of  most  violent 
temper  and  stubborn  will  was  committed  for  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter. He  proved  to  bo  so  nnmanagcable  that  it  became 
necessary  to  conflne  him  in  a  cell.  Hoping  ho  might  be  somewhat 
subdued  by  his  confinement,  after  a  few  days  he  was  liberated. 
But  no  change  for  the  better  had  been  efiected,  and  he  soon  made 
his  escape.  Not  long  after  he  was  returned,  more  sullen  and  vicnous 
than  ever;  and  again  he  was  confined.  Ho  now  became  so  violent 
that,  for  the  safety  of  those  who  attended  upon  him,  he  was  put  in 
chains.  This  failing  to  subdue  him,  the  matron  requested  that  his 
chains  might  be  removed.  Entering  his  cell  alone  and  seatinji^ 
herself  by  his  side,  she  read  to  him  from  a  book  she  had  taken  with 
her,  and  conversed  with  him  in  her  own  peculiarly  winning  way. 
He  listened  in  sullen  silence,  apparently  unmoved,  though  oflTcriDg 
no  violence.  Day  after  day  she  returned  to  her  task,  sometimes 
taking  with  her  little  delicacies  from  her  own  table,  and  in  various 
ways  seeking  to  melt  down  his  hardness  and  exorcise  him  of  his 
evil  spirit;  but  all  apparently  without  producing  any  favorable 
effect.  But  if  he  was  not  conquered,  neither  was  the  matron. 
Love  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  hate.  Daily  she  continued  to  ply 
nim  witli  words  and  acts  of  kindness,  until  on  one  occasion,  as  she 
was  speaking  to  him  in  loving  and  gentle  tones,  perhaps  a  little 
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Bnddened  by  his  persistent  Bfcubborimcss,  lie  suddenly  started,  aa 
ffom  a  revcry,  ©xdainiing,  "Mrs.  Howe,  you  may  atop,  and  they 
miiy  let  me  out;  I  sluill  make  no  more  trouble  while  eoimccted 
%vitli  tlie  inatitution."  Tliey  were  ttie  words  of  a  subdued  and 
penitent  spirit.  Kindness  liad  won  the  victory.  To-day  he  ii  a 
worthy  irfticer  of  the  institution. 

Yes,  this  chiS3  of  trhildreii  can  be  benefited.  Sympathy  and 
labor  expended  for  them  is  not  in  vain.  Few  fields  of  benevolent 
effort  yield  more  eatisfactory  results. 

Bat  ichy  u  it  a  thdy  to  care  for  ihemf  It  is  a  duty  to  cure  for 
them,  in  the  first  place,  because  tlt^y  are  unfortunate.     Some  of 

>  them,  it  is  true,  are  crirnuial ;  but  not  necessarily  on  tliat  account 
Icirft  unfortunate.  Crime  indeed  is  crime,  and  it  is  a  false  morality 
which  would  make  its  commission  only  a  misfortune,  as  it  isamor- 

^l}id  sentiment  wliieh  extends  to  the  criminal  only  commiseration; 
and  yet,  in  the  history  of  the  itoost  guilty  there  is  much  which 
justly  claims  onr  pity*  This  is  especially  true  of  all  juveuila 
otlenders  and  in  many  eases  it  is  tlio  chief,  if  lujt  the  only,  feel- 
ing with  which  their  crimes  should  be  regarded;  for  sad,  intensely 
sad,  has  been  the  lot  of  most.  Let  us  go  among  them  for  a  few 
minutes  and  jearn  something  of  their  history.  Ilero  are  somo 
wlio  have  been  disowned  and  cast  off  as  foundlings  to  hide  the 
shame  of  their  parents,  who  have  never  known  and  will  never 
know  the  preciotisness  of  parental  love;  but  who,  instead,  are 
doomed  to  bear  the  shame  of  a  sin  in  which  they  share  no  part; 
bitterly  illustrating  in  their  own  experience  how  the  sin  of  the 
parent  may  become  the  sad  inheritance  of  the  child,  Othera, 
orphaned  by  the  providence  of  God,  fitid  neither  relative  nor 
friend  to  care  for  them  ;  but  alone  are  left  to  battle,  as  best  they 
can,  against  their  Iiard  lot,  with  hut  few  ch'cmnstafces  tending  to 
improve  or  encourage  them.  Some  are  the  children  of  intemperato 
parents  who,  by  strong  drink,  have  been  robbed  of  the  precioua 
endowment  of  natural  affection  — whoso  very  tender  mercies  aro 
cruelty  —  who  can  see  their  children  pining  in  want,  ignorant  and 
uncultivated,  and  turn  from  them  to  seek  gratification  in  tho 
drunken  debauch;  and  some  the  children  of  professional  beggars 
and  tlieives,  trained  from  infancy  to  deception  and  crime,  sur- 
rounded only  by  influences  wliich  tend  to  corrupt  and  degrade; 
and  still  others,  the  children  of  parents  who,  from  poverty  or 
disease,  and  often  from  botli,  however  disposed,  are  unable  proji- 
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crly  to  provide  for  tlieir  offspring.  Unfortniiatc  these  children 
are,  and  most  of  them  peculiarly  so ;  and  if  misfortune  entitles 
to  commiseration  and  aid,  then  have  they  a  just  chiim  to  our 
sympathy  and  fostering  care. 

2.  But  they  should  be  cared  for  in  view  of  the  h/)pedfor  restdU, 
especially  to  ihe7n^e2ve8.  The  value  of  the  results  of  labor  and 
skill  depend  largely  upon  the  material  upon  which  tliey  are 
expended.  The  lapidary  may  labor  long,  and  with  consummate 
skill,  upon  a  ])iece  of  coarse  sandstone,  and  the  result  of  his  labor 
will  be  of  little  or  no  account ;  while  the  same  effort,  expended 
upon  a  pearl  or  diamond,  might  reveal  hidden  beauties  which 
would  immensely  enhance  its  value.  But  there  is  no  pearl  like  the 
human  soul  —  no  diamond  which  can  be  so  improved  by  wisely 
directed  labor.  It  is  a  pearl  of  great  price  —  a  diamond  which,  when 
proj)erly  cut  and  polished,  is  not  unwortliy  to  deck  the  diadem  that 
encircles  the  Kedeemer's  brow.  The  whole  teaching  of  revelation 
tends  to  impress  us  with  a  sense  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of 
every  individual  of  the  race.  But  to  each  one  is  his  own  existence 
especially  important.  Man  —  every  man  — created  in  the  image  of 
his  Maker,  an  heir  of  immortality,  capable  of  unlimited  improve- 
ment, and  susceptible  of  unspeakable  sorrow  or  joy,  "what  shall  it 
profit  him  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  Or 
wliat  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?"  These  unfortunate 
children  are  in  special  danger  of  being  lost.  I  attempt  no  theologi- 
cal statement  here  of  what  is  involved  in  the  destiny  thus  fore- 
shadowed ;  but  no  one,  whether  a  believer  or  an  unbeliever  in  any 
special  creed,  can  doubt  that  all  which  gives  value  to  existence  isj 
in  the  case  of  these  children,  put  in  fearful  jeopardy  ;  or  that,  by 
proper  efibrt,  many  of  them  may  not  only  be  saved  from  tliis 
impending  ruin,  but  so  trained  as  to  secure  to  themselves  all  the 
rich  benefits  of  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  life.  Tliey  may  be 
saved  —  saved  to  society  ;  saved  to  bless  and  not  curse  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  dwell ;  saved  to  themselves;  saved  to  know  the 
blessedness  of  an  existence  which  answers  all  the  great  ends  for 
which  it  w\a.s  given  —  the  blessedness  of  living  in  harmony  and 
fellowship  with  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  and  with  all  that  is 
j)ure  and  good  in  Ilis  universe.  With  benefits  so  incalculable, 
duty  cannot  be  doubtful. 

3.  Again,  to  care  for  these  children  is  a  duty  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  from  this  class  largely  come  the  criminals  of  the  country. 
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The  Btatistics  of  our  penitentiaries,  jaila  and  critninal  courts  fur- 
nish abundant  proof  tlint  sneli  is  the  fact  And  wlio  can  estimate 
llie  amiinnt  of  evil  tlicse  criminals  inflict  upon  society.  It  is  an 
evil  felt  hv  all.  In  some  form  it  penetrates  every  department  of 
fiociety.  As  personal  violence,  loss  of  property,  sense  of  danger,  or 
liuiailiation  and  Bhanie,  it  tonches  lis  all.  And  what  is  truly 
alarming  is  the  fact  that  crime,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  greatly 
on  tlie  increase.  The  daily  report  of  cases  of  shooting,  stahbing, 
poisoning,  honse-hreaking,  rioting  and  drunkenness,  is  producing  a 
nniversal  feeling  of  in.^ecurity.  We  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
with  a  nervons  apprehension  that  tlie  first  step  we  hear  hchind  us 
may  be  that  of  an  assassin.  We  bolt  our  doors  at  mid-day,  and  set 
our  electric  alarms  at  night.  Time  was  wlien  this  was  not  so.  No 
doabt  much  of  this  apparent  increase  of  crime  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  zeal  with  which  facts  of  this  cla^s  are  gathered  and  circulated 
through  the  press;  still,  every  one's  own  observation  must  have 
convinced  him  that  crime,  in  its  multifarious  forms,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common.  Its  hideous  visage  is  seen  ererywhere; 
in  high  places  and  in  low,  in  city  and  in  town,  in  village  and  in 
country,  in  the  business  mart  and  in  the  private  retreat.  Go 
where  we  may,  it  confVonts  us.  Even  he  who  a^ks  onr  charity 
watches  his  opportunity  to  pilfer,  or  mo<dvs  our  generous  sympathy 
with  a  tale  of  sorrow  never  experienced.  It  is  painful  and  humiliat- 
ing to  recognize  these  facts,  but  they  cannot  be  disguised.  They  give 
us  too  much  trouble  and  anxiety  for  this.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said 
that  goodness  is  also  becoming  more  active  and  cllicient.  I  rejoice 
to  believe  that  such  is  the  fact,  but  that  does  not  disprove  what  I 
have  said  of  the  increase  of  crime;  it  only  proves  that  the  conflict 
of  uui»ral  forces  is  becoming  more  intense  —  a  fact,  indeed,  patent 
to  all 

But  crime  is  not  only  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society ;  it  is  expeueive,  Tliig,  though  cue  of  the  least  of  its  evils, 
is  by  no  means  trifling.  It  is  a  lieavy  tax  upon  every  community. 
The  torch  of  a  single  incendiary  may  cost  a  city  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  expense  of  one  criminal  trial  often  would  BufRce  for  the 
proper  training  of  a  score  of  these  nep^lected  and  exposed  cliihlren. 
Crime  is  always  expensive.  Where  it  can  be  done,  it  certainly  ig 
better  economy  even  to  prevent  than  to  punish  it.  True,  one  of 
the  chief  ends  of  punishment  is  its  prevention;  but  the  theory 
which  would  make  it  the  chief  means  of  accompli.^hing  this  end 
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is  radically  defective.  Punisliinent,  of  course,  comes  too  late  to 
prevent  tiie  criuie  for  which  it  is  inflicted.  Does  it  retbrm  the 
criminal,  and  thus  prevent  his  repetition  of  liis  oflTence?  Rarelj, 
if  ever,  of  itself;  though,  without  doubt,  it  often  does  pi-epare  the 
way  for  the  efficient  working  of  other  and  higher  influences.  Bot 
it  is  cliiefly  upon  the  fear  of  punishment,  rather  than  upon  pun- 
ishment itself,  that  reliance  is  placed  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
But  fear,  like  suffering,  separate  from  moral  convictions,  lias  little 
or  no  refonnatory  power.  It  may  at  times  prevent  the  commit' 
sion  of  certain  crimes.  But  it  does  not  change  the  disposition  of 
those  it  restrains.  It  may  repress  the  flames  of  the  volcano,  but 
it  cannot  extinguish  its  fires ;  it  may  check  the  flow  of  the  stream, 
but  it  cannot  dry  up  its  fountain.  For  this,  other  influences  are 
needed  —  influences  which  appeal  to  the  afl^cctions  and  conscieoce. 
It  is  these  alone  which  eflbct  a  change  of  character;  and  without 
a  ciiange  of  character  little  is  accomplished.  Uneradicatedy  in 
some  form  the  evil  will  break  out.  The  probabilities  of  detection 
and  punishment  may,  indeed,  be  so  increased,  and  the  penalty  of 
certain  crimes  be  made  so  severe,  as  to  deter  most  from  tlieir  com- 
mission, at  least  for  a  time.  Yet  this  is  not  only  expensive,  bnt, 
failing  to  efl^ect  a  change  of  character  in  the  evil-disposed,  it  does 
little  more  than  divert  the  current  of  crime  into  new  channels. 
One  form  of  crime  disappears  but  to  give  place  to  another,  and  to 
one  perhaps  more  dangerous  tlian  the  one  suppressed.  The  real 
evil  still  exists.  The  seat  of  the  difficulty  has  not  been  reached. 
The  evil-minded  are  still  at  work,  or  watching  their  opportunity. 
Unchanged  for  the  better,  they  are  probably  waxing  worse  and 
worse.  The  unsatisfactory  results  of  attempting  to  suppress  crime 
by  the  fciir  of  punishment  solely  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  tlie 
police  system  of  Paris.  That  city  has,  undoubtedly,  the  moet 
efficient  ^K)lice  in  the  world.  In  all  public  places  its  agents  are 
well  nigh  omnipresent.  The  result,  ordinarily,  is  quiet  and  order 
and  a  sense  of  security,  which  are  themselves  a  high  encomiam 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  system ;  and,  to  a  casual  observer,  they  might 
suggest  a  high  state  of  moral  culture  among  the  people.  And 
yet  the  corruption  of  the  cit}-,  as  is  well  known,  is  great.  Ai 
with  the  sinnei*s  of  Ephesus,  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speak  of  the 
things  which  are  done  by  its  people  in  secret  Despite  the  enor 
mouB  expense  of  its  government  in  preserving  order  and  supprev- 
ing  crime,  the  city  is  but  a  seething  volcano,  ever  quaking  with 
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the  tlirries  of  a  tlrrentened  explosion;  while  crime,  thougli  less 
pull  I  it!  tlian  ekewliere,  h  tearfully  common.  Tbo  evil-iiiinded  are 
not  retbnned,  and  as  tlie  bitter  fountain  will  send  forth  bitter 
waters  and  tlie  corrupt  tree  bring  fortli  evil  fruit,  this  result  is 
inevitable.  Reform,  I  repeat,  rather  than  restraint,  is  the  tru© 
remedy* 

3nt  wfien  bliall  this  work  of  re  fur  mi  ng  commence?  Will  you 
wait  until  ^oum  great  crime  has  been  committed^  and  the  offender 
convieted  and  senlenced  ?  Will  you  comuicnec  with  the  prisoner  ! 
This  is  nut  only  repeating  the  folly  of  locking  the  door  after  the 
liorsc  lias  been  stolen,  but  of  leaving  the  twig  to  be  straiglitened 
until  after  it  has  taken  on  the  inflexibility  of  the  tree;  of  permit- 
ting to  pass  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  time  for  hopeful  labor  in  the 
work  of  reform.  The  reformation  of  the  old  and  hardened  in 
crime  is  possible,  but  it  is  proverbially  dittieolt.  It  is  like  the 
leopard  changing  his  spots,  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  for  such  to 
cea^e  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well*  I  would  discourage  no 
effort  for  thcsr  reformation.  Let  all  be  done  for  them  that  can  be, 
and  blessed  be  lie  who  turns  but  one  from  the  error  of  his  waya. 
His  reward  shall  be  great,  for  he  has  saved  a  soul  from  death  and 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  chiefly  from  labors  bestowed 
upon  the  young  are  we  to  look  for  success  in  seeking  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  by  retbrming  the  vicious.  Juvenile  offenders  are 
nuich  more  easily  influenced  than  old.  Their  habits  have  not 
become  inflexibly  fixed,  nor  their  consciences  Beared  ;  nor  do  they 
fiicl  that  the  time  lor  success  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life  has  for 
them  passed.  Wliat  life  is  to  be  to  them  is  c^hiefly  yet  to  be 
decided.  To  them,  therefore,  may  bo  addressed  all  the  high 
motives  to  a  well-ordered  life,  and  not  without  good  hope  that  it 
w^ill  not  be  in  vain. 

lint  more  hopeful  still  is  the  larger  class  of  those  neglected 
children,  whose  lives,  as  yet^  have  been  stained  by  no  crime ;  but 
who,  from  exposure  to  many  and  strong  temptations,  without 
natural  guardians,  or  such  only  as  neglect  and  abuse  them,  if  left 
to  themselves,  are  ahnost  sure  to  fall  into  evil  practices,  and  in 
the  end  to  become  hardened  criminals.  Most  of  these,  by  proper 
care,  may  be  saved,  and  society  thus  relieved  from  what  would 
otherwise  prove  an  ex])ensive  and  troublesome  burden. 

4.  Again,  the  caring  for  these  children  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God^ 
the  Failier  of  ml9  alL    In  him  we  all  live,  and  fi-om  him  receive 
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all  wliicli  makes  existence  a  blessing.  Oar  obligations  to  Him 
admit  of  no  increase.  To  do  His  ^ill  is  our  higbest  dntj.  No 
one  can  question  that  it  is  His  ivill  that  all  should  be  virtuous  and 
happy.  Equally  true  is  it  that  he  has  seen  fit  to  place  our  well- 
being  largely  in  each  others  keeping.  To  care  one  for  the  other  is, 
therefore,  an  obvious  duty  —  a  duty  we  owe  to  God  as  well  as  to 
our  fellow-creatures.  The  command  to  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves is  thus  enforced  by  a  two-fuld  obligation.  From  this  duty 
which  w^o  owe  to  Him,  will  God,  in  nowise,  excuse  us ;  nor  should 
we  desire  it.  Every  motive  of  obligation,  love  and  gratitude 
should  prompt  to  its  performance.  "  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?** 
is  a  question  unworthy  of  one  who  owes  his  all  to  Him  who 
demands  this  service  of  love ;  and  this  general  duty  has  a  special 
application  to  the  class  of  whom  we  are  speaking — these  unfor- 
tunate children.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  God's  regard  for 
the  unfortunate  and  erring,  and  even  for  the  guilty.  The  most 
remarkable  manifestation  ho  has  made  of  himself  to  man  is  in 
his  purpose  of  mercy  toward  such ;  and  He  who  spared  not  his 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  would  .«rtainly  have  us 
care  for  those  in  special  danger  of  being  led  intc  sin,  or  who  Lave 
already  overstepped  the  limits  of  propriety  and  virtue;  and  it  is 
a  short-sighted  and  erroneous  view  which  leads  us  to  suppose  he 
cares  less  for  the  child  than  tlic  man.  He  with  wliom  one  day  is 
as  a  thousand  years  sees  the  cliild  already  in  his  fullness  of  years 
and  maturity  of  character.  To  Him,  childhood  and  youth  are 
vanity  only  as  their  precious  opportunities  are  perverted  and  lost. 
He  understands,  as  none  other  can,  how  unspeakably  precious 
these  opportunities  are ;  and  he  would  have  us  labor  to  prevent 
their  perversion  by  those  who,  unfortunately,  are  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  temptation.  "Take  these,'*  he  would  say 
to  us,  "  and  teach  them  how  to  live ;  take  tliem  and  train  them 
up  for  me."  Thus,  to  care  for  these  children  is  clearly  a  duty  we 
owe  to  them,  to  society  and  to  God. 

But  my  theme  requires  me  to  notice  this  work  as  a  christian 
duty.  And  there  is  a  propriety  in  tliis.  Christianity  is  eminently 
a  reformatory  system.  It  was  in  the  purpose  to  reform  and  save  a 
corrupt  and  guilty  world  it  had  its  origin.  God  looked  down 
upon  the  earth  and  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great ; 
and  in  the  yearnings  of  infinite  love  exclaimed :  "  How  shall  I 
give  thee  up?"    From  this  divine  compassion  for  man  sprang 
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tlie  great  remedial  sclienie.  Originating  in  hv€y  it  was  planned 
in  injinite  wisdom.  He  \v!id  had  Baid,  *'let  ns  make  man,"  and 
who  knew  what  was  in  him  —  knew  all  his  capabilities  of  good 
and  evil  —  knew  all  hia  raotives  to  action,  the  iijost  secret  springs 
of  his  inmost  being,  —  knew  the  deptlis  to  which  be  had  Bunkeu 
and  the  arts  by  which  he  had  been  beguiled,  —  knew  the 
heights  of  lioliness  to  which  he  might  be  raised,  and  the  means 
best  adapted  to  his  elevation,  —  He  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom,  again  said,  *Met  us  redeem  man."  Assigning 
to  cbrifttianity  such  an  origin,  we  caTinot  but  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  adapted  to  the  reformation  of  man ;  and  such,  certainlj^, 
is  tlie  fact  In  all  its  spirit  and  system  of  truth,  and  in  all  its 
applications  of  the  trutli  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men, 
it  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  tins  end  ;  its  whole  spirit  is  that  of 
good-will  to  men;  it  is  in  profound  sympathy  ^\ith  tlie  unfortunate 
and  gnilly;  it  weeps  at  tlie  tomb  of  virtue,  and  breathes  hope 
into  the  despairing;  it  has  warning  for  the  obstinate,  and  exceed- 
ingly great  and  precious  promises  for  the  penitent-  It  *' reproves, 
rebukes  and  exhorts,  with  all  long-suflering  and  doctrine.'^ 
Nor  is  its  doctrine  tlie  least  of  its  reformatory  influences.  Sym- 
pathy, sentiment  and  affection  are  all  good,  and  in  these  it 
abounds;  but  man  must  have  trutli  — truth  which  can  touch  and 
quicken  every  power  of  the  soul^ — which  can  go  down  to  its 
utmost  depths  and  reveal  to  it  its  profoundest  wants  and  awaken 
aspirations  for  its  highest  good  ;  and  buch  trnths  Christianity  has. 
It  recognizes  every  fact  of  human  condition  and  destiny,  and 
sweeps  the  whole  domain  of  the  soul  with  the  all-searching  eye  of 
omniscience.  For  every  power  and  susceptibility  of  humanity, 
for  every  want  and  aspiration,  it  hiisits  approi>riate  truth.  Never 
M^as  there  an  utterance  in  wbicli  there  was  more  profound  philoso 
phy,  or  truth  of  fact,  than  in  the  prayer  and  declaration  of  Christ: 
^*  Sand  if ij  thromjh  thy  truth  *  thy  iconi  is  truths 

And  in  harniony  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christianity 
was  tlie  life  of  its  founder.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there 
may  be  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  by  both  precept  and  \  ractice,  he  h  Ids  the  first  rank 
among  moral  reformers,  lie  himself  proclaims  his  mission  to  be, 
"to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost"  And  sublimely  consistent  with 
this  purpose  was  his  whole  life.  To  the  work  of  saving  men  from 
their  errors  and  evil  ways,  he  devoted  himself  with  a  constancy 
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'I.'.':  'J i'/.r, ».>,/, /^f  •).<;  laodKii  '."..  -a'..;/;:,  ti.is  ^::t7  is  to  lo  y«r- 
f'/f //;«']  ./.  l.ru'i.'v  i-M^iVwi.tA  \u  tii«;  n!;fj.j':ct  arsi^T^ec  me.  ar.J  these 
i/my  j/tf-rK^i/i*,  h<:  f/»'/f<:  yruyirr;  'rofi-i'i'rr-r'i  in  the  "ie^beratii^rii  ol 
till;  '"*fj;?n:'.>.  tliSirj  In  a  hJibbarh  'iiii^MirT^e;  and  vet  tliere  :*  one 
fjtiftttion  no  iiitirrjaU:ly  coriii<;':V;d  witli  pcr54jnal  re£(>onsib]lIt]es 
iiri'i  <liity  tliat  I  #:arjfiot  jiHtify  niysolf  in  ne;rle«;ting  altojjetlier 
t/i  fiotif'>i:  it  iii.tlii'i  i'.i»\\\\i'A'X\*ii\,  Tlie  qiH.*&tJon  is  tliis  :  IIow  shall 
fliiii  work  tlil*»  hiUiP  of  lovo  —  liC  performed?  By  indiviJnal 
r.(r<frt  ?  Iiy  voltintiiry  uh>)Of:iat.ions  ?  or  by  government  ?  Could  its 
Iffrformunfii;  In;  Hfrcured  by  individual  effort,  this,  without  doubt. 
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would  bo  the  preferable  metbod.  Pei^sonul  dmrity  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  that  wbicb  is  associated,  and  especiaHy  to  public 
cliarity.  Its  moral  effect  is  incomparably  greater.  It  brings  the 
giver  and  recipient  within  the  ^pliere  of  sympathetic  iiifliienoc, 
and  tliuB  awakens  and  develops  some  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as 
the  most  amiable,  traits  of  character,  as  no  assoeiatcd  or  public 
charity^  can.  This  is  especially  true,  when  benevolence  seeks  to 
benetit  others  through  the  agency  of  personal  inflnenec  —  an 
agency  indispensable  in  the  work  of  reform.  To  attempt  this 
tlironpjh  a  third  party  is  like  interposing  an  insulator  between  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  Pabn  most  meet  palm,  heart  must 
meet  heart.  The  spirit,  cliilled  by  neglect  or  palsied  by  crime, 
must  be  stirred  and  quiekened  by  the  warm  pulsations  of  love. 
The  soul^  weak  in  its  aspirations  for  what  is  good,  and  borne  down 
by  its  evil  propensities,  most  needs  link  itself  to  that  whieli  ia 
strong.  Hand  must  join  hand,  soul  must  grapple  with  soul,  in 
this  life  struggle  ;  for  it  is  to  pluck  life  out  of  the  jaws  of  death 
that  these  efl^)rts  are  put  forth  ;  and  every  sympatliy  and  affection  by 
whieh  souls  take  bold  of  and  influence  each  other  is  needed  for  its 
aeeomplishnient. 

Speaking  of  this  work  as  a  chrhstian  duty,  it  may  be  allowed 
me  to  say,  that  this  use  of  perr^onal  influence  is  one  of  the  vital 
principles  of  Christianity,  Individuality,  personal  interest  and 
affection,  suffering  and  effort  for  others,  with  personal  submission 
and  trust,  gratitude  and  love,  in  those  receiving  the  benefit,  make 
up  the  gospeh  Christ  not  only  dies  far  the  race,  but  for  every 
man  ;  to  each  individual  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  is  given,  and  to 
every  struggling  soul  there  is  a  real  presence  of  the  Divine  Restorer 
encouraging  and  Btrcngthening;  and  in  Ilim  must  each  trust  by 
an  act  of  personal  faith,  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of  his  mission 
of  mercy.  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always'*  —  "  lie  that  belicveth  in 
me  ehall  not  perish,''  are  Christ's  own  words,  and  point  clearly  to  the 
beneficent  agency  of  this  personal  presence  and  inflnence  in  the 
work  of  litling  up  and  saving  the  iallen.  But  the  most  wonrlerful 
fact  in  the  gospel  scheme,  the  one  whieh,  more  than  all  others, 
floods  this  subject  with  light,  is  that  clothing  of  the  divine  in 
humanity  —  the  taking  by  Christ  of  our  nature,  with  all  its  infirmi- 
ties, and  tlie  entering  into  all  forms  of  human  experiencCj  that,  as 
the  merciful  high  priest  of  humanity,  he  might  be  touched  with  the 
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feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  know  how  to  succor  and  deliver  the 
tempted.     Here  is  wisdom,  profound  as  the  love  it  guides. 

With  such  light  to  guide  us,  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  in  the 
w.ork  of  reform,  that  system  is  best,  other  things  being  the  eamCi 
which  secures  the  largest  amount  of  direct  personal  influence. 
This  of  course  is  accomplished  by  individual  effort ;  and,  were 
there  enough  of  true  christian  philanthropy  diffused  through 
society,  with  but  few  exceptions  no  other  metliod  would  be 
required.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  while  Christianity  has 
given  rise  to  most  or  all  of  our  eleemosynary  institutions,  it  will 
in  the  end  be  their  destruction.  In  form  some  may  continue,  but 
not  as  public  charities.  Private  benevolence  will  rejoice  to  min- 
ister to  each  and  all  as  need  requires ;  but  that  time  is  not  yet. 
For  the  present,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come, 
individual  effort  and  liberality  will  accomplish  but  a  small  part  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Multitudes,  even  of  the  children  of  whom 
we  have  been  speaking  (those  deprived  of  or  neglected  by  their 
parents)  who  have  fallen  into  vagrancy  and  perhaps  crime, 
and  whose  forlorn  condition  appeals  most  touchingly  and  powerfully 
to  all  the  better  feelings  of  the  heart,  will  find  no  kind  hand  stretched 
out  for  their  rescue.  These,  each  of  whom  ought  to  find  a  home 
in  some  kind  family,  but  do  not,  must  be  cared  for  by  society. 
The  question  whether  they  should  be  placed  in  institutions  under 
the  control  of  voluntary  associations  or  of  the  government,  I  will 
not  here  discuss.  Perhaps,  for  the  present,  both  of  these  classes  of 
institutions  are  needed.  In  the  former  the  element  of  personal 
influence  can  undoubtedly  be  more  largely  introduced,  and 
more  efficiently,  because  more  naturally,  employed ;  while  institu- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  government  can  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  a  class  which  the  others  might  not  be  able  to  reach. 

But  whether  any  particular  one  or  all  of  these  methods  be 
employed,  the  proper  caring  for  these  outcast  children  is  itself  a 
subject  which  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  interest  felt  will  be  the  efficiency 
of  any  method  which  may  be  adopted. 

Heretofore  this  subject  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  idiotic  are  kindly  and  liberally  cared 
for.  And  this  is  right.  But  how  few  think  of  these  outcast  and 
vagrant  children,  pining  in  want  and  surrounded  with  temptations 
to  crime.     For  these  are  usually  the  frown  and  rebuff;   and  yet 
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tiieir  claim  upon  our  sympatliy  and  aid  is  stronger  than  that  oven 
of  the  deaf  or  blind.  Their  misfurtiuic  involves  more  of  the 
moral;  it  strikes  deeper  into  the  soul;  their  highest  interests 
are  more  imperiled.  And  so,  properly  to  interest  onrselves  in  their 
behalf,  requires  a  higher  form  of  benevolence.  The  sight  of  those 
deprived  of  their  senses,  ox,  maimed,  at  onte  awakens  our  pity, 
and  inclines  us  to  offer  them  aid.  But  most  do  not  as  readily 
recognize  moral  infirniities,  nor  feel  so  deeply  for  those  suffering 
from  their  effects.  And  yet  not  to  feel  and  care  for  such  is  to 
miss  one  of  tlie  highest  and  most  ennobling  motives  of  life* 
Hence  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  i^ell  as  to  the  children,  to 
interest  ourselves  in  their  behalf.  In  caring  for  them^  we  are  work- 
ing out  most  efiieiently  our  own  highest  good.  We  are  b'fting 
ourselves  out  of  the  mire  of  a  short*sighted  and  groveling  selfish- 
ness, into  a  benevolence,  intelligent  and  pure  —  a  benevolence 
which  links  us  to  angels  and  to  God  — which  makes  us  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  will  assuredly  make  ns  inheritors  of  the 
promises.  We  cannot  atfurd  to  neglect  them.  All  our  higlieat 
interests  are  bound  up  in  tliis  and  other  like  works  of  mercy. 

And  so,  too,  we  owe  it  to  our  common  humanity.  O  !  how  has 
the  bright  gold  become  dim,  how  lias  the  crown  fallen  from  the 
head,  when  human  beings,  bone  of  the  same  bone  and  flesh  of 
the  same  flesh — brethren  —  can  cease  to  care  for  each  other,  and 
especially  to  sympathize  with  and  care  for  those  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  shadow  of  a  great  misfortune.  We  need  to  bestir  onr- 
selves  and  find  a  higher  level  —  the  higher  plane  of  an  earnest  and 
impartial  love. 

We  owe  it  to  our  religion.  We  are  a  christian  people ;  and  if 
Christianity  teaches  any  duty,  it  is  that  of  caring  for  those  who 
need  onr  aid*  And  who  need  It  more  than  these  children  ?  Let 
na  by  Oius  caring  for  them  show  our  faith  by  our  w^orks,  and  best 
commend  tlie  religion  we  revere  and  love  to  those  who  are  with- 
out it,  Christianity,  if  we  accept  it,  lias  this  jnst  claim  upon  ua ;  if 
we  have  its  spirit,  the  claim  will  be  cheerfully  and  heartily  met. 

We  owe  it  to  our  country.  In  what  consists  the  true  glory  of  » 
people?  In  material  monuments?  In  wealth  ?  In  numbers  I  In 
works  of  art  and  literature  I  In  military  prowess,  or  the  achievc- 
ment?j  of  science!  These  all  have  their  signifitiance,  and  of  some 
of  them  a  nation  may  well  be  proud.  But  there  is  a  glory  that 
excelleth.  They  all  pale  in  the  presence  of  true  works  of  benevolence. 

56 
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A  nation  is  performing  a  grander  act  when  liberating  its  slaves,  than 
when  conquering  a  people;  when  educating  its  poor,  than  when 
crowning  its  heroes.  Who  most  honors  liis  race?  Alexander  or 
Paul  ?  Tamerlane  or  Xavier  ?  Napoleon  or  Howard  ?  Welling- 
ton or  Wilberforce?  Joan  of  Arc  or  Florence  Nightingale  t 
Christ  feeding  the  hungry,  weeping  over  Jerusalem  and  dying  on 
Calvary,  is  the  sublimest  event  in  this  world's  history.  Good- 
ness is  the  truest  greatness,  and  works  of  mercy  the  noblest  acts. 
And,  lastly,  by  the  highest  of  all  motives,  we  owe  it  to  Him 
who  hath  bought  us,  whoso  servants  we  are,  and  whom  to  serve 
should  be  our  greatest  joy ;'  and  to  whom  be  the  glory  of  all  the 
good  done  on  earth  aud  in  heaven,  both  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen. 
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XiXIX.   Procekdinos  and  DisousaiDNs. 

Bj  J.  G.  AsEL,  of  Ohio,  DfficU]  Reporter  of  the  Dodj. 

FiKST  Day. 

Wednesday,  OctoUr  12,  1870. 

MORirtNG    SESSION. 

The  organization  of  tlie  coogress  having  been  effected,  as  here- 
tofore reported,  Dr.  Wines,  corresponding  secretary  of  the  prison 
association  of  New  York,  liavitig  been  called  upon  fur  a  paper,  said : 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged,  at  tins  early  stage  of  our 
:  proceedings,  to  offer  an  apology,  instead  of  submitting  a  paper.  I 
had  tlie  honor  of  having  two  subjects  assigned  uie  by  tlie  coiuniittco 
i  of  arrangements  — one  on  the  question  of  an  international  peuiten- 
tiary  congress,  the  other  on  the  present  outlook  of  prison  discipline 
in  America.  The  first  of  these  essays  I  have  prepared;  the  other 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  overtake,  pressed  as  I  have  been 
I  of  late  with  other  duties,  I  therefore  ask  the  permission  of  tho 
[congress  to  offer  a  few  impromptu  remarks  on  the  topic  assigned 
for  tlie  present  liour,  I  will  afterward  write  out  a  short  paper  on 
[the  subjet;t,  so  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  our  transaction?. 

[The  reporter  omits  the  extemporaneous  remarks  of  Dr.  Wines, 
fis  he  understands  they  will  be  embodied  in  his  essay.] 

For  tlie  paper  of  Dr.  Wines,  see  page  15. 

Bradford  K,  Peikce,  D.D.,  chaplain  of  the  New  York  honso 
of  refuge, read  a  paper  under  the  foOowiug  title:  A  General  View 
of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 

For  Dr.  Peirce's  paper,  sec  page  21. 

Edward  L.  Pierce,  secretary  of  the  Massaclinsettfi  board  of  stato 
charities,  said  tliat  there  was  a  difference  in  reformatories  as  to  tlio 
restraint  put  upon  the  inmates;  for  instance,  in  the  Wcstborough 
reformatory,  in  Massachusetts,  not  taking  into  consideration  two 
or  three  families  on  the  farm  from  which  boys  can  run  away,  tho 
rest  of  the  institution  is  substantially  walled  in,  while  iu  tho 
Indiana  reform  school,  which  seemed  to  work  very  well,  ho 
believed  many  of  the  boys  could  run  away  at  any  moment,  and 
yet  they  did  not.  The  same  system  was  practised  in  New  Jersey. 
He  desired  to  know  whicli  of  the  two  systems  was  productive  of  tho 
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best  results.  Again,  complaints  were  made  by  people  wbo  took 
girls  from  reformatories,  because  thej'  were  not  better  trained  to 
perform  domestic  duties.  Employers  found  the  girls  well  trained  in 
arithmetic,  geography  and  the  like,  but  they  did  not  give  satisfac- 
tion in  regard  to  household  work.  Tiie  difficulty  which  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  was,  that  in  institutions  where  they  had  a  hundred 
or  more  girls,  there  was  but  little  for  each  one  to  do,  and  when  they 
went  out  to  work  and  had  to  attend  to  the  kitchen,  chamber  work, 
etc.,  tliey  found  the  work  much  harder,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it  to 
do  than  they  had  in  the  institution,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
became  dissatisfied.  He  felt  at  a  loss  to  suggest  any  remedy  for 
this,  but  would  like  to  hear  the  suggestions  of  others. 

Mr.  CoFFix,  of  Indiana,  begged  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Indiana 
house  of  refuge,  that  the  gentleman  was  mistaken  on  one  point. 
They  did  not  profess  to  govern  the  boys  without  restraint,  and 
they  did  not  allow  them  to  run  away  whenever  they  pleased.  It 
was  simply  the  difTercncc  between  the  restraint  of  walls  and  bars 
and  restraint  by  moral  power. 

Tiie  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Fessenden,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Connecticut  industrial  reform  school  for  girls,  regarded 
the  work  to  be  done  by  girls  as  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  con- 
nected with  the  management  of  such  an  institution.  It  is  said  that 
paying  work  is  a  very  small  matter  compared  with  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  development  of  the  girls.  While  he  admitted 
that,  he  felt  convinced  that  in  Connecticut  they  could  have  no  hold 
upon  the  people,  unless  they  could  have  the  girls  do  some  remu- 
nerative work  that  would  prepare  them  for  honorable  emploj^ment 
when  they  left  the  institution. 

The  Kev.  Marcus  Ames,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
girls'  industrial  school,  said  they  found  no  necessity  for  idle- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  girls  in  their  institution.  Their  time  was 
entirely  employed  in  domestic  labor,  attendance  on  school  and 
necessary  recreation.  lie  thought  girls  in  our  reformatory  institu- 
tions should  be  constantly  occupied  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare 
them  for  the  duties  of  life.  At  their  institution  they  had  a  much 
greater  demand  than  the}'  could  supply  for  girls  at  domestic  ser- 
vice. If  they  were  trained  to  do  house  work,  knitting,  sew- 
ing and  laundry  work  well,  they  could  easily  get  good  situations. 
They  were  well  prepared  for  the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers.  Wo 
place  our  girls,  said  he,  alternately,  in  the  kitchen,  the  chamber. 
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and  the  sewing  (iepartment,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  kimdry 
TTork  to  do  ;  and,  In  addition,  we  give  thera  suitable  work  for  eale 
in  the  way  of  knitting,  making  paper  boxes,  or  soraetbing  of  that 
kind,  to  keep  them  emjilojed.  So  far  as  his  observation  extended, 
tlicre  was  nothing  that  wonld  better  fit  them  for  n^cfnlneaa  and 
for  honorable  positions  in  lite,  than  to  be  well  trained  in  domestic 
labor  and  the  art  of  sewing. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockw^at,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of 
correction,  said  that  statisticB  showed  that  orer  80  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  of  onr  priBons  were  laborers  and  servants.  Was  tliere 
nothing  that  would  fit  them  for  a  litgher  grade  in  society,  and 
give  them  a  higher  moral  culture,  than  mere  domestic  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ames,  of  Mjissachu setts,  said  that  a  small  percentage  might, 
lie  thought,  be  fitted  for  teachers  in  our  public  scliools,  and  some 
had  in  tliis  vocation  commended  themselves  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public;  but  this  percentage  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  number,  and  the  great  majority  perhaps  could  not  be  fitted 
for  such  a  responsible  position.  Others  had  entered  upon  various 
trades  in  shops  and  mills.  There  was  a  great  demand  in  his  part 
of  the  country  for  their  labor  in  the  mills,  and  good  wages  were 
paid,  but  the  influences  were  not  always  good  ;  therefore,  they 
avoided  placing  their  girls  tliere,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  tried  to 
get  them  good  homes  in  families ;  not  that  they  should  always 
remain  as  servants  in  families,  but  it  would  be  a  stepping  stone, 
an  open  door,  as  it  were^  to  families  of  their  own* 

Mr.  J.  A,  FooTE,  of  Ohio,  thought  this  question  had  been  settled 
in  the  Oliio reform  tarm  school.  In  that  institution,  while  there  was 
supervision  of  the  members,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  influcnee 
brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  inmates,  which  made  them  feel  that  the 
institution  was  giving  them  a  chance  to  become  something  in  the 
world ;  so  that,  though  the  worst  classes  of  boys  were  brought 
there,  there  was  very  little  dispositioo  to  leave.  On  one  occasion, 
he  said,  a  Mr.  Osborn,  of  St,  Louis,  canie  there  to  visit  the  institu- 
tion, and  after  looking  around,  came  to  him  and  said:  "Uow  13 
this?  I  sec  your  inmates  here,  apparently  unrestrained;  they  go 
roaming  all  around  where  they  please;  do  they  not  run  away?*' 
He  was  assured  that  they  very  seldom  tried  to  escape,  though  Mr. 
Howe,  the  superintendent,  frequently  intrusted  them  with  a  horsa 
and  buggy  to  go  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  return, 
and  he  believed  the  best  way  was  to  trust  them.    The  boys  had 
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been  invited  to  Lancaster  to  take  a  game  of  base  ball,  and  nobody 
went  with  tliein,  yet  they  all  returned  at  the  right  time.  That 
was  not  all ;  they  had  beaten  all  the  base  ball  clubs  around  there. 
He  believed  there  was  something  in  the  system  wliich  would  keep 
the  boys  as  they  could  bo  not  kept  by  bai*8  and  bolts. 

Mr.  J.  n.  Talcott,  superintendent  of  the  Providence  reform 
school,  said  that  in  their  institution  they  used  bare  and  locks  for 
the  restraint  of  their  inmates,  yet  one  of  them  who  had  brought 
him  to  the  depot  when  he  started  for  Cincinnati,  went  promptlj 
back  to  his  bars  and  locks.  They  let  them  attend  fourth  of  July 
celebrations  and  similar  gatherings  in  a  body,  and  they  uniformly 
returned  at  the  appointed  time,  though  there  was  no  officer  present 
with  them.  He  thought  bars  and  bolts  a  necessity  for  their  institu- 
tion and  many  others,  but  there  might  be  a  plan  found  to  overcome 
this  necessit3\  During  his  whole  connection  with  the  Provi- 
dence institution,  extending  over  a  period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  he  had  never  known  a  single  violation  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  inmates. 

The  girls  were  employed  in  domestic  work  in  the  institution, 
and  there  being  so  many  less  of  them  than  of  the  boys,  they  had 
all  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  clothing,  bedding  and 
other  arrangements  of  the  house  in  proper  order.  They  had  a 
constant  demand  for  these  girls  in  families,  and  all  that  had  gone 
out  into  good  families  had  remained,  or  were  filling  homes  of  their 
own  with  honor ;  so  that  they  felt  that  their  labor  had  accom* 
plished  much  good. 

Letters  were  received  from  the  directors  of  the  city  work -house 
from  the  young  men's  library  association,  from  the  young  men's 
christian  association,  from  the  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  house  of 
refuge,  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  union  bethel, 
from  the  president  of  the  Cincinnati  industrial  exposition  of  manu- 
factures, products  and  arts,  from  the  president  of  the  children's 
home,  from  the  trustees  of  the  Longview  lunatic  asylum,  inviting 
the  members  of  the  congress  to  visit  their  various  institutions. 

The  above  invitations  were,  on  motion,  accepted  by  the  congreaa, 
with  thanks  to  the  institutions  and  bodies  by  which  they  had  been 
sent. 
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The  following  communication  was  also  receivcJ: 
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City  of  Cinciknati,  Coincil  Chamber,  \ 
October  12,  1670.  \ 

To  tie  President  of  the  NaiionaZ  Convention  on  Prisons  and 
Hcformatonj  Instttutions  : 

Sir^TIie  sub-committee  appointed  hy  tlie  general  committee 
of  arningenient5j  very  respectfully  tender  tire  members  of  the 
convention  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  tlio  public  iJistitutions  of 
the  conntj  and  city^  on  Saturday,  October  15tli.  Carriages  will  be 
in  waiting  at  the  hall  door  at  0  o'clock  a.  m. 

Very  respectfully, 

PAUL  EEINLEl^^ 
A.  K  JONES, 
CUARLES  THOMAS. 

Tliia  invitation  was  also  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
gress voted  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  for  tlie  liberal  provision 
thus  made  for  tlie  entertainment  and  gratification  of  the  members. 

The  congress  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock,  p.  u, 

AFTERNOON    SESSION, 

The  convention  re-assembled  at  3  p.  m.,  and  resumed  the  discua- 
Bion  ou  the  comparative  merits  of  the  family  and  congregate  sys- 
tems in  juvenile  reform atorics. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lincoln,  superintendent  of  tlie  Baltimore  lionsc  of 
refnge,  thought  tliat  if  thej'  understood  tlie  two  systems  better, 
tliey  would  come  nearer  together.  Some  appeared  to  think 
that  the  children  were  under  no  restraint  in  reformatories  condncted 
I  on  the  family  system,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  come  together 
R8  in  their  own  families  at  home;  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  It 
was  true  that,  in  the  family  system,  hoys  were  allowed  together 
where  their  duties  called  them,  without  a  sjiecial  oversight ;  and  so 
it  was  in  institutions  that  were  conducted  on  the  congregate  |>lan, 
where  locks  and  bolts  were  in  use.  Said  he :  In  the  institution  of 
which  I  have  charge  we  are  walled  in,  and  liave  our  locks  and  bolts ; 
but  at  the  same  time  our  boys  —  at  least  a  portion  of  them  —  run 
free  and  unrestrained,  like  any  farmer's  children.  They  go  after  our 
Bn[)]>lies;  take  our  carriages  and  go  for  onr  managers;  visit  their 
friends,  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
weeks.    We  have  also  to-day  six  boys  attending  our  state  normal 
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school,  going  there  every  morning  and  returning  every  evening, 
learning  the  profession  of  teaching.  Five  out  of  seven  of  our 
teachers  were  formerly  pupils  in  our  institution.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  we  have  as  many  boys  in  our  institution  that  can  be 
safely  trusted  at  large  as  can  be  found  in  any  institution  in  the 
country,  though  conducted  on  the  family  system. 

Now,  the  question  comes  up,  which  is  the  better  way  —  to  take 
these  boys  into  an  institution  where  we  have  locks  and  bolts  to 
restrain  them,  or  shall  we  restrain  them  by  moral  walls  —  by  the 
surveillance  of  officers?  I  am  free  to  say  that,  were  I  to-day 
allowed  to  choose  my  location  and  my  officers,  I  would  prefer  the 
family  system  in  a  modified  form ;  but  if  compelled  to  take  our 
managers  and  our  location,  I  would  choose  the  congregate  system, 
for  we  could  do  nothing  with  the  former  system  in  the  city, 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  it  was  important  to  know 
how  long  children  should  be  kept  in  these  reformatories.  Some 
had  an  idea  that  they  should  be  kept  there  a  few  weeks  or  months  ; 
others  that  they  should  be  kept  there  for  years.  The  majority  of 
girls  who  had  been  in  their  institution  had  remained,  on  an  aver- 
age, about  two  years.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  them, 
when  they  went  out,  partook  of  the  proud  nature  of  our  American 
women,  and  did  not  wish  to  take  hold  of  household  work ;  but,  said 
he,  we  are  obliged  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  endeavor  to  set  before 
them  the  dignity  of  labor ;  and  I  believe  the  highest  position  woman 
can  occupy  is  that  of  wife  and  mother. 

Rev.  Augustus  Woodbuey,  of  Ehode  Island,  read  a  paper  on 
Prison  Discipline  in  Denmark,  communicated  by  Fb.  Bbuun, 
inspector  of  prisons  in  that  country. 

For  Mr.  Beuun's  paper,  see  page  117. 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  Proper  Parpose 
of  Prison  Discipline,  by  Sir  John  Bowbino,  of  England. 

For  Sir  John's  paper,  see  page  75. 

Dr.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  state  reform  school* 
said :  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Wines  answer  the  question  whether 
it  is  true  that  the  English  believe  the  American  people  think  too 
much  of  making  the  labor  of  prisoners  pecuniarily  profitable  ? 

Dr.  Wines  :  That,  I  think,  is  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
English  people  generally,  though  not  of  all. 

Dr.  Hatch  :  Is  it  true  that  we  do  try  to  make  too  much  money 
out  of  our  prisoners  ? 
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Dn  Wlnes:  I  think  there  h  too  iniidi  regard  had  to  nioney- 
making,  and  that  a  main  object  seems  to  he  to  make  prisoiib  popular 
in  this  way,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
given  to  returmation  which  that  object  onglit  to  receive. 

Di\  IIatcii  ;  I  wonld  ask  Dn  Wines  if  the  highest  financial 
results  are  incompatible  witli  the  liigliesf:  moral  results? 

Dr.  Wines;  I  think  the  highest  tinancial  results  are  incompati* 
ble  with  the  highest  moral  results,  I  believe  that  prisons  can  be 
made  self'Sustaining,  and  at  the  same  time  reformatory;  and  all 
the  more  reformatory  J^caw*^  they  are  self-sustaining;  but  that 
they  may  be  made  profit alile  to  the  state  as  money-making  agen- 
cies, I  do  not  believe ;  and  if  they  could  be,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  put  them  to  such  a  use. 

Gen.  PiLSBLTRY,  of  New  York:  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  highest  pecuniary  results  are  compatible  with  the  highest 
objects  we  have  in  view  in  taking  care  of  our  convicts.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  moraUhj  in  making  the  prisoner  feel  that  he  must 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  his  own  bread,  and  to  pay  me  for  taking 
care  of  him. 

Dr.  Wolff,  of  Clinton  prison,  Xew  York,  said  that  from  his 
experienee,  he  believed  that  the  liighest  moral  results  and  the 
greatest  amnunt  of  money  from  prisons  were  incompatible.  In 
the  prison  with  which  he  was  connected,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all 
those  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty-five  had  been  either  in 
the  refuge  or  the  Albany  penitentiary,  the  great  majority  of  them 
in  the  latter,  under  the  very  benign  influence  of  Mr.  Pilsbury, 
They  had  five  hundred  men  to-day  in  Gh'nton  prison,  generally 
men  who  had  led  liard  lives,  and  out  of  the  five  hundred  only  two 
hnndred  were  able  to  perform  labor,  and  the  two  hundred  were 
compelled  to  work  to  keep  the  five  hnndred,  to  clothe  them,  feed 
them,  etc. ;  therefore  it  Nvas  perfectly  impossible  to  make  that 
prison  pay. 

Gen.  Pilsbury;  It  may  be  true,  as  the  gentletnan  said,  that  of 
those  between  the  ages  ho  mentioned,  a  large  proportion  have 
been  in  the  Albany  penitentiary.  If  so,  they  were  those  wlio 
have  been  sent  there  for  very  short  periods;  for  thirty,  sixty  or 
ninety  days,  probably ;  not  long  enough,  if  there  was  any  good 
mora!  influence  there,  to  bring  it  to  boar  upon  them.  The  labor 
derived  from  prisoners  aids  greatly  in  bringing  other  influences  to 
hear  that  operate  for  their  good.     OflScers  of  other  prisons  visit 
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our  prison  and  ask:  "Is  this  a  paying  institution?"  "  Yee.'* 
"  Do  your  men  earn  enough  to  make  the  improvements  ? "  "  Yes." 
"Well,  we  do  not  think  the  earning  of  money  is  of  much  account; 
we  think  it  better  to  look  to  their  moral  welfare."  But  when  I 
visit  the  institutions  managed  by  those  gentlemen,  I  am  anable  to 
discover  that  any  bettor  moral  results  are  obtained  by  allowing 
their  prisoners  to  work  part  of  their  time,  and  to  be  idle  the  other 
part.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  juMson  in  the  northern  part  of 
our  state,  represented  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  has 
obtained  an}'  moral  results  that  would  not  have  been  attainable  if 
the  prisoners  had  been  able  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  th« 
institution. 

Dr.  Wolff  thought  that  General  Pilsbury  had  some  advant^ 
ages  over  other  prisons  in  regard  to  money-making,  because  he 
received  one  or  two  hundred  prisoners  per  annum,  for  each  of 
whom  he  received  one  dolhir  and  twenty -five  cents  per  week  for 
board,  and  besides  that,  he  kept  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  his 
prison  and  sent  him  (Dr.  Wolff)  all  the  lame  and  halt. 

General  Pilsbcry  said  that  he  received  a  dollar  and  qnarter 
for  those  sentenced  in  the  surrounding  counties  for  short  terms, 
less  than  six  months,  and  also  for  the  United  States  prisoners  sent 
from  Washington.  Of  the  latter,  there  were  less  than  one  hundred. 
It  was  not  true  that  he  had  the  selection  of  his  men.  as  the  gentle* 
man  had  intimated,  and  that  the  less  able-bodied  were  sent  np  to 
him.  Some  years  since,  the  legislature  passed  laws  allowing  the 
judges  of  a  large  portion  of  the  state  to  send  prisoners —  who  had 
committed  state  prison  offences  and  were  sentenced  for  five  years — 
to  Albany,  without  any  charge  to  the  state;  he  had  received  and 
kept  them,  and  expected  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Question  hy  a  member :  Do  the  prisoners  in  the  Albany  peni* 
tentiary  earn  a  suflicient  amount  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
institution? 

General  Pilsburt:  They  more  than  pay  the  expenses,  including 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  prisonera  received  from  outside  the 
limits  of  Albany  county.  But  Albany  penitentiary  should  not 
be  compared  with  state  prisons  that  receive  no  prisoners  for  less 
than  six  months,  and  very  few  on  sentences  as  short  as  that.  Three* 
fourths  of  those  received  at  his  institution  were  sentenced  for  less 
than  six  months ;  if  he  had  no  pay  for  these^  it  would  be  a  draw- 
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back,  beeaiise  tlieir  labor  could  not  be  made  remunerative  in  so 
fthort  a  period. 

Mr.  PiKRCE,  of  Massaclinsetts,  bad  visited  the  western  peniten- 
tiary in  Pennsylvania  last  winter,  where  tlie  cnnrrregate  system 
wa%  now  in  o] aeration.  The  separate  system  had  Ijeen  given  np  in 
western  Pennsylvania^  and  probably  wonld  not  last  long  in  eastern 
PennsylvaiiiH,  beeanse  tliey  conld  not  long  maintain  any  system  in 
this  country  that  did  tjot  |)ay.  When  tlicre  was  a  proposition  to 
take  a  t^oTitract,  the  first  question  asked  wa^,  *' What  is  tlie  disci- 
pline oi  this  prison?'*  the  second^  *^  What  is  tlie  average  length  of 
tlie  term  of  imprisonment  T'  CortEiinly,  good  dis^cipline  in  a  prison 
was  one  of  the  best  means  of  inculcating  good  moral  principles. 
The  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  tlie  ease  of  those  sentenced 
for  a  period  of  thirty  or  sixty  days,  who  were  commonly  vagrants  and 
street- walkers.  There  must  be  a  considerable  length  of  sentence  to 
attHin  the  best  results.  Attention  must  be  given  to  education, 
morality  and  religious  instt'uction,  not  only  on  Sunday,  but  on 
week  days.  This  would  j>robab!y  take  an  hour  a  day  for  three 
days  of  the  week ;  bat  he  held  that  tlie  prisoner  that  Iiad  had  that 
hour  tbr  the  three  days  would  work  more  and  better  in  the  hours 
of  labor  than  without  it.  So  it  seemed  to  liim  tliat  the  best  pecun- 
iary results  were  consistent  with  the  best  moral  results. 

Governor  Bak£:r,  of  Indiana,  did  not  believe  in  tlie  doctrine 
that  the  Lost  moral  results  were  conipatilde  w^th  the  highest 
pecuniary  results;  he  believed,  however,  that  satisfactory  pecun- 
iary results  were  compatible  with  the  best  moral  results.  He 
]iad  no  idea  that  juvenile  reformatories  would  ever  be  made  self- 
sustain  ing. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board  of  public  cliari- 
ties,  thought  there  was  an  infelicity  in  the  use  of  the  term  highenL 
He  presumed  that  the  gentlemen  all  meant  that  mtisfaetory  pecun- 
iary results  were  compatible  with  the  highest  moral  interest  of 
the  pri^nera.  From  his  observation,  he  thought  these  institotions 
could  be  made  to  more  than  defray  the  actual  expenses  if  properly 
mamigcd,  and  if  llie  profits  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  institutions,  the  moral  influences  would  thereby  be  increased, 
and  the  character  we  desire  would  be  formed  in  the  men  who 
were  pcrtbrming  the  labor.  There  was  no  loss  in  taking  half  an 
hour  a  day  for  nioral  instruction  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men  would 
do  just  as  much  labor  in  the  day  if  a  half  hour  or  over  an  entire 


4^>  T1u3R£iiC7ia»  or  TEE  SfxXKISAl. 

L'.'vr  -r*?*  tisj^TL  Jyr  aiCfffcZ  *ffld  iiiieZiwattI  tnhTsg  «  if  as 
i.'X.  Ai:«l^.  :5  tii*r  :2j«.  •rtrt  mr^n  in  &  p:rri:tt  cf  line  ; 
Vf  tii^'r  ^V.f  -V-jili  fc«3T«:l«5f  tLftCL-  h  ▼'>sii  L^rcdie  eSbcs  ti&  ! 

I  «r,'feir*rr»^  :i.  tLt  irt^tire.  Hid  I  rrlll  iy.^jd  to  ihi.t  rSe^.  I  liixJ: 
u-T  fr:*nA  vLo  Lfc/J  tL*r  i!'»r  las:  L:t  the  tail  f-n  tLc  Le^il.  vbeai  ht 
Mil's  i}*«Jt  t?-»e  CiSynlxr  ^jt^at  o*r:  ofiLe  viyt  of  iLe  ■■'>rd  **ir*^idHtfL*^ 
I  tkbt  tL*r  r-e^t -re  cf  thi*  question  f'>r  tLis  aiDOSg  otier  reaaons : 
w*:  }jAr*r  y^'yt  }^^:i  to  fcf/prya/rii  tL*  T*I:ie  and  lb*  j^oteacj.  ia  tbe 
Tuonl  r«ffyrTr;*tiori  of  yrihrmen^  of  a  '•■ell-dcriaed  and  sldlliiiET 
%y[fYitA  fcTfeUrr/i  of  r^varih  for  iudustrr  and  gCDeif  1  good  condvcl. 
Wi;  }jav^  rrj^ie  a  g'xyi  begisDing  in  tLis  dirE^tic/S  bv  the  enael- 
jfi^uX  hi  what  are  known  as  r»mn:iatation  lavs,  wLerebr  the  pri»- 
on^rr.  bv  Indu'i^trv  and  general  go^vd  condnct  during  his  sentence,  mar 
ab^/revjate  the  terrn  of  his  imprisonment.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant advance  in  prison  discipline  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
^xrnturv,  for  there  is  nothing  so  sweet  to  the  imprisoned  as  liberty. 
I'ut  the  principle  of  encouragement  by  rewards  needs  a  broader, 
wif^er,  feteadier  application  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Xot  leae^ 
perha)>»  iude^-A  more,  yx^tent  will  be  the  introdactiin  into  our 
[¥?nal  legjhlation  and  prison  discipline  of  the  principle  of  allowing 
prisoners  Uf  hliare  in  the  earnings  which  they  prodnee.  What  is 
the  Usi^iUnouy  of  exfx^rience  on  this  point?  What  do  men  aay 
who  have  tcHted  tbe  principle  ?  Colonel  Montesinos,  in  his 
remarkable  experiment  in  prison  discipline  at  Valencia,  in  Spain, 
tentifies  that  the  laU>r  which  he  could  not  get  out  of  the  prisoners 
by  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  and  the  utmost  persistency 
in  applying  it,  he  readily  obtained  by  giving  them  a  moderate 
personal  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  He  introduced 
into  his  prison  forty-three  distinct  trades,  and  gave  the  prisoners 
a  choice  as  to  which  of  them  they  would  learn.  He  allcwed  them, 
if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  »f  what 
they  earned,  according  to  their  industry  and  moral  deportment 
Vet  in  giving  them  that  large  proportion,  he  did  not  call  for  a 
dollar  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state.  He  defrayed  the  entire 
current  expenses  of  the  institution,  made  all  needed  improvements 
in  the  buildings,  erected  workshops,  etc.,  etc.,  out  of  the  earnings 
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their  ehare.     And  what 


mm  to 


left  after  paying  the  prisoners 
the  point,  he  succeeded  in  reforming  his  men  ;  for  diinng  the  la^t 
three  years  of  his  Hdniioistrationj  not  a  man  came  back  who  htul 
been  subjected  to  its  discipline. 

And  wliat  has  been  the  experience  of  Coont  Solhihub,  tlio  ahlo 
director  of  tlie  great  industrial  prison  at  Moscow,  Russia  J  II© 
also  has  introduced  a  \^ariety  of  trades  into  his  prison,  and  gives  the 
prisoners  the  option  of  learning  whichever  they  wilL  His  institu- 
tion is  not  a  success  financially,  but  it  is  morally,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  lie  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  has  been 
through  his  prison  that  has  returned  to  crime ;  but  that  all  through 
the  country,  in  every  village,  arc  found  those  who  are  earning  an 
honest  living  through  the  practice  of  the  trades  they  had  learned 
in  prison. 

Now  the  point  I  make  is  this :  the  abbreviation  of  sentences 
and  t!ie  participation  of  prisoners  in  their  earnings,  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  make  the  reformatory  element  Tuost  elFcctive,  together 
with  other  encouragements  to  be  held  out  in  a  complete  and  ade- 
quate system  of  rewards,  will  of  necessity  so  diminish  the  income 
fvo\n  prison  labor  available  for  priscm  uses,  that  the  pecuniary 
profits  to  the  institution  cannot  be  as  great  as  if  reformatory  results 
were  ignored ;  and  consequently  the  highest  pecuniary  result;^  are 
incompatible  with  the  highest  moral  results;  which  was  the  point 
to  be  i>roved. 

But  I  make  another  point.  To  whatever  is  madej  in  any  given 
case,  the  primary  aim  of  prison  administration,  the  thought  and 
energy  of  the  administrators  will  be  mainly  given ;  and  whatever 
end  is  made  thus  prominent  in  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  mau- 
agers  will  natually  be  attained  in  largest  measure.  Now  what, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  supreme  aim  of  prison  management  in 
our  country!  Is  it  not  financial  success,  if  not  to  the  exclusion 
of,  at  least  in  preference  to,  all  othei's,  including  reformatory* aims? 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it.  Money  being  at  present  highost 
in  its  practical  claims,  to  that  our  strength  is  given,  in  that  our 
chief  success  is  achieved.  If  ever  the  happy  day  arrives,  when 
refbrraation  shall  become  chief  in  our  thought  and  eflbrt,  our 
greatest  harvest  will  be  gathered  on  that  field  ;  and  our  financial 
euccess,  though  it  may  and,  as  I  believe,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  expenses,  it  will  not  be,  as  is  now  the  case  in  some  of  our  pris- 
onS;  such  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  earuiugs  on   the  balance  sheet. 
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Whence  it  follows  that  the  highest  pecuniary  results  are  not  com- 
patible with  the  highest  reformatory  results;  which  was  the  cod- 
elusion  reached  by  my  former  argument. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  those  prisons  which  now  real- 
ize the  largest  incomes  from  the  labor  of  their  inmates  are  equally 
successful  with  the  others  in  their  reformatory  results.  I  readily 
grant  this;  but  the  concession  amounts  to  nothing.  Why! 
Because  the  prisons  which  fail  to  realize  a  profit  from  the  labor  of 
tiieir  inmates  are  just  as  eager  to  make  money,  and  pursue  that 
object  just  as  supremel}',  as  those  which  do;  but  they  fail  in  their 
object,  either  from  lack  of  financial  ability  or  because  too  many  of 
those  who  have  the  handling  of  the  money  are  more  anxious  to 
enrich  themselves  than  they  are  to  economize  for  the  state.  To 
reformation,  if  they  think  of  it  all,  they  give  but  an  occasional 
and  parsing  thought ;  while  all  their  energies  are  bent  to  public 
gain  or  private  interest  through  the  labor  of  their  inmates  as  the 
instrument.  What  reformatory  fruits  can  be  looked  for  in  prisons 
thus  conducted,  however  far  they  may  fall  short  of  self-support! 
But  when  we  see  two  prisons  or,  better  still,  a  score  of  tliem, 
managed  with  equal  ability,  sincerity  and  zeal  —  the  one-balf  in 
the  interest  of  finance  and  the  other  in  that  of  reformation  —  and 
we  can  gather  up  and  compare  the  results  of  years  of  work  in 
these  two  directions,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  which, 
being  founded  on  experience,  will  be  worth  something,  as  regards 
the  question  before  us.  Till  then,  experience,  in  this  country  and 
on  this  point,  is  a  nonentity ;  and  any  inferences  professing  to  be 
drawn  from  it  are  as  airy  and  baseless  as  itself. 

There  is  still  another  point  which  I  desire  to  make,  and  which 
appears  to  me  not  unimportant.  The  great  end  to  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  infliction  of  public  punishment  is  the  moral  amendment  of 
the  criminal,  so  that  he  may  return  to  society  a  safe  and  useful 
citizen  —  his  proclivity  to  crime  eradicated,  and  the  love  of  indus- 
tty  and  virtue  implanted  in  its  place.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  that  his  labor,  during  his  imprisonment,  nmstbe  mainly  con- 
sidered. Its  supreme  aim  should  be  to  educate  him  for  liberty.  It 
is  this  view  that  must  control  the  choice  of  occupation  for  bim, 
and  pecuniary  considerations — income  to  the  establishment  — 
should  prevail  only  so  far  as  the  question  relates  to  those  occupa- 
tions which  are  equally  promotive  of  that  end.  The  future  of  the 
prisoner — and  in  that  is  also  included  the  highest  interest  of  the 
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cOTiimiinity  —  is  tlie  dcc-ifeive  eon8?ideration.  But  this  draws  after 
it  tlie  cuusequeiiee  that,  in  selecting  the  occnpatiunot"  the  |)risoner, 
6orne  consideralion  mnst  he  paid  to  his  peculiar  aptitudes  and 
aljilities.  and  it  fVirther  involves  the  introdnctioi!  uf  a  orreater  num- 
ber of  industries  than  is  now  eoninion*  even  in  cmr  largest  prisons. 
I  have  ah'eadj*  stated  that  Muntesinos  introduced  forty-tliree  trades 
into  his  prisoVi  of  1,000  inmates  at  Valencia,  In  the  little  kih-iCdom 
of  Denmark  today  —  abtnit  half  aa  large  aa  the  atate  uf  New 
York  —  the  following  industries  are  found  to  exist,  viz. :  weaving 
of  cotton  and  linen,  laee  making,  needle  making,  weaving  of 
stockings,  manufacture  of  crockery  ware,  marniructure  uf  gloves, 
cuj'k  and  bung  cutting,  brnsli  making,  cigar  making,  ))lani)ig  of 
wooden  threads  for  matches  and  Venetian  blinds,  manufacture  of 
wooden  blinds,  weaving  of  cocoa  fibres  tor  floor  carpets  Hud  mats, 
the  making  of  swimnuug  girdles,  and  a  variety  of  others  in  addi- 
tion. Industries  should  l>e  multiplied,  not  so  much  with  referenoe 
to  the  immediate  profit  of  the  institution  as  tt^  the  nltimute  profit 
of  the  state  through  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  and  lus  con- 
sequent ceasing  to  prey  upon  its  citizens,  Tlie  great  point  to  be 
aimed  at  is,  to  give  to  tbe  prisoner  the  power  and  the  will  to  ewrn  an 
lionest  living,  Now.  when  this  is  the  end,  and  ibis  the  method  of 
pursuing  it,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  tjere  will  be  as  much 
merchanUihle  production  as  where  that  is  made  the  primary  aim. 
Still  I  am  willing  to  modify,  some%vhat,  what  I  liiivc  just 
eaiil.  I  firmly  believe  that,  under  a  system  of  prison  disci |>Hno 
in  which  reformation  is  made  the  supreme  aim  —  and  to  that  I 
regard  it  as  indispensable  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  their 
earnings  should  be  allotted  to  the  prisoners  —  even  though  the 
labor  is  regarded  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  reform  and  the  indus- 
tries are  adjusted  upon  that  principle,  more  money  will  be  I'ealized 
than  upon  the  present  plan.  Therefore,  on  one  condition,  I  am 
ready  to  grant  that  the  highest  financial  results  are  compatible 
with  the  highest  mora!  results;  tiiat  is,  if  you  count  allihe  money 
earned  by  tlie  irmiates  of  a  reformatory  prison  tis  entering  into  that 
result,  1  repeat,  that  I  believe  that  prisoners  who  are  really 
undergoing  the  process  of  being  reformed  will  earn  more  money 
than  those  who  are  not.  But  in  my  ideal  prison,  by  no  means  a 
meagre  shavre  of  those  earnings  s]u>uld  go  to  tlie  prifioneJ*s  them- 
selvcs;  I  have  supposed,  however,  that  the  money  ao  Bppn>priated 
would  not  be  iacliided  in  the  financial  result.     If  you  say  **  Yes,  it 
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will,"  then  I  am  with  you,  heart  and  soul ;  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  prisoners,  filled  with  hope  and  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  an 
honorable  future,  will  work  better  and  earn  more  than  those  who 
are  driven  to  labor  by  fear,  and  whose  minds  are,  as  a  habit,  either 
apathetic  through  despondency,  or  restive  under  the  sense  of 
restraint,  or  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritation  from  the  feeliii|^ 
whether  well  or  ill-founded,  that  they  are  the  victims  of  a  vengefbl 
and  vindictive  treatment  on  the  part  of  society. 

Wm.  B.  Curtis,  M.D.,  warden  of  the  state  prison  of  "West  Vi^ 
ginia,  said  that  he  could  speak  from  experience  of  the  utility  of 
allowing  convicts  a  share  in  their  earnings.  One  of  the  speaken 
(Rev.  A.  G.  Byers)  who  had  preceded  him,  had  remarked  that,  if 
prisoners  knew  that  they  were  to  participate  in  their  earnings, 
such  knowledge  would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  make  them 
industrious.  He  could  confirm  that  view  from  personal  knowledge. 
He  took  tsharge  of  the  "West  Yirginia  state  penitentiary  some  six  or 
eight  months  ago.  To  encourage  the  men  to  be  industrious  and, 
as  a  consequence  (for  he  believed  they  went  together),  well-behaved 
he  informed  them  that  if  they  would  do  three-fourths  of  the  ordi- 
nary day's  work  of  a  free  laborer  engaged  in  the  same  occupation, 
he  would  allow  them  the  fruit  of  all  they  did  beyond  that.  There 
was  no  further  difllculty.  His  prisoners  averaged  each  a  full  day's 
work,  three-fourths  of  the  avails  of  which  went  to  the  state,  and 
the  other  fourth  to  themselves ;  and  the  eflfect  was  every  way  most 
excellent. 

Congress  adjourned  till  7i  p.  m. 

EVENINO  SESSION. 

The  congress  re-assemblcd  at  7i  p.  m.,  and  was  opened  with 
singing  by  a  quartette  of  ladies  p.Tid  gentlemen,  with  organ 
accompaniment.     Prayer  was  ofibrcd  by  Eev.  Mr.  Jeffreys. 

Rev.  A.  M.  ScHOONMAKER,  chaplain  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  i*ead 
a  paper  communicated  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  of  New 
York,  on  a  Reformatory  Prison  Discipline. 

For  Judge  Edmonds'  paper,  see  page  165. 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  the  Ideal  of  a  true  Prison  System 
for  a  State,  by  Z.  R.  Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit 
house  of  correction. 

For  Mr.  Brockway's  paper,  see  page  38. 

Rev.  A.  WooDBUEY,  of  Rhode  Island,  thought  that  that  point  in 
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Mr.  Broi-kwaj^s  essay  referring  to  a  board  of  guard i fins  deserved 
especial  attentioo  and  approval.  In  the  state  of  Kliudo  Island 
they  had  such  a  board,  which  had  the  entire  government  of  the 
gtate  pri.-^on,  and  there  was  also  a  board  of  state  charities,  which 
had  control  of  the  state  farm ;  also  a  board  of  trustees  of  the 
reform  school,  which  had  control  of  that  Institution*  All  these 
board.-^  were  independent  of  the  political  government  of  the  state. 

It  was  on  the  representationd  of  the  state  prison  board  that  the 
governor  pardoned  prisoners,  the  senate  consenting,  Thna  the 
entire  internal  administration  of  the  prison  was  in  the  hands  of 
these  guardians,  and  tlie  ]>lan  had  been  found  to  work  admirably. 
The  burird  of  state  clmritiea  had  the  management  of  eases  of  minor 
offences,  sncb  as  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct,  etc. 

They  had  the  power  of  shortening  sentences  when  they  thought 
best.  The  prison  board  had  tried,  with  success,  the  idea  suggested 
in  the  paper,  in  regard  to  edncation.  After  the  labors  of  the  day, 
they  had  an  evening  school,  to  which  all  t!ie  prisoners  who  desired 
were  admitted.  They  were  taught  by  the  otHcers  an  hour  or  two, 
five  days  of  the  week.  The  ideal  prison  system,  he  thought,  had 
been  ahnost  realized  in  Rhode  Island. 

Hon,  B.  C,  HoBBs,  of  Indiana,  considered  tlie  topics  discussed 
in  the  paper  of  great  importance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  great 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  might  be  reduced  mainly  to  three.  One  was 
the  element  of  productive  labor;  another,  eLlneationnl  training; 
and  a  tlurd,  the  iriflnence  of  vital,  practiiml  christiam'ty.  Neither 
of  these  objects  could  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  would  succeed  in 
reaching  the  point  at  which  we  should  aim  in  prison  discipline. 
He  adtnired  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  8nl)jcct  had 
been  treated  in  the  paper  read.  He  thonght  that  the  natural  sci- 
ences, such  as  botany,  mineralogy,  philosophy,  physiology,  etc., 
might  be  profitably  introduced  into  our  prisons,  and  lie  believed 
tiiey  would  have  an  influence  in  lit\ing  up  the  minds  of  the  pris- 
oners. Tlie  nobility,  dignity  and  necessity  of  hibor  should  be  fixed 
in  the  soul,  80  that  prisoners  would  go  out  with  a  true  idea  of  man 
hood-  Man,  wherever  found,  in  prison  or  elsewhere,  %vas  a  social 
creature,  and  had  a  heart,  and  honor  too,  and  you  could  reach  him. 
It  was  by  accident,  sometimes,  that  men  went  to  pristm,  and 
innocent  men  sometimes  got  there  through  false  accusation,  and  the 
worst  men  never  got  there.  The  speaker  gave  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  southera  Indiana  prison  and  the  excellent  relig- 
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ions  influences  prevailing  in  that  institution,  where  a  sabbath 
school  and  a  prayer  meeting  were  regularly  kept  up  by  the  inmates, 
and  where  he  found  those  who  rejrarded  their  havinor  been  sent 
there  as  a  work  of  Providence,  in  order  to  turn  them  from  the 
error  of  their  way.  Where  the  influence  of  Christianity  could  bo 
brouglit  in  connection  with  labor  and  the  study  of  the  sciences, 
and  the  mind  and  heart  were  brought  above  the  influence  of  lower 
things,  we  had  an  element  implanted  that  would  tend  to  prepare 
them  for  good  citizenship  and  for  after  success. 

lion.  A.  G.  W.  Cartkr,  of  Ohio,  said  he  had  been  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Hamilton  county  for  four  years,  and  presiding  judge 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  must  have  sentenced  nearly  a  thousand  criminals  to 
the  penitentiary  of  this  state,  and  out  of  all  that  number- who  had 
gone  from  the  penitentiary  by  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  or  by 
executive  clemency,  he  knew  of  but  one  man  who  had  reformed, 
and,  said  he,  of  that  one  I  was  informed  by  a  benevolent  Indy  in 
the  city  of  Columbus — Mrs.  Janney  —  I  will  give  her  name,  for 
she  has  been  a  noble  laborer  in  a  good  cause.  This  prisoner,  wlio 
was  pardoned  out  for  good  conduct  and  ciiaracter,  was  now  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  by-ways  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  lie  thought 
there  was  no  practical  reformation  in  the  system  of  pTinishnient 
practised  in  this  wiiole  country.  He  was  firmly  convinced,  that 
the  only  true  mode  of  punishment  for  criminals  in  a  republican 
government  like  ours,  was  banishment  or  transportation.  When 
men  went  off  into  a  new  country,  they  attained  that  self-respect  which 
was  necessary  to  reformation.  If  the  United  States  had  Vancouver's 
Island,  or  some  other  place  to  which  to  banish  its  criminals,  their 
reformation  would  be  much  more  eifectually  accomplished. 

Hon.  Henry  Cordier,  superintendent  of  the  Alleghany  county 
work-house,  Penns3'lvania,  said  he  thought  we  could  now  easily 
settle  this  whole  matter.  Mr.  Brockway,  in  his  able  paper,  proved 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  the  criminals  confined  in  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States  were  either  foreigners  or  the  children  of  foreisrn- 
ei-s.  The  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  thought  the  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  criminals  was  to  export  them.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  all  we  need  is,  to  have  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  all  immigration  of  foreigners,  and  then  pass 
another  law  requiring  the  different  states  to  export  all  foreigners 
and  descendants  of  foreigners  within  their  limits  to  Vancouver's 
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Island^  or  Bomcwhere  else.  In  tlmt  way,  sir,  you  would  get  rid  of 
nearly  all  the  criminale*,  but  jou  would,  at  the  sauie  tiiiie,  I  tljink, 
to  a  great  extent,  have  depopulated  the  ct>outry. 

After  the  aunouneeinent  of  the  progrnmuiu  for  the  next  day, 
the  congress  adjourned  until  9  a.  lu 


Second  Day. 

Thursday,  October  13,  1870. 

MORjgiNO    BE8BION. 

The  congress  re-assembled  at  D  a,  m.,  Governor  Hayes  hi  the 
duiir. 

Pruyer  was  offered  by  Rev,  C,  C.  Foote,  of  Mschipjan. 

Capt.  M.  L.  ELDunHiK,  of  MassacluiBt^tt^,  read  a  jinper  prepared 
by  the  Hon.  Robkkt  Pipman,  of  Massaelnisetts,  on  Terms  of  Sen- 
tences—whether  greater  Equality  for  the  same  or  sindlar  Ofit^uces 
IB  de&irahle,  and  if  so,  bow  to  be  secured. 

For  Judge  PrrMAx's  pajjer,  see  page  95 

Dr.  Pkirce  read  a  paper,  by  M,  I).  Hill,  Esq.,  of  England,  oti 
the  Objections  iueidcnt  to  Sentences  for  a  tixed  Period. 

YoT  Mr.  HiLL^s  paper,  sec  finge  105. 

Dr.  A,  S,  Wolff,  of  New  York,  partly  extemporized  and  partly 
read  a  paper  on  Sanitary  Science  in  its  Application  to  Prisons,* 

Mr,  C\  Remelin,  of  Ohio,  begged  to  refer,  Wn-  a  mom  out,  tu  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Brock  way  on  tlie  preceding  evening.  Ho 
thought  the  p!au  of  appDintiug  prison  guardians  for  the  state  a 
good  one,  and  indeed  alisolutely  necessary*  Under  the  present 
system,  political  power  had  too  uincli  to  do  in  the  appoiutnient  of 
prison  officers,  but  under  the  arrangement  of  a  board  of  guard- 
ians, this  evil,  he  tlnmgbt,  woidd   be  effectually  done  away   with* 

Mr.  BuRNiiAM  Wakdwkll,  lately  warden  of  the  state  prison  of 
Virginia,  now  supcriutendeut  of  the  state  farm,  Rhode  Ishmd, 
ppoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentences  which  were  often  given  by 
the  courts.  In  tlie  Virginia  penitentiar}^,  while  he  was  at  its  head, 
there  was  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  sixteen  years  for  stciling 
a  hoi-se  valued  at  forty-five  dullars  ;  while  another,  who  knowingly 
bought  a  stolen  horse  valued  at  two  hundred  dollars,  was  sentenced 

*  The*  Committee  on  Publication  regret  to  annouace  tlmt,  owing  to  the  Bicknew 
of  fit-'vtnil  members  of  \m  family  since  tho  adjotirnmeat  of  llie  congrests— inthe 
nvic  of  one  of  whom  the  dli^rrv^e  hud  u  fjitnl  tcrminntum^Br  Wolff  has  not  b<*cti 
atjle  to  put  his  ^>Qi>er  into  n  form  in  which  he  feels  willing  to  submit  it  to  the  public. 
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six  years.  In  reference  to  pardons,  he  said  that  it  often  happened 
that  the  most  nn  worthy  obtained  them.  But  it  was  quite  different 
in  the  institution  over  which  he  now  presided.  It  was  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  directors  who  dared  to  do  right,  and  who 
released  only  those  M'honi  they  knew  to  be  deserving  and  worthy. 
None  knew  so  well  who  deserved  a  continuation  of  punishment, 
and  who  were  worthy  of  pardon,  as  a  competent  and  upright  board 
of  directors  or  guardians  ;  and  he  was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Brockway. 

Mr.  PiEKCE,  of  Massachusetts,  referring  to  the  paper  of  Judge 
Pitman,  said  that  in  his  state  there  was  great  inequality  in  the 
sentences.  Some  time  since  a  man  was  sentenced  to  their  state 
prison  a  year  and  a  half  for  killing  his  wife:  if  he  had  stolen 
$1,000  in  five-twenty  bonds,  he  would  liave  got  three  years. 

Gov.  Haines,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  The  difficulty  in  solving  this 
question  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  general  rule  for  terms  of  sen- 
tence can  be  established.  Intent  is  the  gist  of  crime.  Tlie  degree 
of  guilt  and  the  extent  of  punishment  must  depend  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  accused.  The  record  will  not  always,  nor  generally, 
show  what  sentence  should  be  pronounced.  To  determine  the 
justice  of  it,  we  must  look  at  the  facts  of  each  case,  and  the  motive 
which  induced  the  crime.  For  example,  I  knew  of  a  man  who 
was  convicted  of  murder,  and  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  five  years  ; 
and  of  another  who  was  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to 
kill,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  same  prison  for  ten  years.  Now, 
what  was  the  difference  ?  The  record  does  not  tell.  It  was,  that 
the  one  had  no  intent  to  kill,  but  he  committed  an  unlawful  act 
against  the  peace  of  the  state,  the  probable  consequence  of  which 
was  bloodshed.  Death  ensued,  and  that  the  law  defines  to  be 
murder  in  the  second  degree.  The  other  committed  a  violent 
assault  with  the  design  to  kill,  and,  although  death  did  not  ensue, 
he  was  guilty  of  the  greater  crime,  and  hence  the  severer  punish- 
ment. I  know  of  another  instance,  in  which  a  man  was  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison  for  burglary  for  five  years ;  and  of  another,  for 
the  same  term  and  by  the  same  court,  for  manslaughter.  In  the 
one  case  the  convict,  with  premeditation  and  felonious  design, 
broke  and  entered  a  dwelling-house  by  night.  In  the  other,  the 
man,  under  great  provocation  in  the  heat  of  blood,  but  without 
any  intent  to  kill,  gave  the  fatal  blow.  The  difference  is  mani- 
festly in  the  intent. 
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So  much  k  to  be  left  to  tlie  discretion  of  tlie  court  that  th©  roni- 
edy  will  be  found  in  liftving,  not  only  legiil  lore,  but  good  common 
sense,  sound  judgment  and  a  pliilanthropic  heart  upon  the  bench. 
In  New  Jersey  the  presiding  judge  has,  as  associates,  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  conmion  pleas,  who  have  an  equal  voice  with  him. 
But  he  must  act  upon  his  own  judgroent,  and  the  public  hold  him 
respouaible  for  his  action, 

Mr.  T.  J,  BioiiAAi,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  the  only  examples  of 
indeterminate  sentences  they  had,  or  were  likely  to  have,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, were  of  those  comraitted  to  the  Jiou3e  of  refuge.  Their 
a'iniiual  code  was  revised  in  1861.  Formerly  they  had  a  max- 
imum and  minimum  ;  under  the  revised  code  they  had  amaxinMim, 
not  a  minimum  in  any  case.  Within  a  month,  in  Pittsburgh,  tliero 
was  a  man  sentenced  to  the  peuitentiary,  with  the  general  appro* 
batiou  of  the  community,  for  24  years,  for  simply  attempting  to 
rob  a  clerk  of  a  manufacturing  establishment.  About  mid-day 
the  clerk  was  passing  from  the  bank  with  twelve  or  fifteen  thous- 
and dollars  to  pay  the  hands.  lie  had  been  watdied,  and  waa 
knocked  down  on  one  of  the  public  streets,  He  believed  the  rob- 
ber did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  pouch  containing  the  money, 
but  he  was  followed  and  arrested  within  half  an  hour.  There 
were  two  or  three  indictments  against  him  for  assault  and  battery, 
and  the  judge,  witli  the  sanction  of  the  community,  sentenced  him 
for  24  years,  on  the  three  indictments.  If  you  were  to  take  the 
record  on  the  ftice  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  for  simple  assault  and 
battery,  the  man  had  been  sentenced  for  24  years,  and  it  would 
present  a  very  awkward  look  He  thought  that  whetlier  any 
practical  limit  could  bo  fixed,  other  than  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  trying  the  case,  was  very  questionable. 

Hon.  E.  G.  Harlow,  of  Maine,  thought  that  political  influence 
in  judicial  appointments  w^as  of  evil  tendency,  and  shouldj  if  pos- 
sible, be  discarded. 

Gov.  Baker,  of  Indiana,  thought  that  when  we  should  reach 
the  true  idea  of  prisons,  we  would  have  indeterminate  sentences, 
but  tliat  that  reform  was  in  the  distant  future,  fi>r,  before  it  could 
be  efiected,  we  must  educate  the  public  up  to  it.  He  thought  a 
jury  fresh  from  the  people  better  qualified  to  dispense  justice,  aa 
far  as  punishment  was  concerned,  than  a  man  upon  the  bench. 
They  had  gone  so  far  in  Indiana  as  to  permit  the  jury  to  say 
whether  a  man  should  have  capital  punishment  or  a  sentent-o  to 
the  penitentiary,     lie  thought  well  of  that  plan.      If  the  gover- 
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nor  was  requested  to  pardon  a  man,  he  thought  there  onght  to  b 
a  convocation  of  the  board  of  directora  and  the  executive,  wb 
BhouUl  examine  and  see  what  the  man's  antecedents  were.  H 
would  liave  a  brief  record  made  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  so  that,  i 
an  application  for  pardon,  something  might  be  known  in  regard  1 
the  evidence.  He  favored  a  system  of  paroles,  putting  the  ma 
on  his  good  beliavior,  and  if  he  did  well,  then  pardon  him.  Thei 
was  a  class  of  individuals,  "  bummers,"  if  he  might  use  the  tern 
who,  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  assault  and  battery,  were  fine 
from  one  hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred  dollars,  and  confine 
from  two  to  six  months  in  the  county  jail.  Almost  all  the  count 
officer  asked  the  governor  to  remit  the  fine,  but,  instead  of  remi 
ting  it  merely  because  he  was  asked  to  do  so,  each  case  ought  1 
be  governed  by  the  prisoner's  good  behavior. 

Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  that  as  regarc 
indeterminate  sentences,  he  supposed  they  felt  as  if  there  was  dangi 
in  putting  sentences  into  the  hands  of  those  inspectors,  or  guar 
ians  of  state  charities,  or  whatever  they  were  called  ;  but  1 
thouglit  the  subject  worthy  of  careful  thought.  The  whole  inr 
ter  had  been  under  consideration  in  his  state,  and  the  mode  th< 
had  adopted  was  substantially  the  system  recommended  I 
Mr.  Brockway.  It  should  be  understood  that  it  was  not  mere 
theoretical  with  them,  but  had  been  tried  and  found  practicabl 
The  state  board  of  charities  had  the  power  of  granting  paroles 
the  prisoners  confined  at  the  state  farm,  or  at  the  house  of  corre 
tion.  For  instance,  if  a  man  was  sentenced  to  the  state  farm  < 
work -house  for  a  period  of  (say)  tliree  yeare,  the  board  of  sta 
II     .  charities  kept  the  run  of  him,  and  if  he  was  a  person   in    the 

judgment  suitable  to  be  released,  lie  was  released,  with  the  iinde 
standing  that  if  he  did  not  lienor  his  parole,  he  would  bereturne 

Question  by  a  member :  I  understand  that  this  is  authorizir 
indeterminate  sentences ;  that  is,  that  the  subsequent  conduct  i 
the  man  shall  be  the  criterion  by  which  his  term  of  sentence 
determined.    I  doubt  whether  Rhode  Island  has  adopted  this  pla 

Mr.  Woodbury  :   The  character  of  the  crime  and  the   subs 
quent  conduct  are  taken  into  consideration.     The  criminal  is  fii 
sentenced  for  a  determinate  time ;  but  if,  during  that  period, 
shows  that  he  has  reformed,  or  that  the  sentence  is  more   th 
commensurate  with  the  crime,  the  board  take  such  measures 
they  think  best. 
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Q«es.tion  by  a  raember  :  1  wonld  ask  whetlicr  tlie  board  can 
contiiuie  the  term  beyond  the  liiiiit,  if  they  sbould  tlinik  it  necesr 
6ar  J  ? 

Mr.  Woodbury  :  I  tliink  not  ;  the  objection  wbicli  Beerns  to  be 
strongest  in  tlie  mitjd  of  the  gentloinan  on  iny  left  is,  tlmt  the 
By  stem  tleseribed  interferes  with  j)enso!iaI  liberty  in  some  wav. 
There  is  no  state  in  wliich  personal  lilierty  h  gunrded  witli  more 
jealonsy  tlmn  in  Rhode  Ir^hind,  where  we  have  f<mnd  the  system 
to  bn  in  perfect  IiRrraony  with  our  institutions. 

Rev,  D.  A.  SnKPARD,  ebaplain  of  the  Anbnrn  state  prison,  Kew 
York,  said  he  wished  to  ulltule  to  the  pmiishment  which  Dr.  Wolft* 
had  80  emphatieally  condemned  —  the  dark  celL  As  every  other 
kind  of  piinishinent  luid  been  taken  away  from  them,  they  had  to 
pnnisli  by  putting  men  in  the  dark  cell  ;  but  their  experience  was 
the  same  as  the  doetor's.  It  did  not  subdue ;  it  enervated  tlie 
TOonil,  mental  and  physical  powers;  and  9omethtii<5  else  should  be 
Bubstimted^for  punishment  must  beliad.  He  said  that  at  Auburn 
the  prisoners  had  li^^ht  after  the  honr^  of  labor.  They  bad  a  large 
library  J  taking  in  a  wide  range  of  reading.  When  the  evenings 
came  so  early  that  the  men  litid  to  be  shut  up  between  five  anci 
BIX  oYdock,  they  needed  two  houi-s  at  least  of  light  for  reading, 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  renniin  in  their  cells  wholly  nnoccu- 
pied. 

Rev.  A.  M.  SotifHDNMAKER,  fhaplain  of  Sing  Sing  prison^  New 
York,  thought  that,  aojong  all  tlie  points  that  had  been  touched 
npon,  tliere  were  none  more  important  than  those  presented  by 
Br.  Wolff.  lie  said  that  Ins  experience  led  him  to  concur  in 
opinion  with  hie  colleague.  He  would  like  to  mention  a  point 
wlui'b  his  colleague  did  not  touch  upon,  and  that  was  the  import- 
ance of  increasing  the  facilities  for  leHer  communicatiun.  In  his 
last  year's  report  to  the  iiispcctors  lie  urged,  instead  of  )H»rnutting 
convicts  to  write  once  in  three  months,  to  allow  them  to  write 
once  in  two  months,  or  oftener,  if  their  conduct  was  such  as  to 
merit  t!ie  privilege.  He  was  satish'ed  that  there  was  a  great 
influence  for  good  exerted  upon  prisoners  by  letters  from  their 
parents,  wives,  sisters,  brothers  and  children — beautiful  letters 
often.  He  knew  tlmt  their  effect  was  excellent.  He  favored 
female  eo-la]>orers  in  reformatory  work.  They  exerted  a  hapjiy 
and  beneficial  influence  on  the  prisonerd  wlio,  as  a  consequence, 
often  left  the  prison  better  men. 
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much  interested,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  point  before  the  con- 
gressj  he  would  mention  the  fuet  that  their  eella  were  about  throe 
and  a  half  fer^t  wide,  with  perhaps  ten  feet  between  the  cell  doorg 
and  tlie  oater  wall,  and  there  were  t20  in  alh  Six  or  eight  yeara 
ago  the  question  eame  up  of  gi^^ing  the  prisoners  more  light,  and 
the  governor  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  pruprietj  of  phicing  a  gas-  burner  near  eaeh  door.  lie  believed 
tliat  they  reported  that  &o  many  gaa-bui*nera  would  eonaume  the 
oxygen  to  an  extent  tiiat  would  be  injurious  to  the  prii^oner^,  and 
accordingly  the  governor  ordered  candles  to  he  used.  They  were 
used  for  some  3'eai-95  but  now  candles  were  banished  irom  the  eellSj 
and  the  grating,  which  consists  of  iron  bars  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  cast  a  shade  on  the  book,  and  lie  found  tliat  some  of  t!ie 
young  men  were  growing  blind,  and  others  had  given  up  reading 
altogether.  He  had  snggested  to  the  authorities  to  make  a  change. 
He  asked  whether  having  so  many  gas-burners  over  the  cell  doors 
would  consume  so  much  oxygen  as  to  he  injurious?  With  regard 
to  rations,  he  inquired  whether  it  was  the  better  way  to  have  the 
prisonei's  receive  their  meals  in  the  cells,  or  at  a  common  table. 
He  said  that  some  ate  more  heartily  than  otiier?,  and  those  in 
charge,  not  wishing  to  have  any  food  wasted,  had  reduced  the 
rations,  so  that  some  of  the  prisoners  complain  of  being  liungryj 
and  of  lying  awake  at  night  because  of  it.  He  thought  this  an 
important  point. 

Dr.  Wolff,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman's  question,  said:  I  would 
say,  if  the  ventilation  of  the  prison  is  good,  there  is  no  danger 
of  consuming  the  oxygen  of  tiie  atmosphere  by  placing  a  gas- 
burner  in  each  cell  As  to  rations,  give  the  prisoner  as  much  as 
he  can  eat;  and  if  one  wants  more  bread  or  other  kind  of  food, 
do  not  restrict  him,  Tlu^re  i.s  an  idea  prevaiHng  tliat  prisoners 
have  no  rights.  I  say  that  wc  have  no  right  to  imprison  a  tuan 
and  let  liim  say,  **  I  am  hungry  ;"  it  is  against  the  law  of  God  and 
the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  centnry. 

Rev.  W.  W.  CtTRRT,  of  Indiana:  Please  give  us  your  experience 
on  feeding  the  prisoners  in  their  cells. 

Dr.  Wolff  :  Our  prisoners  work  on  the  congregate  system,  work- 
ing together  and  eating  together.     I  think  our  plan  ishumaniziBg. 

Mr.  0-  W,  Mendenu  ALL,  of  Ohio,  said  that  gasdights  were  placed 
in  every  cell  in  tlie  Ohio  state  prison  fourteen  years  ago,  without 
any  had  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  with  a  marked 
good  effect  upon  their  conduct. 
59 
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Ilev.  B.  0.  Cbawfobd,  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  of  Michigan, 
aaid  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  position  of  the  prison.  Their 
prison  stood  east  and  west,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  prisoners  had 
sunlight  only  on  one  side,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  very  marked. 
If  one  went  to  the  south  side,  he  would  find  that  the  men  tliere 
had  a  taste  for  fitting  up  their  cells,  and  trying  to  make  them  look 
neat  and  tidy ;  on  the  north  side  the  case  was  different.  If  the 
prison  stood  north  and  south,  it  would  equalize  the  sunlight  on 
both  sides.  The  prisoners  were  furnished  from  the  first  of  October 
to  the  first  of  April  with  candle-light  to  read  by.  They  had  a 
library,  and  the  men  read  a  great  deal.  They  ate  at  a  common 
table,  and  their  food  was  good  and  abundant.  They  had  abolished 
tin,  and  substituted  good  crockery.  It  made  a  great  improvement, 
not  only  in  the  appearance  of  things,  but  in  the  feelings  of  the 
men.    It  tended  to  develop  and  strengthen  then:  self-respect. 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  that  facts  had  been  asked  for. 
He  would  state  that  in  the  English  prisons  every  cell  was  snp^ 
plied  with  a  gas-burner,  and  no  inconvenience  was  felt  from  it  aa 
respects  the  undue  consumption  of  oxygen. 

Gen.  Nelson  Viall,  warden  of  the  state  prison  of  Rhode  Island^ 
said  that  two  years  ago  they  introduced  gas,  and  they  had  experienced 
no  diflSculty  from  the  consumption  of  the  oxygen,  or  from  pria- 
oners  interfering  with  the  gas,  though  they  might  do  it  easily,  and 
the  oflicers  found  the  conduct  of  the  men  improved.  The  men 
were  allowed  to  use  it  until  half-past  eight  o'clock.  In  the  evening 
they  had  schools  for  the  young  men  who  did  not  know  how  to 
read  and  write. 

Question  by  a  member :  Have  you  a  school-master  ? 

Gen.  Viall:  No  ;  we  select  an  officer,  who  is  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices by  the  authorities.  We  have  never  had  an  instance  in  our 
school  of  the  rules  being  violated.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  in- 
crease the  school  facilities  of  the  prison.  Speaking  of  the  dark- 
cell  punishment,  he  said  that  confinement  for  days  in  a  dark  cell 
was  a  thing  not  known  in  his  prison  ;  twenty-four  hours  were  a 
long  time.  They  approached  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  possible  to 
reason  with  him,  and  he  rarely  remained  a  full  day.  He  yielded, 
retunied  to  his  labor,  and  took  hold  well. 

Ques.  What  is  the  average  length  of  time  that  convicts  remain 
in  the  dark  cell ) 

Gen.  Viall:  It  does  not  exceed  four  hours. 
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Ines*  Do  you  make  use  of  manacles  f 

[en,  ViALL :   We   liad  one  case  in    wliich   we  did,  where  a 

Ictory  prisoner  Btnick  an  officer  down. 

iv,  R*  8*  HeiskiXj  a  director  of  the  Soothern  Indiana  etate 
[)n,  said  that  their  warden,  colonel  Sehuler,  was  the  right  man 
jie  right  place.  lie  made  greater  use  of  moral  than  coercive 
icies.  He  gave  the  prisoners  certain  privileges;  for  instance, 
privilege  of  writing  to  their  families  and  frienda  as  often  a6 
f  pleased,  if  their  conduct  merited  it  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
bvict  was  Bent  out  to  the  stable  with  a  bed-tick  to  fill  it  with 
W ;  in  going  oat,  he  got  hold  of  a  suit  of  citizen  clotlies,  put 
b  on,  and  escaped.     In  about  ten  days  he  carae  back  of  bis 

I  accordjaud  told  colonel  S.  that  in  half  an  hour  after  leaving 
rould  have  given  the  world  to  be  back  in  tlie  prison.  He  said 
Ifelt  guilty  in  having  betrayed  the  colonel's  confidence, 
iher  instance  :  they  had  a  fire  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  wings, 
colonel  Sclmler  turned  out  a  hundred  men,  who  went  outside 
Le  wall,  on  a  dark  night,  and,  sir,  not  a  single  man  was  miss- 

and  all  could  have  escaped  if  t!iey  had  felt  disposed  to  do  so, 
liaid  they  had  no  dark  cell  and  no  cat ;  tiiey  occasionally  put 

II  and  chain  on  a  prisoner,  hut  it  was  only  for  a  short  time, 
Lionel  R.  Burr,  warden  of  the  state  prison  of  Ohio,  siiid  that 
lie  Ohio  penitentiary  they  had  1110  celk,  and  a  gas-burner  in 
Nr  cell.    The  burners  were  lighted  when  the  men  went  into  their 
^  and  they  burned  until  eight  o'clock,  when  a  bell  struck  and 

man  turned  off  his  gas  and  went  to  bed.  They  had  a 
iUB  for  a  library  for  some  years,  but  tliree  years  ago  tlie  legia- 
appropriated  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  ]%>t 
r  they  appropriated  8l,0fJ0  more,  and  all  had  been  expended 
Imt  purpose,  giving  us  some  two  or  three  tbousaiid  volumes. 
Tise  of  this  library  and  the  gas-lights  were  made  privileges  or 
fbrds  for  good  conduct,  and  if  a  prisoner  violated  a  rule  of  tlie 
Ti,  he  lost  the  use  of  tliem  for  a  time. 

ley  had  a  common  dining  room,  in  which  the  men  were  all 
at  table.  They  had  a  superintendent  of  the  kitchen  and 
room,  whoso  business  it  was  to  direct  the  placing  of  the 
lers  at  the  tables,  and  to  see  that  the  foud  was  not  only  pre- 
as  it  should  be,  but  properly  distributed ;  and  bis  instruct 
were  to  pnt  on  the  table  always  as  muvh  food  as  tlie  men 
1  consume*   The  large,  strong  men,  who  performed  heavy  labor, 
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of  course  required  more  than  Bmall  men  at  lighter  work ;  and 
men  were  aiTanged  at  the  tables  accordingly. 
Convention  adjourned  until  3  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  congress  re-assembled  at  3  o'clock. 

Dr.  "Wines  read  a  paper  on  the  Capitalists  of  Crime,  by  En 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  England. 

For  Mr.  Hill's  paper,  see  page  110. 

Kev.  A.  G.  Byers,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board  of  state  chtril 
read  a  paper  on  District  Prisons  under  State  Control  for  Pen 
convicted  of  minor  Offences. 

For  Mr.  Byers's  paper,  see  page  219. 

Dr.  Wolff  asked  Mr.  Byers  what  kind  of  labor  he  would  ti 
cate  for  those  prisoners  ? 

Mr.  Byers  :  Farm  work  and  trades. 

Dr.  Wolff  :  Would  you  have  them  learn  part  of  a  trade,  i 
the  contract  system,  or  a  whole  trade  I 

Mr.  Byers  :  I  would  have  each  prisoner  learn  a  complete 

Dr.  Wolff:  How  about  the  contractors? 

Mr.  Byers  :  I  would  not  have  a  contractor  within  gnn-dbil 
such  a  reformatory. 

Hon.  B.  C.  HoBBS,  of  Indiana,  said  that  in  a  reformatory  prtf^ 
order  to  discipline  the  will,  the  judgment  and  the  conscience 
brought  into  harmony  with  each  other.  A  boy  was  perveift 
people  said,  "his  will  must  be  broken;'*  so  they  cmsM 
down,  and  made  a  very  slave  of  him ;  and  after  his  wiB 
broken  in  this  way,  he  became  sullen,  abject,  debased.  For' 
yon  crushed  his  will,  you  destroyed  his  manhood  and  his  ccmsrifl 
he  then  obeyed  the  law  for  wrath's  sake,  but  said  within 
"  When  I  have  paid  my  debt  to  the  law,  I  will  be  free  •n'' 
my  revenge  upon  those  who  have  been  over  me."  His  Iw*'! 
thirsting  for  that  time.  Instead  of  breaking  down  and 
his  will  and  causing  his  entire  manhood  to  die  ont  widiii 
you  should  train  him,  and  direct  every  thing  in  harmony 
better  judgment  —  his  judgment  enlightened  by  yonr  i 
tions — so  that  it  would  become  a  pleasure  to  him,  voi 
highest  ambition,  to  do  right  for  right's  sake ;  and  thus  yoi 
get  at  his  conscience.  Then  he  would  stand  np  to  his  voiij 
by  day,  and  would  say,  "  I  was  sent  here  justly,  and  I  •» 
to  pay  the  proper  penalty  for  my  crime."  When  you  thitf 
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rillj  ju  Jgment  and  conscience  into  harmony,  you  would  ele- 
vate the  man. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  this  was  a  subject 

which  they  might  well  diseuas  earnestly,  for  it  concerned  every  one 

that  had  any  thing  to  do,  either  with  javenile  crime  or  crimes  of  a 

larger  growth.     The  gentleman  wlio  had  read  the  very  able  paper 

»on  houses  of  discipline  had  said  that  juveniles  should  not  go  forth 

until  they  were  completely  Tuasters  of  a  trade,  and   able  to  com- 

oete  with  outsiders  in  it.     He  thought  that  %vhen  they  put  them 

■t  a  trade,  they  should  teach  them  t!ie  whole  of  it,  and  not,  as  was 

^me  case  in  some  institutions,  just  to  peg  on  the  bottom  of  a  boot, 

or  to  make  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  or  some  single  part  of  a  bar- 

aess.     He  believed  that  every  body  should  learn  to  work ;  it  did 

Kot  make  bo  much  difference  what  they  worked  at,  only  that  they 

forked.     Somebody  asked  once  what  was  the  original  sin,  and 

:he  reply  was   "  laziness."     People  Baid   that  work   was   second 

filatnre.     He  claimed  that  it  was  more.     When  you  taught  a  man 

<y  move  along  and  muve  in  the  right  direction,  yuu  taught  him  a 

^Bsson  that  he  would  never  forget.     If  you  taught  him   to  keep 

■bnstantly  employed,  not  however  as  a  mere  machine,  you  would 

^Ciake  a  laborer  of  him  ;  and  constant  labor  was  one  of  God's 

rfQethods  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.     He  had  great  faith 

^  the  power  of  education.     Going  to  eunday  school  and  to  day 

^hool  had  been  the  means  of  saving  tliousands  of  boys.     He  said 

^  city  missionary  saw  a  boy  fishing,  and  said   to  him  :  **My  boy, 

^011  are  breaking  the  sabbath.'*-     Said   he,   **  No,  I   am  not,  for  I 

xave  not  had  a  bite  yet."     He  thought  if  he  did  not  get  any  fish, 

^^  e  had  not  broken   the  Babhath.     So  we  eduf^atcd  our  boys  by 

^aching  them  nothing.     A  man  told  hirn  the  other  da}'  of  a  boy 

wbo  had  gone  far  away  from  home,  who  wrote  to  his  mother : 

Mother,  when  you  taught  me  to  sew,  you  taught  nie  soTuetliing 

lat  has  been  a  very  great  blessing  to  me.     Wliy,  I  could  not  live 

lit  here  in  Alaska  if  I  had  not  learned  to  sew  ;  it  has  been  a  com- 

•rt  and  a  blessing  to  me.*' 

[  Mr,  Talcoit,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  that  they  had  utterly  fli?- 
rded  dark  cells  in  tlie  Providence  reform  school  for  a  long  time, 
jtore  than  twenty  ye^m  ago  he  thought  it  was  the  worst  kind  of 
mishment  used.  Wlien  in  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  twenty- 
be  years  ago.  he  said  to  the  warden,  *'  Do  nut  compel  me  ever  to 
lilt  up  a  man  in  a  dark  cell  to  punish  him  ;  let  me  give  him  a 
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place  where  he  can  work  by  himself,  eat  and  sleep  al< 
a  book  or  bible,  and  I  have  no  fears."  The  wai'den  c 
have  such  a  place;  and  when  a  man  would  not  aubmi 
of  the  prison  he  was  sent  there,  and  he  had  yet  to 
who,  with  a  little  time,  would  not  come  to  the  re 
punishment  did  not  wear  and  worry  the  man's  feelin. 
brought  him  to  a  wholesome  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that,  in  order 
question  to  a  point,  he  would  offer  a  resolution,  as  fo 
JSesohed^  That  the  district  prisons  described  in 
Mr.  Byers,  intermediate  between  the  state  prison  am 
jail,  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete  prison  system 
opinion  of  this  congress,  such  district  prisons  ought  to  1 
in  all  the  states  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

He  thought  that  this  expressed  the  ideas  of  those 
lowed  the  paper  in  discussion.  As  we  had  a  nun 
where  such  institutions  did  not  exist,  and  where  effi 
made  to  induce  an  improvement  upon  the  county  jail 
that  such  a  resolution  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  might 
in  those  states.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  establish]: 
prisons  everywhere  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  pra 
of  the  prison  system. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  business  commit 

Mr.  Henby  Cobdikr,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  ] 
up  to  January  last,  superintendent  of  the  state  priao 
sin,  and  consequently  was  more  or  less  familiar  with 
ment  of  such  institutions.  Within  the  last  six  or  &< 
he  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  -w 
Pennsylvania.  There  was  a  great  difference  betwe 
the  convicts  of  a  state  prison,  and  managing  and  g 
inmates  of  such  institutions  as  those  described  iz 
paper.  His  present  institution  was  in  an  inchoa 
They  had  one  wing  with  178  inmates,  who  arc  at  pr€ 
in  helping  to  complete  the  building.  The  queeti 
"How  are  these  inmates  to  be  employed  after  th 
finished.''  He  had  thought  it  over  and  over  agair 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion.  Of  course,  it  w 
believed,  not  alone  by  the  unintelligent,  but  also  by  tJ 
that  those  prisons  were  best  that  paid  best;  there 
be  necessary  for  every  prison  manager  to  make  his  i 
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else  he  would  be  pronounced  a  failure.     It  would  also  be  iieccea- 

aary  to  introduce  trades  and  uianutactures,  and  in  order  to  make 
these  paj,  it  was  ueccessary  to  employ  all  the  modern  machinery 
and  imj)rovements,  so  that  they  eould  get  tlie  same  amount  of 
labor  and  of  tlie  same  kind,  that  private  individuak,  companies 
and  firms  did  outside.  The  result  was  that  the  inmates  of  our 
priftoiia  were  turned  into  maddnes. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Broekway  was  considered  one  of  tlie  most 
Buceesaful  prison  BUperintendeiits  in  tlie  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  and  ho  would  a^k  him  to  answer,  couBcientiously, 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  employing  his  prisoners  thus!  He 
thought  he  would  answer  Tio.  He  would  ask  wlietlier  the  highest 
moral  results  were  acliieved,  when  we  aimed  at  and  attained  the 
highest  possible  finan<.*ial  results?  When  the  men  were  discharged, 
they  had  nothing  but  a  part  of  a  trade,  and  they  would  naturally 
he  drawn  into  their  old  ways  of  living,  and  probably  commit 
Bonie  crime  as  before, 

Dr,  Wolff,  of  New  York,  thought  that,  before  the  congresa 
adjourned,  they  should  take  a  decided  step  as  to  what  to  do  with 
convict  labor,  and  by  all  means  not  let  it  out  to  contractoi*s.  Of 
all  the  evils  they  had  to  contend  with  in  New  York,  the  contract 
systeni  of  labor. was  the  greatest.  It  obstructed  discipline,  de- 
graded labor,  was  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  state, 
and  was  a  fornddable  impediment  to  reformation. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Harlow,  of  Maiue^  offered  the  following  resolution: 
Resolved^  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  congress,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  classes  of  prisons,  the  paramount  object  shunld  be 
moral  and  religious  improrementj  and  that  this  is  compatible  with 
industry  on  the  i^art  of  t1ie  prisoners  and  economy  on  the  part  of 
its  officers;  that  the  desire  to  make  a  prison  a  source  of  revenue, 
or  even  self-sustaining,  should  never  be  allowed  to  supersede  those 
more  important  and  ever-to-be-remembered  objects  —  moral  and 
religious  improvement. 

Ri^ferred  to  business  committee. 

The  last  half-hour  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
questions  h:mded  in  by  members,  and  the  giving  of  short  answers 
to  the  same. 

Question :  Is  the  nomination  of  prison  boards  by  the  executive 
and  their  coufirmation  by  the  senate  the  best  mode  of  appointmenti 

Dr,  WixES  would  answer  by  stating  what  had  been  done  in  Nfi^^ 
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York.  Id  anticipation  of  the  constitutional  convention,  held  in  1867, 
the  New  York  prison  association  appointed  a  committee,  of  whom 
Gov.  Hoffman,  Dr.  Lieber  and  other  distinguished  and  able  gentle- 
men were  members,  to  prepare  an  article  to  be  submitted  to  that  con- 
vention for  incorporation  into  the  amended  constitution.  The  article 
prepared  by  the  committee  substantially  embodied  the  following  pro- 
positions :  The  appointment  of  a  board  of  five  prison  managers  for 
the  state,  to  serve  for  ten  years;  one  member  to  go  out  every  two 
years,  and  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  place.  This  board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  tlie  governor  and  senate,  and  to 
serve  without  compensation,  but  to  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shonld 
be  a  salaried  officer,  and  be  at  the  head  of  a  prison  bureau.  The 
board  of  managers  to  appoint  the  four  principal  officers  in  the 
prison,  namely,  the  warden,  chaplain,  physician,  and  clerk.  Theae 
officera  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  not  to  be  remov- 
able otherwise  than  for  cause  stated  in  writing  and  after  a  fair 
hearing.  The  subordinate  officers  —  the  police  force  of  the  prison 
—  to  be  appointed  by  the  warden,  and  removable  at  his  pleasnre, 
subject,  of  course,  to  his  responsibility  to  the  board.  The  article 
was  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  incorporated  into  the  con- 
stitution; but,  unfortunately,  when  the  constitution  was  siio- 
mitted  to  the  people,  the  whole  thing  was  rejected,  and  the  prison 
article  fell  with  the  rest.  But  it  w^as  revived  last  winter  in  the 
legislature,  as  a  special  amendment.  The  senate  adopted  it  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  but  it  failed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  lower  house. 
The  effort  will  be  renewed  the  coming  winter,  and  he  thought 
.  that  article  would  yet  find  a  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  state. 

Gov.  Baker  said  that  he  would  have  the  supreme  judges  mjike 
out  a  select  list  from  among  the  eminent  men  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  state,  and  he  would  then  require  the  governor  to 
make  his  selection  from  the  list,  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for 
its  confirmation.  He  thought  this  could  be  done  without  mixing 
up  with  politics. 

Question :  Is  the  imposition  of  fines  proper,  especially  npon 
children ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  should  the  fine  not  be  upon  the 
parent  instead  of  the  child  ? 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  fines  were  generally 
unequal.  If  the  fine  was  upon  the  child,  he  had  no  property  and 
no  means  of  paying  it.  Whenever  the  fine  was  imposed  upon  the 
parent,  it  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  imprison  the 
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parent  instead  of  the  child,  for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten^  he  waa 
responsible  for  the  cniues  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Harlow,  of  Maine,  said  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  a  person  should  answer  for  the  crimes  of  rela- 
tivesj  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  cvei;y  age  and  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man. 

Mr.  Brockway,  of  Michigan,  said  that  onr  system  of  fines,  in  effect, 
licensed  crime,  and  the  fines  came  out  of  the  relatives.  Last  week 
a  woman  came  to  his  prison  and  paid  twenty-five  dollai-s,  for  the 
fourth  time,  as  a  line  for  her  son.  He  said  to  her,  *'  Why  do  you 
do  this  ?"  *^And  shure,  sir,"  said  she,  '*  if  I  don't  do  it,  he  will  kill 
nic  when  he  comes  home." 

Kev.  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  wished  to  say  that  tlie  poor  man, 
for  drnnkenness,  or  some  petty  offence,  w*cnt  into  the  prison,  and 
sutFei'ed  not  only  the  penalty  of  his  drnnkennesSj  hut  the  penalty 
of  not  heing  rich  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Question:  Should  there  not  be  a  teacher  of  technical  scieneCi 
as  well  as  of  the  common  branches,  in  a  state  prison  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Alexander,  of  St,  Lonis,  said  that  prisoners  were 
supported  at  the  public  expense,  and  it  wjis  not  the  duty  of  our  legis- 
latures to  give  them  any  more  than  that  amount  of  education 
which  every  poor  man  was  able  to  give  his  children. 

Mr.  HoBBS,  of  Indiana,  said  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  men  and  children  ;  children  would  take  in  knowledge  lE 
elementary  fonn=?.  He  ehiiined  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
knowledge  to  impart  to  men,  not  taught  in  the  common  scliouls, 

Dr,  Wines,  of  New  York,  thoni^ht  that  the  regular  schoolmaster 
should  be  a  man  capable  of  imparting  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  prisoners. 

Dr.  Wolff  was  sure  that,  if  you  were  to  go  to  a  pri:?oner  and 
talk  about  teaeliing  liim  science,  he  would  say/*  Get  out  j  I  want 
none  of  that  stuff"  He  bad  talked  to  those  men,  and  the  majority 
of  them  preferred  to  have  you  talk  abt>ut  something  they  could 
understand. 

Mr.  FotyrE,  of  Ohio,  said  tlu\t  his  experience  was  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  gentleman's.  There  were  few  scientific  books  that  had 
not  I)een  in  demand  by  our  prisoners. 

Dr.  Wines  said,  that  in  the  very  prison  represented  by  his  friend, 
Dr,  Wolff,  he  knew  of  a  convict  %vho  had  read  Dvvight's  Theology 
throngh,  and  who  showed  by  his  answers  to  questions  that  he  had 

60 
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done  60  intelligently  ;  and  in  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  more 
than  one  convict  had  read  the  whole  of  Hainboltd's  Cosmos. 

Mr.  O.  Bbewstbb,  of  Illinois,  concurred  in  the  above  views,  and 
thought  that  the  highest  truths  could  be  grasped  by  prisoners. 

Question  :  Should  not  our  juvenile  reformatories  be  endowed  so 
that  the  inmates  might  secure  that  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their 
labor  which  was  above  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  in  such  institutions 
there  were  no  proceeds  above  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 

Question :  Is  it  proper  to  admit  females  to  personal  efforts  to 
reform  males  in  our  prisons ;  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner? 

Mrs.  Ltdia  Sexton,  chaplain  of  the  Kansas  state  prison,  being 
specially  called  upon  for  an  answer,  said  :  I  presume  that  you  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  good  is  good,  come  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may.  My  motto  has  been,  and  is,  "  Send,  Lord,  by  whom  thou 
wilt  send."  I  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  penitentiary  in 
Kansas  last  January,  when  in  Illinois,  nearly  six  hundred  miles 
distant.  I  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  I  revolted 
fit  the  idea ;  my  heart  seemed  to  say  at  once,  "  No  1 "  "  Can  you 
take  the  position  of  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  Kansas  )"  was 
the  question  :  I  thought  it  impossible. 

I  studied  and  prayed  all  night  over  the  question ;  and  how  those 
poor  criminals  in  their  cells  loomed  up  before  my  mind  I  I  did  not 
sleep  a  wink,  and  before  morning  it  was  decided  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  must  go.  I  did  not  seek  the  position ;  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  at  all,  until  I  was  told  that  I  was  nominated  for  the 
place,  and  asked  if  I  would  accept  it.  Friends,  I  went  there,  and 
on  the  last  Sabbath  of  January  I  preached  my  first  sermon  to  tliat 
people.  My  text  was,  "  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  and 
I  did  the  very  best  I  could.  My  predecessor,  brother  Mitchell,  of 
the  M.  E.  church,  of  Leavenworth,  had  resigned  some  three  or  four 
months  before.  He  had  organized  a  class  of  about  twenty  mem- 
bers among  the  prisonere ;  but  when  I  went  there  the  class-book 
was  destroyed  and  the  class  broken  up.  I  have  brought  my  class- 
book  along  with  me,  by  order  of  the  directors  [the  lady  chaplain 
here  exhibited  the  book]  ;  the  number  of  names  upon  it  now  foots 
up  eighty.  Some  have  been  pardoned,  and  have  gone  out  to  min- 
gle with  society ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  some  who  have  been 
pardoned  are  trying  to  live  upright,  pious  lives.    I  have  seen  just 
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as  genuine  conversions  among  those  prisoners  as  I  ever  paw  any- 
where. I  must  tell  you  of  one  man.  When  I  went  to  the  grated 
door  of  his  cell,  and  inquired,  **  IIow  about  your  case?'*  he  said; 
"  Don't  tell  me  any  tiling  about  God  and  religion ;  I  don\  want 
to  hear  any  thing  about  them."  But  I  would  not  be  thus  repulsed. 
I  asked  him  it'  he  was  certain  that  he  would  live  always.  Ilia 
answer  was,  that  he  certainly  would  not.  I  assked^  '*  Have  yon  any  ■ 
lease  of  your  life  T  He  answered, "  I  have  not."  "  Do  you  believe 
there  k  a  God  f '  **  I  do."  "  Where  do  you  stand,  if  to-night  you 
should  close  your  eyes  in  death  t"  '*  Don't  talk  to  me  about  relig-  m 
ion,  I  am  going  to  have  revenge.  I  was  put  in  here  an  innocent 
man,  by  all  kinds  of  falsehood.  I  have  $100,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty  in  New  York,  and  they  are  trying  to  gobble  up  my  property  I 
there  by  fraud ;  don't  tell  me  any  thing  about  religion."  Only  a 
few  days  afterward  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  cell.  On  going 
there,  lie  said ;  ''  I  believe  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  was  put  here; 
I  have  thought  about  God  and  about  my  danger  of  eternal  woe, 
and  I  feel  as  if  I  would  give  all  my  property,  if  I  eouhl  only  have 
Jesus  in  my  cell  ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  want."  Not  more  ttian 
two  weeks  afterward  God  pardoned  his  sins,  and  set  his  captivo  ■ 
sou!  at  liberty.  He  said  to  me  then  :  **  I  will  never  brew  another 
gallon  of  liquor  :"  it  was  in  that  way  he  had  acquired  his  wealth. 
Said  he  :  ''  I  believe  God  sent  me  here  for  my  good,  and  that  hefl 
sent  you  here  to  call  me  to  him."  *' Mother — may  I  call  you 
mother?"  inquired  he,  "  Yes,"  said  T,  *\you  are  all  my  children, 
and  1  want  to  lead  you  all  to  that  Friend  that  stiekcth  closer  thaa 
a  brother."  Said  he :  *'  I  left  my  mother  in  Germany,  but  you 
now  seem  nearer  to  me  than  my  own  mother.  You  have  done  a 
work  for  me,  under  Almighty  God,  which  my  mother  never  did  ; 
you  have  taught  me  the  way  to  Jesus." 

Friends,  is  it  right  for  a  woman  to  use  efforts  for  tlie  reformation 
of  prisoners  ?     I  leave  you  all  to  answer. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  7i  p.  m. 

EVENING    SESSION, 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  at  TJ  p.m.,  Governor  Hayes  in  ^ 
the  chair.     Opened  with  prayer  by  Kev,  A.  D*  Mayo, 

Hon.  K.  B.  SMrrn,  of  Maine,  read  a  paper  on     The  Irish  System  | 
of  Prison  Discipline,    by  the  right  honorable  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
C.  B.,  of  Winchester,  England. 

For  Sir  Walter's  paper,  see  page  66, 
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Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  on  the  qnestion. 

How  far  is  the  Irish  Prison  System  applicable  to  American 
Prisons  ? 

For  Mr.  Sanborn's  paper,  see  page  406. 

Eev.  Thomas  K.  Fessendkn.  of  Connecticnt,  asked  whether  this 
system  had  been  adopted  in  any  state  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn  replied  that  the  Irish  system  was  a  name  that 
embodied  a  multitude  of  features.  We  had  some  of  its  elements 
in  almost  every  state.  They  had,  in  Ohio,  the  shortening  of  sen- 
tences by  good  conduct,  which  was  a  principle  of  the  Irish  system. 
He  thought  this  was  the  law  in  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  states. 
There  were  other  features  which  we  had  in  this  country.  We 
found  the  ticket-of-leave  system  in  Ireland,  and  we  had  phases  of 
it  in  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  but,  unfortunately,  the  law  had 
never  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

A  member  asked :  In  Ireland,  what  keeps  prisoners  from  tearing 
up  their  tickets-of-leave? 

Mr.  Sanborn  :  There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of,  except  the 
absurdity  of  doing  it.  Each  is  registered  in  his  police  district,  and 
if  he  does  not  report  himself  when  he  moves  out,  the  police  will 
find  him  and  he  will  be  returned  to  prison. 

Question  :  Do  they  know  how  many  come  to  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn  :  I  presume  not ;  they  know  that  a  large  number 
leave  Ireland.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  so  great  that  many- 
are  glad  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  food  enough.  You  could  not  keep 
a  ticket-of-leave  man  in  Ohio  twenty-four  hours  after  discharging 
him.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  Massachusetts  : 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  Massachusetts  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
prisoners  are  of  Irish  birth  —  the  same  material  that  the  Irish  sys- 
tem works  upon. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  St.  Louis,  here  made  some  remarks  favoring 
the  introduction  of  music  into  prisons,  as  a  means  of  elevating 
and  refining  the  prisoners. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  had  had  the  privilege,  some 
four  years  ago,  of  visiting  the  intermediate  prison  at  Smithfield,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  seeing  something  of  the  working  of  the 
Irish  prison  system.  He  met  Mr.  Organ,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  men,  and  witnessed  his  course  of  instruction.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  progress  these  men  were  making  in  education  and 
knowledge. 


Mn  Organ  called  them  op  and  asked  tlietn  qnedtiona  on  Englia 
history,  and  on  the  Uoited  States  and  other  conntrieft,  and  they 
answered  thciii  promptly,  with  a  very  great  degree  of  a€<iiiracy, 
Mr.  Organ  had  taught  them  the  elements  of  natural  philoaophj 
and  diemistry,     lie  had  in  the  seliool  room  various  cards  amT 
pictures,  which  he  used  as  a  means  of  instruction  and  illustration 
and  also  the  model  of  a  ship,  by  means  of  which  he  conveyed 
them  no  little  of  seaniaTishfp.     He  could  not  toll  how  many  su 
jects  were  dwelt  upon,  but  he  was  amazed  when  he  considen 
that  tlui  men  were  ignorant  of  all   these  things  when  they  ti 
entered  the  prison.     They  were  as  well  prepared  to  go  out  an 
take  their  places  in  society  as  tlie  majority  of  people.     Most  of 
thorn  had  learned  a  trade,  and,  when  they  went  out,  they  readily 
secured  places  wliere  they  earned  good  wages. 

Mr.  Organ  informed  him  that  at  first  it  was  almost  impossibl 
to  find  places  for  tlie  njen,  but  they  had  been  so  true  to  their  trainin, 
that  before  his  death  ho  had  more  applications  than  he  could  filL 
Atler  witnessing  at  Smithlield  what  he  had  but  imperfectly  describ- 
ed, he  was  driven  to  Lusk,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  there 
was  another  intermediate  prison,  and  when  they  had  arrived  there, 
the  gentleman  said,  *'This  is  the  prison."  He  was  astonished; 
not  a  wall,  not  a  guard  there.  Here  were  half  a  dozen  men  reap- 
ing grain;  there  were  as  many  more  binding  sheaves;  and  he 
could  not  tell  the  prisoners  from  the  overseer,  only  tlie  latter  wi 
not  workinf^  as  hard  as  the  prisoners  were.  It  was  one  of  ti 
most  remarkable  sights  he  ever  saw,  and  impressed  liim  wit!i  t 
fact  that  prisoners  were  susceptible  of  improvement  and  cultivi 
tion,  whcrj  tliose  in  charge  of  tliera  were  in  earnest  and  in  sympi 
thy  with  thetn.  It  was  no  use  to  attempt  this  system,  unless  y( 
entered  ui>on  it  €an  amove. 

Dr.  WmKs  said  that  it  was  well  known  to  those  conrersant  wi 
the  subject  that,  in  the  Irish  system,  there  were  tliree  stages:  t^ 
first,  of  separation — a  more  strictly  penal  stage;  the  second, 
assoeiated  labor,  with  progressive  classilication  —  which  might 
called  the  reformatory  stage  ;  the  third,  of  natural  training  in  whai 
was  called  the  intermediate  prison  —  a  probationary  stage,  in  whicU 
the  imprisonment  was  rather  moral  than  physical,  and  was  intend 
to  test   tlie  genuineness  of  the  refi^rmation.      But   in  all    thei 
stages,  the  education  of  the  convicts  received  earnest  attentioi 
In  the  first,  the  teacher  went  from  cell  to  cell,  giving  bis  lessor 
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In  the  second,  the  convicts  were  assembled  in  a  school  room,  which 
was  presided  over  by  a  school-master,  with  the  necessary  assistants, 
and  supplied  with  all  needful  appliances  for  instruction,  such  as 
text-books,  blackboards,  maps,  globus,  drawings,  etc.,  etc.  In  the 
third,  the  school  was  still  regularly  kept  up ;  but,  in  addition,  there 
was  a  lecturer,  who  gave  familiar  lectures  daily  in  both  the  inter- 
mediate prisons  —  one  at  Lusk,  the  other  at  Smithfield,  as  Mr. 
Ames  had  stated  —  on  useful  topics  of  various  kinds:  philosophy, 
history,  geography,  the  labor  question,  strikes,  morals,  emigration, 
etc.,  etc.  The  prison  schools,  like  the  state  schools,  were  under  the 
inspection  of  the  government  ini^pector,  and  he  visited  them  just 
as  often  as  he  did  the  others.  In  a  late  report  he  stated  that  the 
improvement  made  by  the  scholars  in  the  prison  schools  was  quite 
up  to  the  standard  in  other  schools.  Photographs  of  the  convicts 
were  taken,  both  when  they  were  committed  and  when  they  were 
dischai^ed ;  and  it  was  said  that,  not  unfrequently,  when  the  two 
pictures  of  a  convict  were  placed  side  by  side,  it  was  impossible 
to  recognize  them  as  being  of  the  same  person.  Kothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  humanizing,  refining,  elevating  effect  of  the 
discipline,  and  particularly  of  the  education  received,  than  such  a 
fact  as  this. 

Dr.  Hatoh,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Ames  whether  the  Irish  prisoners  wore  a  parti-colored  dress  ? 

Mr.  Ames  :  My  recollection  is  a  little  at  fault,  but  I  think  not. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief,  from  the  fact  that  they  are 
often  allowed  to  go  about  the  city  by  themselves,  and  I  think  that 
that  would  not  be  so  if  they  wore  a  particolored  uniform.  Even 
those  at  Lusk,  twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  were  not  unfrequently 
permitted  to  visit  the  city  unattended  by  an  official,  and  told  that 
they  might  spend  so  many  hours  away  from  the  prison.  Not  one, 
under  these  circumstances,  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  dozen 
pears,  had  escaped,  or  even  made  the  attempt  to  do  so.  On 
mch  occasions  they  were  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  their  own 
funds,  wherewith  to  make  purchases  for  themselves,  and  were  also 
intrusted  with  moneys  by  their  fellow-prisoners  to  purchase  arti- 
cles for  them.  Tlie  liberties  thus  granted  were  never  betrayed  ; 
he  trusts  thus  assumed  never  violated. 

Dr.  Hatch  said  that  no  part  of  the  proceedings  had  interested 
dm  more  than  tlie  papers  and  discussions  on  the  Irish  prison  sya- 
em,  and  he  believed  that  the  American  people  would  be  no  leas 
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interested  in  them  than  he  htfd  been*  It  occurred  to  liim  that  there 
could  bo  but  one  objection  to  the  Bjfitera  as  set  forth,  viz, :  that 
Bouieniight  be  induced  t4>get  into  a  scrape,  and  so  into  state  prison, 
to  secure  a  home  and  a  good  education.  He  did  not,  Jiowever, 
think  this  a  verj  formidable  objection,  and  he  saw  bj  their  laiigli- 
ter  that  the  audience  did  not.  No ;  instead  of  cruBliing  the  pris- 
oner, elevate  him  and  bring  out  his  manhood,  the  noblcBt  tiling 
that  God  ever  made.  With  regard  to  the  ticket-ofdeave  system,  ho 
thought  he  knew  something  about  that  j  he  had  had  some  experi- 
ence of  it  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  One  year  ago  he  let  a  boy  go 
home  to  Hartford  with  a  ticket-of-lea%^e;  a  man  said  :  "  I  will  have 
him  arrested,  he  is  a  burglar,"  Tlie  next  day  the  boy's  mother 
wrote  him  that  he  wanted  to  come  back,  but  she  had  no  money  to 
send  him.  Dr.  H,  sent  for  the  boy,  who  came  and  stayed  in  the 
reformatory  one  year,  and  tlie  piist  summer  he  had  gone  out  a  rnan. 
He  (the  boy)  said  he  intended  to  go  to  Hartfurd,  and  meant  to  get  a 
good  education.  He  had  been  su prised  to  see  with  what  fkcility 
boys  learn,  though  at  fii^t  study  was  distasteful  to  them  ;  but  once 
gi%*e  the  in  an  insight  into  wdiat  education  would  do  for  them,  get 
them  interested  in  the  work,  and  put  them  ill  a  class  where  the 
feeling  of  emulation  w^ould  come  into  play,  and  you  would  see 
them  awake  and  interested.  He  thought  the  subject  was  a  grand 
one ;  that  the  education  of  prisoner  would  commend  itself  to 
every  man  in  this  glorious  country  of  oui*8. 

Mr.  Sanboen  said  that,  in  his  paper,  he  had  otnitted  to  speak  of 
one  pointj  and  that  was  the  management  of  female  prisoners.  He 
wouldj  however,  supply  the  omission  before  the  paper  was  printed. 
The  women  confined  in  the  Irish  prisons  did  not,  on  their  discharge, 
go  to  either  of  the  intermediate  prisons,  but  to  one  or  other  of  two 
establishments  in  Dublin  —  the  one  managed  by  proteslant  ladies, 
and  the  other  by  catholic  ladies  —  where  they  went  through  a  sim- 
ilar process  of  training,  and  were  then  taken  into  employment  by 
private  persons.  This  opened  a  very  interesting  question  ;  he  saw 
a  lad\\  MrB.  Stewart,  in  the  audience,  whom  he  wanted  to  hear 
gay  something  on  the  question  of  woman's  work  among  prisoners. 
Mm*  E.  D.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  said  that  slie  wished  to  have  some 
unequivocal  expression  from  tlie  congress  in  reference  to  engag- 
ing women  in  this  reform  work.  She  said  that  some  ladies  had 
been  engaged  in  it  and  had  done  wonderful  things,  as  all  knew, 
^  As  to  the  discharged  prisoner  mentioned  by  judge  Carter,  who 
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was  refonned  through  the  faithfal  labors  of  a  lady,  Mrs.  Janney, 
he  was  now  in  Missouri,  doing  well ;  she  remembered  the  case  welL 
She  knew  another  case,  where  the  same  lady  had  Bocceeded  in 
getting  a  man  pardoned,  who  went  into  the  army  as  a  private  and 
rose  to  the  position  of  captain,  came  home,  and  became  a  good 
man,  and  was  now  in  Kansas,  prosperous  and  well  to  do.  She 
knew  many  other  cases;  one  of  a  boy  who  ran  away  from  the 
reform  school,  and  the  authorities,  being  informed  by  the  gentle- 
man with  whom  ho  was,  came  for  him  with  manacles  to  put  on 
him.  The  wife  said:  "Do  not  put  them  on  him;  you  have  a 
couple  of  other  lads  with  you;  put  him  in  charge  of  them  ;  they 
are  all  the  manacles  you  need  to  put  on  him."  They  did  so,  and 
the  boy  went  back.  "  That,"  said  she,  "  was  moral  suasion,  and 
we  want  more  of  it,  and  want  the  woman  element  in  it.  She 
thought  that  we  should  have  women  as  teachers,  as  visitors,  as 
assistant  guardians,  assistant  directors,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  T.  J.  BiGiiAM,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  that,  from  what  we 
had  seen  of  what  women  can  effect,  we  could  do  more  by  the  use 
of  that  element  than  by  almost  any  thing  else.  It  was  a  great 
element  in  tlie  Eoman  catholic  church.  The  devil  understood 
woman's  powej.  Coming  up  Fourth  street,  he  saw  a  sign  in  large 
gilt  letters,  that  they  had  female  waiters  in  there.  He  would  ven- 
ture to  say  tliat  these  were  the  places  that  prepared  your  boys  and 
girls  for  the  house  of  refuge  and  the  penitentiary.  The  impression 
had  gone  abroad  among  the  ladies  that  they  could  not  take  apart 
in  these  labors  —  that  it  was  mixing  up  with  the  woman's  rights 
question ;  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  voting. 

Mr.  Wardwell,  of  Ehode  Island,  said  he  knew  instances  whero 
men  had  learned  to  read  the  Bible  through  the  teaching  of  women. 
He  stood  a  living  witness  of  sixty-four  criminal  men  who  had 
been  influenced  by  women  to  become  better,  and  some  of  them 
had  died  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  glory.  He  felt  as  if  he  could 
lose  his  right  arm,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  the  work  of  women  in 
prisons. 

Eev.  C,  C.  FooTE,  of  Michigan,  said  that  in  the  Detroit  bonse 
of  correction  every  man  sentenced  for  ninety  days  and  over  was 
put  on  the  school  list  and  had  a  seat  in  the  school  room,  which  was 
a  very  fine  one.  They  had  an  organ,  and  they  sang  with  spirit 
and  delight.  They  frequently  sang  from  a  large  card,  and  all  had 
hymn  books.    We  had  a  lecturer,  who  was  an  old,  experienced 
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teacher,  and  lio  lectured  on  a  great  number  of  practical  and  useful 
questioiiii.  They  Irad  also  a  capital  female  teacher.  The  efiect  of  ^ 
these  schools  on  the  pupils  was  excellent. 

Mr.  P.  Caldwell,  of  Kentuckyj  did  not  believe  that  ignorance 
was  a  causo  of  crimen  or  education  a  cure  for  it.  Ignorance  and 
crime  were  not  cause  and  effect;  botli  were  eimplj  the  result  of 
the  same  cause.  Where  we  saw  crime  and  ignorance  conjoinefl,  it: 
eimplj  told  ua  that  there  was  crime-producing  influence  where 
ignorance  and  crime  were  linked  together;  but  it  might  aa  well 
be  said  that  when  we  saw  the  barometer  fall,  the  fall  was  the  cause 
of  the  rain  ;  or  that  when  the  mercury  in  the  tliermomcter  rose, 
the  rise  caused  the  Iieat.  It  was  not  true,  in  theory  or  in  fact, 
that  ignorance  was  the  cause,  or  education  the  remedy,  for  crirne. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Quinby  introduced  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
value  of  women^s  work  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions, 
which  was  referred  to  the  business  committee,  and  by  them  incor- 
porated, substantially,  into  the  declaration  of  principles,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  congress. 

Congress  adjourned  till  d  a.  m.,  to-inorrow  morning. 


TuiED  Day. 

Friday,  Oatoler  14,  1870. 

MORNINO   BE8SION. 

The  congress  met  at  9  o'clock  —  Governor  Hayks  presiding — 

and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  H,  D,  Moork,  of  Cincinnati, 

The   Business  CoMmTTEE  reported   the   ft^llowing   resolutions, 

which  had  been  previously  referred  to  thorn,  and  recommended 

their  jiassage : 

ReMfilved^  That  the  best  moral  and  reformatory  results  <>f  prison 
discipline  are  compatible  with  pecuniary  self-support,  but  that 
such  support  is  only  partially  attainable  in  juvenile  preventive 
and  retbrmatory  institutions. 

liemlved^  That  district  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  state 
prison  tmd  the  county  jail,  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete 
prison  system,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  such  district 
prisons  ought  to  bo  established  in  all  states  where  they  do  not  now 
exist 

UsHolved^  That  there  be  appointed  a  committee  of  six,  who 
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are  hereby  inBtraeted  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  in  the  Engliah  and 
other  langaages,  treating  of  the  histoiy,  government,  difloiplint, 
and  results  of  penal  and  reformatory  institntions. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr.  ALEXAin)EB,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  reading  of  papen 
be  dispensed  with  for  to-day,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  motion 
at  length. 

Br.  WiNBs,  of  New  York,  said  that  those  reasons  could  be 
readily  met,  but  he  would  not  consume  the  time  of  the  oongreoft 
by  any  rejoinder.  He  would  simply  ask  members  to  vote  the 
motion  down. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  read  a  paper,  communicated  bj 
Brother  Teliow,  superintendent  of  the  catholic  protectory,  New 
York. 

For  Mr.  Teliow's  paper,  see  page  811. 

Mr.  Coffin,  referring  to  the  remark  in  Brother  Teliows'  paper, 
that  children  of  different  religions  ought  not  to  be  mingled  in  the 
same  reformatories,  said  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  the  relig- 
ious instruction  of  the  children  in  the  Indiana  house  of  refuge ; 
for  all  they  wanted  to  teach  them  was,  "  Christ  and  him  crucified,'* 
the  simple  principles  of  Christianity  that  would  bring  them  to  tlie 
Saviour,  but  nothing  denominational. 

Mr.  FooTE,  of  Ohio,  said  that  when  a  catholic  child  was 
brought  into  their  institution  he  simply  said  to  him,  ^^  You  are  a 
bad  catholic ;  if  you  were  a  better  one,  you  would  not  be  here.** 

Mr.  Bbockwat,  of  Michigan,  had  a  catholic  in  his  prison  who 
went  into  the  sabbath  school  and  taught  a  class  of  children.  One 
day  he  was  approached  by  the  priest,  who  said  to  him :  "Are  you 
here  in  a  protestant  sabbath  school  ?"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Yoa  surelj 
teach  catholic  sentiments?"  "No,  sir."  "Do  you  teach  protest- 
ant sentiments?"  "  No,  sir."  "  Then  what  in  the  world  do  you 
do  here?"  "Well,  father,  I  try  to  teach  the  children  about  Jesna 
and  make  them  better,  if  I  can."  The  old  man  replied,  with  a 
slap  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man :  "  Go  on,  my  boy ;  I  gueea  you 
are  doing  well  enough." 

Mr.  Talcott,  of  Bhode  Island,  said  that  from  the  commencement 
they  had  had  no  doctrine  but  "  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified.** 
All  christians  were  always  welcome  there ;  and  they  could  all  staod 
upon  the  true  relationship  of  brotherhood  in  the  religion  of  Christ 
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Mr.  C,  Remelik,  of  OhiOj  could  not  help  protesting  against  some 
of  the  remark B  made  there.     All  were  aware  tliat  there  was  a  pop- 

tulation  in  this  country,  from  Europe,  who  furnished  the  smallest 
proportion  of  criminal  duldren  ;  and  they  were  the  Jews.  They 
had  hardly  a  child  in  the  Cincinnati  house  of  refuge.  He  thought 
the  reason  was,  that  obedience  to  and  reverence  for  parents  was 
greater  among  the  Jews  than  among  the  christians. 

Rev.  Mr.  CemLAw,  of  OhiOj  said  that  we  had  in  this  country  a 
large  population  of  Welchmen,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  tliat  he 
was  one.  We  hardly  ever  found  one  of  them  or  their  children  in 
our  prisons.  His  people,  too,  taught  revei'ence  and  obedience  to 
the  children  out  of  the  christian  religion.  He  was  glad  that  such 
principles  and  such  teaching  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Michigan,  said  the  point  was  to  teach 
Christianity,  as  had  been  indicated  in  the  essay,  without  reference 
to  sei'tariantsm,  and  tlien  we  could  reach  the  Jew,  the  catholic, 
the  protestant,  and  all  men. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that,  in  his  institution,  they 
allowed  tlie  catholics  the  same  privilege  they  did  other  denomi- 
natiooB,  that  is,  to  come  and  preach  the  principles  of  ehri&tianity  ; 
but  as  to  taking  them  separately  and  teaching  them  in  their  own 
doctrines,  it  was  not  permitted. 

As  far  as  his  experience  went,  when  boys  first  caiiie  to  the 
Westborough  institution,  they  had  generally  no  religion  ;  their 
religious  opinions  had  yet  to  be  formed,  and  the  state  had  no 
right  to  teach  sectarian  principles  of  any  kind,  but  only  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  religion  common  to  all  sects. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Schookmaker,  of  New  York,  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  they  were  treading  upon  delicate  ground.  In  religious 
teaching,  at  Sing  Sing,  he  avoided  every  thing  aectarian.  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  convicts  were  Roman  catholics,  and  when  any 
of  them  asked  tor  a  Douai  bible,  he  gave  it  to  them. 
_  Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  New  Jersey,  thought  there  was  no  differ- 

I  ence  of  opinion  in  the  oongress  on  that  question.  The  paper  of 
brother  Teliow,  however,  suggested  one  thought  to  his  mind, 
which  was  this  :  Is  it  advisable  for  any  denomination  to  found  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  with  reference  to  reforming  only  the 
children  of  their  own  faith  t 

Mr.  Harlow,  of  Maine,  believed  that  religion  was  what  made 
men  better,  no  matter  what  the  name  might  be. 
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Mr.  F.  B.  AiNSWORTH  read  a  paper  entitled    The  Strongest  Wall 
is  no  Wall. 

For  Mr.  Ainswobth's  paper,  see  page  322. 

In   answer  to  questions   by  Mr.   Lincoln,  of  Maryland,    Mr. 
AmswoRTii  said  that  the  maximum  age  at  which  boys  could  be 
received  was  18  years ;  that  the  board  of  control  was  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  senate ;  and  that  the  boys  were  comniitted . 
by  a  court,  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  by  trustees  of  towns. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Chidlaw,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  thelSeform. 
Farm  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

P^or  Mr.  CniDLAw's  paper,  see  page  328. 

Mr.  FooTE,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  original  - 
commissioners  or  managers  of  the  farm  school  and  knew  its  his- 
tory from  the  start.  If  ever  an  institution  had  been  favored  of 
heaven  that  had.  Mr.  Remelin,  a  man  eminently  qualified,  had , 
been  selected  by  governor  Chase  as  one  of  the  first  commissioners 
and  the  services  he  had  rendered  had  been  invaluable.  No 
reformatory  had,  at  that  time,  been  established  in  our  country  on 
the  family  plan.  Mr.  Remelin,  being  in  Europe  on  private  busi- 
ness, visited  such  institutions  extensively  in  England  and  France, 
came  back,  and  reported  on  them,  and  the  result  was  the  Ohio 
reform  farm  school.  They  first  put  up  a  log-house,  so  that  they 
could  report  to  the  legislature  not  only  that  they  had  a  plan,  but 
had  made  a  start,  so  that  the  legislature  could  not  go  back  on 
them.  "Well,  they  made  arrangements  to  have  20  boys  brought 
from  the  Cincinnati  house  of  refuge  to  hold  on  by,  and  ho  was  to 
send  nine  from  Cleveland.  lie  got  the  worst  there  were  in  the 
city,  and  when  they  came  to  the  farm  they  insolently  asked  if  they 
could  have  tobacco  and  liquor.  One  of  those  boys  had  since  been  . 
through  college,  and  was  now  just  going  to  enter  upon  the  study 
of  law.  When  this  boy  expressed  a  purpose  to  go  to  college,  Mr. 
Foote  had  said  to  him  :  "  I  will  help  you,  John."  "  No,"  said  he, 
"  I  will  work  part  of  the  time  and  study  part  of  the  time ;"  and 
he  worked  his  way  through  on  that  principle.  Another  of  those 
nine  boys  had  been  second  qSicer  in  the  institution,  and  every  one 
of  them  had  turned  out  well.  One  of  their  rules  was,  that  when 
a  boy  went  out  into  the  world,  and  from  sickness  or  any  other 
cause  could  not  succeed,  he  might  return  to  the  school  and  stay 
there  until  he  could  start  again.  The  boys  felt  that  they  had  a 
home  there,  if  nowhere  else.    He  believed  that,  as  God  had  given  . 
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tlmni  Mr.  Remelin,  so  he  had  eolected  another  nian  for  them  lu 
'Mr,  Ilowe,  their  euperiotcridcnt.  lie  wanted  nil  of  the  iiietnbei-a 
of  the  convention  to  go  to  the  farm  and  see  Mr,  Howe  and  the 
hoys,  and  especially  Mrs,  Howe.  He  thought  ehe  was  about  ten 
women  put  into  one;  he  never  saw  a  woman  who  could  do  fto 
nuH'h  work.  The  farm  school  had  been  nsel'ul  in  another  way:  it 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  two  industrial 
schools  and  a  children's  home  in  Cleveland,  which^  together,  had  B 
"  for  the  last  twelve  yeai*s  placed  in  permanent  and  good  homes  some 
.  50  children  annually.  Siraihir  institutions  had  been  established  in 
Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  other  towns  in  Ohio  —  the  result,  lie 
believed,  of  the  example  of  the  farm  school*  Moreover,  their 
school  was  confessedly  the  niodel  of  like  institutions  in  some 
other  states,  being  the  pioneer  in  this  direction.  The  Ohio  reform 
schoul  showed  the  value  of  a  permanent  board  of  managers,  hav- 
ing been  under  tlie  direction  of  the  same  board  from  the  start, 
No  removal  from  office  had  ever  been  made,  and  no  cliauges 
except  by  resignation.  Mr.  Foote  related  the  case  of  a  boy  —  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  iiu promising  they  had  ever  had  —  to 
wliom  he  said,  after  his  reformation  :  **  John,  how  did  you  feel 
when  you  first  came  here?^*  Said  he  :  "  I  saw  I  coiild  get  away 
and  determined  to  do  sn,  but  I  Boon  saw  that  it  gave  me  such  a 
cliauce  in  life  as  I  had  never  had  before,  and  I  resolved  to  avail 
myself  of  it."*'  Did  not  that  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  a  system 
wliich  restored  eontidence  and  hoi)e  even  in  the  neglected  and  S 
viciuns,  and  did  it  not  fnrni&h  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  no  more  ^ 
escaped  from  institutions  modeled  on  the  family  system  ?  Yerily, 
it  was  better  to  hold  "  the  key  to  the  heart  than  to  the  cell  of  the 
convict." 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Chid  law's  paper,  and  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Foote, excited  mneh  interest  among  tlie  members  of  the  congress; 
and  I  he  superintendent,  Mr.  E,  G,  Howe,  was  invited  to  take  a 
position  on  the  platfL>rm,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  certain  ques- 
tions that  members  seemed  anxious  to  put.  The  reporter  has  made 
the  interrogatories  impersonal,  as  the  names  of  the  interrogators 
were  not  announced,  and  manv  of  tliem  were  unknown  to  liim. 

Question:  How  many  of  the  inmates  escape,  or  attempt  to 
escape  ? 

Mr,  Howk:  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  and  can  answer  only 
fi*om  recollection.     In  onr  early  history  there  were  a  good  numy 
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attempts  to  escape.  As  we  have  gone  on,  there  have  been  leM  sad 
less  attempts  year  by  year,  uutil  the  time  has  come  when  we 
scarcely  have  any.  Out  of  fonr  who  have  escaped  lately,  two  hawi 
returned,  and  we  know  where  the  other  two  are.  Formerly,  whffi 
a  boy  escaped,  we  made  great  efforts  to  capture  him  and  bru^ 
him  back ;  but  we  now  pay  very  little  attention  to  such  caaee. 

Question :  What  is  the  average  number  under  your  charge,  and 
the  average  number  of  escapes  annually ! 

Mr.  Hows :  My  memory  does  not  serve  me  further  back  than  for 
the  past  three  years.  Ten  have  escaped  during  that  time,  beii]^ 
an  average  of  3^  per  cent,  with  a  daily  average  of  345  boys ;  leea, 
therefore,  than  one  per  cent.  Some  of  those  who  thus  escaped  are 
now  in  the  institution. 

Question:  Do  your  boys  consider  themselves  under  restraint 
while  in  the  institution,  and  if  you  send  several  to  do  any  given 
work,  does  an  officer  accompany  them  to  see  that  they  do  not  nm 
away! 

Mr.  HowB :  Whenever  we  send  a  company  of  boys  out,  thej 
have  some  one  to  take  charge  of  them,  but  not  always  an  officer ; 
sometimes  it  is  one  of  the  boys.  We  often  receive  boys  from  the 
state  prison  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  when  a  boy  of  this  kind 
comes  to  us,  we  try  to  get  near  to  him  in  some  way.  For  instance, 
if  we  want  a  boy  to  drive  a  team,  and  learn  that  he  knows  how 
to  manage  horses,  I  say  to  him :  ^^  I  understand  that  you  are  a 
good  hand  with  a  team.  I  have  an  excellent  one,  and  take  a 
good  deal  of  pride  in  it.  I  want  a  good  boy  to  take  charge  of  it. 
If  you  are  a  good  teamster,  you  will  be  of  value  to  me  by  going 
to  town  and  transacting  business  for  me  there.  I  shall  want  you 
to  keep  the  horses  in  good  condition,  and  never  overload  them. 
If  you  can  be  trusted,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  services,  and  if 
not,  tell  me,  and  I  will  excuse  you."  The  boy  will  almost 
invariably  say,  "I  would  like  to  have  you  try  me."  We  hare 
received  many  boys  from  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  never  has  one 
of  them  betrayed  our  confidence  or  committed  any  improper  act 
in  Lancaster.  Our  boys  go  there  and  transact  business,  and  aie 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  I  am.  Experience  has  taught  ns 
that  it  is  best  not  to  have  officers  tied  to  our  boys  all  the  time,  but 
to  give  them  more  freedom.  When  they  go  out  under  proper 
instructions,  they  never  do  what  is  wrong,  because  they  know  that 
in  that  case  they  will  not  have  a  second  opportunity. 
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jrour  modes  of  punishment  t 

Mr,  Howe:  We  have  a  variety  of  punishments.  We  try  to 
exercise  common  sense  in  piinishing.  We  find  it  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  complete  system  of  rules  by  which  a  boy  may  be 
governed  under  all  circumstances.  We  punish  as  a  father  would 
punish  his  children  in  a  well  regulated  family.  We  give  a  boy  a 
meal  of  bread  and  water ;  or  we  lock  lum  np  for  a  time ;  or,  in 
extreme  cases,  and  when  other  means  fail,  we  inflict  corporal  chaa- 
tisement,  but  the  rod  is  always  applied  below  the  hips.  But  pun- 
ishments of  any  kind  are  comparatively  rare.  We  rely  more  on 
rewards  than  on  punishments.  The  great  instrumentality  by 
which  the  conduct  of  the  boys  is  regulated  is  the  system  of  badges, 
showing  the  standing  of  each  bo}*.  We  have  twelve  grades. 
Promotions  are  made  monthly.  If  a  boy  has  not  merited  it,  he  is 
not  promoted,  in  consequence  of  which  his  time  in  the  institution 
is  prolonged ;  and  if  his  conduct  is  positively  bad,  he  is  degraded 
and  put  back.  All  like  to  attain  to  the  highest  honor,  and  this 
desire  we  find  to  be  the  strongest  incentive  to  good  conduct. 
When  a  boy  reaches  the  highest  round  in  the  ladder,  he  is  die- 
f barged  from  the  institution. 

Question :  How  nearly  does  your  income  from  the  boys*  labor 
meet  your  expenses,  and  what  other  sources  of  revenue  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Howe  :  The  institution  is  supported  by  appropriations  made 
by  the  state  from  year  to  year.  Our  legislature  is  liberal;  we  have 
never  yet  asked  for  a  dollar  which  we  have  not  received.  We 
reduce  our  expenses  as  much  as  possible  by  the  labor  of  the  boys. 
>Our  yearly  expenditures  are  about  $40,000  —  equal  to  $130  for 
each  inmate. 

Question :  Are  your  expenses  $1S0  for  each  inmate,  after  deduct- 
^ing  the  products  of  their  labor? 

Mr.  Howk:  Yes;  but,  having  purchased  a  wild  farm,  the  greater 

•proportion  of  the  labor  has  yet  produced  no  income,  having  been 

•expended  in  clearing  and  subduing  the  land;  but  this  labor  will 

remunerate  ua  in  the  end.     Our  vegetables  and  small  fruits  will 

from  this  time  be  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

Question :  You  spoke  of  sometimes  locking  the  boys  up  as  a 
punishment ;  do  you  use  dark  cells  for  this  purpose  t 

Mr  Howe  :  No,  sir ;  originally,  a  number  of  stone  lock-ups  were 
►'Constructed  ;  but  they  are  never  used,  and  we  are  seriously  talking 
of  taking  them  down. 


^ 
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Question :  Do  you  take  all  the  boys  who  are  sent  to  you  I 

Mr.  Howe:  We  do,  with  the  exception  of  imbeciles.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  enormity  of  the  crime  committed  may  be,  we  receive 
them.  So  crowded  have  we  sometimes  been,  that  we  have  bean 
compelled  to  decline  vagrants,  and  confine  ourselves  to  those  who 
are  sent  from  the  jails  for  crimes. 

Question :  Have  you  ever  had  any  case  where  the  pupils  tried 
to  set  the  building  on  fire  ? 

Mr.  Howe  :  Never. 

Question  :  Do  your  boys  use  profane  language  ? 

Mr.  Howe  :  I  have  known  only  of  one  case. 

Question:  Have  you  ever  seen  any  obscene  pictures  on  the 
wall? 

Mr.  Howe  :  I  have  not. 

A  member :  Allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  are  expected  to  work 
miracles  in  your  institution  ? 

Mr.  Howe:  I  sometimes  think  we  are  expected  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Foote,  of  Oliio,  one  of  the  managers,  said  that  he  had  been 
there  on  an  average  once  in  two  months  from  the  foundation  of 
the  reformatory,  and  had  seen  the  boys  in  every  part  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  never  had  heard  a  profane  or  obscene  word,  nor  seen  an 
obscene  picture. 

Mr.  Haelow,  of  Maine,  said  that  the  reform  school  in  his  state 
wab  of  about  the  same  size  as  that  at  Lancaster,  and  it  eoBt 
onl}'  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  above  the 
earnings  of  the  boys.  He  asked  Mr.  Howe,  whether  he  expeetod 
such  large  appropriations  as  he  had  been  receiving  to  continue  for 
all  time  ? 

Mr.  Howe  :  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  We  expect  to  get  a  good  deal 
from  our  farm  in  future ;  we  also  propose  to  establish  mechanical 
industries  immediately,  which  we  expect  will  be  remunerative. 

Question  :  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  much  more  has  boon  saved 
to  the  state  than  has  been  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution  ? 

Mr  Howe  :  We  have  always  taken  the  ground  (and  we  believe 
it  to  be  true),  that  the  state  saves  far  more  through  us  than  it 
appropriates  for  our  support. 

Question  :  How  do  you  get  boys  from  the  state  prison  ? 

Mr.  Howe  :  Our  governor  has  the  power  to  commute  the  sentenoe 
of  any  boy  sent  there. 


Qnestlon :  Would  the  denial  of  booka  be  a  punishmont  ? 

Ml'.  IfowE :  Our  bojs  nre  great  readers,  and  privation  of  the  use 
of  our  library  would  be  Mi  as  a  Bore  alHietion.  We  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  eireulating  library,  a  young  men's  chrUtian  association 
reading  room,  in  wluL-b  we  have  nothino:  but  what  has  been  donated 
by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  who  have  been  very  liberal  in  their 
contributions  to  it.  It  is  our  intention  to  have  every  county  in  the 
Btato  represented.  Every  book  eoutribiited  has  a  ticket,  with  the 
name  and  eount}'  of  the  donor,  so  that  every  boy  from  that  county 
knows  how  and  whence  t!ie  book  came  there.  No  boy  can  have 
the  pi'ivilege  of  the  circnlatinc^  library  without  a  perfect  record  as 
to  eon  duct  and  lessons.  It  is  well  lighted  and  handsomely  carpeted, 
and  the  boy,  on  enterini^,  having  previously  washed  and  cleaned 
himself,  feels  like  a  gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  acts  like  one. 
Wo  have  music,  and  magazines,  and  periodicals^  all  by  private  eon- 
tribnttou3» 

Congress  adjounied  to  3  o'clock  p,  m. 

AFTKRNOOI?    SESSION. 

The  cnngress  re-assembled  according  to  adjournment* 

Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Bupcrintendent  and  chaplain  of  the  family 
industrial  school  for  girls,  Lancaster^  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper 
on  the  Desir  allien  CSS  of  an  increased  Number  of  Eeformatories, 
I  especially  for  Girls* 

For  Mr.  Ames*  paper,  see  page  337* 

Ca[>t.  M.  L.  Eldridge,  superintendent  of  the  Massaelmsetta 
nautical  reform  school,  read  a  paper  giving  the  History  of  that 
Institniii>u. 

For  Mr.  Eldridge's  paper,  see  page  350. 

Dr.  IlA'rcu,  of  Connecticut,  sai<l  that  the  number  of  boys  that 
escaped  or  did  not  escape,  whether  less  or  more,  was  no  evidence 
of  the  value  or  want  of  value  of  a  system.  It  was  the  man  you 
liad  there ;  you  slioiild  have  a  man  that  feared  God,  and  knew  how 
to  rule  his  houseliok!  %vc!l.  Ilis  own  sdiool  was  not  a  family  school ; 
,it  was  on  w!iat  was  called  the  congregate  system.  Some  thought  that 
tlie  family  system  could  only  be  operated  on  the  tarm  plan.  He 
bad  100  acres,  and  he  could  remember  of  but  two  boys  Cficaping; 
in  the  last  five  years  but  one  had  escaped,  and  he  came  back  and 
gave  himfielf  up.  One  of  their  boys  was  a  clerk  in  a  government 
office  at  Washington,  and  another  a  clergyman  in  Philadelphia, 
'  He  thought  that  wliat  we  wanted  in  any  system  was  kiuddieartedj 
62 
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earnest,  working  men,  who  would  stand  up  boldly  and  fearleeslj  tor 
the  dear,  loving  Saviour,  and  hold  him  up  to  view  at  all  times, 
How  foolish  it  would  be  for  any  man  to  say  that  his  system  was 
better  than  any  other  I  The  grand,  glorious  system  that  would 
save  humanity  and  save  the  world  —  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  GM 
—  was  above  any  and  all  other  systems.  We  should  pat  away 
every  feeling  that  ^^  mine  is  the  best  or  the  only  system,"  and  ahonld 
work  together  with  kind,  loving  hearts ;  and,  in  establishing  new 
schools,  profit  by  the  experience  of  those  already  established. 

Mr.  Murray  Shipley,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  onoe  visited  a  school  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  where  young  girls  were  systematically  trained  to 
pick  pockets.  There  were  many  such  schools  in  #ir  own  cities,  not 
only  to  train  the  young  for  picking  pockets,  but  for  every  other  crime. 
They  had  taken  into  their  children's  home  in  Cincinnati  a  child  not 
more  than  six  years  old,  who  had  been  educated  to  crime  by  her 
own  vile  mother  and  grandmother.  She  was  now  in  a  good  home. 
The  state  should  step  in  to  forbid  and  prevent  such  horrible  wick- 
edness, saying  to  parents,  "  You  shall  not  bring  up  your  children 
to  crime."  The  question  how  to  do  this  was  an  important  one,  and 
was  worthy  to  be  deeply  pondered. 

Mr.  LmooLK,  of  Maryland,  said  that  his  long  experience  would 
furnish  numerous  instances  of  boys  trained  in  reformatories  attain- 
ing honorable  positions  in  society.  They  had  a  savings  bank  in 
their  institution,  in  which  the  boys  had  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
$2,100.  This  was  the  result  of  their  savings.  The  amounts  to 
the  credit  of  the  boys  varied  from  a  few  cents  to  $50  or  upward. 
They  gave  them  instruction  in  music,  and  held  out  incentives  for 
improvement  in  education,  etc.  They  permitted  them  to  go  and 
spend  weeks  and  sometimes  months  on  visits.  Sometimes  they 
had  placed  money  to  the  amount  of  $300  in  the  hands  of  boys  to 
pay  bills  about  the  city. 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  they  proposed  in  his  state  a  new 
reformatory  a  little  different  in  character  from  those  that  had  been 
spoken  of,  but  which  would  rightly  come  in  at  that  point.  It  was 
not  yet  in  operation,  but  a  building  commission  was  appointed 
last  spring  under  legislative  authority,  and  they  had  made  progress 
in  their  work.  He  said  that  General  Pilsbury,  superintendent  of 
the  Albany  penitentiary,  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  though 
a  great  man,  was  at  the  same  time  a  very  modest  man,  not  dis- 
posed to  scramble  for  the  floor ;  and  he  hoped  he  would  be  heard  a 
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few  minuteB  in  reference  to  what  had  been  doo©.     If  the  proposed 

reformatory  succeeded,  as  he  hoped j  it  woald  revolutionize  prison 
discipline  in  the  whole  country. 

Gen,  PiLSBtJEY  said  that  the  com  miss  ioners — five  in  number  — 
had  purchased  a  farm  of  over  200  acres,  and  were  working  upon 
tlie  phm  for  the  buildings.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  state  reform- 
atory for  young  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five 
yearsj  who  had  not  been  previously  convicted.  The  coram if^sioners, 
fullowing  therein  the  design  of  the  originators,  meant  to  have  the 
prisoners  classified,  and  they  were  studying  to  adapt  the  buildings 
to  that  end-  Of  course,  it  would  be  for  the  permanent  managers 
to  devise  the  details  of  a  system  of  discipline ;  but  the  expectation 
of  the  building  commissioners  was,  that  the  course  of  treatment 
would  be  arranged  in  successive  stages  and  classes,  each  to  be 
reached  as  a  reward  for  obedience,  industry  and  go*^  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  inmates.  The  cells,  in  accordance  with  this  design, 
were  to  be  of  different  sizes;  those  for  inmates  in  the  final  stage 
to  he  made  large,  airy,  and  attractive.  The  convicts  were  to  work 
their  way  up  to  this  stage,  from  which  they  would  go  out  into  the 
world.  Almost  every  man  had  his  pet.  The  Albany  penitentiary 
had  been  his ;  but  if  he  ever  rode  a  hobby,  his  impression  was  that 
it  would  be  the  coming  reformatory. 

Mr,  L.  A.  BiERLY,  of  Maryland,  wanted  to  know  what  con- 
clusion they  had  arrived  at,  wliether  bolts  and  bars  should  be  taken 
down  or  not.  If  that  could  not  be  done,  he  thought  there  should 
be  a  declaration  to  that  efiect.  Men  should  go  into  the  work  of 
reforming  youth  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  work ;  that  would  have  an  influence  over  the  children 
that  would  accomplish  good. 

Kev.  A*  D,  IIendrickson,  of  Wisconsin,  said  their  school  had 
been  in  operation  eleven  years.  They  commenced  with  the  con- 
gregate B^'stem,  hut,  their  bnilding  having  been  destroyed  by  fire^ 
they  erected  the  new  one  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  family 
Bystom.  By  order  of  his  board,  he  had  traveled,  observed  and 
studied  both  systems  in  most  of  the  states,  and  noted  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages.  He  quite  agreed  with 
Dr.  Hatch,  that  it  depended  less  on  the  system  than  on  the  man« 
They  had  five  buildings,  with  an  average  family  of  forty  in  each. 
They  had  ISO  aeres  of  land,  with  perhaps  fifteen  devoted  to  a 
garden;  and  their  boys  worked  on  any  part  of  the  farm  without 
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an  overseer.  They  often  sent  a  boy  fifteen  miles  by  himself. 
There  was  a  county  fair  ground  in  the  neighborhood,  which  included 
some  twenty  acres,  and  for  tliree  successive  years  they  had  taken 
all  the  boys  on  the  ground,  and  they  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  jost 
as  others  did.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  was  over  twelve  jcara ; 
some  were  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty  years  old.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  prevent  them  from  going  out  of  the  fair  ground ;  but  they 
had  always  returned  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Charles  Thomas,  of  Ohio,  had  l)een  requested  to  state  how 
they  managed  the  house  of  refuge  in  Cincinnati.  Wlien  they 
invited  this  congress  to  the  citj',  they  hoped  that  they  would 
receive  information  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate 
class  that  came  under  their  care,  and  he  thought  they  had. 

Mr.  Brockway's  paper  recommended  that  these  inetitntions 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  guardians  or  trustees.  He 
would  say  that  the  house  of  refuge  had  already  done  that,  and  the 
directors  could  receive  and  discharge  as  their  judgment  dictated, 
and  also  had  power  to  give  to  the  grand  jury  a  recommendation 
that  they  be  sent  there  without  being  stamped  as  criminals. 
These  systems  were  good  for  nothing  unless  their  superintendents 
and  directors  felt  a  sympathy  for  those  under  their  care.  He  had 
visited  many  institutions,  but  the  reformation  produced  did  not 
yet  come  up  to  the  standard  he  thought  it  should.  In  Cincinnati 
they  had  a  board  of  nine  directors,  so  appointed  as  to  avoid  politi- 
cal or  sectarian  influence,  and  from  four  to  six  of  them  visited  the 
institution  every  week.  There  was  no  child  brought  into  the 
institution  that  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  directors 
as  well  as  of  the  superintendent,  and  it  was  made  their  duty  to 
examine  into  tlie  commitment  and  characteristics  of  each  child. 
They  asked  the  child  some  simple  questions,  and  finished  by  asking 
him  if  lie  was  disposed  to  be  a  good  boy.  If  he  said  yes,  they 
asked  him  if  he  would  help  them  to  make  him  good.  They  eaid 
to  him  that  if  he  went  out  upon  the  play  ground  and  heard  other 
boys  using  bad  language,  they  wanted  him  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment  of  right  and  wrong,  and  not  follow  bad  examples. 
They  did  not  lose  sight  of  that  child,  but  kept  their  eye  upon 
him,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  co-operate  with  the  superintend- 
ent in  the  eflbrt  to  reform  him. 

The  question  drawer  was  here  opened,  and  the  following  qnes- 
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tions   were  read,   to   whidi   brief   answers   were  returned,   the 
speakers  being  limited  to  one  minute. 

Question :  ITow  far  may  prisoners  bo  permitted  to  road  news- 
papers ? 

Dr*  Wlnes:  Tlie  newspaper  is  a  i^reat  instrnmentulity  of  educa- 
tion. It  lias  been  earnestly  advocated  upon  this  floor  that  pris- 
oners should  be  edneated.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  newspaper  prepared 
expressly  for  prisoners,  from  wliieli  every  thing  not  proper  for 
their  eye  should  be  excludecL  In  my  viev^,  prisoners  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  current  events  of  the  day,  Iq  prepare  thcra  to 
meet  sufeessfiilly  the  battle  of  life  when  they  p^o  out, 

Mr.  Drockway:  We  all  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  reading  in 
newspapers  consists  of  aceounts  of  crimes  and  outrageous  transac- 
tions that  no  decent  man  our^ht  to  read,  and,  least  of  all,  prisoners, 
I  am  opposed  to  puttioc^  sudi  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  pris- 
oners, but  am  in  favor  of  giving  thcni  all  the  information  deair* 
able,  in  the  form  however  of  lectures,  which  I  think  a  more 
instructive  method. 

Question :  If  criminals  can  bo  universally  trusted  in  prison, 
why  should  we  have  bars  aud  bolts  to  keep  them  out  of  our 
homes  nml  stores  ? 

Dr.  WiKKs:  They  cannot  be  univei-sally  trusted. 
H  Question:    Is  the  objection  to  comuiifcting    prisoners    charged 

^^Kwith  offences  to  district  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  common 
^^B'jail  and  the  state  prison,  welhfoundod  or  imnginary  ? 
^BH     Ml".  IIaklow:  I  think  it  imaginary.     lu  Maine,  we  propose  to 
U       get  rid  of  county  jails,  except  for  the  safe-kocping  of  prisoners 
I        awaiting  trial. 
I  Mr.  BuoGKWAY :  Prisoners  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  im- 

■  prisoned  in  the  same  place  as  those  who  are  only  charged  with  crime. 

■  Dr.  Wines  :  I  have  heard  of  no  such  ohjectiuns  as  the  question 

■  assumes* 

I  Question  :  Can  the  sexes  bo  separated  and  reformed  just  as  well 

■  in  the  same  institution  t 


Answers  from  many  voices,  '*  no,  uo/'  '^  yes,  yes.'' 


Question  :  Does  the  criminal,  according  to  law,  really   forfeit, 
any  riglit  ? 

Mr.  Alkxander:  The  convict  forfeits  so  much  of  his  personal 
liberty  us  is  necessary  to  keep  him  frum  preying  further  upon  hia 
fellow  men,  together  with  all  rights  incompatible  with  the  enforeo- 
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ment  of  this  forfeiture.  Beyond  that  the  prisoner'a  rights  are  a» 
inabridged  as  yours  or  mine. 

Dr.  Wines  :  Hardly  ;  for  in  that  case  you  would  have  no  right 
U)  the  prisoner's  labor. 

Question :  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  labor  of  able-bodied 
men  should  not  cover  the  entire  expenses  of  a  prison ! 

Mr.  Alexander:  Every  able-bodied  adult  convict  should  be 
self-supporting,  and  should  contribute  his  share  toward  defraying 
the  common  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Question :  What  is  the  best  method  of  pardoning  t 

Dr.  Wines  :  My  opinion  is,  that  the  best  plan  is  to  permit  the 
prisoner  to  pardon  himself  as  the  effect  of  reasonable  evidence  of 
reformation  under  indefinite  sentences. 

Adjourned. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  PsEsmsNT  at  7^  p.  v., 
and  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  SpAULDmo. 

Mr.  Sanbobn,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

JSesolvedy  That  each  system  of  juvenile  reformatories  has  its 
merits,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  this  congress  expresses 
no  preference  for  either  the  family  or  the  congregate  system ;  that 
the  important  agency  for  reformation  is  found  in  warm-hearted, 
clear-headed  men  and  women  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  wield 
their  kind  personal  influence  for  this  end. 

Mr.  Sanbobn  thought  that  the  question  had  been  fairly  presented 
in  the  papers  and  discussions.  He  himself  thought  that  the  familj 
system  was  the  best  in  the  majority  of  instances,  but  that,  nnder 
some  circumstances,  the  congregate  system  was  to  be  preferred. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  New  Jersey,  characterized  the  resolution 
as  a  timid,  milk-and-water  proposition.  It  had  been  shown  by  the 
papers  read,  that  men  held  positive  views  on  this  question,  and 
there  ought  to  be  a  positive  expression  of  sentiment  by  the  con* 
gress.  He  concurred  in  the  view  that  there  might  be  circnm- 
stances  in  which  the  congregate  system  would  be  best;  bnt  he 
thought  them  altogether  exceptional.  Let  the  congress  declare  its 
sentiment  positively,  boldly.  If  it  was  in  favor  of  the  congregate 
system,  let  it  say  so ;  if  of  the  family  system,  let  it  do  the  same. 
For  himself,  he  did  not  like  a  caution  that  was  synonymous  with 
timidity. 

Mr.  Hablow,  of  Maine,  said  that  he  came  to  the  congress  witk^ 
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out  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  was  satisfied,  from  the 
Btateinenta  and  reasonings  of  gentlemeo,  that  the  family  system  was 
the  best.  He  would  therefore  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  **  resolved,"  and  insert  the  following  : 

That  this  congress  expresses  its  preference  for  the  system  known 
as  the  family  system,  in  conducting  juvenile  reforraatories. 

Gov,  Bakek  :  I  move  tiiat  the  substitnle  be  laid  on  the  table* 

Mr.  Coffin^  of  Indiana,  was  an  enthusiaBtic  admirer  of  the 
family  system,  and  they  had  introduced  it  into  Indiana  and 
thought  it  tJie  system,  but  hekncwex'celleut  institutions  conducted 
on  the  other  plan,  and  believed  that  there  were  conditions  under 
which  the  family  system  could  not  be  carried  out.  lie  would  vote 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table* 

The  substitute  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  original  resolu- 
tion was  then  adopted. 

The  Kev.  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  oommunieated 
by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  England,  on  the  responsibility  of 
parents  for  the  support  of  their  children  while  inmatea  of  reform- 
atories. 

For  Miss  Carfentee's  paper,  see  page  373* 

Mr,  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  ebaracterized  the  paper  of  Miss 
Carpenter  as  ablo  and  exhanativo,  and  he  was  gratified  that  the 
question  raised  by  it  had  come  before  the  congress.  It  was  not  to 
be  doubted  that  society  had  the  riglit  to  exact  of  parents  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  If  the  parent  refused,  the  state  might 
take  the  cliild  from  hitn,  put  it  to  school,  and  compel  him  to  pay 
the  bin.  Now,  if  parents  were  bringing  up  their  child  to  a  viciout 
course  of  life,  so  that  it  was  a  continual  menace  to  the  security  of 
society,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  we  might  not  arrest  that 
course  in  its  incipieney.  The  law  said,  that  where  a  man  threatened 
my  life,  1  am  not  required  to  wait  until  he  has  drawn  a  bead  on  me, 
and  if  I  take  his  life,  it  will  bo  called,  and  it  is,  justifiable  homi- 
cide. If  that  logic  was  sunnd,  it  would  involve  this  consequence: 
if  a  child  wag  found  in  tlie  street,  abandoned  to  vicious  courses, 
without  restraint  from  its  parent,  society  might  take  such  child 
and  educate  it  properly,  and  say  to  the  parent,  if  be  were  peoun- 
iarily  responsible:  "  You  shall  support  that  child — ^ first,  because 
you  have  shown  yourself  incompetent  or  faithless  to  manage  it; 
second,  as  he  is  your  child,  we  do  not  release  you  from  your  natu- 
ral obligation  as  hia  father," 
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Gardiner  Tufts,  of  Massachusetts,  then  read  a  paper  en  the 
"  Family  visitation  of  the  wards  of  the  state,  as  practised  in  Massa^ 
chnsetta." 

For  Mr.  Tufts'  paper,  see  page  359. 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  supposed  that,  while  tho  visita- 
tion of  the  wards  of  a  state  might  have  been  practised  at  other 
times,  this  was  the  first  instance  known  to  him  in  which  it  had 
been  reduced  to  a  regular  system.  He  did  not  rise  particularly  to 
commend  what  had  been  said,  but  there  was  one  point  to  which 
the  paper  had  not  called  attention,  with  which  they  had  consider- 
able to  do,  and  that  was,  incompetent  magistrates. 

Mr.  Shipley,  of  Ohio,  said  that,  in  their  children's  home  in  Cin- 
cinnati, they  were  continually  crippled  in  their  work  because  those 
who  were  in  authority  would  not  respect  the  labors  of  private 
individuals.  He  knew  a  case  of  one  judge  within  a  few  months, 
who,  in  answer  to  a  case  coming  before  him,  said  he  did  not  care 
what  the  law  was ;  a  mother's  claim  was  above  all  law.  He  was 
pleased  with  that  part  of  the  paper  recommending  depriving  the 
judge  of  such  power.  He  remembered  having  heard  of  a  little 
child,  who  was  asked  what  made  a  certain  tree  crooked.  He 
replied,  that  some  one  had  trod  on  it  when  it  was  little.  He  thonght 
that  some  one  had  trodden  on  most  of  the  inmates  in  these 
reformatories.  He  said  that  there  was  drunkenness  among  chil- 
dren of  six  or  eight,  and  prostitution  of  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  He  hoped  that  other  states  would  follow  the  example  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  gentlemen  present  who  were  connected 
with  prisons  would  see  the  importance  of  this  object,  and  seek  to 
have  a  similar  law  incorporated  into  the  legislation  of  their  states. 
He  was  glad  there  was  one  law  on  our  Ohio  statute  book  with 
reference  to  the  care  of  children,  which  was,  that  the  connty  com- 
missioners have  power  in  every  county  to  establish  homes  for  poor 
children  and  authorize  a  special  tax  for  these  homes,  and  appoint 
a  board  of  trustees  to  take  care  of  them  without  compensation. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  "Wines,  it  was 

Iieso7/vedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  superintend 
tho  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  congress. 

The  chair  appointed  on  the  committee  Drs.  Wines,  Dwioirr  and 
Peihcb,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sanborn  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr. 
Brookwat  of  Michigan. 

The  congress  adjourned  until  9  A.  m.,  next  day. 
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cases  should  it  be  resorted  to,  and  that  then  it  should  be  used  with 
the  greatest  judgment.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  members  of  this 
congress  think  that  they  have  found  a  case  that  justifies  them  in 
the  use  of  the  cane,  and  they  have  designated  me  as  their  execu- 
tive in  this  business,  and  have  instructed  me  to  inflict  on  the 
honored  secretary  of  this  congress,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  a  good 
sound  caninff.  I  shall  proceed  to  discharge  my  commission,  air, 
most  heartily ;  and  not  only  shall  I  use  the  cane  with  a  will,  but 
the  instrument  shall  be  a  heavy  gold-headed  cane. 

Then,  turning  to  Dr.  Wines,  toward  whom  all  eyes  were  directed, 
he  continued: 

Dr.  Wines :  The  members  of  this  congress  feel  that  they  are 
indebted  to  you,  more  than  words  can  express,  for  this  deliglitfhl 
occasion.  From  its  inception  to  the  present  moment,  yon  have 
been  the  inspirer,  the  director,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  move- 
ment. It  is  you,  sir,  who  have  brought  this  congress  to  the  present 
point  in  its  history ;  it  is  you  who  have  given  it  the  great  sncoess 
of  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  and  which  augurs  so  much  good  to 
the  cause  which  we  so  much  love.  I  feel  incompetent,  sir,  to  the 
task  assigned  me.  No  words  within  my  command  can  express  the 
sentiment  which  this  congress  entertains  toward  yoa.  Yon  have 
not  only  won  our  admiration  by  your  energy  and  zeal  in  the  canse 
of  prison  reform,  but  you  have  won  all  our  hearts  by  the  spirit  of 
kindness  and  love  which  you  have  manifested  to  us  here.  I  am 
delegated,  sir,  by  the  members  of  this  congress,  to  present  to  yon, 
as  a  slight  token  of  their  love  and  esteem,  this  beautifnl  cane, 
engraved  with  a  suitable  inscription,  and  ask  your  acceptance  of  it 
as  a  feeble  but  sincere  expression  of  their  esteem  and  friendship. 
Every  person  in  this  congress  is  ready  to  do  for  you  what  we  tnut 
this  staff  will  do — be  a  companion  and  helper  to  you  in  your 
arduous  labors,  a  true  friend,  a  firm  support,  on  which  yon  may 
confidently  lean. 

We  hope,  sir,  and  we  accompany  our  hope  with  our  prayers,  that 
you  may  be  long  spared  to  use  this  staff,  and,  in  the  coming  yean, 
may  it  be  full  of  memories  pleasant  and  grateful  to  your  spirit 
May  it  remind  you  of  these  loving  friends,  and  these  delightfnl 
associations.  And,  sir,  as  your  footsteps  shall  go  down  the  Tile 
whither  all  our  steps  are  tending,  may  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
accompany  you,  and  the  dear  Saviour  be  your  grnide  and  support; 
tand  when  your  feet  shall  stand  on  the  shore  from  whieh  there  is  no 
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retnro,  may  jour  ears  be  greeted  with  the  ble&sed  welcome,  "Well 
done,  good  and  iMitlifiil  servant." 

Accept  again,  dear  Bir,  with  tins  cane  which  I  place  in  your 
hands,  for  yuiii*self  and  jonr  wife,  who  has  gratified  and  lionored 
ns  with  her  presence,  the  best  wiehes  and  kindliest  corgratnlationa 
of  this  congress. 

To  the  above  address,  Dr.  Wines,  with  evident  emotion ^  made 
the  following  reeponae ; 

Dr.  Ilatfh  :  YoiT  overwhelm  me  with  this  unexpected  and  beau- 
tiful giftj  and  the  too  flattering  terms  in  which  it  has  been  conveyed. 
I  am  profoundly  moved  by  such  a  token  of  the  friendly  regard  of 
this  body,  and  by  the  words  with  which  yon  have  accompanied  the 
present ;  and  cannot  adequately  exjiress  the  grateful  emotions  which 
botli  have  awakened  in  my  breast.  The  gift  is  valuable  intrinsi-^ 
cally ;  more  valuable  because  of  my  crippled  condition,  the  effect 
of  a  broken  limbj  but  most  valuable  from  the  feelings  which 
prompted  it  —  these,  indeed,  are  far  more  precious  than  the  masBive 
gold  by  wliich  it  is  eurmounted.  While  the  material  staff  will 
811  ji port  my  steps,  ere  long  to  be  made  tottering  by  age,  as  well  as 
by  the  misfortune  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  sentiments  out  of 
which  it  sprang  will  be  a  moral  stay  in  many  an  hour  of  toil  and 
weariness,  while  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause 
which  has  brought  ua  together  in  this  queenly  city,  and  in  which 
we  all  feel  so  deep  and  warm  an  interest  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  congress,  again  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  gratitude  of  my 
heart,  of  which  the  best  words  that  I  can  choose  are  but  a  feeble 
and  most  imperfect  expression. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  services,  and  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  body,  the  members,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  crowded 
around  the  doctor  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  many  a 
hearty  hand-shake  attested  the  sincerity  and  fervor  of  the  regard, 
of  which  they  were  the  token  and  the  expression. 

The  congress  was  again  called  to  order  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Jones,  of 
the  common  council  committee^  to  announce  the  order  of  the  day, 
viz. :  that  the  delegates  would  first  visit  Longview  insane  asylum^ 
seven  miles  distant ;  thence  they  w^ould  be  driven  to  Spring  Grove 
cemetery ;  thence  to  the  house  of  refuge  ;  thence  to  the  work- 
house ;  and  thence  return  to  the  city  to  visit  the  industrial  expo- 
sition. The  above  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  evi- 
dently to  the  great  delight  of  the  whole  company,  consisting  of 
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over  one  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  congress.  At  the  work- 
house,  an  elegant  and  substantial  collation  was  spread,  which  was 
not  less  enjoyed  than  the  other  good  things,  which  the  day's  excur- 
sion had  offered  to  the  city's  guests. 


Fifth  Day. 

Monday,  October  17^  1870. 

MORNING   SESSION. 

The  congress  re-assembled  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  Governor  Hates  in 
tlie  chair.  The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Kev.  C.  Briqos, 
D.D. 

Mr.  Beockway,  of  the  business  committee,  reported  back  the 
following  resolution,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  committee, 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  pass,  viz. : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress,  that  the  great 
principles  of  christian  love  and  kindness  should  be  applied  to  the 
utmost  extent  practicable  in  the  management  of  our  prisons  and 
reformatories. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  business  committee,  agreeably  to  instructions  previously 
given,  reported  the  following  paper  on  the  subjects  of  Kght,  diet 
and  discipline  in  prisons : 

1.  Light. — In  the  construction  of  prisons,  provision  should  be 
made  for  supplying  sunlight  to  the  prison  apartments,  to  tlie  same 
extent  as  to  apartments  occupied  by  citizens  generally.  Artificial 
light  for  the  purposes  of  study  should  be  furnished  at  evening  for 
reasonable  hours  to  all  prisoners  who  can  be  induced  to  nse  it.  A 
separate  light  in  each  room  is  the  best  plan. 

2.  Dietaries. — The  food  for  adult  prisoners  in  state  prisons 
should  be  of  sufficient  quantity  to  maintain  satisfactory  physical 
conditions.  The  demands  of  prisoners  as  to  quantity  and  quality 
should  not  always  govern  the  supply,  for  they  should  be  required 
to  use  food  economically  —  to  waste  nothing  —  and  the  beat  crite- 
rion of  their  needs  in  this  particular  is  not  their  own  notion,  but 
their  observed  physical  condition.  Experience  teaches  that,  with 
improved  conditions  as  to  health  and  mental  development;  the 
appetite  demands  and  the  system  requires  a  better  quality  and 
greater  variety  of  food  than  is  now  usually  supplied  to  priaonerB. 
In  a  graduated  series  of  establishments,  different  dietaries  must  be 
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introdoced,  and  they  may  be  made  a  means  of  refurmatoiy  prog- 
ress araong  the  prisonera. 

3.  DiBCiPLmE.  —  The  infliction  of  phjeical  pain  upon  persons 
ehould  always  l>e  for  the  purpose  of  securing  obedience  in  the 
future,  and  never  to  satisty  offended  dignity,  to  mend  a  broken 
rule,  or  (except  in  extraordinary  circnrastances)  to  produce  an 
impression  upon  other  prisoners.  It  should  be  done  privately  and 
deliberately^  and  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  prisoner  to 
right  relations,  with  his  self-respect  and  manhood  remaining.  The 
common  use  of  the  *'dark  cell"  should  be  changed,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  light  and  by  re<|uiring  the  pri sooner  to  maintnin  a 
standing  position  for  a  few  hours  only,  when  lie  should  he  released 
and  taken  to  the  ordinary  coll  for  the  night,  and  retunied  to  the 
standing  position  in  '*  solitary"  after  breakfast  each  morning,  day 
by  day  (if  he  is  sane  and  morally  responsil>lc),  until  he  consente 
heartily  to  the  just  authority  of  the  oflicers. 

Gen,  PiLsnuBT,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  had  but  one  objec- 
tion to  the  paper.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  convey  tlie 
impression  that  prisonSj  heretofore  and  at  the  present  time,  did  not 
give  their  prisoners  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food.  From  his  obser-  ■ 
vations,  he  believed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  given  all 
they  could  eat,  of  good,  nutritious,  wholesome  food.  lie  would 
favor  variety  in  the  food  supply,  but  was  not  in  favor  of  giving 
them  luxuries. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shepabd,  of  the  Auburn  prison,  said  lie  was  glad  that 
this  subject  was  embraced  in  the  paper  reported.  The  dietary  m 
his  prison  was  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  in  quality  and  quantity. 
They  had  been  using  corn  bread  at  every  meal,  but  found  such 
constant  use  not  healthy.  Freeh  wheat  bread  was  now  furnished 
daily,  and  the  crusts  used  for  making  coftee.  The  dinner  was 
varied  every  dayj  breakfast  consisted  of  a  good  hash,  made  of 
beef  and  potatoes  or  carrots,  and  coffee  and  bread  in  abundance. 
Their  supper  was  either  bread  or  liominy,  with  molasses  in  each 
case,     A  dinner  of  lish  was  always  provided  on  Friday. 

The  paper  was  adopted. 

Mr*  Bboi^kway,  on  behalf  of  the  business  committee,  said  :  Mr, 
President,  the  committee  of  arrangements  prepared  and  pul>lished, 
as  an  appendix  to  their  programme  of  exercises,  an  extended  paper 
under  the  title  of  "  Principles  of  Prison  Discipline,  suggested  for 
consideration  by  the  National  Congress/'     The  business  committee 
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have  condensed  and  otherwise  amended  that  paper,  and  now 
respectfully  submit  it  to  this  body  as  a  declaration  or  platform  of 
principles,  and  recommend  that  it  be  adopted  and  promulgated  as 
such. 

The  paper  was  accepted,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  laid  npi^n 
the  table  for  future  consideration. 

The  Key.  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Connecticut,  offered  the  following, 
which  was  passed : 

Hesalvedy  That  every  able-bodied  adult  convict  should  be 
required  to  be  self-supporting,  and  that  such  self-support  should  be 
held  to  embrace  each  convict's  share  of  the  common  expense  of  the 
institution. 

Dr.  Wines  submitted  the  following  resolution  : 

lieaoVoed^  That  this  congress  will  close  its  sessions,  and  adjourn 
rine  dicy  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th  instant. 

Adopted. 

Dr.  Wines  also  proposed,  and  the  congress  adopted,  the  fol- 
lowing 

DECLARATION  : 

This  congress,  while  recognizing  the  ability  and  value  of  the 
papers  furnished  by  writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  cannot 
assume  responsibility  for  every  sentiment  and  utterance  therein 
contained.  The  congress  holds  itself  responsible  only  for  the  prin- 
ciples and  acts  sanctioned  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  body. 

Gov.  Baker,  of  Indiana,  presented  the  following  paper,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolvedj  That  a  special  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
president  to  consider  the  expediency  of  inaugurating  steps  looking 
to  the  speedy  organization  of  a  permanent  national  association 
for  the  promotion  of  the  following  objects,  viz. : 

First :  The  amendment  of  the  laws  of  the  several  states  in  rela- 
tion to  public  offences  and  offenders,  and  the  mode  of  procedure 
by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

Second :  The  improvement  of  the  penal,  correctional  and 
reformatory  institutions  throughout  the  country,  and  the  manage. 
ment,  government  and  discipline  thereof,  including  the  appoint- 
ment of  boards  of  control  and  other  oflScers. 

Third :  The  care  of,  and  procuring  suitable  and  remunerative 
employment  for,  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  for  such  as 
may  or  shall  have  given  evidence  of  a  reformation  of  life. 
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Jiesnlirf/^  Tliat  said  committee  report  the  result  of  frheir  deliber- 
ations to  this  congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  tnonu-iitt 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee: 
governor  Baker,  of  Indiana ;  governor  IIainej^,  of  New  Jersey ; 
Hon.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maine ;  Hon,  Mr.  Wklker,  of  North  Car- 
olina; Hon.  Mr,  White,  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  W1KE8,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  an  Internationa, 
Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline. 

For  Dr.  Wines'  paper,  see  page  253. 

Mr.  Brookway,  of  Michigan,  said  that  he  presumed  there  would 
be  no  dissent  from  the  siigge^^t ions  and  propositions  of  the  paper 
just  read,  and  he  would  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution 
in  relation  thereto: 

lie-solved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  congress,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  an  international  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reform- 
atory disci  [dine  may  be  called  witli  promise  of  good  results,  and 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  a  national  prison 
association,  with  instructions  to  report,  as  soon  as  may  be  practic- 
able, the  meafeurea  requisite  to  carry  this  design  into  effect. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  C.  C.  FooTE,  chaplain  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction, 
read  a  paper  on  '*  Tlie  Importance  and  Power  of  Religious  Forces 
in  Prij?ons." 

Fur  Mr,  F(k>te's  p^iper,  sec  page  185. 

Tlie  discussion  on  this  paper  was  opened  by  Rev.  P.  Doll,  agent 
of  the  prisoners'  aid  association ,  Baltimore.  He  would  ask,  "  Have 
we  an  immutable  basis  for  a  prison  discipline?''  He  thought  we 
had^  and  he  found  it  in  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
spirit  of  our  prison  administration  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity.  Some  of  these  divine  principles  were  general, 
others  specific.  One  of  them  was,  **  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens;" and  that  was  declared  to  be  **  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ." 
When  the  civil  law  had  exhausted  its  forces,  the  lawof  Christ  came 
in  and  laid  its  gnisp  on  the  pris^oTter.  He  feared  that  that  law  was 
not  stiffi<aently  recognized  by  the  administrators  of  prison  disci- 
pline. The  poor  prisoners  were  kept  too  far  from  the  cross.  They 
were  terrified  by  the  tliunders  and  daz/Jed  by  the  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  but  were  kept  too  far  from  the  tenderness  and  love  of  Cal- 
vary, His  suggestion  was,  that  they  should  be  brought  nearer  to 
tlie  cross,  and  to  Him  who  there  expiated  the  guilt  of  the  convict 
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equally  with  that  of  earth'8  noblest  and  greatest.  Some  would 
make  the  civil  law  supreme ;  but  his  view  was,  that  the  law  of 
Christ  should  have  the  supremacy. 

Mr.  George  F.  Davis,  of  Ohio,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  were  two  extremes  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  Somef 
appeared  to  think  the  main  object  was  to  make  prisons  a  source 
of  revenue.  Others,  it  seemed  to  him,  would  make  the  prison  a 
kind  of  monastery — a  house  of  piety.  Now,  neither  money  nor 
pietism  was  the  object  of  prison  discipline.  The  first  thing  a  pris- 
oner should  be  made  to  feel  was,  that  he  had  violated  the  law,  and 
that  the  broken  law  must  be  vindicated ;  and  the  next  thing  to  be 
taught  him  was,  that  if  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  should 
he  eat.  The  men  in  prison  belonged  to  the  state,  and  should  earn 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow ;  yet  the  law  of  love  and 
kindness  should  be  the  ruling  principle  in  the  prison.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  man  who  tried  to  hammer  religion  into  his  children 
at  breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper,  would  succeed  in  bis  object. 
Neither  did  he  believe  that  the  man  who  was  hammered  thus  the 
moment  he  came  into  prison  was  going  to  be  made  instantaneously 
religious.  Religion  must  be  wrought  into  him  by  the  labor  of 
lOve,  by  kindness  and  good  example. 

We  could  not  take  these  men  and  make  perfect  christians  of 
them  at  once.  The  process  would  be  like  clearing  new  ground  ; 
the  stumps  and  sprouts  would  remain  a  long  time.  Both  extremes 
were  to  be  avoided.  Let  us  make  our  prisoners  earn  their  own 
living ;  let  us  seek  to  lead  them  to  goodness  by  gentle  arts ;  but 
let  us  not  attempt  to  hammer  religion  into  them  as  one  would 
hammer  a  nail  into  a  beam.  The  priest's  treatment  of  Jean  Val- 
jean  in  Les  Mis6rables  of  Victor  Hugo,  was  an  example  of  preach- 
ing of  more  value  than  sermons.  We  must  use  common  sense  in 
dealing  with  prisoners. 

Eev.  W.  J.  Sullivan,  chaplain  of  the  Southern  Indiana  state 
prison,  said  that  it  was  no  longer  a  problem  to  be  solved,  whether 
or  not  convicts  could  be  made  good  men  and  fitted  for  society.  Facta 
proved  that  they  could.  In  the  Southern  Indiana  prison,  Qod  had 
favored  them  with  the  clearest  manifestations  of  his  power  to  save 
and  given  undoubted  demonstrations  of  his  willingness  to  restore 
the  fallen  and  lift  up  those  that  were  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
sin.  Scores,  he  believed,  had  been  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace 
in  that  prison.    He  could  name  numbers  who  had  been  converted 


nd  had  continued,  since  their  discharge,  to  live  honest  t 
honorahle  lives. 

Kev,  Mr.  Quinby,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  he  believed  in 
common  sense  no  leas  than  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed  them 
before  the  last  speaker.  He  thought  most  chaplains  possessed 
some  of  that  article.  No  doubt  the  chaplain  sliould  go  to  those 
men,  and  let  them  understand  that  they  were  violators  of  the 
law — though  many  a  man  in  the  state  prison  was  no  more  a 
violator  of  the  law  than  many  who  walked  the  streets  to  day,  with 
head  erect.  The  speaker  then  related  the  case  of  a  very  passionate 
prisoner,  who  had  to  be  punished  almost  every  week  for  his  had 
conduL't,  He  was  approached  and  reasoned  with,  and  urged  to 
try  to  do  better.  But  the  convict  thought  it  was  of  no  use;  he 
was  too  far  gone*  At  length  he  was  induced  to  try,  and  began  to 
attend  sabbath  school  and  religious  meetings,  and  the  result  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  man  ceased  to  violate  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  and  it  was  now  two  years  since  he  had  been  punished. 
Other  illustratlona  were  also  given  showiug  the  power  of  religious 
trnth,  the  speaker  insisting  that  common  sense  must  always  be 
mixed  with  religious  advice  and  instruction. 

Capt,  M.  L.  Eldkidok,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  the  members 
of  the  congress  were  not  very  far  apart  in  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  they  but  understood  each  other.  Religion  was  a  mighty 
power  in  prissons ;  nor  did  it  stop  with  the  prisoner  who  was 
brouglit  under  its  controlling  influence.  It  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  entire  prison ;  and  even  the  officers  were  sometimes 
affected  by  it.  Paul  and  Silas,  in  the  jail  of  Philippi,  were  an 
illustration*  He  believed,  however,  that  the  religioos  teacher'a 
example  had  a  greater  influence  than  his  teaching.  He  must  be  ft 
Itvi}}^  epistle,  "  known  and  read  of  all." 

Rev.  B.  W,  Chidlaw,  of  Ohio,  said  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  power  of  the  principles  of  religion  to  save  and  reform  the 
worst  of  our  race.  It  waa  his  privilege,  a  few  sabbaths  ago,  to 
visit  a  prison  where  these  principles  of  religious  truth  w^ere  at 
work,  and  his  lieart  was  cheered  with  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
In  that  prison  of  a  thousand  prisoners  he  found  the  warden  and 
directors  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  chaplain,  and  all  working 
for  the  itJiprovemcnt  of  the  inmates.  If  ever  he  had  felt  God's 
power,  it  was  within  those  prison  walls.  The  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  tliese  i*6ligi0us  forces  had  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the 
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offences  committed  in  violation  of  the  prison  rules.  He  attended 
the  prisoners'  prayer  meeting,  where  more  than  two  himdred  were 
present,  and  thirteen  of  the  prisoners  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Kev.  Mr.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  said  that,  as  chaplains,  they 
had  in  their  state  all  the  liberty  they  could  ask ;  very  few 
obstacles  were  ever  thrown  in  their  way.  He  kept  a  record  of 
the  names  of  those  who  professed  conversion  and  reformation,  and 
for  the  past  year  he  had  been  noticing  their  conduct,  and  when- 
ever he  had  heard  of  any  punishment  being  inflicted  upon  the 
prisoners  for  offences  committed,  he  looked  over  his  list  to  see  if 
any  of  their  names  were  on  it,  and  he  was  gratified  to  be  able  to 
state  that,  during  the  whole  year,  but  one  whose  name  was  upon 
that  list  had  been  punished  for  a  violation  of  prison  rules. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  said  the  moral  dynamics  were  not 
one,  but  many,  and  he  who  singled  out  one  as  his  only  instrument 
to  work  with  committted  a  grave  and  hurtful  error.  The  influence 
of  religious  truth  sometimes  depended  more  on  the  manner  than 
on  the  substance  of  the  teaching.  There  were  other  reformatory 
forces,  besides  those  of  religion,  that  were  not  to  be  discarded. 
Labor  was  one,  and  he  held  that  there  was  no  tonic  like  a  homy 
hand.  The  school,  the  library,  the  lecture,  an  occasional  feast,  an 
hour's  social  intercourse  and  play,  were  others.  Eeligious  truth 
had  its  place ;  religious  lessons  must  be  given ;  but  other  forces 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Harlow,  of  Maine,  thought  there  were  some  present  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  power  of  religious  forces ;  if  there  were  any 
who  had  doubted  them  before,  they  certainly  could  not  remain  so 
after  what  they  had  heard  in  the  paper  and  the  discussion  elicited 
by  it. 

Dr.  Wines  read  a  paper  on  the  Port  Blair  Penal  Settlement  in 
India,  communicated  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Roepstorff,  an  officer  of  the 
settlement. 

For  Mr.  Roepstorff's  paper,  see  page  159. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Millioait,  chaplain  of  the 
western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  Executive 
Pardons. 

For  Mr.  Millioan's  paper,  see  page  422. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Connecticut,  thought  that  the  pardon- 
ing power  should  be  vested  in  the  state  executive,  subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions.     He  said  that  it  was  understood  and  granted  bv 
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all  that  the  pardoning  power  must  exist  soniewbcro,  as  a  means  of 
rectifying  mistakes  and  holding  out  a  prospect  to  the  convict  that 
liis  good  conduct  would  in  some  way  affect  his  condition.  This 
power,  in  liia  state,  was  vested  in  the  legislature,  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  failure  there.  Tlicir  plan  was  about  this:  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  legislature  visited  the  state  prison,  and  the  con«fl 
victs  who  desired  pardons  had  their  cases  broiiglit  before  this 
committee,  and  were  represented  by  legal  counsel.  These  lawyers 
sometimes  became  mere  pardon  brokers.  When  a  man  sought  a 
pardon,  he  came  before  that  i^ommittee  with  his  wife,  his  friends 
and  his  counsel,  who  set  forth  his  case  and  urged  his  suit.  The 
committee  then  reported  to  the  legislature,  often  making  moving 
appeals  to  the  members,  working  upon  tlieir  sympathies,  and  thus 
not  unfrequently  securing  a  pardon  to  applicants  entirely  unworthy*  m 
In  Rhode  Inland,  this  power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  senate  | 
jointly.  Ho  thought  that  plan  open,  in  part,  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. Sometimes  the  power  was  vested  in  a  board,  like  that 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  as  found  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brock  way 
had  proposed  a  board  of  guardians,  to  ha  "loaded  with  power"  — 
and  this  among  othei*s — but  he  did  not  believe  they  were  going 
to  get  any  such  board  to  work  all  their  life-time  for  noticing. 

Gov.  Haines,  of  New  Jersey,  said  that  some  things  in  the  paper 
met  his  approval ,  while  others  did  not  When  the  power  tf 
pardon  rested  with  the  executive,  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
he  should  make  full  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances, 
Wliere  a  man  was  imprisoned  wrongfully,  to  use  the  term  pardonW 
in  his  case  was  a  misnomer,  as  ho  had  been  guilty  of  nothing 
for  which  he  needed  pardon.  From  his  own  experience,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  man  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary,  it  should  be  understood  tliat,  as  a  rule,  the  sentence 
would  be  carried  out,  subject  to  such  abbreviations  as  might  be 
earned  under  a  commutation  law  by  good  conduct.  If  there  waa 
any  error  in  the  proceedings,  or  any  thing  that  demanded  re-inves- 
tigation, let  such  re-examination  be  had,  but  when  a  convicted  per- 
son was  once  sentenced,  he  believed  it  best  that  the  punii^hment 
shonld  fii*st  be  just,  and  then  that  the  prisoner  should  be  required 
to  serve  it  out.  He  related  several  instances,  where  certain  conviirts 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  rather  short  terms  and  were  pardoned 
out  through  the  efforts  of  friends,  were  soon  returned  to  the  pen* 
itentiary  for  the  same  offences,  and  some  uf  them  several  timea.  i 
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His  plan  woald  be  to  veet  the  pardoning  power  in  the  govemoi, 
subject  to  the  revision  and  approval  of  the  chancellor  and  a  boaid 
of  councillors  selected  from  the  judges  of  the  various  courts  of  the 
state. 

Kev.  A.  D.  Wilson,  warden  of  state  prison  of  Missouri,  thought 
that  the  governor  had  so  many  things  requiring  his  atteutioi 
that  he  could  not  make  the  investigations  necessary  to  a  discreet 
use  of  the  pardoning  power.  Again,  from  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ors of  our  states  were  changed  so  often,  he  thought  thej  could 
not  acquire  proper  acquaintance  with  the  men  applying  for  pardon, 
their  antecedents,  character,  claims,  etc.,  to  always  decide  wiaelj 
on  the  question  of  granting  or  denying  the  application.  He 
thought  there  should  be  an  oflScer  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, whose  term  of  service  should  continue  ten  years,  or  more. 

The  congress  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  congress  convened,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  at  3  o'clock 
p.  M. 

Gov.  Hayes  having  been  called  away  by  official  duty,  and  being 
consequently  unable  to  longer  occupy  the  chair,  Gov.  Bakkr,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  by  request  of  the  congress,  took  his  place, 
and  the  session  was  opened  by  prayer. 

Gov.  Baker,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  the  formation  of  a 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  criminal  law  reform  and 
penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  to  whom  had  also  been 
referred  the  question  of  an  international  prison  reform  congress, 
submitted  two  reports  —  one  on  each  of  the  topics  referred  to 
them. 

Laid  over  for  future  action. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  BrrrrNOER,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a  paper 
on  The  Responsibility  of  Society  for  the  Causes  of  Crime. 

For  Dr.  BrmNOERs'  paper  see  page  278. 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  the  paper  an  able  one, 
but  he  would  offer  a  remark  or  two  upon  it,  though  not  in  the  spirit 
of  criticism.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  intemperance  was  the  cause  of 
about  all  the  crime  that  existed.  He  did  not  think  so.  Burglars  were 
generally  temperate  men,  and  so  were  some  other  classes  of  crimi- 
nals. He  thought  intemperance  was  rather  an  attendant  of  low 
life  than  a  cause  of  crime.     Many  criminals  were  in  the  habit  of 
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using  tobacco*  Was  the  use  of  tobacco  to  be  set  down  as  among 
tlie  causes  of  crime  ?  Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent 
crime  ;  he  thought  this  could  be  done  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
giving  better  amn semen ts.  Let  public  lectures  and  musical  con- 
certs be  given ;  let  parks  and  beautiful  promenades  be  provided 
for  the  poor,  and  for  all  classes ;  and  let  there  be  public  free  libra- 
ries, not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  also.  He  had 
been  shown  private  residences  in  Cincinnati  that  were  said  to 
have  cost  $300,000,  He  did  not  approve  of  such  lavish  expend!- 
tnres  in  that  way.  It  would  be  much  better  for  society,  if  a  portion 
of  those  vast  amounts  expended  in  useless  show,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  pride,  were  used  in  some  of  the  enterprises  he  had 
named,  to  benefit  the  race.  We  did  not  practically  understand 
the  principles  of  human  brotherhood.  The  great  want  in  society 
was  a  want  of  sympathy  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer 
classes. 

Judge  Carter,  of  Ohio,  avowed  himself  a  radical  on  prison  dis- 
cipline. He  favored  the  abolishment  of  prisons,  and  the  use  of 
greater  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  crime*  He  believed  they 
would  come  to  that  point  yet.  When  women  exereiiied  the  right 
of  sutlrage,  and  sat  as  judges  and  representatives  in  our  halls  of 
legislation,  we  would  come  to  that*  He  had  remarked,  on  a  pre- 
vious evening,  that  banishment  should  be  used  instead  of  impris- 
onment. Any  system  of  imprisonment  or  punishment  was  degra- 
dation, and  could  not  reform  a  raan.  He  would  abolish  all  prison 
walls,  and  release  all  confined  within  them.  He  ai^ued  that  intem- 
perance was  not  the  cause  of  crime,  never  had  been,  and  could 
not  be.  If  intemperance  brought  men  into  crime,  it  was  the  mere 
antecedent,  and  not  the  cause.  Houses  of  prostitution  were  not 
causes  of  crime,  but  merely  the  antecedents  and  resorts  of  crime. 

Rev.  Jamks  Woobworth,  of  California,  dissented  in  toto  from 
the  last  two  speakers.  Those  gentlemen  had  offered  neither  facts 
nor  arguments  in  support  of  their  positions,  hut  mere  dwta. 
The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  did  not  pretend  to  support  their 
opinions  by  reasoning;  it  was  enough  if  they  could  say  ipse  di^tit 
He  did  not  believe  that  his  friends  would  find  the  members  of  this 
congress  so  easily  persuaded.  For  his  part,  he  would  not  ask  — 
and  if  he  did,  he  would  not  expect  to  receive  —  their  concurrence 

■  on  any  such  ground-     He  would  give  the  reasons  for  **  the  faith 

■  that  was  in  him."    The  New  York  prison  aaeoctation  had  been 
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studying  this  question  for  a  quarter  century,  and  they  told  ns  that 
Feven-eighths  of  the  crimes  committed  were  due,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  rum.  Thousands  of  criminals  had  been  personally 
interrogated  by  them,  and  more  than  four-fifths  of  them  ascribed 
their  criminal  career  to  this  cause.  Did  not  thsy  know  I  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Kingsmill,  late  chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  prison  in  London, 
received  statements  from  one  hundred  criminals  as  to  what  had 
led  them  into  crime.  Twenty  said  that  drink  was  the  first  caase 
of  their  fall,  and  nearly  all  placed  it  among  the  other  causes. 
Were  they  ignorant  of  the  occasions  of  their  own  relapses?  Mr. 
Brockway  had  investigated  the  cases  of  100,000  convicts,  of  whom 
he  told  us  eighty-two  in  every  hundred  were  intemperate.  Gen- 
eral Pilsbury's  statistics  were  to  the  same  effect.  He  had  not  tlie 
figures  before  him,  but  he  was  sure  that  more  than  half,  he  believed 
three-fourths,  of  those  committed  to  the  Albany  penitentiary  were 
recorded  as  intemperate  by  their  own  confessions.  Yet  it  was 
claimed  and  asserted,  that  drink  was  not  a  cause,  but  a  mere 
antecedent,  of  crime.  Where  was  the  proof  of  that  ?  None  had 
been  given.  He  called  for  proof,  and  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  it.  He  held  —  and  he  believed  the  principle  was 
admitted  by  philosophers — ^"that  a  uniform  or  even  general  antece- 
dent of  a  fact  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  that  fact. 
He  would  come  now  to  his  own  inquiries  and  their  result.  For 
five  years  he  had,  as  the  secretary  of  the  California  prison  commis- 
sion,  been  visiting  prisons  of  all  classes,  and  conversing  with 
prisons  officers,  criminal  judges  and  members  of  the  police  —  with 
all,  in  short,  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  criminal  admin- 
istration, whether  in  the  department  of  arrest,  trial  or  punishment 
—  and  from  all  the  information  he  could  obtain  by  his  personal 
observation  and  the  extended  intercourse  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
crimes  committed  might  be  traced  to  intemperance.  He  thonght 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  inmates  of  their  state  prison  were 
there  as  the  result  of  liquor.  He  would  not  say,  indeed  he  did 
not  think,  that  half  of  them  were  habitual  drunkards;  yet  they  were 
sent  there  for  crimes  committed  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Many  persons,  by  associating  with  criminals  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking,  were  led  into  crime  from  such  association  in  the 
dram-shop ;  so  that,  taking  into  account  all  these  influences,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  crimes  of  his 
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Btato  were  the  result  of  tbe  liquor  traffic,  and  if  tlio  grog-sliops 
could  be  suppressed,  tliougli  men  would  not  thereby  be  made 
Batuts,  yet  he  fully  believed  that  out-breaking  crime  would,  in 
great  measure,  disappear. 

Rev.  R.  C.  CeawfokDj  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  of  Miehigan, 
could  not  agree  with  his  friend  Judge  Carter  in  the  propriety  of 
abolisluiig  all  priiion  walls,  and  turning  prisoners  out  on  a  large 
farm.  We  had  all  concluded  now  to  keep  them  at  work  inside  of 
the  walls,  with  the  guards  to  help  us.  He  believed  the  men  in 
most  prisons  were  treated  humanely.  He  had  no  doubt  that  liquor 
was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  committed.  He  had  read 
letters  from  the  sisters,  wives  and  brothers  of  these  convicts,  tell- 
ing them  that  if  they  had  taken  their  advice,  and  let  liquor  alone, 
they  would  never  have  been  in  the  penitentiary.  As  to  the  other 
subject  spoken  of,  he  knew  that  a  largo  majority  of  the  men  in 
our  penitentiaries  had  been  mixed  up  with  houses  of  prostitution, 
and  they  carried  the  marks  of  it  to-day.  He  believed  in  calling 
things  by  their  right  names,  and,  until  we  regulated  society  by 
putting  our  hands  on  these  causes  of  crime,  we  would  have  their  bitter 
fruits  ill  crimes  committed  and  in  penitentiaries  for  the  restraint 
of  the  criminals.  Gentlemen  might  say  that  they  cannot  stop  the 
liquor  traffic  by  law,  but  it  was  done  effectively  lu  Michigan, 
where  they  had  back-bone  enough  to  enibrce  such  a  law*  They 
anticipated  the  day,  and  expected  it  soon,  when  Michigan  would 
proclaim  herself  free  from  that  curse;  when  she  could  proudly 
say  that  the  law  was  enforced  throughout  her  entire  territory. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  national  prison  association 
was  hero  taken  up,  considered,  adopted,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  special  committee  having  charge  of  the  resolutions*  direct- 
ing them  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  inaugu- 
rating steps  looking  to  the  speedy  organization  of  a  permanent 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  named  in  the 
Katd  resolutions,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report,  tliat  they  have 
considered  the  resolutions  as  fully  as  the  limited  time  allowed  for 
the  purpose  would  permit;  and  the  result  of  these  deliberations  is 
a  belief,  on  the  part  of  your  committee,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  inauguration  of  such  a  movement  as  the  resolutions  herein- 
before  referred  to  contemplate.    Your  committee,  without  detailing 

the  reasons  which  have  brouglit  them  to  this  conclusion,  report  the 

— . _p — — -^^ 

*  See  page  502  for  the  text  of  tlie  resolutions. 
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following  resolutions,  and  respectfully  recommend  the  passage 
thereof,  viz. : 

Besolved^  1.  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  (of  which 
the  president  of  this  convention  shall  be  chairman)  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  organization  for  such  an  association  as  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  resolutions  referred  to  them ;  and  that  said  committee  take  the 
proper  steps  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislatare  of 
either  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  providing  for  the  incor- 
poration of  such  an  association,  and  for  its  permanent  establish- 
ment on  a  sure  and  liberal  foundation. 

Resolved^  2.  That,  when  a  charter  shall  have  been  procured  for 
said  association,  said  committee  of  ten  be  authorized  to  proceed  to 
organize  said  association,  and  to  procure  additional  members  thereto 
after  its  organization,  and  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion at  such  time  and  place,  in  the  state  which  may  have  granted 
the  act  of  incorporation,  as  said  committee  may  designate ;  and 
that  said  committee  invite  all  persons  wishing  to  become  members 
of  said  association,  or  friendly  to  its  objects,  to  attend  such  first 
meeting  thereof. 

The  president — Gov.  Bakeb — appointed  on  the  committee 
called  for  by  the  first  resolution  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : 

His  excellency  Gov.  R.  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio ; 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  TJ.  S.  House  of  IlepresentativeB, 
of  Maine ; 

Hon.  Daniel  Haines,  of  New  Jersey ; 

Hon.  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia  College 
Law  School,  New  York ; 

Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury,  Superintendent  of  the  Albany  Peniten- 
tiary, New  York ; 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Editor  of  the  Springfield  Bepublican,  of  Masaa- 
chusetts ; 

E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  tlie  State  Reform  School 
of  Connecticut ; 

Charles  F.  Coflin,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
House  of  Refuge,  Indiana. 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Michigan ; 

Hon.  G.  Wm.  Welker,  President  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties, North  Carolina.  • 
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To  the  committeej  as  thus  constituted,  was  added,  on  motion  by 
Dr.  Wines,  his  Excellency  Governor  Conrad  Baker,  of  Indiana. *** 

It  hfts  been  stated  tliat  the  committee  on  a  national  prison  aaao- 
ciation  had  two  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  that  tliey  &n\> 
mitted  tvra  reports.  The  second  report  was  now  taken  up,  and  is 
as  follows : 

The  resolution  relating  to  an  international  prison  congress  was  also 
committed  to  tiie  committee  on  a  national  association,  with  instnic- 
tioTjB  to  report  how  the  design  might  be  most  successfnlly  carried  into 
effect.  The  committee  would  first  introduce  a  short  extract  from 
the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wines,  out  of  which  grew  the  resolution 
which  has  been  referred  to  us  ;  "  Of  whom  shall  the  congress  be  com- 
posed ?  The  fact  that  it  is  to  be  an  ititernational  congress,  seems 
to  me  to  involve,  as  its  logical  issue,  this  sequence  —  that  all 
civilized  peoples  should  be  asked  to  participate  in  its  proceedings. 
The  peoples  thus  invited  would  be  the  several  states  of  the  Atneri- 
can  union ;  the  dominion  of  Canada ;  the  Mexican  and  South 
American  republics;  the  empire  of  Brazil ;  all  the  states  of  Europe ; 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  vice- royalty  of  Egypt;  the  French  and 
British  colonies  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  eartli,  including 
British  India.-'  The  enterprise,  in  the  extent  thus  indicated,  is  a 
Taat  one,  and  the  work  of  preliininary  organization  will  bo  great 
in  proportion.  Into  the  details  of  this  work  we  do  not  propose  to 
enter  at  present,  further  than  to  express  the  conviction  tiiat  it  will 
be  necessary  to  employ  a  competent  agent  or  commissioner  to  visit 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them 
to  co-operate  by  sending  delegates  to  the  proposed  congress ;  to 
lay  tlie  matter  before  the  several  foreign  legations  resident  in 
Washington,  explain  to  them  the  character  and  importance  of  the 
moveineut,  and  endeavor  to  so  t^ir  interest  them  in  its  objects  as 
to  induce  them  to  speak  favorably  of  it  in  their  dispatches  to  their 
respective  governments  ;  to  visit  the  several  states  of  Europe,  and 
confer  with  governments,  heads  of  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, oHicers  of  prisoners'  aid  societies,  and  also  private  citizens 
interested  in  penitentiary  reforms  ;  to  organize,  through  the  friendly 
aid  of  foreign  ministers  accredited  to  our  government,  national  com- 

•  By  the  unanimaus  request  of  the  members  of  tlie  origiDal  committee,  Han. 
Homtio  S-pymoiir^  of  New  York,  hiia  consented  to  become  their  colleague ;  and 
lUc  comuiktecj  consequenUj»  now  conBiJSta  of  twelve  memberi, 
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mittecs  in  the  several  countries  and  colonies  to  be  represented ;  to  take 
suitable  measures  to  arrange  a  programme  of  proceedings,  and  to 
secure  able  specialists  in  different  countries  to  write  papers  upon 
the  questions  to  be  considered  ;  to  prepare  a  condensed  but  com- 
prehensive report  on  European  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
from  an  American  stand-point ;  to  prepare  the  necessary  circulars, 
conduct  correspondence,  and  do  all  the  miscellaneous  work  requi- 
site in  the  preliminary  stages  of  the  movement  —  which  must  be 
great,  though  incapable  of  exact  measurement. 

The  committee  ask  to  submit  the  following  resolutions,  to  wit : 

1.  Resolved^  That  be  invited  to  act  as  commis- 
sioner of  this  congress  in  tlie  work  proposed,  and  that  his  salary 
be  fixed  at  $             per  annum. 

2.  Resolved^  That  the  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  organization  of  the  national  penitentiary  and  reformatory 
association  be  requested  to  endeavor  to  procure  for  our  commis- 
sioner an  honorary  appointment  from  the  general  goverament,  as 
being  likely  to  secure  consideration  and  facilities  abroad,  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Brockway,  the  first  blank  was  filled  by 
inserting  the  name  of  E.  C.  W  ines,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  the  second 
blank,  relating  to  the  salary  of  the  commissioner,  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  national  association,  with  power.  It  was 
further  referred  to  the  said  committee,  in  the  contingency  of  the 
non-acceptance  of  the  position  by  Dr.  Wines,  or  of  a  vacancy 
otherwise  occurring,  to  fill  it  by  the  appointment  of  some  other 
competent  and  suitable  person  ;  and  also  to  take  steps  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  report,  thus  amended  and  supplemented,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  declaration  of  principles  was  taken  up  and  read.  They 
were  then  considered  seriatim^  as  far  as  and  including  the  six- 
teenth. The  seventeenth,  which  declared  the  contract  system  of 
prison  labor  prejudicial  to  finance,  discipline  and  reformation,  gave 
rise  to  considerable  discussion. 

Mr.  CoRDiER,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  opposed  to  the  contract  sys- 
tem, lie  thought  it  a  very  important  matter  whether  prisoners 
learned  a  full  trade  or  only  a  part  of  one,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
contract  system.  We  wanted  to  reform  criminals.  There  were 
two  things  essential  to  a  prisoner's  reformation.     He  must  gain 


tlie  will  to  live  honestly  and  the  power  to  earn  ao  honest  living. 
The  first  iie  always  lacked  wlieii  committed  ;  the  second,  gene- 
rally.  Both  must  he  given  to  him  in  prison  ;  the  one,  through 
morttl  agencies,  the  other  through  industrial  training,  lie  eonsid 
ered  a  full  trade  almost  indispensable  in  this  last  relation.  The 
coatracl  system  was  an  obstacle  to  this,  and  therefore  should  be 
swept  away. 

Eev,  Mr.  Wood,  chaplain  of  the  Northern  Indiana  prison,  spoke 
in  warm  terms  of  the  contractors  in  liis  prison,  as  men  of  high 
character,  and  anxious  for  the  moral  improvetnent  of  the  prisoners. 

CoL  William  R,  Mdrphy,  of  New  Jersey,  said  that  where  they 
had  a  good  set  of  contractors,  the  contract  system  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  finances  or  discipline  of  the  prison ;  but  the  men 
were  employed  in  a  manner  that  was  useful  to  the  state  and  bene- 
ficial to  themselves.  The  warfare  was  not  so  ninch  with  the  sys* 
tern  as  with  the  contractors,  lie  thouglit  it  difficult  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  men  ;  the  chances  were  against  it ;  and,  therefore, 
the  system  had  better  be  wiped  out. 

Gen.  PtLSBLTRY,  of  New  York,  said  that,  as  a  system,  he  was 
opposed  to  it ;  bat  he  believed  that  contracts  for  prison  labor 
could  be  regulated  by  a  competent  head  so  as  to  obviate  the 
evils  which  commonly  flow  from  tlieni.  He  had  no  trouble  with 
the  contractors  in  the  prison  of  which  he  had  charge, 

Mr,  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  had  great  respect  for  the  opinion  cf 
prison  officers,  yet  some  of  us,  said  he,  who  are  not  prison  officers, 
feel  convinced  that  very  deleterious  efiects  spring  from  the 
system, 

Mr,  Charles  E.  Fklton,  of  New  Fork,  thought  that  the  system 
had  worke+1  well  in  Massachnsetts,  and  in  the  Erie  county  peniten- 
tiary, of  wdiich  he  had  cliarge,  they  had  had  no  trouble  with  it. 
The  contractors  never  interfered  with  the  regulations  or  discipline 
of  the  prison.  lie  thought  that  where  there  was  any  difficulty  it 
was  tlie  fault  of  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  that,  in  regard  to  the  influenoe 
of  the  contract  system  in  the  Massachusetts  prison  which,  it  was 
claimed,  %vas  well  managed  (and  he  certainly  would  not  contest 
that  point,  for  he  had  great  respect  for  it^  warden  and  believed  he 
held  as  tight  a  rein  upon  the  contractors  as  anybody  could),  he  had 
heard  the  chaplain,  it  once,  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  times,  denouuce 
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it  in  strong  terms  as  at  war  with  the  moral  and  religions  interests 
of  the  prisoners. 

Gen.  PiLSBURY :  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  chaplain  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts penitentiary  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  had  to 
leave. 

Dr.  TViNES  knew  nothing  about  that ;  possibly  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  tlie  contractors  tliat  he  was  removed ;  but  he  knew 
him  to  be  a  worthy  christian  minister,  and  a  man  of  learning  and 
abihty,  and  that  he  had  filled  that  office  with  credit  and  usefulness 
for  many  years ;  a  man  who  had  the  good  of  the  prisoners  at 
heart,  and  worked  for  it  faithfully.  Yet  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  contract  system  because,  as  he  alleged,  it  interfered  with 
the  most  effective  discharge  of  his  duties  to  the  prisoners.  As 
regarded  the  system  in  the  state  prisons  of  New  York,  it  was  in 
many  ways  objectionable.  The  contractors  were  the  real  governors 
of  tlie  prisons.  He  thought  Gen.  Pilsbnry  would  agree  with  him 
that,  if  the  contractors  combined,  they  could  put  out  a  warden  in 
twenty-four  hours.  He  perceived  that  the  general  nodded  assent, 
as  he  expected  he  would. 

Mrs.  Lyi>ta  Sexton,  chaplain  of  the  Kansas  penitentiary,  by 
request  addressed  the  congress  upon  this  question.  She  said  it 
seemed  to  her  that  in  the  Kansas  penitentiary  this  contract  svstem 
was  ruinous  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  If  twenty 
minutes  or  a  half  hour  were  desired  for  moral  or  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  objection  was  at  once  made  that  the  men  were  under 
contract,  and  the  contractors  would  lose  so  much  time.  She 
thought  there  was  but  little  hope  of  reforming  them  wliile  they 
were  thus  confined  to  servile  labor  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  in  the  evening,  without  a  moment's  opportunity  to  devote  to 
the  welfare  of  their  souls.  She  thought,  too,  that  the  policv  of 
employing  the  roughest  men  for  guards,  because  they  conld  be  had 
cheap,  was  entirely  wrong.  A  general  renovation  shonld  take 
place  in  prison  officers.  If  $100  per  month  had  to  be  paid  for 
good  men  as  guards,  she  would  give  it  rather  than  employ  roughs 
for  $40.  Half  of  the  convicts  in  their  prison  were  promisin*' 
young  men  and  boys,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  school,  cultivating  their 
minds.  Again,  she  thought  that  the  lack  of  recreation  for  the 
men  worked  great  injury.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  they  were  marched  from  their  cells  to  their 
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work,  and  from  tlieir  work  back  again  to  their  cells,  without  any 
variation  in  their  monotonous  lives.  One  man  told  her  if  they 
just  had  the  chance  every  afternoon  of  running  a  foot-race,  he 
could  work  so  much  better. 

Rev.  Mr.  Qcinby,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  strong  objections  to 
the  contract  system,  but  in  some  p^rts  of  the  country  it  would  be 
ditticult  to  get  along  without  it.  He  thought  the  system  might 
be  so  modified  that  tlte  contractors  would  bo  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  prison  authorities. 

Pending  the  discussion,  the  congress  adjourned  until  7^  p.  m. 


I 


EVENING    SESSION. 

CSongress  convened  at  the  appointed  hour,  Governor  Baker  in 
the  chair.  The  platform  was  a^ain  taken  up^  and  a  motion  was 
made  to  strike  out  the  article  relating  to  the  contract  system. 

Mr.  QuiNBY  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  it  modified  so  as 
to  recommend  that  contracts  should  be  matle  only  with  such  par-   ■ 
ties  and  on  such  conditions  as  would  comport  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  interest  of  the  prisoner. 

The  question  being  on  striking  out,  the  Rev.  F.  IL  WineSj  secre- 
tary of  tlie  board  of  state  charities  of  Illinois,  asked  to  be  allowed    H 
to  ;>resent  one  point  that  liad  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  discns-    ™ 
eion,  and  that  was  the  effect  that  striking  out  that   article  might 
have.    In  Illinois  the  contract  system  had  been  abolished.     The 
old  system  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  contract  sjstern  ;  it  was  a 
leasing  system  ;  the  farming  out  of  the  labor  by  the  legislature.    An 
effort  would  probably  be  made  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  restore  the  old  leasing  system.    If  this  convention  should 
strike  out  every  thing  relating  to  the  contract  system,  and  express 
no  opinion  in  regard  to  any  other,  ho  apprehended  that  the  legis- 
lature would  cite  the  action  of  tlie  convention  as  an  argument  in    fl 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  that  system,  with  all  its  abominations, 
lie  was  satisfied  that  it  would  work  mischief,  and  hoped  the  con- 
gress would  take  definite  and  proper  action  in  this  matter.  fl 

Judge  Cakter  was  opposed  to  the  contract  system.  I f  the  prisons 
were  kept  up,  he  desired  to  see  some  system  of  co-operative  labor, 
by  which  the  prisoners  would  receive  the  wages  they  earned  just 
as  if  they  wore  at  work  outside. 

Col.  BuRii,  warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  said  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that,  as  far 
as  it  related  to  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  it  was  not  true.     First,  it 
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declared  the  contract  sjatem  to  bo  prejudicial  to  discipline.  He 
could  very  well  understand  that  when  contractors  governed  the 
prison,  it  would  be  prejudicial,  and  it  was  just  there  where  the  diffi- 
culty complained  of  seemed  to  have  arisen ;  but  he  did  not  permit 
contractors  to  govern  the  Ohio  penitentiary.  He  said  to  con- 
tractors, and  to  all  employed  by  them,  "  You  may  give  the  pris- 
oners directions  about  their  work ;  beyond  that,  you  shall  not  give 
them  a  word." 

Question  by  a  member:  Do  you  enforce  that  order? 

Col.  Burr:  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Again,  the  article  said,  or  at  least 
implied,  that  the  contract  system  interfered  with  the  chance  of 
reaching  the  men  by  religious  influences.  In  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary the  contracts  all  provided  that  the  prisoners  should  labor  for 
the  contractors  ten  houre  per  day  ;  but  there  was  a  further  provision, 
which  allowed  the  warden,  at  any  time,  to  take  the  prisoners  off 
the  contract;  and  that  was  done,  whenever  he  thought  there  was 
occasion.  He  specified  certain  occasions  when  this  had  been  done ; 
and  added  that  the  time  thus  spent  wa$  not  at  the  cost  of  the 
contractors,  but  of  the  state.  Again,  the  resolution  declared  that 
the  system  was  injurious  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  state.  The 
annual  net  earnings  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  over  and  above  all 
ordinary  expenses,  were  from  $40,000  to  $50,000.  He  could  not 
himself  manage  the  industries  and  clear  that  amount  of  nionev. 
In  conclusion,  ho  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  religious  influences 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Gov.  Haines,  of  New  Jersey,  was  happy  to  hear  that  the  con- 
tract system  succeeded  in  some  cases.  He  had  occasion  to  visit, 
in  the  capacity  of  commissioner  from  New  Jei*sey,  a  number  of 
prisons,  some  of  them  in  New  York,  and  found  one  or  two  work- 
ing under  the  contract  system,  that  were  said  to  be  financially 
successful ;  yet,  he  saw  some  things  in  them  that  were  not  satis- 
factory. It  seldom  happened  that  contractors  did  not  abuse  their 
privileges.  An  exceptional  case  did  not  govern  the  principle  ;  the 
principle  itself  was  wrong.  He  was  convinced,  from  his  own 
observation,  that  the  system  did  not  work  well ;  he  hoped  the 
clause  would  not  be  stricken  out ;  such  action  would  convey  the 
impression  that  they  approved  the  system. 

Mr.  Brockway,  of  Michigan,  moved  the  previous  question 
which  was  carried,  and  the  motion  to  strike  out  was  lost. 

The  article  was  then  adopted. 
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Mr*  Brookway  moved  that  the  further  consideration  ot  the 
platform  be  postponed,  and  the  regular  order  of  business  be  taken 
up.     Carried. 

Seflor  Cortes,  secretary  of  legation  for  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  being  iuvited  to  address  the  coiigressj  read  the 
following  paper: 

Mr.  Presid^jnt,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Availing  myself  of  the 
privilege  you  have  been  good  enough  to  grant  me  of  addressing 
you,  I  beg  to  do  bo  in  order  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  and  regard  shown  to  me  during  my  visit  to  this 
congress,  in  which  you  have  admitted  me  as  a  member. 

Very  little  light  could  I  bring  to  your  deliberations  regarding  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  prisons  in  my  native  country. 
The  iron  rule  of  Spain  left  us  as  a  legacy  the  most  tyrannical  ideas 
regarding  the  management  of  prisons.  A  criminal  was  an  outlaw ; 
and  hunger,  filth,  nudity  and  insult  were  his  lot.  Philanthropista 
have  been  struggling  for  a  lung  time  past  to  change  this  order  of 
things ;  and  the  movement,  although  slow,  is  gaining  ground.  The 
punishment  of  death  has  been  abolished  for  the  last  nine  years,  and 
our  national  constitution  puts  a  limit  to  tlie  number  of  years  that 
a  person  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  sleeping  in  sep- 
arate cells  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  attempts  are  being  made 
to  introduce  labor  in  common. 

But,  as  a  rule,  our  city  prisons  and  country  jails  are  kept  in  a 
lamentable  state  ;  and  if  1  had  time,  I  could  relate  to  you  cases  and 
Bcenes  which  would  revolt  your  ideas  of  enlightened  benevolence, 
and  would  painfully  horrify  yonr  feolingj^t.  In  so  doing,  my  aim 
would  be  to  rouse  your  pity  and  your  interest,  that  you  might 
secure  means  to  extend  to  us  in  a  more  effective  way  the  advan- 
taged of  your  luminous  debates  and  noble  conclusions.  Your 
movement  is,  by  its  nature,  cosmopolitan ;  and  you  must  throw 
most  light  in  places  where  darkness  is  most  complete. 

It  was  in  search  of  light  and  knowledge  in  this  matter  that  I 
came  to  hear  your  deliberations  and  partake  of  jour  social  gather- 
ings,  I  come  as  a  student,  not  as  a  teacher.  And  1  hope  to  tell 
my  countrymen  of  your  good,  unselfish  deeds.  I  hope  to  translate 
into  my  native  language,  and  make  public,  the  essays  that  have  been 
read  in  this  congress,  and  its  debates  and  its  declaration  of  princi- 
ples; and  if,  after  the  reading  of  them,  a  blow  is  spared  to  a  poor 
wretch,  more  unfortunate  than  criminal,  or  if  the  hardened  heart 
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of  a  brutal  jailer  is  for  a  moment  Boftened  into  pity,  then  yon  will 
acknowledge  that  my  visit  to  you  has  not  been  without  its  fruit* 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  crave  your  indulgence  for  the  grammat- 
ical errors  that  I  may  have  committed  in  expressing  my  thoughtB 
in  a  foreign  language. 

Rev.  F.  n.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  read  a  paper  furnishe J  by  Mr.  H. 
S.  Tarbell,  teacher  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  on  The 
Prison  School. 

For  Mr.  Tarbell's  paper,  see  page  193. 

The  consideration  of  the  platform  was  resumed,  and  the  articles, 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-third  inclusive,  were  adopted 
seriatim.  The  twenty-fourth  was  then  read,  as  follows  :  "  Since 
personal  liberty  is  the  rightful  inheritance  of  every  human  being, 
it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress  that  the  state  which  has 
deprived  an  innocent  citizen  of  this  right,  and  subjected  him  to 
penal  restraint,  should,  on  unquestionable  proof  of  its  mistake, 
make  reasonable  indemnification  for  such  wrongful  imprisonment." 

Mr.  A.  W.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  said  that  we  had  plenty  of 
sharp  rogues  who  would  get  convicted  of  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  afterward  that  the}'  were  wrongfully  imprisoned,  and 
come  in  for  damages  for  $50,000.  That  would  be  progress  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

A  member  related  several  instances  where  innocent  men  had 
been  imprisoned,  and  he  thought  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where 
persons  not  only  suffered  loss  themselves,  but  their  families  suffered 
disgrace  on  account  of  their  imprisonment,  the  state  should  indem- 
nify them  for  the  wrong  done. 

Dr.  BinixGER,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  the  point  not  well 
taken  ;  he  said  that  the  state  was  not  the  wrong-doer  in  such  cases, 
but  was  imposed  upon. 

Judge  Carter,  of  Cincinnati,  related  an  instance  of  a  man  suf- 
fering imprisonment  for  four  years. through  the  peijury  of  another 
person  ;  he  could  not  get  damages  from  the  perjurer,  and  should 
have  satisiaction  from  the  state. 

Mr.  ITuRLBUT,  of  Wisconsin,  said  such  instances  could  be  mul- 
tiplied, where  innocent  men  had  been  convicted  of  crime, 
imprisoned,  and  their  reputation  destroyed,  and  when  they  came 
out,  they  had  lost  their  position  in  society.  Let  this  principle 
be  adopted  as  a  rule  in  the  states,  and  the  result  would  be  that 
innocent  men  would  seek  redress  in  the  courts,  and  would  thus 
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have  tlio  means  of  establishing  their  innocence.  He  hoped  the 
article  would  be  adopted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crawford,  of  MiebigaBj  gave  an  instance  of  a  man 
who  had  been  confined  in  prison  wrongfully,  until  he  had  become 
almost  insane ;  he  had  tliree  motherless  cluldren,  of  whose  where- 
abouts he  had  lost  all  trace.  This  man  had  a  good  trade,  and 
could  have  earned  tive  dollars  a  day  had  he  not  been  imprisoned* 
lie  tlioiight  something  sliould  be  done  in  some  way  to  iudeninify 
men  who  had  been  so  imjustly  imprisoned. 

Mr,  Alexander  objected  to  selecting  individaal  cases.  Would 
any  body  say  that,  because  some  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  we 
should  not  imprison  people  at  all? 

A  member:  T!iat  is  not  proposed.  The  proposition  is,  that 
when  we  blunder,  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  repair  our  blun- 
ders. Will  not  tbe  gentleman  admit  that  that  is  a  sound  principle 
in  law  as  well  as  iu  morals  ? 

Mr.  W.  J.  Yost,  of  Illinois,  thought  that  neither  a  man  nor  a 
state  should  be  held  responsible  for  wliat  he  did  not  do  intention- 
ally. If  a  man  were  charged  with  crime,  he  was  allowed  to  bring 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  have  counsel  to  defend 
him.  That  was  done  to  prevent  the  unjust  coi  viction  of  innocent 
men  ;  yet  unprincijjled  men  would  sometimes  come  in,  and  throagh 
perjury^  procure  tlie  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  an  innocent 
man.  Tlie  state,  however,  had  done  all  it  could  to  prevent  injus* 
tice.  Should  an  article  like  this  be  adopted,  claims  for  damages 
against  tlie  states  would  be  greater  than  those  against  congress  for 
damages  during  the  late  war. 

Dr.  Wines  had  entered  the  hall  while  the  last  speaker  was 
addressing  the  house.  He  obtained  the  floor  as  soon  as  Mr.  Yost 
had  taken  hia  seat,  and  said  that  the  adoption  of  this  article  by 
the  congress  would  not  give  it  a  |dace  in  the  statute  books  of  our 
states,  tliough  he  admitted  that  the  aim  was  to  get  it  there  in  the 
end.  The  proposition  under  discussion  formed  the  thesis  of  a 
very  able  paper,  communicated  by  an  eminet  i  legal  gentleman  of 
France,  Mr.  A.  Come.  Tliat  paper  had  not  yet  been  read,  and 
he  thought  it  but  fair  to  Mr.  Corne,  while  it  was  due  to  the  inter- 
est of  truth  and  justice,  that  tlie  masterly  argument  of  that  gentle- 
man should  bo  heard  before  the  congress  acted  on  tliis  proposition. 
He  moved,  therefore,  to  lay  the  article  on  tlie  table. 

The  motion  wa?  agreed  to. 

66 
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An'.cWz  twentv-£f:h  zzA  t^eiitv  =:xih  were  then  adopted. 

TL-r  txer:ty-^rv/:r::h  ar.:c-'.e  was  reii.  which  U  as  follows:    The 
exerrri^e  of  exe^rjtive  ciemenr-v  in  the  pardon  of  criminals  is   a 
pra/;t>:al  qae-stivn  of  grave  iniportar.L-e.   and   of  great   delieaey 
and  t\\T:j'M\v/.     It  i=  believed  that  the  annual  average  of  execu- 
tive par'Jon."  from  the  prisoriS  of  the  whole  cour.irr  reaches  ten 
per  cent   of  tlieir  p-./pulation.      The   eSe.:t   o:  tiit  •■>.»  free  nse 
of  the  pardoning  p«:;wer  is  to  detract  from  the  '.v/"''.r*'.'i^y  '.-f  punish- 
ment f >r  crime*,  and  to  divert  the  mind  of  pri-.-ner?   from  the 
meann  supplied  tor  their  improvement.     Pardoiis  should  issue  for 
one  or  more  of  the  fallowing  rea.-ons,  viz. :  To  release  the  inn»jcent, 
to  correct  mi-stakc-s  made  in  imposin;.'  the  sentence,  to  relieve  such 
suiTenng  from  ill  health  as  requires  release  from  imprisonment, 
and  to  facilitate  or  reward  the  renl  reforinati«jn  of  the  prisoner. 
The  exercise  of  this  power  should  be  by  the  executive,  and  should 
be  guarded  by  careful  examination  as  to  the  character  of  the  pris- 
oner and  his  conduct  in  prison.     Furthermore,  it  is  tlie  opinion 
of  this  congress,  that  governors  of  states  should  give   to   their 
respective  legislatures  the  reasons,  in  each  case,  for  their  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power 

Mr.  OiKFiy,  of  Indiana,  said  he  would  not  \ike  to  see  this  arti-jle 
passed  in  the  present  fonn.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  principles 
embodied  in  it  were,  perhaps,  correct;  but  they  had  difficultv 
enough  now  in  obtaining  pardons,  and  he  would  not  want  to  do 
any  thing  that  would  make  it  harder. 

Gov.  Baker  said  he  had  had  some  experience  on  that  siihject. 
lie  believed  he  had  pardoned  ten  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been 
applied  for,  though  his  friends  seemed  to  think  him  hard -hearted, 
lie  thought  the  article  could  be  put  in  l^etter  shape,  and  that  it 
ought  to  lie  on  the  table  for  the  present.  He  would  favor  throw- 
ing proper  restrictions  around  the  pardoning  power. 

liev.  Mr.  Ckawford  was  opposed  to  the  article,  as  stating  what 
he  considered  untrue.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  exercise  of  this 
|K>wcr  interfered  with  prison  discipline.  He  thought  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  influence  more  productive  of  good  discipline  than 
the  expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  convict,  that  his  good  conduct 
would  merit  pardon. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brockway,  the  article  was  laid  upon  the 
table,  whereupon  the  congress  adjounied  until  0  o'clock  to-morrow 
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Sixth  Day. 

Tuesday,  October  18,  1870. 
MORZiiNa  BEssroir. 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  at  9  a,  m,^ — Governor  Baker 
in  the  chair. 

Session  opened  with  prayer  by  C,  F,  Coffin,  of  IcAiana. 

Dr.  Wines  read  a  paper  on  Humanity  and  Huinanitarianisin, 
with  sijeeial  rcferenee  to  the  Prisons  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  by  William  Tallage,  secretary  of  the  Howard  aasocia- 
tionj  England. 

For  Mr.  Tallack's  paper^  see  pao^e  204. 

Ur,  Wlnes  then  road  a  paper  on  Criminal  Registers  (casters 
jtidiciairen)^  as  a  means  of  knowing  the  Antecedents  (criminal 
biography)  of  Persons  previously  convicted  of  Crime,  by  M,  Bo^f- 
NEVILLE  DE  Maesanoy,  connsclor  of  the  imperial  court  of  Paris, 
France. 

For  M.  DE  Marsanoy's  paper,  see  page  232. 

Following  this,  a  paper  was  read  on  the  Professional  Training 
of  Officers  of  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  by  Rev.  James  Wood- 
WOETH^  secretary  of  the  California  prison  commissioii. 

For  Mr,  Wood^vokth'S  paper,  see  page  384, 

The  next  was  a  paper  on  Reformatory  l)isci|>hne  as  applied  to 
adult  Prisoners,  by  Q.  B.  Hubbell,  late  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
prison,  New  York. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Pilsbuky  said ;  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  a  description  of  the  coming  state  reformatory  I  tried 
to  describe  on  Thni-aday. 

The  platform  of  prinuiples  was  attain  taken  up.  The  article  on 
executive  pardons  being  under  consideration, 

Rev.  James  Woodworth,  of  California,  said  that  he  was  not  iu 
favor  of  giving  the  governor  any  more  advisers  than  he  had. 
When  the  responsibility  was  thrown  entirely  on  one  man,  he  felt 
it.  If  he  had  associates  who  shared  it  with  him,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  shift  it  on  to  their  shonlders.  In  illustration  of  this 
point,  he  enumerated  instances  where  bad  results  had  come  from 
an  undue  exercise  of  executive  clemency  through  the  influence  of 
advisers. 

Dr.  Wines  thought  tliat  though  the  governor  shonld  receive 
recommendations  from  every  man  in  the  state  to  pardon  a  crimi- 
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nal,   he   was  not   thereby   released   from   his   personal  resp 
bility. 

Rev.  Charles  Cravens,  of  New  York,  said  that  in  his  state 
governor,  in  his  report  on  pardons,  gave  the  reason  for  each, 
thought  this  an  excellent  arrangement,  because,  if  false  repress 
tions  were  made,  it  would  be  known,  and  the  people  could  co; 
tliem. 

Governor  Haines,  of  Xew  Jersey,  thought  the  executive  rece 
plenty  of  advice  outside;  some  would  advise  one  way,  and  £ 
another.     What  they  wanted  was  responsible  men  to  advise 
the  governor. 

Mr.  "Welker,  of  North  Carolina,  believed   in   the  one 
power,  and  when  the  people  delegated  that  power  to  a  max 
should  be  held  personally  responsible.     The  peoi)le  should  eh 
a  governor  of  good  hard  sense,  who  was  also  a  man  of  kind 
generous  disposition,  and  who  would  exercise  that  power  to  the 
of  the  sta,te.     Much  harm  was  done  b}'  improper  pardons.     W 
the  governor  could  place  the  responsibility  upon  some  one 
this  power  was  apt  to  be  abused,  and  the  very  worst  clas 
prisoners  thrown  upon  society. 
I  '  After  some  further  discussion,  the  article  was  adopted   a 

ji  \  ported  by  the  business  committee. 

The  remaining  articles  (28th  to  37th  inclusive)  were  success 
read  and  adopted,  with  some  little  discussion  upon  the  last  on 
reference  to  the  co-operation  of  women  in  effecting  the  reform; 
of  prisoners. 

Itev.  C.  C.  FooTE,  of  Detroit,  said  he  was  personally  inter 
in  that  article,  as  there  were  over  100  women  in  their  pi 
While  he  believed  in  the  right  and  propriety  of  the  male  cha 
doing  all  he  could  for  the  salvation  of  these  women,  he  was 
])ersuaded  that  women  could  accomplish  the  work  much  I 
than  men.  The  labors  of  the  matron  in  their  institutiou 
acjcomjilished  great  good. 

The  following  was  passed  :  This  congress  is  of  the  opinioi 
separate  prisons  should  be  established  for  women,  and  that  j 
case,  cither  in  city  or  county  jail  or  state  prison,  should  w 
bo  detained  in  the  prison  with  men,  and  that  females  should 
charge  of  the  female  department  of  all  prisons. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following : 

Hesol/vedj  That  the  questions  relating  to  crime  and  criin 
for  their  right  decision,  require  to  be  considered  from  the   i 
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point  of  a  compreheTisive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  and  natural  laws  of  the  eoeial  organism. 

Resolved ^  That  the  study  of  social  science,  of  which  penology 
18  one  department,  is  essential  to  the  weU-being  of  any  nation, 
and  especially  of  a  republic. 

Resolved^  That  tins  congress  hereby  expresses  its  sense  of  the 
importance  of  making  social  science  a  branch  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion, Imlieving  that  the  influence  of  such  instruction  will  be  to 
diminish  not  one  alone,  but  all  social  evils,  by  pointing  out  their 
causes  and  relations. 

Besolved^  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  confer  with  erlucational  institutions  with  reference  to  the 
establiisliment  of  chairs  of  sncial  science  ;  or,  failing  in  that,  to  secure 
professors  in  studies  allied  to  social  science,  capable  and  eager  to 
cultivate  that  science. 

Dr,  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  hoped  the  resolution  would  not  pass. 
He  did  not  think  we  should  take  up  the  subject  of  social  science ; 
there  was  a  national  social  science  organization  in  existence,  well 
established,  and  quite  competent  to  deal  with  all  such  questions. 

Dr,  Wines  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  last  speaker;  this 
congr^s  was  called  for  the  one  specific  object  of  studying  and 
improving  prison  discipline  in  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the 
country,  and  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  them  to  say  to  boards 
of  trustees  of  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  what  they  should 
introduce  into  their  curriculum  of  study. 

Mr.  Alexander  supported  his  resolutions  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  lie  claimed  that  all  tlio  principles  which  they  had 
been  considering  were  intimately  related  to  social  science,  and  to 
the  end  that  this  science  be  fully  understood,  he  thought  that  there 
should  be  professors! rips  devoted  to  teaching  it. 

Dr.  Winks  said  that  he  concurred  heartily  in  the  principle  of 
the  resohition  ;  his  objection  was,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  regarded 
as  an  impertinent  meddling  with  what  did  not  properly  belong  to 
this  body.  He  looked  with  alarm  upon  the  proposition  to  petition 
colleges  to  establish  chairs  of  social  science  as  a  part  of  their 
agencies  of  instruction.  He  feared  it  would  bring  the  congress 
into  discredit  with  the  sober,  conservative  people  of  the  nation. 
He  repeated  ■ —  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  misuuderstood  —  that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  teaching  social  science  in  colleges,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  this  congress  undertaking  to  dictate  to  those  institu- 
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tions  what  they  should  do.  What  did  the  third  resolntion  pro- 
pose ?  To  ask  the  colleges  to  institute  professorships  to  diminish  — 
crime  did  it  say  ?  well,  it  said  that,  bnt  it  said  a  great  deal  more  — 
to  diminish,  not  crime  alone,  bnt  all  social  evils  —  all  of  them  ; 
the  whole  batch.  "Were  we  prepared  to  go  before  the  colleges  of 
this  country  and  say  we  wanted  them  to  establish  professorships 
to  abolish  all  the  social  evih  with  which  we  were  afflicted  ?  He 
believed  not ;  yet  that  was  what  the  resolutions  proposed. 

Judge  Carter,  of  Ohio,  asked  if  all  crime  did  not  arise  from 
social  causes? 

Dr.  Wines  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  crimes  did,  but  that 
was  not  the  question  with  him.  The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Judge  Carter  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  congress,  that  although 
we  are  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  respectable  uniform  to  be  worn 
by  the  prisoners  confined  for  crimes  and  offences  in  our  prisons, 
the  clothing  of  them  in  the  striped,  zebra-like  uniforms  adopted 
by  many  of  our  prison  regulations  is  an  outrage  that  calls  for 
reformation,  and  should  at  once  be  abolished.  The  element  of 
reform  of  prisons  does  not  exist  in  such  a  regulation,  because  by 
it  the  prisoners,  losing  all  self-respect,  are  kept  in  a  continual 
feeling  of  degradation,  ill-adapted  to  the  commencement  of  any 
sort  of  reformation  in  them. 

Dr.  IIatcii,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  it  was  characteristic  of 
American  genius  to  crystalize  its  thought  in  a  church,  or  a  society, 
or  at  least  in  a  resolution.  He  thought  they  would  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  congress  by  passing  such  a  large  list  of  resolu- 
tions. The  principles  proclaimed  in  the  platform  contained  every 
thing  essential,  and  they  should  rest  upon  that  and  be  satisfied 
with  it. 

Judge  Carter  said  that  this  was  a  practical  reform  that  onght 
to  be  promptly  adopted.    The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the   table. 

Eev.  Chas.  Cravens,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  t)n  "  The  Pro- 
posed Volunteer  Adult  Reformatory  at  Warsaw,"  prepared  by 
lion.  Wm.  II.  Merrill,  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers. 

For  Mr.  Merrill's  paper,  see  page  180. 

Eev.  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Connecticut,  inquired  how  the  institu- 
tion was  to  be  supported  ? 

By  request,  the  Eev.  A.  M.  Fisk,  agent  of  the  institution,  made 
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tlie  following  explanation.  After  examining  tlie  penal  laws  and 
institntions  of  New  York,  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  class 
of  men  for  whom  no  proper  provision  was  made  —  a  class  out  of  whom 
the  state  annually  manufactured  criminals  by  the  score  —  aye,  by  the 
hundred.  There  is  a  class  of  criminals  who  imt^ndedto  commit  the 
crimen  for  which  they  were  imprisoned  ;  but  there  were  others  who 
were  betrayed  into  crimCj  committing  a  wrong  act  in  some  moment 
of  sudden  passion  orovermaetering  temptation,  or  led  astray  by  evil 
associates.  It  seemed  to  hira  fair  to  presume  that  most,  if  not  ^.11, 
of  this  class  wonld  retrace  their  course,  if  a  proper  opportunity 
were  presented  them  for  doing  so,  and  he  felt  that  society  was 
bound  to  give  them  such  a  chance. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  usually  inflicted,  what  self- 
respect  the  prisoner  might  have  remaining  was  destroyed,  and  he 
felt  little  inducement  to  reform.  Perhaps  nineteen-twentieths  of 
those  convicted  for  the  first  time  would  reform  if  proper  opportu- 
nities were  presented  them ;  but  such  opportunities  were  not 
offered  by  our  present  system.  The  institution  he  represented  pro- 
posed to  take  just  that  class  of  men  whenever  the  judges  were  satis- 
fied that  it  was  the  first  offence,  and  there  was  good  reason  to 
believe  tliey  would  reform.  Suppose  a  man  to  have  committed  an 
offence  tliat  would  send  him  to  the  state  prison,  if  the  judge  was 
satisfied  there  were  mitigating  circumstances  and  a  strong  prob- 
ability that  the  man  would  reform,  the  intention  was,  that  he  sus- 
pend judgment,  hold  the  sentence  over  him,  and  send  !iim,  or  at 
Iciist  give  him  the  privilege  of  going,  to  tliis  institution.  In  the 
mean  time,  if,  under  our  management,  his  conduct  was  sudi  as  to 
satisfy  the  executive  that  he  was  a  reformed  man,  then  he  was  to 
restore  him  to  society,  and  the  man  was  to  have  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, with  tlie  sentence  rubbed  out.  If,  at  any  timCj  he  left  the 
institution  without  sueh  honorable  discharge,  the  original  sentence 
w^as  to  be  fully  executed  against  hira.  Thus  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ten-fold  stronger  than  adamant.  The  influences 
of  such  an  institution  to  draw  men  back  to  a  course  of  virtue 
wonld  be  such  that,  as  governor  Hoffman  said,  **  the  enterprise 
cannot  fail  to  receive  the  hearty  approbation  of  every  good  man 
and  woman  in  the  country." 

When  Iiearing  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Brockway,  he  was  par- 
ticuhirly  struck  wnth  the  proposition  for  a  board  of  guardians,  as 
they  had  hit  upon  a  plan  to  secure  almost  exactly  the  same  thing 
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A  paper  v.*a^  t;-e:i  ^Tibrriittf.-'i  on  The  best  Formulas  tor  Ile^y- 
teririj(  the  .Star,i-ti^!-i  of  Priror.i- and  Refjrrnatories  and  the  laipor- 
tanee  ^»f  Frn.'f/rrnity  therein ;  by  A.  J.  Orirr,  M.D.,  c»>rrespi^ad- 
ix\fi  'f'/'TcXixry  of  the  Pennsylvania  board  of  state  charities. 

For  \)r.  ()i:ni'ri  paper,  see  page  415. 

VrjiV.  V.  II.  Wink-,  of  Illinois,  thought  the  paper  of  Dr. 
Oiirt  an  able  one,  but  it  seemed  to  him  there  were  some  impor- 
tant points  whieh  it  did  not  contain.  Without  knowint*"  some- 
thin;:  of  the  eriminars  ancestral  history  and  hereditarr  quali- 
ti(m,  the  htatistics  would  be  incomplete.  The  acts  of  a  criminal 
might,  to  Borne  extent,  have  depended  upon  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual or  moral  condition  of  a  grandfather  or  some  progenitor 
still  more  remote;  and,  without  some  information  on  these  pointa, 
our  concluHions  might  lead  us  widely  astray.  Aoother  grate 
omission  in  the  tables,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  that  they  failed  to 
show  whether  the  parents  were  temperate  or  not ;  whether  thej 
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were  of  native  or  foreign  birth  ;  whetlier  th(?j  had  ever  l>eeo  con* 
victed  of  crime ;  whether  they  had  been  insane  or  idiotic,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Beockway,  of  Michigan,  said  tlmt  out  of  fifty  patients 
imprisoned,  he  found  that  forty  per  cent  of  them  for  three  genera- 
tions bad  been  subject  to  insanity,  epilepsy  or  gross  intemperance, 
and  in  eucli  a  degreee  of  ignorance  that  the  parents  could  not 
read  or  write. 

Rev.  Mr.  Qutnby,  of  New  ITampshire,  related  some  instances 
whore  driHikenuess  had  been  traced  back  to  the  ancestors  of 
crinu!ials  for  three  and  even  four  generations. 

The  congress  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 


^ 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Upon  re-as3cnjblin2:,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m,,  the  congress  listened  to 
the  paf^er  of  Mr.  A.  Oorne,  advocate  of  the  imperial  court,  Douai, 
France,  on  Tiic  Duty  of  Society  to  indemnily  the  Oitixen  who 
has  been  unjustly  imprisoned ;     which  was  read  by  Dr,  Wines. 

For  Mr.  Cornk'*s  paper,  see  page  24:4. 

Article  XXIV  of  the  platform,  relating  to  indemnity  for  unjust 
imprisonment,  was  taken  up;  all  the  others  having  been  passed 
upon  and  arl opted. 

Mr^.  C.  EupuEMiA  CocnRAN,  of  Miuhii^an,  eubmitted,  tlirough 
Mr,  EuocKWAY,  a  written  argument  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
tlie  article,  as  follows : 

The  resolution  to  indemnify  the  innocent  eitif^en  for  his  unjust 
imprisonment  has  been  olijectcd  to  on  the  plea  that  the  state  pocket 
would  be  charged  with  damages  for  an  unintentional  wrong,  the 
state  never  having  designed  to  injure  the  individual  in  any  way. 
Exactly  the  same  plea  may  be  urged  by  a  railroad  company  against 
awarding  damages  to  a  passenger  wlio,  by  an  accidental  collision 
of  trains,  has  been  rendered  helpless  for  life.  The  company  meant 
no  harm  to  the  man.  Some  one  of  its  etuploy^s  blundered  merely 
—  that  was  all.  But  the  public  sense  of  justice  replies:  The  rail- 
road company  runs  this  road  in  its  own  interest,  for  its  own  benefit. 
It  undertook  to  carry  the  nnui  safely  to  his  destination,  and  instead, 
behold  a  mass  of  broken  bones.  The  company  shall  pay  this  man 
in  eneli  poor  way  as  money  is  competent  to  answer  for  a  crippled  life. 
In  like  manner  the  state,  in  pursuing  its  own  interest  for  its  own 
safety,  appoints  police  ofticers,  prosecuting  attorneys,  juries  and 
judges,  and  if,  thougli  well-iutentioueJ,  llxey  mistake  as  to  the 
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criminality  of  individuals,  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  blunder 
of  its  employes,  and  it  is  the  clear  demand  of  simple  justice  that 
it  should  remunerate  the  innocent  sufferer,  in  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  terrible  wrong  done  to  him.     It  is  but  a  poor  thing  it  can  do 
at  best.    Let  gentlemen  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  this  man  — 
arrested,  shut  up  in  jail,  ignominiously  brought  into  court,  tried, 
condemned,   sentenced,    given    over    to   the  prison    authorities, 
stripped  of  his  citizen  clothing,  and  the  garments  of  disgrace  snb- 
Btitnted  in  their  place ;  worse  than  all,  placed  in  abject  slavery  to 
the  will  of  another,  driven  to  his  work  and  to  his  cell  like  a  beast 
deprived  of  home  and  all  its  endearments  —  what  can  compensate 
him  for  all  this  ?     His  right  is  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.     His  life  has  been  poisoned,  his  liberty  manacled,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  wholly  denied  him.     What  shall  compen- 
sate him  for  the  hot  wrath  which  has  devoured  his  manhood  t  for 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  and  despair  which  has  laid  hold  of  him  with 
fearful  grasp,  and  left  their  scars  upon  his  soul  ?     Will  a  million 
of  dollars  imdo  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  him  ?     Every  man 
here  would  spurn  the  thought.     But  the  state  absolutely  refuses  to 
make  any  reparation.   It  authorizes  the  governor  to  pardon  him  ont ! 
Pardon  him  out !     Think  of  it !     Pardon  him  for  what  ?    For  being 
a  virtuous,  innocent  man,  suffering  the  sentence  of  the  criminal, 
through  the  mistake  of  society.     Is  this  all  a  magnanimous  people 
can  do  to  atone  for  the  grievous  wrong?    Pardon  is  a  misnomer — 
.an  abuse  of  terms.     It  is  a  maddening  insult  —  the  climax  to  his 
injuries !     St.  Paul  never  made  a  more  manly  utterance  than  when 
the  magistrates  sent  privately  to  bring  him  out  of  prison.     "They 
have  beaten  me  openly  and  uncondemned,  being  a  Roman,  and 
now  do  they  think  to  thrust  me  out  privily  ?     Nay,  verily,  let  them 
come  and  fetch  me  out."     In  the  same  spirit  of  just  indignation 
should  our  prisoner  exclaim :  "  They  have  arrested,  judged   and 
punished  me  unjustly,  being  an  American  citizen.     And  now  let 
them  not  think  to  thrust  me  out  privately,  with  the  mockery  of  a 
pardon,  which  they  themselves  need."     No,  gentlemen.     Let  the 
governor  make  public  proclamation  of  the  innocence  of  the  man, 
and  the  court  award  to  him  such  poor  money  atonement  as  can  be 
offered.     Surely,  if  ever  a  day  of  mingled  fasting  and  thanksgiving 
is  due,  it  is  the  day  when  the  victim  of  such  unutterable  wrong  ii 
discovered  to  be  an  innocent  man. 
I  move  that  the  resolution  be  passed,  with  an  amendment  rah 
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bodying  tlie  tliouglit  tlutt  pulilic  procl  at  nation  of  innocence  be 
snbstitiited  for  the  iguoniiiiiuus  mock  pardon  with  which  the 
innocent  citizen  is  now  insulted. 

Dr.  WixES,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  had  not  been  present 
during  tlie  discussion  of  this  question  on  the  preceding  day,  but 
he  perceived  from  the  reports  in  the  papers  that  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  as  well  as  the  worthy  lady  whoee  ringing  and  telling 
argument  they  had  all  just  listened  to  with  delight,  eontined 
their  view  to  the  narrow  horizon  which  embraced  only  the  inno- 
cent who  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  who  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment in  pursuance  of  sucli  conviction.  These,  however,  as 
they  had  seen  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Corne,  were  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  compared  to  the  number  of  the  arrested,  who,  on  their 
examination  or  trial^  had  been  judicially  acquitted  of  the  crimes 
charged  against  themj  and  yet,  who  had  sufiered  in^^prisonments, 
varying  from  day^s  to  months,  and  even  years»  while  their  families 
—  such  as  had  anj  — smitten  by  the  double  blow  of  ignominy  and 
poverty,  anguish  and  want,  had  been  stripped,  by  the  landlord  or 
the  pawnbroker,  of  the  little  they  had  at  the  thtie  of  the  arrest, 
driven  into  the  street,  and  there  left  to  steal  or  starve.  lie  would 
not  go  over  again  tiie  unanswerable  argument  of  the  distinguished 
French  advocate,  and  he  certainly  could  add  nothing  to  it  lie 
would  simply  express  the  hope  that  the  congress,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  proposition^  would  do  what  it  could  to  initiate 
a  reform,  demanded  alike  by  justice  and  humanity. 

The  Rev.  J.  K,  Ma8on%  of  Maine,  said  tliat  he  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  paper  of  Mr,  Come,  and  could  very  cordially 
6ubscril>e  to  the  principles  it  advocated.  He  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  one  standing  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  in 
the  light  he  sometimes  got  in  going  within  the  walls.  He  tried  to 
]nit  himself  in  the  place  of  those  wrongfully  incarcerated,  and  he 
asked  himself,  who  was  responsible  for  the  mistake  of  his  being 
thrust  into  prison  and  kept  there,  under  all  the  odium  that  adheres 
to  one  that  goes  in  there,  and  labors  there,  and  suffers  there  ?  It 
seemed  to  hitn  that  the  state  was  responsible,  and  he  thought  the 
state  sliould  indemnify  lum,  at  least  for  his  loss  of  time,  if  not  for 
the  odium  cast  upon  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  suffering  that 
had  followed  from  his  false  imprisonment,  Mr.  Mason,  in  conclu* 
sion,  moved  that  the  article  be  amended  by  striking  out  aU  after 
the  word  "  rmdrnd^^^  and  inserting  the  following  : 
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"Since  yersrmsil  liberty  is  the  rightfal  inheritance  of 
hnman  lining,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress  that  the  state 
which  has  deprived  an  innocent  citizen  of  thb  right,  and  sabjeeted 
him  to  penal  restraint,  should,  on  nnqnestionable  proof  of  its 
mistake,  make  reasonable  indemnification  for  snch  wroagfiil 
imprisonment.'* 

Gov.  Baker,  of  Indiana,  said  the  qnestion  shonld  be  viewed 
from  two  stand-points.  The  writer  of  the  paper  seemed  to  look 
entirely  at  cases  of  preliminary  imprisonment.  The  lady,  whose 
argnment  had  been  read,  looked  entirely  to  those  cases  where  per- 
sons had  been  nnjnstly  convicted  and  sentenced.  The  difficulty 
referred  to  by  the  former  d»d  not  exist  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
this  c^juntry.  It  seemed  that  in  France  they  coald  arrest  and 
imprison  on  suspicion ;  here,  the  imprisoned  had  the  right  of  habeat 
corpus.  Any  man  had  the  right,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  to 
have  his  case  re-investigated.  Still,  he  agreed  to  the  principle 
that,  in  cases  where  the  innocent  were  imprisoned,  there  should  be 
some  mode  of  compensation. 

Mr.  Yost,  of  Illinois,  was  opposed  to  the  original  article,  the 
snl>stitnte,  and  any  equivalent  proposition.  There  were  many 
such  mistakes  that  could  not  be  rectified  in  this  life,  bat  when  we 
all  appear  before  the  throne  of  the  great  Judge,  in  eternity,  all 
these  things  would  l)e  set  right. 

A  member:  That's  a  good  while  to  wait.  Where  it  is  inown 
that  a  man  has  been  wrongfully  imprisoned,  would  you  not 
indemnify  him  ? 

Mr.  Yost  :  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible. 

Dr.  Wines  (very  emphatically) :  Why,  just  make  it  possible. 
The  right  kind  of  a  law  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Mason's  amendment  was  adopted,  and  then  the  article  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  Cliarles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  presented  the  report  of  the 
finance  committee,  and,  in  doing  so,  remarked  that,  whereas  mem- 
bertiliip  on  the  finance  committee  of  a  convention  was  apt  not  to  be 
specially  desirable,  yet  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  that 
committee  in  the  present  congress,  so  prompt  and  cheerful  had  been 
the  response  to  the  application  for  funds.  The  report  was  accepted, 
approved,  and  is  as  follows : 

The  financial  committee  respectfully  report  that  the  expenses 
of  the  hall  have  been  generously  assumed  by  the  citizens  of  Cia- 
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cinnati,  and,  further,  that  the  assessments  made  upon  the  several 
states  for  funds  to  meet  the  other  expenaed  of  the  congress  have 
all  been  met  with  promptness  and  alacrity,  and  tlmt  a  contribution 
of  $10  from  G,  Richards,  Dun  lop,  Ohio,  has  been  reeeived,  mak- 
ing altogether  the  sum  of  $350.50,  which  has  been  received  by  the 
treasurer.  Bills  of  expenses  (all  of  wljicli  liave  been  passed  upon 
by  the  committee)  have  been  paid,  amounting  to  $274.20,  leaving 
a  balance  iu  the  treasury  of  $76,30^  which  we  reeommend  be  paid 
over  to  E,  C.  Wi;ffEs,  D.D,,  chairman  of  the  publishing  eonnnittee, 
for  the  use  of  that  cotumittee,  after  paying  the  balance  wdiieh  will 
be  due  to  the  reporter  of  the  congress  on  the  completion  of  hia 
report. 
By  direction  of  the  committee. 

C.  F.  COFFIN,  Chairman. 

Mr.  HoBBS  read  a  paper  on  Compensatory  Justice  and  He  form, 
as  against  Vindictive  Punishment  and  Fa  i  hi  re,  iu  the  Treatment 
of  Criminals,  funiislied  by  J.  W,  Ookik>n,  Esq,,  of  Indiana.* 

The  congress  then  adjourned  until  7^  o'clock  p.  m. 

EYENTNG    SESSION. 

The  congress  met  at  7i  r.  M.,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Couuecticut, 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  paper  on  statistics 
be  referred  to  a  comuiittee  of  five,  and  tliat  said  committee  report 
thereon  to  the  publishing  committee^  priur  to  tlic  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  congress.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  followino;  gentlemen  were  designated  as  the  committee  :  A,  W. 
Alexander,  liev.  F.  II.  Wines,  0.  F.  Coffin,  F.  S,  W.  Gleason  and 
Hon.  A.  G.  W.  Carter, 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  the  publishing  committee 
to  secure,  if  possible,  reports  from  the  various  penal  and  reform- 
atory institutions  in  the  countrj^  for  insertion  in  the  transactions 
of  this  congress;  said  reports  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  first 
of  December. 


♦  This  puper  was,  at  the  reqopst  of  the  aathor,  rtftumed  to  him  for  revisioQ^  but 
has  Dot  since  come  into  Uie  hsmils  of  the  commiU<?e,  llio'jf;li  Mr.  Gordon  waa  duly 
notified  of  the  time  iiit  whicli  it  must  be  received  to  insure  Itfi  insertion  in  the 
tr&Dsac lions.  —  PuuLtamiio  Comiuttre. 
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Eev.  Mr.  Wines,  of  Illinois,  read  a  paper  entitled  Historical 
Sketch  of  International  Penitentiary  Congresses,  communicated 
by  Signor  Scalia,  inspector  of  prisons  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

For  Mr.  Scalia's  paper,  see  page  267. 

Judge  Cabter  moved  that  the  resolution  offered  by  him  with 
regard  to  the  uniforms  of  prisoners  be  taken  from  the  table. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and,  on  being  put  to  vote,  the  resolation 
was  lost. 

Dr.  Wines  then  offered,  and  the  congress  with  great  cordiality 
adopted,  the  following  resolution  of  thanks  : 

Resolved^  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  this  congress  be  given, 

1.  To  his  excellency,  Governor  Hayes,  president  of  the  body,  for 
his  uniform  courtesy  and  the  dignified,  impartial  and  able  manner 
in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the  chair,  and  to  Governor 
Baker,  the  vice-president,  who  has  presided  the  last  two  days,  for  the 
same  qualities. 

2.  To  the  writers,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  furnished 
papers  to  the  congress. 

3.  To  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  as  represented  in  their  cominon 
council  and  local  committee,  for  the  graceful  hospitalities  extended 
to  the  congress,  and,  particularly,  for  providing  for  its  use  this  com- 
modious hall,  for  the  generous  arrangements  made  by  them  for 
visiting  the  public  institutions  of  the  city,  and  for  the  extended 
drive  of  Saturday  last,  through  the  charming  suburban  r^ions 
adjacent  to  this  noble  metropolis. 

4.  To  the  conductors  and  reporters  of  the  press  in  this  and  other 
cities,  for  the  space  they  have  generously  given  in  their  columns  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  thereby  widening  its  influence  for 
good  and  essentially  aiding  its  objects. 

5.  To  the  associated  press,  for  the  dispatches  they  have  so  lib- 
erally sent  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country. 

6.  To  the  young  men's  christian  association,  the  managers  of 
the  industrial  exhibition,  and  the  other  institutions  of  the  city 
and  state,  which  have,  in  various  ways,  exhibited  kindly  courtesies 
to  the  congress,  and  increased  the  enjoyment  of  its  members  daring 
their  temporary  sojourn  in  the  city. 

7.  To  the  several  railroad  companies,  which  have  passed  mem- 
bers over  their  roads  at  reduced  fares. 

8.  To  the  proprietors  of  such  of  the  Cincinnati  hotels  as  have 
reduced  their  terms  of  board  to  the  members  of  the  congress. 
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The  Kev.  Mr.  CravekSj  of  New  York,  said  it  struck  him  that 
there  was  a  material  omission  in  the  vote  just  passed,  which  he 
proposed  to  supply  by  a  special  resolution,  as  follows: 

jResolved^  That  the  cordial  tlmnks  of  this  congress  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  WineSj  for  Iiis  intelligent,  eanieat  and  inde- 
fatigable eflbrts,  prolonged  throngh  many  months,  and  at  length 
happily  crowned  with  complete  snccess,  in  the  labors  and  results  of 
the  present  congress ;  and  our  thanks  are  no  less  due  and  given  to 
him  for  the  essential  aid  he  has  rendered  to  the  officer  who  have 
presided  over  our  deliberations, 

Tfic  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  business  of  the  congress  being  now  completed,  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  short  valedictory  addresses  by 
members,  interspersed  with  music  by  a  quartette  club  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  kindly  volunteered  their  services  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Broceway  said  he  was  glad  that  lie  had  come  to  Cincin- 
nati, for  more  reasons  than  he  could  tell  them.  It  liad  l>een  his 
privilege,  during  the  hist  few  years,  to  attend  a  large  number  of 
conventions,  many  of  wdiich  w^ere  of  a  religious  character.  He 
had  never  left  one  of  these  conventions  without  a  shade  upon  hie 
mind,  but  now  he  was  giving  home  with  mind  and  heart  nnelouded, 
satisfied,  yes,  more  than  satistied,  with  this,  the  first  really  national 
penitentiary  congress.  They  were  about  to  return  to  their  several 
lie  Ids  of  labor  to  meet  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  the  fallen  fellow-beings,  whom  God,  in  his  providence, 
he  would  even  say  in  his  goodness,  had  placed  under  their  charge; 
and  would  they  he  depressed  by  the  reaction  i  There  had  beeu 
times  within  the  last  year  with  him,  and  he  thought  he  spoke  the 
experience  of  many  others,  when  he  almost  felt  that  ho  must  give 
up  —  that  he  could  never  solve  the  problem  of  reformation;  but 
to-night  he  lelt  strong,  and,  God  helping  htm,  he  w^ould  never 
look  back  again* 

Dr.  IIatoh  thought  they  must  all  be  glad  that  they  came  to 
Cincinnati.  He  wm  both  glad  and  sorry — glad  that  he  was 
going  home,  and  sorry  that  he  was  going  to  part  with  these  dear 
friends  and  fellow-laborers.  He  once  heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
eay,  in  his  inimitable  way:  **  What  a  deliglitful  thing  it  must  be 
to  be  a  heathen,  and  have  such  an  one  for  a  missionary/'  H© 
thought  it  must  be  a  delightful  thing  to  be  a  convict,  and  have 
6uch  men  to  be  over  him. 


h 
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Though  her  head  was  blossoming  for  the  grave,  she  thanked  Ood 
that  the  day  was  breaking  for  the  prison  inmates,  and  she  believed 
that  some  of  those  who  were  younger  would  see  the  time  when, 
after  the  form  of  Dr.  Wines  lay  beneath  the  clods  of  the  valley, 
his  name  would  be  honored  for  organizing  this  prison  congress. 
She  felt  that  a  better  day  was  coming  for  the  prisoner.  Her  heart 
was  in  anguish  for  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  guilty  ones. 
If  we  ever  expected  them  to  reform,  we  must  go  to  them  in  the 
spirit  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus — go  to  them  in  the  habiliments 
of  love.  Said  she :  Speak  to  them  of  their  motliers,  and  then  you 
will  go  right  to  their  hearts ;  speak  to  them  of  their  sisters ;  speak 
to  them  of  their  brothers,  and  of  that  gray-headed  father,  who  so 
dearly  loved  his  children ;  then  tell  them  of  that  Friend  above, 
that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.  In  conclusion,  she  invoked  the 
blessing  of  Ood  on  Dr.  Wines  in  his  labors,  and  on  the  great  cause 
for  which  he  worked  so  earnestly. 

Mr.  Coffin  said  that  one  particular  advantage  they  had  derived 
from  meeting  together  was,  that  of  warming  each  other's  hearts, 
under  the  inspiration  and  the  earnest  zeal  given  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  work  that  had  brought  them  together.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  meet  so  many  who  were  engaged  in  this  great  work, 
and  to  form  their  personal  acquaintance.  It  was  a  joy  to  him,  to 
take  Dr.  Wines  by  the  hand,  and  to  know  that  they  had,  in  the 
warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  a  man  of  such  force  of  character 
and  determination  of  will,  as  to  give  convicts  the  privilege  of 
religious  instruction,  though  he  should  stop  their  labors  to  enable 
him  to  do  so ;  and  he  also  rejoiced  that  they  had  a  lady  chaplain, 
whose  heart  was  so  warm  and  full  of  sympathy  for  her  brethren 
in  suffering  and  sorrow.  He  hoped  that  God  would  bless  and 
strengthen  them  in  the  work  they  had  to  do.  He  believed  that 
the  institutions  under  their  charge  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  deliberations  in  which  they  had  engaged. 

Mr.  H.  Thane  Miller  thought  that  he  was  never  in  a  gladder 
assembly.  They  were  glad  they  came,  and  glad  they  were  going 
away.  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  had  been  glad  they  came  ;  they 
were  glad  that  a  Rhode  Island  Snow  had  been  so  refreshing  to 
them ;  glad  they  had  brought  such  Wines  with  them,  that  exliil- 
erated  without  intoxicating.  He  did  not  think  the  congress  had 
done  a  better  thing  than  when  they  went  after  him  with  that  "  lon^ 
pole :"  for  if  any  of  them  were  at  a  loss  when  to  applaud,  they 
always  felt  safe  in  following,  when  they  heard  that  gold-headed 
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cane  came  down  with  endi  a  will  He  thaiiglit  the  meeting*  had 
been  a  happy  one,  considering  it  had  in  it  two  Chffim  and  una 
Sexton  ;  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  their  cakes  would  have  l>een 
so  savory,  or  so  well  done,  if  thej  had  not  had  an  excellent  Bah*r, 
As  they  all  now  seemed  determined  to  go  home,  he  wished  them 
a  safe  and  speedy  journey.  He  hoped  they  wonld  all,  by  divine 
help,  labor  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man. 

Dr.  Wines  said :  When  I  entered  this  hall  to-night,  I  had  no 
thought  of  opening  my  lips^  except  to  offer  the  resolution  of  thanks 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  aud  which  it  was  a  delight  to 
prepare  and  to  offer,  Hwt^  sir,  I  cannot  refrain.  It  is  imposssibla 
for  me  not  to  speak  a  word  to  you  V>efore  this  congress  breaks  tip, 
and  we  separate,  certainly  not  all  to  meet  again  this  side  the  flood. 
My  heart  is  almost  too  fidl  for  ntteranee.  Brothers  and  sisters^  I 
have  but  one  word  to  say  to  you,  after  again  trying  to  express 
what  indeed  is  inexpressible,  the  profound  sentiment  of  gratitude 
in  my  heart  for  all  the  affection  and  kindness  with  which  you  have 
re(!eived  and  treated  uie  here. 

I  have,  I  say,  but  a  word  more  to  utter,  and  it  is  this :  Work 
is  man's  mission  here  below;  rest  is  to  be  hxiked  for  only  in  the 
higher  sphere.  We  have  all,  I  am  sure,  caught  the  inspiration  of 
this  great  occasion,  Let  ns,  then,  go  down  from  these  heights  of 
social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  cnjoynient,  to  toil  faithfully,  reso- 
lutely, i>ersi8tent]y  in  our  respective  fields  of  labor,  and  bo  fulfill 
the  high  mission  assigned  us  by  Providence  —  the  regeneration 
and  redemption  of  fallen  humanity. 

You  have  called  me  to  an  arduous  work.  Yon  have  invited  me 
to  undertake  the  labor  of  organizing  another  prison  congress  upon 
a  far  broader  field  than  this.  I  know  not  %vhcth cr,  at  my  age,  I 
eball  feel  equal  to  this  labor.  But  if,  afler  seeking  divine  direction, 
it  shall  seem  to  me  that  I  ought  to  accept  your  very  honorable  and 
flattering  invitation,  and  if  God  gives  me  the  needed  strength,  I 
promise  that  if  work  will  do  it,  that  congress  shall  be  gathered 
togetlier  from  the  yQ\y  ends  of  the  earth  —  a  congregation  that 
will  number  not  less  than  a  thonsand  membei*8. 

Rev.  F.  H.  WiXKs  then  remarked,  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
by  members  of  the  congress  to  say  tliat  they  could  not  separate 
witliout  hearing  a  word  from  their  honored  cliairman,  Governor 
Baker. 

Thus  called  upon.  Gov,  BAKKRsaid,  that  he  had  a  word  to  say  on 
behalf  of  Governor  Hayes,  who  was  not  here  to  speak  for  himself.  He 
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desired,  in  the  name  and  at  the  request  of  that  gentleman,  to  tender 
to  the  congress  his  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  they 
had  treated  him  ;  and  for  himself,  also,  he  wished  to  give  expression 
to  the  same  sentiment.     His  heart  had  been  rejoiced  to  meet  so 
many  earnest  men  and  women,  who  had  come  up  there,  without 
hope  of  reward,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  interests  of  the  lowly. 
He  thought  it  was  a  good  sign  of  the  times.     He  wished,  however, 
to  say,  that  "  faith  without  works  is  dead,  being  alone."     They 
had    adopted    thirty-seven  —  not  thirty -nine  —  articles   of    faith. 
These  articles,  like  all  other  paper  declarations,  would  not  execute 
themselves.     They  will  not  breathe  into  tliemselves  that  breath  of 
life  which  animates  the  men  and  women  who  adopted  them.    Their 
vital  force  will  depend  on  a  life  imparted  from  without,  not  ema- 
nating from  within.     He  trusted   that  they  would   go   to   their 
homes,  all  determined  to  do  their  duty  in  the  sphere  in  which  they 
labored,  and  he  believed  that  God  would  be  with  them  and  Jt>le88 
their  labors. 

The  congress  then  joined  in  singing  the  song  "  Where  do  you 
journey,  my  brother?"  after  which  the  doxology  was  sung,  the 
benediction  pronounced,  and  the  congress  adjourned  sine  die. 
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proof  of  reformartion  should  be  substituted  for  those  measured  by 
mere  lapse  of  time. 

IX.  Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  first  in  importance, 
because  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human  heart  and  life. 

X.  Education  is  a  vital  force  in  the  reformation  of  fallen  men 
and  women.  Its  tendency  is  to  quicken  the  intellect,  inspire  self- 
respect,  excite  to  higher  aims,  and  afford  a  healthful  substitute  for 
low  and  vicious  amusements.  Education  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  in  prisons,  and  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  such  institutions. 

XI.  In  order  to  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  criminals,  there 
must  be  not  only  a  sincere  desire  and  intention  to  that  end,  bat  a 
serious  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the  prison  ofllicers,  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  reformed,  since  no  man  can  heartily  maintain  a 
discipline  at  war  with  his  inward  beliefs ;  no  man  can  eameatly 
strive  to  accomplish  what  in  his  heart  he  despairs  of  accomplishing. 

XII.  A  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  be  truly  reformatory, 
must  gain  the  will  of  the  convict.  He  is  to  be  amended ;  but  how 
is  this  possible  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility  ?  Ko  system 
can  hope  to  succeed,  which  does  not  secure  this  harmony  of  wills, 
so  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself  what  his  officer  chooses 
for  him.  But,  to  this  end,  the  officer  must  really  choose  the  good 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  must  remain  in  his  choice  long 
enough  for  virtue  to  become  a  habit.  This  consent  of  wills  is  an 
essential  condition  of  reformation. 

XIII.  The  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  convicted 
criminal  are  really  identical,  and  they  should  be  made  practically 
so.  At  present  there  is  a  combat  between  crime  and  laws.  Each 
sets  the  other  at  defiance,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  kindly 
feeling,  and  few  friendly  acts,  on  either  side.  It  would  be  other- 
wise if  criminals,  on  conviction,  instead  of  being  cast  off,  were 
rather  made  the  objects  of  a  generous  parental  care ;  that  is,  if 
they  were  trained  to  virtue,  and  not  merely  sentenced  to  suffering. 

XIV.  The  prisoner's  self-respect  should  be  cultivated  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  effort  made  to  give  back  to  him  his  manhood. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the  whole  compass  of  penal  disci- 
pline, than  its  studied  imposition  of  degradation  as  a  part  of 
pimishment.  Such  imposition  destroys  every  better  impulse  and 
aspiration.  It  crushes  the  weak,  irritates  the  strong,  and  indis- 
poses all  to  submission  and  reform.    It  is  trampling  where  we 
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ought  to  raise,  and  is  tlierefore  as  uochriatian  in  principle  aa  it  is 
unwise  in  policy, 

XV.  In  prison  adTninistration,  moral  forces  should  be  relied 
upon^  with  aa  little  admixtnre  of  pliyftical  force  as  possible,  and 
organized  persuasion  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  coereive 
restraint,  the  object  being  to  make  upright  and  industrious  free- 
men, ratlier  than  orderly  and  obedient  prisoners.  Brute  fon^e  may 
make  je:ood  prisoners;  moral  training  alone  will  make  good  citlzene. 
To  the  latter  of  these  ends,  the  living  soul  must  he  won  j  to  the 
former,  only  the  inert  and  obedient  body. 

XVL  Industrial  training  shonkl  lutvo  both  a  higher  develop- 
ment  and  a  greater  breadth  than  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  now, 
commonly  given  to  it  in  onr  pristms.  Work  is  no  less  an  auxiliary 
to  virtue,  than  it  is  a  means  of  sujiport.  Steady,  active,  honora- 
ble labor  is  the  basis  of  all  reformatriry  di:^cipline.  It  not  only 
aids  reformation,  hut  is  essential  to  it.  It  was  a  maxim  w*ith 
Howard,  *' make  men  diligent,  and  they  will  be  honest'* — a 
maxim  which  this  congress  regards  as  emiiiently  sound  and 
practical. 

XVI r.  While  industrial  labor  in  prisons  is  of  the  higliest  impor- 
tance and  utility  to  tlio  convict,  and  by  no  means  injurious  to  tL© 
laborer  ontsidoj  we  regard  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor,  as 
now  commonly  practised  in  our  country,  as  prejudicial  alike  to 
discipline,  fimmce  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  and  eome- 
times  injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  free  laborer. 

XVIIL  The  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Irish  prison  system  — 
the  more  strictly  penal  stage  of  separate  imprisonment,  the  reform- 
atiUT  stage  of  progressive  class! jicatiun,  and  the  probationary  stage 
of  natural  training  —  are  believed  to  bo  as  applicable  to  one  coun- 
ti-y  as  another  —  to  the  United  States  as  to  Irelantl. 

XIX.  Prisons,  as  well  as  prisoners,  should  l)e  classilied  or  graded, 
BO  tliat  there  shall  be  prisons  for  the  untried,  fur  the  incorrigible, 
and  for  other  degrees  of  depraved  character,  as  well  as  separate 
establisliinents  for  women,  and  for  criminals  of  tlie  younger  class. 

XX.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  congress,  that  repeated  short 
Bentences  for  minor  criminals  are  worse  than  usele*=;s  \  that,  in  fact, 
they  rather  stimulate  than  repress  transgression.  lieformation  is  a 
work  of  time ;  and  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  good  of  the  criminal 
himself,  as  well  as  to  the  protection  of  society,  requires  that  hia 
Bcntence  be  long  enough  for  reformatory  processes  to  take  eficct. 
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XXI.  Preventive  institutions,  such  as  truant  homes,  industrial 
schools,  etc.,  for  tlie  reception  and  treatment  of  children  not  yet 
criminal,  but  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  constitute  the  true  field 
of  promise,  in  which  to  labor  for  the  repression  of  crime. 

XXII.  More  systematic  and  comprehensive  methods  should  be 
adopted  to  save  discharged  prisoners,  by  providing  them  with  work 
and  encouraging  them  to  redeem  their  character  and  regain  their 
lost  position  in  society.  The  state  has  not  discharged  its  whole 
duty  to  tlie  criminal  when  it  has  punished  him,  nor  even  when  it 
has  reformed  him.  Having  raised  him  up,  it  has  the  further  dutp^ 
to  aid  in  holding  him  up.  And  to  this  end  it  is  desirable  that  state 
societies  be  formed,  which  shall  co-operate  with  each  other  in  this 
work. 

XXIII.  The  successful  prosecution  of  crime  requires  the  com- 
bined action  of  capital  and  labor,  just  as  other  crafts  do.  There 
are  two  well  defined  classes  engaged  in  criminal  operations,  who 
may  be  called  the  capitalists  and  the  operatives.  It  is  worthy  of 
inquiry,  whether  a  more  effective  warfare  may  not  be  carried  on 
against  crime,  by  striking  at  the  capitalists  as  a  class,  than  at  the 
operatives  one  by  one.  Certainly,  this  double  warfare  should  be 
vigorously  pushed,  since  from  it  the  best  results,  as  regards  repress- 
ive justice,  may  be  reasonabl}^  hoped  for. 

XXIV.  Since  personal  liberty  is  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
every  human  being,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress  that  the 
state  which  has  deprived  an  innocent  citizen  of  this  right,  and 
subjected  him  to  penal  restraint,  should,  on  unquestionable  proof 
of  its  mistake,  make  reasonable  indemnification  for  such  wrongful 
imprisonment. 

XXV.  Criminal  lunacy  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  society ; 
and  facts  show  that  our  laws  regarding  insanity,  in  its  relation  to 
crime,  need  revision,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  more  complete 
conformity  to  tlie  demands  of  reason,  justice  and  humanity  ;  so 
that,  when  insanity  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  conviction,  the  investiga- 
tion may  be  conducted  with  greater  knowledge,  dignity  and  fai^ 
ness;  criminal  responsibility  be  more  satisfactorily  determined; 
the  punishment  of  the  sane  criminal  be  made  more  sure,  and  the 
restraint  of  the  insane  be  rendered  at  once  more  certain  and  more 
humane. 

XXVI.  While  this  congress  would  not  shield  the  convicted 
criminal  from  the  just  responsibility  of  his  misdeeds,  it  arraigns 
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society  itself  as  in  no  slight  degree  accountable  for  the  invasion 
of  its  rights  and  the  warfare  upon  its  interests,  practised  by  the 
crimhiiil  classes.  Does  society  take  all  the  steps  which  it  easily 
might,  to  change,  or  at  least  to  improve,  the  circumstances  in  our 
social  state  that  lead  to  crime ;  or,  when  crime  has  been  committed, 
to  care  the  proclivity  to  it,  generated  by  these  circumstances?  It 
cannot  be  pretended.  Let  eociety,  tlten,  lay  the  case  earnestly  to 
its  conscience,  and  strive  to  mend  in  both  particulars.  Offences, 
we  are  told  by  a  high  authority,  must  come;  but  a  special  woe  is 
denounced  against  those  through  whom  they  come.  Let  us  take 
heed  that  that  woe  fall  not  upon  our  head. 

XXVIL  The  exercise  of  executive  clemency  in  the  pardon  of 
criininala  is  a  practical  question  of  grave  importance,  and  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  the  annual  average  of 
executive  pardons  from  the  prisons  of  the  whole  county  reaches 
ten  per  cent  of  their  population.  The  effect  of  the  too  free  use  of 
the  pardoning  power  is  to  detract  from  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment for  crimes,  and  to  divert  the  mind  of  prisoners  from  the 
means  supplied  for  their  improvement.  Pardons  should  issue  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  to  release  tlie  innocent, 
to  correct  mistakes  made  in  imposing  the  sentence,  to  relieve  such 
suffering  from  ill-health  as  requires  release  from  imprisonment,  and 
to  facilitate  or  reward  the  real  refurmation  of  the  prisoner.  The 
exercise  of  tliis  power  should  be  by  the  executive,  and  should  bo 
guarded  by  careful  examination  as  to  the  character  of  tlie  prisoner 
and  his  conduct  in  prison.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
congress  that  governors  of  states  should  give  to  their  respective 
legislatures  the  reasons,  in  each  case,  for  their  exercise  of  tlie 
pardoning  power. 

XXVIII.  The  proper  duration  of  imprisonment  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  society  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in 
criminal  jurisprudence.  The  present  extraordinary  inequality  of 
sentences  far  the  same  or  similar  crimes  is  a  source  of  constant 
irritation  among  prisoners,  and  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  suffers 
in  consequence.  The  evil  is  one  for  which  some  remedy  should  be 
devised. 

XXIX.  Prison  statistics,  gathered  from  a  wide  field  and  skill- 
fully digested,  are  essential  to  an  exhibition  of  the  true  character 
and  working  of  our  prison  systems.  The  collection,  collation  and 
reduction  to  tabulated  forma  of  such  statistics  can  best  be  effected 
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througli  a  national  prison  discipline  society,  with  competent  work- 
ing committees  in  every  state,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
prison  bureau,  similar  to  the  recently  instituted  national  bureau 
of  education. 

XXX.  Prison  architecture  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance. 
Prisons  of  every  class  should  be  substantial  structures,  affording 
gratification  by  their  design  and  material  to  a  pure  taste,  but  not 
costly  or  highly  ornate.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  those  of 
moderate  size  are  best,  as  regards  both  industrial  and  reformatory 
ends. 

XXXI.  The  construction,  organization,  and  management  of  all 
prisons  should  be  by  the  state,  and  they  should  form  a  graduated 
series  of  reformatory  establishments,  being  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  industrial  employment,  intellectual  education  and  moral 
training  of  the  inmates. 

XXXII.  As  a  general  rule,  the  maintenance  of  penal  institu- 
tions, above  the  county  jail,  should  be  from  the  earnings  of  their 
inmates,  and  without  cost  to  the  state;  nevertheless,  the  true 
standard  of  merit  in  their  management  is  the  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  reformatory  eifect  accomplished  thereby. 

XXXIII.  A  right  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
science  in  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  prisons  is  a  point 
of  vital  importance.  The  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation 
should  be  the  best  that  is  known  ;  sunlight,  air  and  water  should 
be  afforded  according  to  the  abundance  with  which  nature  has 
l>rovided  them  ;  the  rations  and  clothing  should  be  plain  but 
wholesome,  comfortable,  and  in  sufiicicnt  but  not  extravagant 
quantity ;  the  bedsteads,  bed  and  bedding,  including  sheets  and 
jnllow  cases,  not  costly  but  decent,  and  kept  clean,  well  aired  and 
free  from  vermin;  the  hospital  accommodations,  medical  stores 
and  surgical  instruments  should  be  all  that  humanity  requires  and 
science  can  supply  ;  and  all  needed  means  for  personal  cleanliness 
should  be  without  stint. 

XXXIV.  The  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the 
full  or  partial  support  of  their  criminal  children  in  reformatorv 
institutions  has  been  extensively  applied  in  Europe,  and  its  practi- 
cal working  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  It  is  worthy 
of  inquiry  whether  this  principle  may  not  be  advantngeouslr 
introduced  into  the  management  of  our  American  reforinatorj 
institutions. 
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XXXV.  It  is  our  conviction  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  in  the  repression  of  crime  would  be  the  enactment  of 
laws  by  which  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  state  should 
be  made  obligatory.  Better  to  force  education  upon  the  people 
than  to  force  them  into  prison  to  suffer  for  crimes,  of  which  the 
neglect  of  education  and  consequent  ignorance  have  been  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause. 

XXXVI.  As  a  principle  that  crowns  all,  and  is  essential  to  all, 
it  is  our  conviction  that  no  prison  system  can  be  perfect,  or  even 
successful  to  the  most  desirable  degree,  without  some  central 
authority  to  sit  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying  and 
vitalizing  the  whole.  We  ardently  hope  yet  to  see  all  the  depart- 
ments of  our  preventive,  reformatofjr  and  penal  institutions  in 
each  state  moulded  into  one  harmonious  and  effective  system  ;  its 
parts  mutually  answering  to  and  supporting  each  other ;  and  the 
whole  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects, 
and  subject  to  the  same  control ;  yet  without  loss  of  the  advan 
tages  of  voluntary  aid  and  effort,  wherever  they  are  attainable. 

XXXVII.  This  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that,  both  in  the 
official  administration  of  such  a  system,  and  in  the  voluntary 
co-operation  of  citizens  therein,  the  agency  of  women  may  be 
employed  with  excellent  effect. 
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XLI.  Pjbinciplbs  of  Penitentiaby  and  Eefobmatoby  Dibciplinx 

SUGGBSTED   FOB   CONSIDEBATION   BY   THE  NATIONAL   CoNGBBSS. 

Explanation  :  The  foregoing  "  dbclabation  of  pbinoiplbs  "  is, 
in  the  main,  a  condensation  of  a  paper,  prepared  and  printed  by 
the  committee  of  arrangements  in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and 
distributed,  for  examination,  to  all  persons  invited  to  attend  the 
same.  The  committee  of  arrangements  did  not  expect  that  their 
paper  would  be  adopted  by  the  congress  in  a  form  so  full  as  that 
in  which  it  had  originally  appeared ;  and,  indeed,  they  themselves 
prepared  the  condensed  form  for  the  business  committee  of  the 
congress.  As  most  of  the  tirticles  in  the  original  paper  contain, 
severally,  not  only  the  statement  of  a  principle,  but  also  a  short, 
incisive,  pithy  argument  in  support  of  it,  the  publishing  commit- 
tee have  deemed  it  best  to  give  the  said  paper  a  place  in  these 
transactions,  and  thus  secure  for  it  a  more  permanent  form  than  it 
had  as  published  in  the  "  programme  of  proceedings." 

I.  Crime  is  an  intentional  violation  of  duties  imposed  by  law, 
which  inflicts  an  injury  upon  others.  Criminals  are  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  by  competent  courts,  and  who  are  committed  to 
custody.  Punishment  is  suflering,  moral  or  physical,  inflicted  on 
the  criminal,  for  the  wrong  done  by  him,  and  especially  with  a 
view  to  prevent  his  relapse  by  reformation.  Crime  is  thus  a  sort 
of  moral  disease,  of  which  punishment  is  the  remedy.  The 
efficacy  of  the  remedy  is  a  question  of  social  therapeutics,  a  ques- 
tion of  the  fitness  and  measure  of  the  dose. 

II.  The  treatment  of  criminals  by  society  is  for  the  protection 
of  society.  Since,  however,  punishment  is  directed,  not  to  the 
crime  but  to  the  criminal,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  not  be  able  to 
guarantee  the  public  security  and  re-establish  the  social  harmony 
disturbed  by  the  infraction,  except  by  re-establishing  moral  har- 
mony in  the  soul  of  the  criminal  himself,  and  by  eflTecting,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  regeneration — his  new  birth  to  respect  for  the 
laws.     Hence, 

III.  The  supreme  aim  of  prison  discipline  is  the  reformation 
of  criminals,  not  the  infliction  of  vindictive  suffering.  In  the 
prison  laws  of  many  of  our  states,  there  is  a  distinct  recognition 
of  this  principle ;  and  it  is  held  by  the  wisest  and  most  enlight- 
ened students  of  penitentiary  science.     That  the   majority  of 
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imprisoned  eriminals  are  susceptible  to  reformatory  influences  is 
the  opinioTi  of  the  most  competent  prison  officersj  and  is  attested 
by  the  e?q)erience  of  Mrs.  Fry  at  Newgate,  captain  Maeonochie 
at  Norfolk  Island,  colonel  Montesinos  at  Valencia,  councilor 
^Von  Obermaier  at  Munich,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  in  Ireland,  and 
>nnt  Sollohub  at  Moscow*  But  neither  in  the  United  States  nor 
in  Europe,  as  a  general  thing,  has  the  problem  of  reforming 
criminals  yet  been  solved.  While  a  few  are  reformed,  the  maaa 
still  leave  the  penitentiary  as  hardened  and  dangerous  as  when 
they  entered  ;  in  many  cases^,  more  so.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  onr  aims  and  our  methods  need  to  be  changed,  so  that  practice 
shall  conform  to  theory,  and  the  process  of  public  punishment  be 
made,  in  fact  as  well  as  pretence,  a  process  of  reformation. 

1V»  The  progressive  classification  of  prisoners,  based  on  merit, 
and  not  on  any  mere  arbitrary  principle,  as  age,  crime,  etc.,  Bhonld 
be  established  in  all  prisons  above  the  common  jail.  Such  a 
system  should  include  at  least  three  stages,  viz :  1.  A  penal 
stage,  with  separate  imprisonment,  lunger  or  shorter  according  to 
conduct.  2.  A  reforomtory  stage,  worked  on  some  mark  systenif 
where  the  prisoners  are  advanced  frora  class  to  class,  as  they  earn 
such  promotion,  gaining,  at  each  successive  step,  increased  comfort 
and  privilege.  3.  A  probationary  stage,  into  which  are  admitted 
only  such  as  are  judged  to  be  reformed,  and  where  the  object  is  to 
test  their  moral  soundness — the  reality  of  their  reformation.  Tho 
prisoner  must  be  tried  before  ho  can  be  trusted.  It  is  the  want  of 
a  guaranty  of  his  reformation  that  builds  a  wall  of  granite 
between  the  discharged  convict  and  honest  bread.  This  trial  stage 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  reformatory  prison  system,  since  it 
furnishes  to  society  the  only  guaranty  it  can  have  for  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  liberated  prisoner ;  and  such  guaranty  is  the 
sole  condition  on  whicli  tlie  various  avenues  of  honest  toil  will  be 
freely  open  to  his  entrance. 

V.  Since  hope  is  a  more  potent  agent  than  fear,  it  should  be  made 
an  ever  present  force  in  tho  minds  of  prisoners,  by  a  well  devised  and 
Bkillfully  applied  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct, industry,  and 
attention  to  learning.  Such  reward  should  consist  of:  1.  A  diminu- 
tion of  sentence.  2.  A  participation  by  prisoners  in  their  earnings. 
3.  A  gradual  withdrawal  of  prison  restraints.  4.  Constantly  increas- 
ing privileges,  as  they  shall  be  earned  by  good  conduct  Rewards, 
more  than  punishments,  are  essential  to  every  good  prison  system* 
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VI.  The  prisoner's  destiny,  during  his  incarceration,  should 
placed,  measurably,  in  his  own  hands ;  he  must  be  put  into  circ 
stances  where  he  will  be  able,  tlirough  his  own  exertions,  to  < 
tinually  better  his  condition.  A  regulated  self-interest  mus1 
brought  into  play.  In  the  prison,  as  in  free  society,  there  mus 
the  stimulus  of  some  personal  advantage  accruing  from  the  pri 
er's  eflTorts.  Giving  prisoners  an  interest  in  their  industry 
good  conduct  tends  to  give  them  beneficial  thoughts  and  hal 
and  what  no  severity  of  punishment  or  constancy  in  inflictin 
will  enforce,  a  moderate  personal  interest  will  readily  obtain. 

VII.  The  two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  pi 
systems  of  our  several  states  arc  political  appointments  and  ii 
bility  of  administration,  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relt 
of  cause  and  effect.  At  present,  tliere  is  scarcely  a  prison  ir 
country  in  whose  administration  politics  is  not  felt  as  a  distnr 
—  in  that  of  the  great  majority  it  enters  as  the  controllir 
power.  To  the  needed  reform,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
political  control  be  eliminated  from  our  prison  administration, 
that  greater  stability  be  impressed  thereupon.  We  acknowl 
the  importance  and  utility  of  party  politics.  In  its  approp 
sphere,  it  has  a  just  and  noble  function.  But  there  are  pre< 
interests,  in  reference  to  which  the  only  proper  rule,  R8  fa 
politics  is  concerned,  is :  "  Touch  not,  handle  not."  Religic 
one  of  these.  Education  is  another.  And,  surely,  the  p 
institutions  of  a  state  constitute  a  third,  since  they  com' 
in  a  high  degree,  the  characteristics  of  both,  being  at  i 
when    properly  conducted,   educational  and  religious.       O; 

j  ft  true  and  permanent  reformation  (and  this  is  the  end  of  p 

discipline),  the  leading,  vitalizing,  controlling  elements 
education  and  religion — the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  1 
The  chief  value  of  any  system  of  prison  discipline  consists  ii 
intelligence  and  fidelity  with  which  its  administration  favon 
fosters  the  implantation  and  growth  of  virtuous  principles  i 
prisoners.  Prison  administrators  ought,  therefore,  first,  t 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  then  retained  during 
behavior ;  which  can  never  be  done,  so  long  as  changes  ii 
ofilicial  staff  are  made  merely  because  one  political  party  has 
down,  and  another  has  gone  up,  in  an  election. 

VIII.  The  task  of  dianging  bad  men  and  women  into 
ones  is  not  one  to  be  confided  to  the  first  comers.    It  is  a  sc 
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cliarg*?,  fJemnnding  thorough  preparation,  entire  self-devotion,  a 
calm  and  cautious  jodginent,  great  firmness  of  purpose  and  eteadi* 
neas  of  action,  large  experience,  a  true  Bjmpathyj  and  morality 
above  Buspicion.  Prison  officers,  therefore,  need  a  special  educa- 
tion for  their  work  ;  special  training  schools  should  be  instituted 
for  them ;  and  prison  administration  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  Prison  officers  should  be  organized  in  a 
gradation  of  rank  and  crnohiment,  so  that  persons  entering  the 
prison  service  in  early  life,  and  forming  a  class  or  profession  by 
themselveSj  may  be  thoroughly  trained  in  all  their  duties,  serving 
successively  as  guards,  keepers,  deputy  wardens,  wardens  of  small 
prisons,  and  then,  according  to  their  ascertained  merits,  tested 
chiefly  by  the  small  proportion  of  reconvictions  under  them,  as 
wardens  ctf  larger  prisons.  Thus  alone  can  the  details  of  prison 
discipline  be  gradually  perfected,  and  uniformity  in  its  application 
attained.  For  only  when  the  administration  of  public  punishment 
is  made  a  profession  will  it  become  scientific,  unifonn,  successfuh 

IX.  Peremptory  sentences  ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of 
indeterminate  duration ;  sentences  limited  only  by  satisfactory 
proof  of  refonnation  should  be  substituted  for  those  measured  by 
mere  lapse  of  time.  The  abstract  justness  of  this  principle  is 
obvious;  the  difficulty  lies  in  its  practical  application.  But  this 
difficulty  will  vanish  when  the  administration  of  our  prisons  ia 
made  permanent  and  placed  in  competent  hands.  With  men  of 
ability  and  experience  at  the  liead  of  our  penal  establishments, 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  we  believe  that  it  will 
be  little,  if  at  all,  more  difficult  to  judge  correctly  as  to  the  moral 
cure  of  a  criminal,  than  it  is  of  the  mental  cure  of*a  lunatic. 

X.  Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  fii*st  in  importance, 
Bcause  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human  heart  and  life. 

We  have  a  profound  conviction  of  the  incfficacy  of  all  injcasures 
of  reformation,  except  such  as  are  based  on  religion,  pervaded  by 
its  spirit,  and  vivified  by  its  power.  In  vain  are  all  devices  of 
repression  and  coercion,  if  the  heart  and  conscience,  which  are 
beyond  all  power  of  external  restraint,  are  left  uutonclied.  Religion 
is  the  only  power  that  is  able  to  resist  the  irritation  that  saps  the 
moral  forces  of  these  men  of  strong  impulses,  whose  neglect  of 
its  teacliings  has  been  the  occasion  of  their  being  immured  within 
prison  wnlls. 

XI.  Education  is  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  the  reformation  of 
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fallen  men  and  women,  who  have  generally  sinned  throngh  b< 
form  of  Ignorance,  conjoined  with  vice.  Its  tendency  is  to  qnic" 
the  intellect,  expel  old  thoughts,  give  new  ideas,  supply  mate 
for  meditation,  inspire  self-respect,  support  pride  of  charac 
excite  to  higher  aims,  open  fresh  fields  of  exertion,  ministei 
social  and  personal  improvement,  and  afford  a  healthful  substit 
for  low  and  vicious  amusements.  Education  is,  therefore,  a  n 
ter  of  primary  importance  in  prisons,  and  should  be  carried  to 
utmost  extent,  consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  such  inst 
tions.  Schools  and  familiar  lectures  on  common  things,  with  il 
trations  by  maps,  globes,  drawings,  etc.,  should  be  instituted  ; 
rather,  a  prison  should  be  one  great  school,  in  which  aln 
every  thing  is  made  subservient  to  instruction  in  some  forn 
moral,  intellectual,  industrial. 

XII.  No  prison  can  be  made  a  school  of  reform  till  there  is 
the  part  of  the  officers,  a  hearty  desire  and  intention  to  accomp 
this  object.  At  present  there  is  no  prevalent  aim  to  this  efl 
and,  consequently,  no  general  results  in  this  direction.  Sue 
purpose,  commonly  entertained  by  prison  officers,  would  instai 
revolutionize  prison  administration,  by  changing  its  whole  spi 
and  fit  reformatory  processes  will  follow  this  change  as  natur 
as  the  harvest  follows  the  sowing.  It  is  not  so  much  any  spe< 
apparatus  that  is  needed,  as  it  is  the  introduction  of  a  re 
benevolent  spirit  into  our  prison  management.  Once  let  it  bec< 
the  heartfelt  desire  and  intention  of  prison  officers  to  reform 
criminals  under  their  care,  and  they  will  speedily  become  inven 
of  the  specific  methods  adapted  to  this  work. 

XIII.  In  order  to  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  criminals,  ti 
must  be  a  serious  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  prison  oflicers, 
they  are  capable  of  being  reformed,  since  no  man  can  hea: 
maintain  a  discipline  at  war  with  his  inward  beliefs ;  no  man 
earnestly  strive  to  accomplish  what,  in  his  heart,  he  despain 
accomplishing.  Doubt  is  the  prelude  of  failure;  confident 
guaranty  of  success.  Nothing  so  weakens  moral  forces  as  n 
lief;  nothing  imparts  to  them  such  vigor  as  faith.  "  Be  it  i 
thee  according  to  thy  faith,"  is  not  a  mere  dictum  in  theologi 
is  the  statement,  as  well,  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  snccei 
all  human  enterprises,  especially  when  our  work  lies  within 
realm  of  mind  and  morals. 

XIV.  A  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  be  truly  reformal 
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^tnctst  gain  the  will  of  th©  convict.  He  is  to  be  amended ;  bnt 
'  how  IB  tliiB  possible,  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility  ?  No 
system  can  hope  to  succeed,  which  does  not  secure  this  harmony 
of  wills,  6o  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself  what  his 
officer  chooses  for  him.  But  to  this  end  the  officer  must  really 
choose  the  good  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  moat  remain  in 
his  choice  long  enough  for  virtue  to  become  a  habit.  This  consent 
of  wills  is  an  essential  condition  of  reformation,  for  a  bad  man 
never  can  be  made  good  against  his  will.  But  such  a  harmony  of 
wills  18,  happily,  neither  an  impossibility  nor  an  illosion.  In  the 
Irish  system  it  has  become  a  reality  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  pleasing. 
It  was  no  less  so  in  the  prisons  of  Valencia  and  Munich,  under 
Montesinos  and  Obermaier,  Count  Sollohub  has  seeurod  it  in  his 
house  of  correction  at  Moscow,  And  nowhere  can  reformation 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exeeption,  where  this  choice  of  the 
.Bame  things  by  prison  keepers  and  prison  inmates  has  not  been 
attained. 

XV.  The  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  convicted 
.criminal  are  really  identical,  and  they  should  be  made  practically 
U«o.  At  present  there  is  a  combat  between  crime  and  law  in  our 
f  whole  country.  Each  sets  the  other  at  defiance,  and,  as  a  rule, 
j-thei*e  is  little  kindly  feeling,  and  i^w  friendly  acts,  on  either  side. 
LThe  criminal  seeks  to  be  as  evil  as  he  can  without  incnrring  pun- 
j  ishment,  and  the  law  is,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  vindicating, 
..or  in  plainer  terms,  revenging  itself,  with  indiscriminate  severity, 
L«on  as  many  as  it  can  detect.  It  would  be  otherwise,  if  criminals, 
l»on  conviction,  instead  of  being  cast  off,  were  rather  made  object* 
|.of  a  generous  parental  care ;  that  is,  if  they  were  trained  to  virtue, 
^and  not  merely  sentenced  to  suffering.  The  hearts  most  proof 
^against  the  denunciations  of  vengeance  are  precisely  those  moet 
L accessible  to  demonstrations  of  real  interest;  and  the  kindness 
thus  displayed  would  be  "twice  blessed*'  —  blessed  to  those  who 
Lihow  and  those  who  receive  it  It  would  be  a  bond  of  sympathy 
Liind  union  between  them.  A  happy  reconciliation  would  have 
taken  place  between  interests,  now  too  commonly  regarded  as 
antagonistic  J  and  the  prison  would  he  made,  witliout  in  the  least 
impairing  its  discipline,  an  effective  school  of  reform ;  for  the  con- 
,  viction  would  have  a  solid  basis  to  rest  upon,  that  society  is  best 
Brved  by  saving,  not  sacrificing,  its  criminal  members. 
XVX.  When  a  man  is  convicted  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  and 
70 
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Bliut  op  in  prison,  he  cannot  but  feel  the  disgrace  of  his  crime  and 
sentence,  and  a  degree  of  degradation  consequent  thereupon.  This 
is  a  part  of  his  punishment,  ordained  by  heaven  itself.  Beyond 
this,  no  degradation,  no  disgrace,  should  be  inflicted  on  the  pris- 
oner. His  self-respect  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  and 
every  eifort  made  to  give  back  to  him  his  manhood.  A  degraded 
dress,  stripes,  all  disciplinary  punishments  that  inflict  unnecessary 
pain  or  humiliation,  should  be  abolished,  as  of  evil  influence. 
Instead,  the  penalty  for  prison  offences  should  be  the  forfeiture  of 
some  privilege,  or  of  a  part  of  the  progress  already  made  towards 
liberation,  with  or  without  a  period  of  strict  imprisonment.  There 
is  no  greater  mistake,  in  the  whole  compass  of  penal  discipline, 
than  its  studied  imposition  of  degradation  as  a  part  of  punishment. 
Such  imposition  destroys  every  better  impulse  and  aspiration.  It 
crushes  tlie  weak,  irritates  the  strong,  and  indisposes  all  to  submis- 
sion and  reform.  It  is  trampling  where  we  ought  to  raise,  and  is 
therefore  as  unchristian  in  principle  as  it  is  unwise  in  policy.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  imposition  would  be  so  improving,  none  so 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  prisoner's  self  respect,  self-com- 
mand, and  recovery  of  manhood,  as  the  making  of  every  deviation 
from  the  line  of  right  bear  on  present  privilege  or  ultimate  release. 
Such  punishment  would  be  as  the  drop  of  water  that  weai-s  away 
the  granite  rock,  and,  without  needless  pain  or  wanton  cruelty, 
would  speedily  subdue  even  the  most  refractory. 

XVII.  In  prison  administration,  moral  forces  should  be  relied 
upon  with  as  little  admixture  of  physical  force  as  possible ; 
organized  persuasion  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  coercive 
restraint ;  the  object  being  to  make  upright  and  industrious  free- 
meriy  rather  than  orderly  and  obedient  prisoners.  Brute  force 
may  make  good  prisoners,  moral  training  alone  will  make  good 
citizens;  to  the  latter  of  these  ends,  the  living  soul  must  be  won, 
to  the  former,  only  the  inert  and  obedient  body.  Tet  unsuitable 
indulgence  is  as  pernicious  as  unsuitable  severity.  A  struggle  by 
the  convict  against  opposing  forces,  whether  in  the  form  of  inward 
propensity  or  outward  temptation,  is  the  true  idea  of  prison  disci- 
pline. A  man  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  may  be  lifted  up  by  others^ 
or  make  his  own  way  to  the  top  against  intervening  obstacles. 
The  latter  method  affords  the  model  for  a  true  prison  treatment. 
Mere  lapse  of  time  should  never  give  his  freedom  to  an  impriponed 
criminal ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  be  required  to  earn  it  by  weh- 
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clireeted  effort,  resulting  in  well  assured  reform.  It  should  be  no 
holiday  work  fur  a  prisoner  to  win  bis  discbarge.  As  a  rule,  retbr* 
ination  ean  be  Attained  only  tbrongb  a  stern  and  severe  training. 
It  is  in  a  benevolent  adv^ersity,  whether  in  the  freedom  of  ordinary 
life  or  the  servitude  of  tlie  prison,  tbat  all  the  manly  virtnes  are 
horn  and  nurtured*  It  is  easy  enough  fur  a  bad  man  to  put  up 
with  a  little  more  degradation,  a  h'ttle  more  contumely,  a  few  more 
liarsh  restrictions ;  but  to  set  bis  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  com- 
mand bis  temper,  his  appetites,  bis  self  indulgent  propensities,  to 
struggle  steadily  oat  of  his  position  —  and  all  voluniarilyy  all  from 
an  inward  impulse,  stimulated  by  a  moral  necessity  —  this  is  a 
harder  task,  a  far  heavier  imposition.  And  yet  it  is  just  this 
training  tliat  a  right  prison  discipline  must  exact,  and  exact  it  till 
it  lias  wrought  its  normal  result  in  the  reformation  of  the  cnminal, 
as  the  essential  and  sole  condition  of  bis  restoration  to  freedom. 

XVIII,  Industrial  traiuing  should  liave  butb  a  higher  develop- 
ment and  a  greater  breadth  than  has  berctofore  been,  or  is  now, 
commonly  the  case  in  our  prisons.  Work  is  no  less  an  auxiliary 
to  virtue  than  it  is  a  means  of  support,  Stuady,  active,  honorable 
labor  is  the  basis  of  all  reformatory  discipline.  It  not  only  aids 
reformation,  but  is  essential  to  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Howard, 
**Make  men  diligent,  and  they  will  bo  honest."  Eighty  per  cent 
of  our  imprisoned  criminals  never  learned  a  trade  —  a  plain  indi- 
cation of  tlie  sort  of  indnstrial  training  they  need  while  in  prison. 
In  the  central  prisons  of  France,  sixty-two  distinct  trades  are 
taught.  Montcsinos  introduced  no  less  than  forty-three  in  his  one 
prison  at  Valencia,  and  gave  to  each  convict  the  liberty  of  choosing 
which  ho  %vould  learn.  Count  Sollobub  does  the  same  now  in  bis 
house  of  correction  at  Moscow.  To  teach  a  convict  a  trade  is  to 
place  him  out  of  the  reach  of  want ;  it  is  to  make  him  master  of  the 
great  art  of  self-help.  And  unless  be  acquire,  during  bis  impris- 
onment, both  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  and  the  habit  of 
work,  that  is,  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  live  honestly,  lie 
wi!l,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sooner  or  later,  give  over  the  strug- 
gle, and  return  to  criminal  courses. 

XIX.  The  doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  tbat  "  none  of  the 
skilled  mechanic  arts  are  to  be  introduced  among  convicts  f  and  a 
loud  clamor  has  been  raised  in  this  and  other  countries,  to  which 
governments  have  sometimes  weakly  yielded,  against  the  alleged 
competition  of  prison  labor  with  free  labor.    We  denounce  the  doc 
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trine  as  inhuman,  because  it  denies  a  right  of  humanity,  not  for- 
feited or  alienated  oven  by  crime ;  and  the  clamor  as  baseless  and 
unreasonable  on  the  following  grounds :  1.  The  products  of  prison 
labor,  thrown  into  the  general  market,  are  not  suflScient  to  interfere 
appreciably  with  those  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor  out- 
side. 2.  It  is  contrary  to  a  sound  political  economy  to  suppose  tJiat 
injury  to  the  general  interests  of  society  can  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  number  of  people  being  employed  in  making  nsefnl 
articles,  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  community.  3.  Whatever 
might  be  gained  by  individuals  through  a  cessation  of  prison  labor, 
would  be  lost  to  society  at  large  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  pris- 
oners. 4.  Society  is  benefited  by  the  production  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  values,  so  that  if  prisoners  are  to  cease  working, 
society  must  be  content  to  be  poor  by  the  amount  of  profit  that  would 
accrue  from  their  work.  6.  If  the  labor  of  men  in  prison  is  mis- 
chievous, their  labor  out  of  prison  must  be  equally  so ;  whence  it 
follows,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  society  would  be  benefited  by 
a  cessation  of  labor  on  the  part  of  people  who  live  in  a  particular 
street,  or  whose  names  begin  with  a  certain  letter  of  the  alphabet; 
and  criminals,  instead  of  being  reproached  for  their  idleness, 
ought  to  be  applauded  as  martyrs  to  the  public  good,  and  as  neces- 
sary though  willing  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  indolence.  6.  If 
our  imprisoned  criminals  had  remained  honest  men,  the  produce 
of  their  industry  would  be  in  competition  with  that  of  the  com- 
plainants, the  same  as  it  now  is.  Are  we,  then,  to  desire  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  that  so  much  labor  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
labor  market  f  If  the  labor  of  prisoners  is  injurious  to  society,  an 
equal  amount  of  free  labor  must  be  injurious  to  the  same  extent. 
Surely,  the  same  principle  applies  in  both  cases.  If  not,  where 
lies  the  difference  ?  It  would,  we  think,  puzzle  any  chopper  of 
logic  to  show  that  the  state  is  at  once  benefited  by  the  labor  of  all 
her  free  citizens,  and  injured  by  that  of  the  small  fraction  who 
have  been  convicted  of  crime.  Can  any  thing  further  be  necessary 
to  show  the  utter  absurdity,  and,  consequently,  the  absolute  futility, 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  complainants  against  prison  labor! 
7.  Criminals  ought  surely  to  be  made  to  earn  their  own  support 
while  undergoing  their  sentences,  that  society  may  be  relieved,  to 
that  extent  at  least,  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  their 
crimes.  8.  Work  is  the  basis  of  all  reformatory  prison  discipline; 
so  that  if  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  important — a  point  con- 
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ceded  by  all  —  it  is  do  less  important  that  they  be  trained  wLile 
in  prison  to  the  practice  and  luve  of  labor. 

XX,  While  industrial  labor  in  prisons,  in  whatever  aapec^t 
viewed,  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  ntility,  we  regard  the 
contract  system  of  prison  labor  as  prejudicial  alike  to  discipline, 
finance  and  reformation.  The  directors  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary 
declare  that  more  trouble  to  tlie  discipline  arises  from  the  hundred 
men  let  to  contractors  in  that  prison,  than  from  the  thousand  men 
worked  by  the  state.  A  feature  of  prison  management  of  which 
this  can  be  said  with  truth  —  and  we  do  not  doubt  tlie  truth  of  the 
averment  —  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  now  everywhere  directed  to 
it.     Ultimately,  it  must  fall ;  and  the  sooner  it  falls,  the  better. 

XXL  All  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Irish  or  Crofton  prison 
system  ^ — the  initial  punitive  stage  of  separate  imprisonment,  the 
reformatory  stage  of  progressive  classification,  and  the  probationary 
stage  of  moral  imprisonment  and  natural  training — are  believed 
to  be  as  applicable  to  one  country  as  to  another.  Wli ether  the 
stage  of  conditional  libertyj  or  ti eke t-of- leave,  can  be  introduced 
into  our  prison  systems,  is  matter  of  grave  doubt  with  many  — 
doubt  arising  from  the  vast  reach  of  our  territory  aiid  the  multi- 
plicatiou  of  separate  jurisdictions  therein.  We  incline  to  the  boliuf 
that  Yankee  ingenuity  is  competent  to  devise  some  method 
whereby  this  principle  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  others,  may 
receive  practical  application  among  us, 

XXIL  Prisons  as  well  as  prisoners,  should  be  classified  or 
graded,  so  that  there  shall  bo  prisons  for  the  untried  ;  prisons  for 
young  criminals  ;  prisons  for  women  ]  prisons  for  misdemeanants  ; 
prisons  for  male  felons ;  and  prisons  for  the  incorrigible.  This 
idea  has  taken  root  widely  and  deeply  in  the  public  mind.  We 
may  well  exchange  congratulations  on  a  fact  so  auspicious ;  and 
especially  on  the  fact  that  acts  for  the  creation  of  prisons  for  the 
younger  class  of  criminals,  convicted  of  state  prison  offences,  have 
been  passed  in  Kentucky,  Illiuois  and  New  York,  into  which  will 
be  introduced  a  really  reformatory  discipline  —  also,  that  acts  cre- 
ating separate  prisons  for  women  have  been  adopted  by  the  legis- 
latores  of  Indiana  and  Massachusetts.  A  pressing  necessity  at  the 
present  moment  is  for  district  prisons  or  houses  of  correction  under 
state  management,  to  which  misdemeanants  may  be  sentenced, 
and  where,  after,  at  the  utmost,  one  or  two  short  imprisonments, 
they  may  be  sent  for  terms  sufficiently  long  for  reformatory  pro- 
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cesses  to  take  effect  upon  them ;  or^  better  still,  under  senteQcca 
running  till  satisfactory  proof  of  reformation  shall  have  been  given. 

XXIII.  It  is  believed  that  repeated  short  sentences  are  worse 
than  useless  —  that,  in  fact,  they  rather  stimulate  than  repress 
transgression  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards,  prostitutes,  vagrants 
and  petty  transgressors  of  every  name.  The  object  here  is  less  to 
punish  tlian  to  save.  Hence,  the  objection  to  long  sentences,  drawn 
from  the  disproportion  between  the  sentence  and  the  offence,  is  to  no 
purpose.  This  is  not  the  question.  A  lunatic,  who  has  committed 
no  offence,  but  is  simply  afflicted  with  a  malady  that  makes  him 
dangerous,  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  till  he  is  cured.  Why  should 
not  the  habitual  violator  of  law,  even  though  each  separate  offence 
may  be  trivial  in  itself,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ?  The  princi- 
ple of  the  treatment  is  the  same  in  both  cases — a  benevolent  regard 
to  the  good  of  the  individual  and  the  protection  of  society. 

XXIV.  Greater  use  should  be  made  of  the  social  principle  in 
prison  discipline  than  is  now,  or  heretofore  has  been,  common  in 
our  penitentiary  establishments.  The  highest  authorities  concur 
in  this  judgment.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  captain 
Maconochie,  who,  of  all  men,  went  deepest  into  the  philosophy 
of  public  punishment,  that  the  criminal  must  be  prepared  for 
society  in  society.  His  words  are :  "  Man  is  a  social  being  ;  his 
duties  arc  social ;  and  only  in  society,  as  I  think,  can  he  be  ade- 
quately trained  for  it."  Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  a  gentlemen  of  large 
experience  as  a  prison  inspector,  first  in  Scotland  and  afterward  in 
England,  says:  "When  prisoners  are  brought  together,  they 
should  really  associate  as  human  beings,  and  not  be  doomed  to 
eternal  dumbness,  with  their  heads  and  eyes  fixed  like  statues  in 
one  direction.  All  attempts  to  enforce  such  a  system,  and  to  carry 
on  such  a  warfare  with  nature,  must  be  productive  of  endless 
deception,  and  give  rise  to  mudh  irritating  punishment."  Count 
SoUohub,  of  Moscow,  an  able  prison  administrator  and  profound 
thinker,  holds  this  language :  "  The  isolation  of  man,  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  him  of  perpetual  silence,  belongs  to  the  principles 
against  which  the  sentiments  of  the  human  race  revolt.  Man  has 
no  right  to  contravene  the  divine  will.  It  is  on  this  idea  that  the 
new  Knssian  penitentiaries  have  been  established.  They  do  not 
recognize  the  right  to  impose  perpetual  silence;  but  they  seek  to 
prevent  conversation  becoming  hurtful."  The  social  principles  of 
humanity  are  the  great  springs  of  improvement  in  free  society ; 
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there  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  wlien  duly  regulated  and  fttirly 
applied,  they  will  prove  otlicrwise  within  the  precincts  of  a  prison, 

XXY.  Preventive  institutions,  such  as  public  nurseries,  truant 
homes,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  for  tlie  reception  and  treatment  of 
children  not  yet  criminal,  hut  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  constitute 
the  true  field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the  repression  of 
crime.  Here  the  brood  may  be  killed  in  the  egg,  the  stream  cut 
off  in  the  fountain ;  and  whatever  the  cost  of  suc-h  agencies  may 
be,  it  will  be  far  less  than  the  spohations  resulting  from  neglect, 
mid  the  expenses  involved  in  arrests,  trials  and  imprisonments. 

XXVL  More  systematic  and  comprehensive  methods  should  be 
adopted  to  save  discharged  prisoners,  by  providing  them  with 
work,  and  encouraging  them  to  redeem  their  character  and  regain 
their  lost  position  in  society.  The  state  has  not  discharged  its 
w*hole  duty  to  the  criminal  when  it  has  punislied  him,  nor  even 
when  it  has  reformed  him.  Having  raised  him  up,  it  has  the 
further  duty  to  aid  in  holding  him  up.  In  vain  shall  we  have 
given  the  convict  an  improved  mind  and  heart,  in  vain  shall  we 
liave  imparted  to  him  the  capacity  for  industrial  labor  and  the 
desire  to  advance  himself  by  worthy  means,  if,  on  his  discliarge,  he 
finds  the  world  in  arms  against  liiiii,  with  none  to  trust  him,  none 
to  meet  him  kindly,  none  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  earning 
honest  bread. 

XXVIL  The  successful  prosecution  of  crime  requires  the  com- 
bined action  of  capital  and  labor,  just  as  other  crafts  do.  There 
are  two  well-defined  classes  engaged  in  criminal  operations  —  the 
capitalists  who  furnish  the  means^  and  the  operatives  who  work 
the  machincr3\  There  are  four  classes  of  criminal  capitalists  — 
the  owners  of  houses  affording  domiciles  and  places  of  entertain- 
ment to  the  depredators,  the  buyers  of  stolen  goods,  the  pawn- 
brokers who  IcTid  money  on  such  property,  and  the  makers  of 
burglarious  and  other  criminal  instruments.  The  criminal  capi- 
talists, being  comparatively  few,  and  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  present  the  most  vital  and  vulnerable  point  of 
the  organization.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  society  has  not 
made  a  mistake  in  its  warfare  upon  crime.  The  law  now  strikes 
at  the  many  operative  plunderers,  one  by  one  ;  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  strike  at  the  few  capitalists,  as  a  class?  Let  it  direct  its 
blows  against  the  connection  between  criminal  capital  and  crimi- 
nal labor,  nor  forbear  its  assaults  till  it  haa  wholly  broken  and 
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dissolved  that  union.  "We  may  rest  aasnred,  that  when  this  balc- 
fal  organization  shall  be  pierced  in  a  vital  part,  it  will  perish ; 
that  when  the  corner  stone  of  the  leproos  fabric  shall  be  removed, 
the  building  will  tumble  into  ruins. 

XXYin.  Since  personal  liberty  is  a  right,  as  respectable  as  the 
right  of  property,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  society  to  indemnify 
the  citizen  who  has  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  as  it  indemnifies 
the  citizen  from  whom  it  has  taken  his  field  or  his  house  for  some 
public  use. 

XXIX.  Criminal  lunacy  is  a  question  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity has  a  vital  interest ;  and  facts  show  that  our  laws  regard- 
ing insanity,  in  its  relation  to  crime,  need  revision  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  conformity  to  the  demands  of  reason,  justice  and 
humanity^  To  this  end  a  commission  should  be  formed  of  the 
ablest  mental  pathologists  and  criminal  jurists,  who  should  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  this  whole  question,  and 
of  suggesting  such  provisions  as  would  be  suitable  for  enactment 
into  law ;  so  that,  when  insanity  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  conviction, 
the  investigation  may  be  conducted  with  greater  knowledge,  dig- 
nity and  fairness,  criminal  responsibility  be  more  satisfactorily 
determined,  the  punishment  of  the  sane  criminal  be  made  more 
sure,  and  the  restraint  of  the  insane  be  rendered  at  once  more 
certain  and  more  humane. 

XXX.  While  this  congress  would  not  shield  the  convicted 
criminal  from  the  just  responsibility  of  his  misdeeds,  it  arraigns 
society  itself  as  in  no  slight  degree  accountable  for  the  invasion 
of  its  rights  and  the  warfare  upon  its  interests,  practised  by  the 
criminal  classes.  In  attempting  to  weigh  the  ill  desert  of  criiiii- 
nals,  it  is  too  common  to  ignore  the  degree  in  which  their  follies 
aiid  foibles,  leading  to  crime,  are  the  natural,  almost  indeed  the 
inevitable,  result,  either  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
born,  or  of  the  indifference,  the  neglect,  even  the  positive  injustice 
of  their  more  favored  brethren ;  insomuch  that  what  we  are 
compelled  by  duty  to  society  to  punish  as  criminality  is,  in  truthy 
misfortune  not  less  than  fault.  Surely,  then,  the  whole  guilt, 
incurred  by  their  offences,  is  not  theirs;  but  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  it  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  society.  Does  society  take  all 
the  steps  it  easily  might,  to  change,  or  at  least  to  improve,  the 
circumstances  in  our  social  state  that  thus  lead  to  crime?  or,  when 
it  has  been  committed,  to  cure  the  proclivity  to  it  generated  by 
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these  circamstancos  I  It  cannot  be  pretended.  Let  eoeiety,  then, 
lay  tlie  case  earneetlj  to  its  conscience,  and  etrive  to  mend  in  both 
particulars.  Offent-es  must  come,  but  a  special  woe  is  denounced 
against  those  througli  whom  they  come.  Let  ub  take  heed  that 
that  woe  fall  not  upon  our  head. 

XXXL  The  exerciBe  of  executive  clemency,  in  the  pardon  of 
criminals,  viewed  as  a  practical  question,  is  one  of  grave  importance^ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Of  the  fifteen 
thousand  criminalB  confined  in  the  state  prisons  of  tlie  United 
States,  fifteen  hundred,  that  is,  ten  per  cent,  not  counting  those 
released  under  commntation  laws,  were  pardoned  during  the  last 
year  J  and  this  proportion  waa  rather  below  than  above  tliat  fur- 
nished by  the  statistics  of  former  years.  In  some  states,  the 
average  proportion  of  pai'dons  has  reached  the  extraordinary  figure 
of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent;  and,  even  in  Massachusetts,  the  annual 
average,  during  tlie  entire  history  of  her  state  prison,  has  been 
twenty  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  free  use  of  tlie  pardoning 
power  is,  in  one  word,  to  demoralize  the  prison  populations  of  the 
land.  Tiie  hopes  of  all  are  thus  more  or  less  excited ;  their  minda 
are  unsettled;  they  never  become  reconciled  to  tlieir  lot;  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  is  disturbed ;  the  lal)or  of  the  prisoners  has 
less  heart  and,  of  course,  less  profit  in  it;  and  their  reformation  is 
:mpeded,  if  not  defeated,  by  having  their  thoughts  directed  to 
aaother  ancl  inferior  end.  The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  aceom- 
pnnied  by  a  solemn  responsibility.  The  executive  head  of  the 
state,  as  a  general  rule,  should  not  use  it,  except  to  prevent  the 
infliction  of  a  wrong  on  an  innocent  pei^on.  Neither  official 
patronage,  nor  sympathy,  nor  generosity,  aff'^n^ds  a  lawful  occasion 
or  a  valid  justification  for  its  use.  All  exercise  of  clemency  on 
such  grounds  mnst  be  partial,  and  therefore  unjust ;  and,  under  it, 
what  may  be  a  kindness  to  one  will  he  an  injury  to  others.  The 
logical  issue  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  the  prerogative  of  pardon 
should  be  exercised  on  some  principle,  and  agreeably  to  some  fixed 
rule.  Tliis  power  cannot  riglittully  be  used  on  the  ground  that 
tlie  convict's  continuance  in  prison  is  a  misfortune  and  a  loss  to 
liimself  and  family;  or  on  the  ground  that  his  friends  think  he 
was  unjustly  convicted;  or  on  tlic  ground  that  his  neighbors  are 
anxious  for  his  release,  and  express  that  anxiety  in  long  and  earnest 
petition? ;  or  even  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecuting  attorney 
whv  tiiod  the  case  and  the  judge  who  pronounced  the  sentence 
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recommend  it.  In  what  cases,  then,  and  for  what  reasons,  may  a 
pardon  be  properly  granted  f  We  answer :  1.  In  all  cases  where  it 
can  be  made  to  appear  that,  since  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner, 
such  facts  have  come  to  light  as  would,  if  produced  upon  his  trial 
and  taken  in  connection  with  the  proof  on  which  he  was  convicted, 
have  established  his  'innocence.  2.  In  all  cases  where  it  can  be 
made  to  appear  that  such  newly  discovered  proof,  if  given  upon 
the  trial,  would  have  so  far  mitigated  the  offence  charged,  as  to 
entitle  the  criminal  to  a  lighter  sentence  than  the  one  imposed 
upon  him.  In  the  former  of  these  classes  of  cases,  it  would  be  not 
only  the  right  but  the  imperative  duty  of  the  executive  to  grant 
an  instant  discharge  to  the  prisoner,  not  as  an  act  of  grace,  but  as 
the  correction  of  a  grievous  wrong ;  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
society  to  indemnify  the  sufferer  for  the  wrong  done  him.  In  the 
latter  class,  it  would  be  equally  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  remit 
such  portion  of  the  sentence  as  justice  might  seem  to  demand. 
But  the  new  proof  had  need  consist  of  well-established  facts,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  of  evidence  as  though  offered  upon  the  trial. 
Not  supposition,  or  hearsay,  or  sympathy,  or  impressions,  or  sur- 
mises, or  entreaties,  but  facts^  clear  and  indubitable,  can  be 
accepted  as  the  legitimate  ground  for  executive  interposition. 
There  may  be  other  isolated  and  extraordinary  cases,  in  which 
clemency  may  be  properly  extended  to  imprisoned  criminals;  but 
these  would  have  to  be  decided  upon  their  special  claims  and 
merits ;  and  generally,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  some  recognized 
principle  that  would  control  the  decision. 

XXXII.  The  proper  duration  of  imprisonment  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  society  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in 
criminal  jurisprudence.  The  law  fixes  a  minimum  and  maximum 
for  the  period  of  incarceration,  leaving  a  broad  interval  between 
the  two  extremes,  so  that  a  wide  discretion  is  left  to  the  courts  in 
determining  the  length  of  each  individual  sentence.  We  offer  a 
few  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  this  discretion  is  used  :  one 
man  was  sentenced  to  the  Maryland  penitentiary  for  ten  years  for 
stealing  a  piece  of  calico  worth  only  ten  dollars;  another  was 
sentenced  for  the  same  term  for  perpetrating  an  atrocious  homicide. 
Two  brothers  in  Maine  were  convicted  of  larceny,  under  circum- 
stances of  about  equal  aggravation.  They  were  both  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison,  but  by  different  judges  —  one  for  one  year,  the 
other  for  six.     Three  men  in  Wisconsin  were  convicted  of  forgery. 
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The  first  forged  a  clieck  for  $3,000 — his  third  offence  —  and  was 
Benteneed  to'  state  prison  for  four  yeai*6.  The  second  forged  a 
note  for  eleven  doUars  —  his  first  offence  —  and  was  sentenced  for 
four  years.  The  tliird  forged  a  check  for  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  was  sentenced  for  but  one  year  !  In  Massaehnaetts  one 
man  passed  three  connterfeit  five  dollar  bank  notes,  and  was 
sentenced  to  state  prison  for  fifteen  yeai-s ;  another  passed  four 
twenty  dollar  notes,  and  was  sentenced  for  only  four  years.  One 
man,  for  having  in  his  possession  ten  counterfeit  bank  bills,  was 
sentenced  for  one  year;  another  who  had  committed  the  same 
offencej  for  twelve  years.  Surely,  such  inequalities  — and  they 
are  occurring  every  day  —  are  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason.  They 
engender  great  diesatisfaction  among  prisoners,  and  the  discipline 
eufiers  in  consequence.  No  logic  can  possibly  convince  a  man  that 
it  is  just,  that  he  should  suffer  tlie  same  penalty  for  stealing  a 
piece  of  calico  that  is  inflicted  on  another  for  a  homicide ;  or  that 
be  should  have  four  years  imprisonment  for  forging  a  note  of  hand 
for  eleven  dollars,  while  another  gets  but  one  for  forging  a  check 
for  tliousande;  or  that  for  passing  fifteen  dollai*8  in  bad  money  he 
should  serve  a  term  of  fifteen  years  in  state  prison,  while  his 
neigbbor  is  let  o9  with  but  four  years  for  passing  eighty.  Obviously, 
this  k  an  evil  to  which  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  What 
that  remedy  shall  he  —  whether  judicial  discretion  shall  be  con- 
fined within  narrower  limits,  whether  the  single  judge  who  tries 
shall  simply  send  the  convict  to  prison,  leaving  tlie  term  of 
imprisonment  to  be  fixed  by  the  full  bench,  or  whether  some 
other  measure  shall  be  deemed  more  fit  and  effective — we  leave  to 
the  dctermifjation  of  statesmen,  content  to  have  indicated  our 
belief  that  there  is  a  wrong  here  that  needs  to  be  righted. 

XXXII L  The  science  of  statistic^s,  especially  as  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  administration,  is  too  little  apprei-iated,  and  there- 
fore too  much  neglected,  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  laws  of  social 
phenomena  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  accumulation,  classifi- 
cation and  analysis  of  fiicU.  Returns  of  snch  facts,  carefully 
gathered  and  skillfully  digested,  can  alone  show  the  true  character 
and  working  of  any  system  of  prison  discipline.  But  the  local 
atid  the  special  are  here  to  little  purpose ;  it  is  the  general,  only, 
that  has  value ;  that  is,  returns  so  numerous  and  drawn  from  so 
wide  a  field,  as  to  give  real  significance  to  the  results.  The  prob- 
lem isj  how  to  gather,  collate  and  reduce  to  tabulated  forms,  upon 
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Bome  uniform  system,  the  facts  which  we  want.     In  a  country  bo 
vast  as  ours,  with  distinct  penal  jurisdictions  in  every  state,  and 
the  general  government  powerless  as  regards  legislation  in  this 
department,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  result  can  be  effected,  if 
effected   at  all,  only  by  moral  power;   and  such  power,  as   it 
seems  to  us,  can  be  effected  only  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways : 
either,   first,  by  the   institution  of  a  national  prison   discipline 
society,  with  competent  working    committees  in  each  state;  or 
secondly,  through  the  establishment,  by  the  general  government 
of  a  national  prison  bureau,  charged  with  tlie  duty  of  devising 
and  promulgating  the  best  forms  for  prison  registers ;  the   best 
system  of  recording  criminal  proceedings  ;  the  best  mode  of  tabu- 
lating penal  statistics  ;  and  the  best  means  of  securing  the  prepa- 
ration of  comprehensive,  scientific  and  accurate  prison  returns. 
The  model  for  such  a  bureau  we  have  in  the  recently  instituted 
national  bureau  of  education.     Doubtless,  it  would  cost  its  annual 
thousands ;  but,  indirectly  it  would  save  the  nation  its  annual  tens 
of  thousands.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  crime  is  the  foe  against 
which  we  war,  a  mischief  great  and  multiform ;  and  it  is  to  lead 
the  battle  and  suggest  the  best  methods  of  assault,  that  this  bureau 
is  needed.     The  conflict  must  be  bold,  skillful,  sleepless,  and  with 
weapons  of  love  rather  than  of  vengeance.     So  assailed,  the  evil 
will  yield,  slowly  no  doubt,  but  surely,  to  the  attack. 

XXXIV.  In  previous  propositions,  we  have  declared  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  education  in  prisons  and  the  importance 
of  cultivating  the  manhood  and  self-respect  of  the  convict ;  we 
now  add  the  declaration  of  our  belief,  that  both  these  ends  would 
be  materially  served  by  the  establishment,  under  competent  edi- 
torial guidance,  of  a  weekly  newspaper  designed  for,  and  adapted 
to,  the  wants  of  imprisoned  criminals.  Any  man,  removed  for 
years  from  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of  life,  must  have 
Bome  facility  of  this  sort  to  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with  passing 
events.  In  the  nature  of  things,  it  must  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  a  person,  after  the  seclusion  of  a  long  imprisonment,  to 
succeed  in  the  competitions  of  life ;  and  it  seems  a  duty  of  society 
to  fortify  his  purposes  and  chances  of  amendment  by  afiTordin*^ 
him,  during  his  incarceration,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
its  doings  as  may  be  requisite  to  success.  No  better  means  to  this 
end  occurs  to  us  than  the  general  diffusion  among  prisoners  of  a 
newspaper  of  the  character  here  suggested. 
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XXXV.  Prison  architecture  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  It 
is  impossible,  in  a  brief  stateraeDt  sueli  as  is  alone  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper,  to  expr*3ss  fully  our  views  on  this  question. 
Mere  hints,  few  and  brief,  are  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Prisons 
of  every  class  shonld  be  substantial  strnctyres,  affording  gratifica- 
tion, by  their  design  and  material,  to  a  pure  taste,  but  not  costly 
or  highly  ornate.  The  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at  iu  prison  con- 
strut*!  ion  are  security,  perfect  ventilatiuti,  an  unfailing  supply  of 
pure  waterj  the  best  fticilifcies  for  industrial  labor,  eon  vein  en  co  of 
markets,  ease  of  Bupervision,  adaptation  to  reformatory  aims,  and 
a  rigid  economy.  Costly  materials  and  elaborate  adornments  are 
not  essential  to  an)^  of  these  ends,  and  are  subversive  of  the  last. 
It  was  a  saying  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  that  **a  prison  should  be  so 
arranged  that  its  chief  officer  can  see  all,  know  all,  and  care  for  all." 
We  subscribe  to  the  sentiment.  The  proper  size  of  prisons  la  a 
point  of  much  practical  interest.  Prisons  containing  too  many 
inmates  interfere  with  the  principle  of  individualization,  that  is, 
with  the  study  of  the  ehnraeter  of  each  individual  prisoner,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  discipline,  as  iar  as  practicable,  to  his 
persoual  peculiarities.  It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of  this 
principle  is  possible  only  in  prisons  of  a  moderate  size.  In  our 
judgment,  three  hinidred  inmates  are  enough  to  form  the  popula- 
tion of  asiugle  prison  ;  and,  in  no  case,  M^ould  we  have  the  number 
exceed  five  or  six  hundred. 

XX^VL  The  organization  aitd  construction  of  prisons  should 
be  by  the  state,  and  they  should  form  a  graduated  scries  of  reform- 
atory establishments,  with  facilities  for  furtlw^r  classifying  the 
inmates  of  each;  they  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
industrial  employment,  intellectual  education  and  moral  training 
of  tlie  crimrnals. 

XXX VIL  As  a  general  rule,  the  maintenance  of  all  penal  insti- 
tntions,  above  the  county  jail,  should  be  from  tlie  earnings  of  their 
inmates,  and  without  cost  to  the  state.  Yet  the  true  standard  of 
merit  in  their  management  should  be  the  rapidity  and  thorough- 
ness of  reformatory  ettect,  which  is  to  be  sought  through  the  heal- 
ing and  l*armonious  development  of  the  Ijody,  the  mind,  and  tlie 
moral  nature ;  and  prisoners  should  be  restored  to  society  only  at 
such  times  and  on  such  conditions  as  shall  give  good  hope  of  future 
rectitude. 

XXXVIII.  A  right  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
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science  in  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  prisons  is  another 
point  of  vital  importance.  The  apparatus  for  heating  and  venti-  ' 
lation  should  be  the  best  that  is  known ;  sunlight,  air  and  water 
should  be  afforded  according  to  the  abundance  with  which  nature 
has  provided  them ;  the  rations  and  clothing  should  be  plain,  bat 
wholesome,  comfortable,  and  in  suflScient  but  not  extravagant 
quantity;  the  bedsteads,  beds -and  bedding,  including  sheets  and 
pillaw-cases,  not  costly  but  decent,  and  kept  clean,  well-aired  and 
free  from  vermin;  the  hospital  accommodations,  medical  stores 
and  surgical  instruments  should  be  all  that  humanity  requires  and 
science  can  supply  ;  and  all  needed  means  for  personal  cleanlineBS 
should  be  without  stint. 

XXXIX.  The  principle  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of 
parents  for  the  full  or  partial  support  of  their  criminal  children  in 
reformatory  institutions  has  been  extensively  applied  in  Europe, 
and,  wherever  tried,  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  practice.  jSTo 
principle  could  be  more  just  or  reasonable.  The  expense  of  such 
maintenance  must  fall  on  somebody ;  and  on  whom  can  it  fall 
more  fitly  than  on  the  child's  parent,  whose  neglect  or  vices  have 
probably  been  the  occasion  of  its  lapse  into  crime  ?  Two  advan- 
tages would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  enforcement  of  this  prin- 
ciple :  first,  it  would  relieve  the  public,  in  part,  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  its  neglected  and  criminal  children ;  but,  second,  and 
chiefly,  the  fear  of  compelled  contribution  for  the  support  of  their 
children  in  a  reform  school  would  be  a  strong  motive  with  oarents, 
in  the  absence  of  higher  ones,  to  a  greater  care  of  their  education 
and  conduct,  that  so  the  burden  entailed  by  their  criminal  prac- 
tices might  be  avoided. 

XL.  It  is  our  intimate  conviction,  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  in  the  repression  of  crime  would  be  the  enactment  of 
laws,  by  which  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  state 
should  be  made  obligatory.  Better  to  force  education  uj>on  the 
people  than  to  force  them  into  prison  to  expiate  crimes,  of  which 
the  neglect  of  education  and  consequent  ignorance  have  been  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause. 

XLI.  As  a  principle  that  crowns  all  and  is  essential  to  all,  it  is 
our  conviction  that  no  prison  system  can  be  perfect,  or  successful 
to  the  most  desirable  extent,  without  some  central  and  supreme 
authority  to  sit  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying,  vitaliz- 
ing the  whole.    No  wiser  words  were  uttered  by  the  committee  ot 
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1850  on  prison  discipliii<e,  in  tbe  Britisli  parliament,  than  tlieii 
declaration  that  "'  it  is  desirable  that  tlie  legiilature  should  intrust  , 
increased  power  to  some  central  authority."  Without  such  an 
auihoritjj  ready  at  all  times  for  deliberation  and  action,  there  can 
be  no  consistent  and  honaogeneous  system  of  admin ist ration,  no 
well-directed  experiments,  no  careful  dednctions,  no  estahli^hnient 
of  broad  principles  of  prison  discipline,  nor  any  skilii'nlly  devised 
plans  for  carrying  such  principles  into  effect »  But  under  a  central 
board  or  bureau,  improvements  of  every  kind  could  be  readily 
introduced,  and  that,  too,  in  the  safest  manner,  by  iii*8t  trying  theH 
plan  proposed  on  a  small  scale  and  nnder  tlio  best  circumstances 
for  insuring  trustworthy  results,  and  then,  if  successful,  gradually, 
under  the  guidance  of  experience,  extending  the  sphere  of  its  ope- 
rations. We  ardently  hope  yet  to  see  all  the  departments  of  otir 
preventive,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  in  each  state 
moulded  into  one  harmonious  and  effective  system  ;  its  parts  mntu- 
ally  answering  to  and  supporting  each  other ;  and  the  whole  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects,  and  subject 
to  the  same  control,  yet  without  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  vol- 
untary aid  and  effort,  wherever  they  are  attainabH 
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XLII.  Ebsolutions  passed  by  the  Congress. 

N.  B.  In  addition  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  "  platform," 
the  congress,  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings,  adopted  a  number  of 
resolutions,  embodying  principles  of  discipline,  and,  though  printed 
in  the  official  report  as  they  were  severally  adopted,  the  publishing 
committee  have  judged  it  best  to  group  them  together,  and  print 
them  consecutively,  in  juxtaposition.  The  resolutions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hesolvedj  That  light,  diet  and  discipline  are  points  in  prison 
management  of  vital  importance,  and  this  congress  announces  as 
its  judgment  thereupon  the  following  principles: 

I.    LIGHT. 

In  the  construction  of  prisons,  provision  should  be  made  for 
supplying  sunlight  to  the  prison  apartments,  to  the  same  extent  as 
to  apartments  occupied  by  citizens  generally.  Artificial  light  for 
the  purposes  of  study  should  be  furnished  at  evening,  for  reasonable 
hours,  to  all  prisoners  who  can  be  induced  to  use  it.  A  separate 
light  in  each  room  is  the  best  plan. 

n.  dietaries. 
The  food  for  adult  prisoners  should  be  of  sufficient  quantity 
to  maintain  satisfactory  physical  conditions.  The  demands  of 
prisoners  as  to  quantity  and  quality  should  not  always  govern 
the  supply,  for  they  should  be  required  to  use  food  econom- 
ically—  to  waste  nothing;  and  the  best  criterion  of  their  needs 
in  this  particular  is  not  their  own  notion,  but  their  observed  phys- 
ical condition.  Experience  teaches  that,  with  improved  conditions 
as  to  health  and  mental  development,  the  appetite  demands  and 
the  system  requires  a  better  quality  and  greater  variety  of  food 
than  is  now  usually  supplied  to  prisoners.  In  a  graduated  series 
of  establishments  different  dietaries  must  be  introduced,  and  they 
may  be  made  a  means  of  reformatory  progress  among  the  prisoners. 

in.  discipline. 
The  infliction  of  physical  pain  upon  persons  should   always  be 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  obedience  in  the  future,  and  never  to 
satisfy  offended  dignity  or  to  mend  a  broken  rule,  or  (except  in 
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extraordinary  circumtitanees)  to  produce  an  impression  upon  other 
prisoners.  It  should  be  done  privately  and  deliberately,  and  witli 
regard  to  tlie  reetoration  of  tlie  prisoner  to  right  rehitions,  with 
hia  &elf-respect  and  manhood  remaining.  The  common  use  of  the 
"dark  cell"  should  be  changed  hy  tlie  introduction  of  liglit,  and 
by  req  111  ring  the  prisoner  to  maintain  a  standing  position  for  a  few 
hours  only,  when  he  should  be  released  and  taken  to  the  ordinary 
cell  for  the  nighfrj  and  retnnied  to  the  standing  position  in  "soh- 
tary  "  after  breakfast  each  morning,  day  by  day  (if  he  is  sane  and 
morally  responsible),  until  he  consents  heartily  to  tlie  proper 
authority  of  the  officers. 

RemHed^  That  district  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  Btate 
prison  and  the  county  jail,  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  coHi|)lcte  prison 
Bj'stem,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  euch  district  prisons 
ought  to  he  estahli&hed  in  all  states  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

Remldedy  That,  as  the  sense  of  tlds  congress,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  classes  of  prisons,  the  paramount  object  should  be 
moral  and  religions  improvement,  and  that  this  is  compatible  with 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  and  economy  on  t!ie  part  of 
its  officers;  that  the  desire  to  make  a  prison  a  source  of  revenue, 
or  even  self-sn staining,  should  never  he  allowed  to  supersede  those 
moi'c  important  and  cver-to-he- remembered  objects  —  moral  and 
religiuus  improvement. 

Eemlved^  That  each  system  of  juvenile  reformatories  has  its 
merits,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  this  congress  expresses 
no  preference  for  either  the  family  or  the  congregate  system  ;  that 
the  important  agency  for  reformation  is  found  in  warm-hearted, 
clear-headed  men  and  women,  wlio,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  wield 
their  kind  personal  influence  for  this  end. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress  that  the 
great  principles  of  christian  love  and  kindness  should  be  applied 
to  the  utmost  extent  practicable  in  the  management  of  our 
prisons  and  reformatories. 

Resolved^  That  this  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  separate  pris- 
ons should  be  established  for  women,  and  that  neither  in  city, 
county  nor  state  prisons  should  women  be  incarcerated  with  men  ; 
and  further,  that  women  should  have  charge  of  the  female  depart- 
mcTit  in  all  cases  where  the  sexes  are  imprisoned  within  the  same 
inclosnrc. 

Reaolvedj  Tliat    the  best    moral   and   reformatory    results  of 
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prison  discipline  are  compatible  with  pecuniary  self-support,  but 
that  such  support  is  only  partially  attainable  in  juvenile  preventive 
and  reformatory  institutions. 

Resolved^  That  every  able-bodied  adult  convict  ought  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  such  self-support  should  be  held  to  include 
his  share  of  the  common  expense  of  the  institution. 

N.  B.  The  publishing  committee  find,  among  the  papers  that 
came  into  their  hands,  the  following  resolutions,  concerning  which 
they  feel  uncertain  whether  they  were  passed  by  the  congress  or 
not.  They  are  not  found  so  recorded  in  the  oflBcial  report  of  the 
proceedings,  yet  they  might  have  been  acted  upon  favorably,  and 
at  the  same  time  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  record.  In  this 
uncertainty,  they  deem  it  the  best  course  to  publish  them  here, 
particularly  as  some  of  them  contain  principles  of  much  importance. 
The  first  was  offered  by  Mr.  Gleason,  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  house 
of  refuge ;  to  the  others  no  names  were  attached : 

Inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be  a  general  desire,  on  the  part  of 
prison  wardens  and  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  to  know  definitely  what  methods  of  dis- 
cipline are  resorted  to  in  the  different  penal  and  reformatory  insti- 
tutions of  this  country ;  therefore 

Resolved^  That  the  wardens  of  all  penitentiaries  and  the  super- 
intendents of  all  reformatories  for  juvenile  delinquents,  in  the 
United  States,  are  hereby  respectfully  requested  to  publish  in  their 
annual  reports,  hereafter,  the  precise  character,  in  detaiZy  of  all 
punishments  resorted  to  in  the  institutions  which  they  represeiit, 
the  daily  average  number  of  inmates  subjected  to  each  mode  of 
punishment,  together  with  the  extent  and  duration  of  such  pun- 
ishment. 

Resolved^  That  each  of  the  two  systems  of  juvenile  reformation 
—  the  congregate  and  the  family  —  has  its  merits,  and  may  be  used 
to  advantage,  since  the  essential  agency  for  reformation  is  found 
in  warm-hearted,  clear-headed  christian  men  and  women,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  patiently  wield  to  that  end  all  their  resources 
of  ability,  experience,  skill  and  influence. 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  congress  that  the  managers 
of  prisons  and  reformatories  should  submit  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion all  applicants  for  places  therein  to  ascertain  their  qualifications 
and  fitness,  and  that  the  tests  applied  should  embrace  evidences 
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of  general  education  and  knowledge,  of  good  moral  character,  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  of  the  methods 
to  be  employed  in  the  management  of  criminals,  of  the  agencies 
of  reform  and  their  application,  of  the  utility  of  productive  labor 
and  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  of  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

Resolved^  That  this  congress  has  listened  with  profound  interest 
to  the  very  able  paper  of  M.  Bonneville  de*  Marsangy,  of  France, 
on  the  institution  of  the  Criminal  Register.  We  see  many  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  introduction  into  our  country,  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  jurisdictions  existing  among  us  on  account  of 
our  system  of  states;  nevertheless,  we  regard  it  as  worthy  of 
earnest  inquiry  and  study  whether  these  difficulties  may  not  be 
overcome,  and  whether  an  invention,  so  admirably  contrived  for 
ascertaining  the  antecedents  of  criminals,  may  not  be  successfully 
incorporated  into  oar  criminal  administration ;  believing  that,  if 
it  can,  its  utility  will  be  great  and  manifold. 
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XLIII.    Letters  eeceived  and  bead  before  the  Congress. 

1.  From  SeHor  Ignacio  Maeischal,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

New  York,  October  5, 1870. 
Mr.  Enoch  0.  Wines,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Associution : 

Sir, — In  answer  to  your  polite  letter  of  the  3d  inst.,  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  state  of  my  health  and  some  official  business  prevent  me 
from  accepting  your  courteous  invitation  to  attend  the  national 
prison  congress  in  Cincinnati.  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting 
for  me  than  to  witness  the  important  debates  of  said  congress, 
from  which,  I  am  sure,  unquestionable  good  will  be  derived  for 
humanity  in  general,  and  in  particular  for  this  ever-progressing 
republic,  no  less  than  for  the  other  American  states,  whose  repre- 
sentatives are  fraternally  invited. 

Among  those  nations,  sir,  Mexico  can  be  noticed  at  present  as 
taking  the  United  States  for  a  model  in  political  and  humanitarian 
institutions.  Consequently,  she  may  particularly  profit  by  the 
transactions  of  that  congress,  composed,  as  it  will  be,  of  the  most 
experienced  and  philanthropic  members. 

I  request,  therefore,  as  a  favor,  to  be  informed  of  its  proceedings, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  published,  that  I  may  communicate  them,  to 
my  government,  calling  its  attention  to  their  transcendent  import- 
ance. Very  respectfully,  sir, 

your  most  obedient  servant, 

IGN9  MARISGHAL, 


2.  From   Sefior  J.   Peeez,   Minister    Plenipotentiary   from    the 
Republic  of  Colombia,  South  America. 

Legacion  de  LOS  EsTADos  Unidos  de  Cotx)mbia  ) 
New  Yoek,  Octoher  6,  1870.    '  f 

Mr.  E.  C.  Wines,  Corresponding  Secretary  New   Yorh    JPrison 
Association : 
Sir,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  invi- 
tation to  the  national  prison  congress,  that  is  to  take  place  in 
Cincinnati  the  present  month. 
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According  to  your  wishes,  and  profiting  of  the  certificates  of 
iiienibcrsliipj  tlio  secretary  of  the  Colombian  legation  id  already 
gone  to  attend  the  important  labors  of  that  lUiastrious  body, 
I  am,  sir,  yonr  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  PEREZ. 


3.  From  Sefior  A,  R,  Ansado,  Attach^  of  Legation  of  Ecuador, 
South  America. 

Legacion  del  Ecuador,  ) 

New  York,  October  8,  1870.  f 

Eev.  E.  C.  "WiKES,  Corresponding  Secretary  Neio  York  Prison 
Association : 
SiBj  — In  answer  to  your  kind  invitation  (received  only  yester- 
day from  Washington)  to  the  members  of  this  legation,  to  attend 
the  national  prison  congress  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  much  regret 
to  fltate  that  pressure  of  official  business  will  prevent  the  membera 
of  this  legation  being  present  at  a  convention  which  has  for  its 
motive  so  laudable  and  desirable  an  object. 

Assnringyoa  of  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  movement,  I 
beg  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  ANSADO, 
Att<iehe  Legation  of  Ecuador. 


4.  From  his  Excellency  Senor  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Mirjister  Pleni- 
potentially  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America ; 

Legacion  AnoKNrraA,  en  los  Estados  TJnidob,  ) 
Wasuington,  October  5,  1870.       ) 

Sm,  —  Official  business  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
accepting  your  most  generous  invitation  to  assist  at  the  congress 
of  Cincinnati,  which  tends  to  the  reform  and  discipline  of  peni- 
tentiaries. 

I  feel  grateful  for  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a  member  of 
said  meeting. 

All  things  connected  with  the  discipline  and  reform  of  jMniten- 
tiaries  are  highly  interesting  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is 
always  anxious  to  partake  of  the  opinions  proniulgated  by  com- 
petent persons  of  the  country  so  worthy  of  being  a  model  to  all 
free  nations. 

Wishing  you  the  happiest  success,  believe  me  your  obedient 
servant,  MANUEL  K  GARCIA. 
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5.  From  Miss  Mart  Carpenter,  Author  of  "  Our  Ck)nvict8,''  etc. 

Bristol,  England,  September  27,  1870. 
Dear  Sir — I  send  yon,  herewith,  my  paper  on  "  Parental  Hespon- 
sibility,"  etc.  If  you  think  proper,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
assure  the  council  of  my  sense  of  the  honor  they  conferred  on  me 
by  their  invitation,  and  of  the  very  great  pleasure  it  would  have 
afforded  me  to  accept  it.  I  trust  to  meet  many  of  the  members 
next  year  in  England. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly, 

MARY  CARPENTER. 


6.  From  Frederic  Hill,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Crime :  its  Amount, 

Causes  and  Remedies." 

London,  Jvly  28,  1 870. 

My  Dear  Sir,  — Had  it  been  possible,  it  would  have  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  accept  your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the 
prison  congress  at  Cincinnati,  next  October.  It  is  very  important, 
in  the  interest  of  prison  reform,  that  the  congress  should  express 
a  clear  and  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  useful  and  indus- 
trial employment  of  prisoners.  It  is  in  America  that  this  emplov- 
ment  has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  therefore  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  an  American  congress  must  bear  great 
weight.  Even  at  a  meeting  of  the  reformatory  section  of  our 
social  science  association  lately,  doubts  were  thrown  on  the 
beneficial  results  of  productive  labor  in  prison,  and  a  belief  was 
expressed  that  in  America  the  opinion  in  its  favor  was  on  the 
decline. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  copy  I  send  you  of  our  sessional  pro- 
ceedings, dated  June  2d,  Mr.  Hennaway,  M.  P.,  MiT  Tallack 
and  I. combated  this  opinion ;  but,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  M-appear  it 
is  desirable  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  we  should  be  armed  with 
indisputable  evidence  on  the  matter. 

You  are  so  well  acquainted  with  my  views  on  the  Bubjeet, 
whether  in  relation  to  moral  reform  or  political  economy,  for  you 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  report  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Association  for  1868,  and  are  so  fully  aware 
of  my  experience  as  an  inspector  of  prisons,  in  favor  of  product- 
ive labor,  that  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  facts 
and  arguments  in  the  case. 
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With  Bincere  wishes  for  the  siiceessfiil  result  of  your  congress. 
Believe  me,  youm  very  truly, 

FREDERIC  HILL. 
The  Rev.  K  C.  Wotes,  D.D.,  etc. 


7,  From  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education, 

Department  of  thjc  Inteetor,  Bureau  of  Education,  ) 
WASHiKoroN,  D.  C,  Oeiober  12,  ISTO,  ) 

Rev.    E.  C.  Wines,    D.D,,  Corresponding  Secretary  New   York 

Prison  Association^  Oiiicinnati,  Ohio : 

Sir,  —  I  am  reminded  that  the  national  congress  on  peni- 
tentiary and  reformatory  discipline  opened  last  evening,  and  that 
I  liave  not  replied  to  your  several  invitations  to  attend.  The  cler- 
ical force  allowed  this  bureau  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  work 
to  be  done,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  just  now. 

This  I  regret  exceedingly.  The  subjects  before  the  congress 
are  of  vital  and  far* reaching  importance,  and  stand  all  along  over 
against  the  work  every  educator  has  to  do,  as  the  prison  stands 
over  against  the  school. 

The  array  of  eminent  names  from  this  and  other  countries,  to 
whom  these  discussions  have  been  assigned,  gives  good  assurance 
of  their  value,  and  of  the  attention  tliey  should  command.  I  need 
the  benefit  of  their  observations  and  opinions,  and  should  enjoy 
also  the  opportunity  tliere  would  be  afforded  of  conferring  with 
yon  and  others  upon  the  phnis  I  have  in  mind  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  this  vast  interest  in  our  land  to  education. 

Persons  entering  various  classes  of  criminals  cannot  be  followed 
by  our  communities  too  carefully.  If  neglected,  they  may  greatly 
multiply  criminals,  as  well  as  the  destrnctiveness  of  crime  to  prop- 
erty and  life,  and  the  expense  of  detection  and  punishment*  Our 
very  places  of  punishment  may  become  schools  of  crime,  sending 
out  their  invitations  so  covertly,  and  in  forms  of  vice  so  plausible 
and  studied,  as  to  draw  recruits  from  the  most  hallowed  shrines  of 
home  and  church. 

Whereas,  as  experience  has  shown,  if  these  classes  of  juvenile 
and  adult  male  and  female  criminals  are  properly  and  wisely 
treated,  tliree-fourths  of  the  juveniles  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  adults  will  become  good  and  useful  members  of 
society  and  a  blessing  to  their  families,  and  the  preponderance  of 
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the  influence  from  these  institutions  be  in  favor  of  virtue  rather 
than  vice. 

How  much  a  correct  understanding  of  the  relation  to  crime  of 
the  training  of  the  young  in  the  family,  the  school  and  society 
would  reduce  the  number  of  criminals,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
tell. 

Hoping  some  benefit  might  arise  from  putting  the  facts  relating 
to  prisons  and  reformatories  over  against  those  relating  to  schools, 
I  am  endeavoring  to  gather  all  I  can,  appropriately,  in  reference  to 
these  institutions  in  my  forthcoming  report.  The  nation  owes  it 
to  itself  that  these  facts  should  be  put  together.  Indeed,  below 
our  institutions  for  learning  or  punishment,  society  has  yet  to  pnsh 
its  remedies  for  many  of  these  evils,  especially  in  the  cities,  and  I 
have  been  endeavoring,  and — I  must  confess — with  meagre  facilities 
for  success,  to  gather  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  children 
in  our  cities  who  are  without  homes  and  without  employment,  and 
who  do  not  attend  school  of  any  kind.  This  class,  in  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  stated  at  20,000 ;  in  New  York  city,  I  can  only  get 
estimates.  Few  cities  afford  even  an  opportunity  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  every  child  to  virtue ;  some  children  seem  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  all  chances  of  a  virtuous  life. 

Since  my  last  note  to  you,  I  have  been  looking  over  our  material 
for  this  part  of  the  report,  and  find  much  in  your  last  report 
directly  to  my  purpose.  I  shall  be  happy,  too,  if  I  can  avail 
myself  of  any  thing  which  comes  from  this  congress.  Its  collec- 
tions and  expression  of  experiences  and  opinions  are  greatly 
needed  to  keep  our  prisoners  and  reformatories  within  the 
christian  movements  of  the  age.  Society  can  no  longer  excuse 
itself  for  the  destruction  of  these  classes.  It  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  them,  nor  to  allow  any  increase  of  them,  which  can  be 
prevented  by  humane  and  christian  effort. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  these  institutions  and 
their  improvement  need  such  an  expression  of  sympathy  and 
wisdom  in  reference  to  their  endeavors.  The  public  mind,  too, 
needs  a  presentation  of  this  interest  as  conspicuous  and  forcible 
as  we  may  expect  from  this  national  congress.  The  press  un- 
doubtedly will  catch  its  utterances  and  carry  them  to  every  readei 
in  the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Commissioner. 
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8.    From  liis  Excellency,  Henry  R.   Baldwin,  Qoveroor  of 

Michigan, 

Detroit,  September  24, 1870* 

The  Rev.  R  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  New  York: 

Sir,  —  Tho  proposed  national  congress  on  pciutcntiary  and 
refonuutory  discipline,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  October 
11th  to  October  20t!i,  hiis  uiy  most  liearty  approval ;  and  I  should 
deem  it  botli  a  dnty  and  a  pleasure  to  bo  personally  present  dnr- 
in;^  it©  discussions,  if  not  prevented  by  obligations  of  a  paratnonnt 
character.  I  regret  that  my  engagements  and  duties  are  such  aa 
will  prevent  me  from  attending  the  sessions  of  that  l>ody, 

I  have  appointed  the  following  named  pci^sons  to  take  part  in 
tho  deliberations  of  the  congress;  Hon.  Charles  J,  Walkerj  Hon, 
Francis  II.  RaukiOj  and  S.  S.  Cutter,  M*D. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  a  BALDWIN. 


9.    From  his  Excellency,  Robert  II.  Scxnr,  Governor  of  Sonth 
Carolina, 

CoLirsTBiA,  October  4,  1870* 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wi.VES,  3»  Bihh  House,  New  York: 

Sirt,^I  Inxvc  the  honor  to  acknowledi^e  tlie  invitation  extended 
to  me  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  attend  tho  "  national 
congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  disciidine;^'  and,  in  repl}'^ 
have  to  &ay,  that  my  official  duties  preclude  the  possibility  of  my 
l>er8onal  attendance,  and  I  depute  General  Carlos  J.  Stolbrand, 
snperintendent  of  the  penitentiary  of  this  state,  and  Major  E,  L 
Dean^  to  represent  Sontii  Carolina  in  said  congress. 

Hoping  that  the  occasion  may  prove  a  profitable  one,  as  well  aa 
pleasant,  i 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yonrs, 

ROBERT  U,  SCOTT,  Govern<>r. 
JouN  Ueaut,  Private  Secretart/, 
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10.  From  Oliver  S.   Steong,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  pf 

Managers  of  the  New  York  House  of  Eefnge. 

SoaETT  FOB  THE  REFORMATION   OP  JcVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  ) 

New  Yobk,  October  llM,  1870.      ( 
JSbn.  President  of  the  International  Congress  on  Prison  IHsci' 
pline  and  Reform^  Cincinnati: 

SiE,  —  Owing  to  cirenmstances  over  which  I  have  no  control, 
I  find,  very  much  to  my  regret,  that  I  shall  be  prevented  from 
keeping  my  promise  to  attend  the  convention  now  sitting  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention have  been  matters  of  deep  thought  to  me  for  many  yeans 
past,  and  in  one  department  my  connection  with  the  house  of 
refuge  in  this  city  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  reforming  the  juvenile  offender;  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  own  and  kindred 
institutions  in  this  direction  has  encouraged  and  urged  myself  and 
others  to  labor  with  unabated  effort. 

It  is,  therefore,  witli  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  yield  to 
^claims  of  a  pressing  nature,  which  I  cannot  put  aside,  and  thus 
forego  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  which  I  am  sure  would 
resu]t  to  myself  by  attending  your  sessions. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  most  hearty  sympathy  in  the  cause  in 
nrhieh  the  members  of  the  convention  are  engaged  and  interested, 
I  remain  most  respectfully  yours, 

OLIVER  S.  STRONG. 


.XL  Prom  Geo.  W.  Searle,  Esq.,  Counselor  at  law,  and  Cones- 
.    ponding  Member  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association. 

Boston,  10^  October^  1.870. 
•  Dbab  Sib,  —  I  duly  received  your  note  of  invitation  to^  and  the 
programme  of,  the  prison  congress  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati^  for 
which  accept  my  thanks.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  topics 
interest  me,  and  that  it  would  afford  me  hearty  satisfaction  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  othei3,  andto  take  some  small  part  iitthe 
deliberations  of  a  body  whicli,  it  is  plain  to  foresee,  must  be  histori- 
cal ;  but  my  engagements  here  will  prevent  the  si^isfaction  of 
being  present.  I  see  in  the  elaborate  programme  of  topics  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  leading  questions  of  prison  reform,  and  in  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  to  discuss  them,  you 
have  given  assurance  that  the  discussions  will  elicit  all  that  strong 
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minds,  well  cultivated  in  sucli  studies,  and  aided  bj  long  and  inti* 
mate  practieul  experience,  o^n  impart. 

It  h  by  6uch  assemblages  that  the  true  principles  of  prison  econ- 
onij  wil!  eventually  be  evolved  and  established.  No  nobler  wort  can 
be  committed  to  men  than  this  of  elevating  the  lost  portion  of 
humanity.  No  congress  in  history  —  politicalj  scientific  or  ecclesi- 
astical—  can,  in  moral  significance,  surpass  this  prison  congress, 
^vliich  you  propose  to  hold  in  Cincinnati*  A  certain  false  senti-  _ 
mentality  in  regard  to  prisons  is,  it  seems  to  me,  too  prevalent,  | 
There  is  need  of  a  more  practical  wisdom.  The  state,  on  the  one 
hand,  needs  no  victims  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  should  make  no  mar- 
tyrs. Prison  life  should  be  made,  if  possible,  the  means  of  refor- 
mation. IIow  this  can  best  be  accomplished  is  a  wide  question; 
but  that  it  is  tlie  real  question  is  beyond  doubt.  It  is  a  reasonable 
hope  that  good  progress  will  be  made  toward  its  solution  by  thii 
congress.  I  shall  watch  with  iutemst  your  proceedings,  as  reported  ■ 
by  the  press;  and  should  your  deliberations  be  piiblishcd  in  a 
more  durable  form,  the  volume  containing  them  cannot  fViil  of 
being  a  material  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social  science, 
and  to  the  statesmanship  which  deals  with  social  evils,  and  seeks 
for  them  a  curative  legislation. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yoiire, 
I  GEO,  W.  SEAKLE. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  0.  Winks,  etc.,  etc. 
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1ft,  From  Mrs*  Elizabeth  B.  Ciiace,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Female  Visitors  to  the  Penal  and  Keforraatory  Institutiona  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Valley  Falls,  R.  L,  October  1,  1870. 
Rev.  E.  a  Wines: 

Rkspkcted  Sir,  —  I  exccedinf!;ly  regret  that  imperati^o  domestic 
duties  will  render  it  impossible  for  mo  to  attend  the  congress  on 
penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline.  I  regret  this  the  more, 
becaiiBo  I  earnestly  hopo  that  the  whole  subject  of  tlio  treatment 
of  unfortunate  and  criuiinal  women  will  claim  tliorongli  considera- 
tion and  discussion  in  that  convention.  The  public  sentiment 
wliich  condemns  a  woman  to  imprisoninent  and  entire  loss  of 
reputation,  and  then  pronounces  her  reformation  hopeless,  for  a 
crime  of  which  she  could  not  be  guilty  alone,  while  the  same 
offence  is  not  treated  aa  criminal  in  men,  lills  our  penal  institu- 
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tions  with  women  of  this  class,  while  the  men,  being  sent  there  for 
vices  of  a  less  debasing  character,  are  considered  more  hopeful 
snbjects  of  reform.  The  result  of  this  sentiment  is  a  correspond- 
ing difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  classes,  eminently 
nn  just  to  both.  For,  while  the  men  are  constantly  influenced  by 
the  expectation  which  is  held  out  to  them,  that  they  may  become 
virtuous  and  useful  members  of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
the  influence  of  such  a  hope  upon  the  women,  when  there  is  no 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  change  for  them.  The  result  is, 
the  women  go  out  hopeless  for  themselves,  and  the  men,  of 
course,  remain  unreformed  in  the  vice  for  which  there  is,  for  them, 
no  legal,  and  scarcely  any  social,  condemnation. 

In  close  relation  to  this  subject,  and  quite  inseparable  from  it, 
is  the  question  whether,  in  institutions  intended  to  be  reforma- 
tory, the  men  and  the  women  should  not,  under  proper  care,  pro- 
tection and  instruction,  be  brought  occasionally  into  the  presence 
of  each  other,  in  circumstances  where  they  might  be  taught  some- 
thing of  their  true  relations,  and  so  be  better  fitted  to  meet 
together  out  in  the  world,  when  they  are  released.  One  other 
question,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  hope  will  be  considered 
in  the  convention,  and  that  is,  the  best  employment  for  the  women 
in  these  institutions.  At  present,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  too  much 
confined  to  work  which  is  required  to  be  done  in  families,  and 
then,  when  they  go  out,  there  being  few  families  who  will 
receive  them,  they  are  almost  forced  back  to  their  old  ways  to 
obtain  a  livelihood ;  whereas,  men  are  more  generally  taught 
trades,  both  useful  and  profitable,  which  tliey  find  little  difficulty 
in  practising,  when  they  are  released,  in  shops,  factories  and  on 
farms,  where,  indeed,  the  same  public  sentiment  which  regards  them 
BO  much  more  leniently  than  it  does  erring  women,  .is  far  mors 
ready  to  employ  them. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  deemed 
at  this  hour  to  be  among  the  most  important,  and  I  trust  they 
will  receive  at  the  convention  the  attention  which  their  impor- 
tance demands. 

Eespectfully  yours, 

ELIZABETH  B.  CHAOE, 
One  of  the  Board  of  Visitore  io  the  Penal  and 

Correctional  Imiitutuma  qf  RhocU  lUaneL 
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13,  From  Ira  S.  Haseltine,  lato  a  Member  of  t!iD  Legklatiire  of 
Wisconsin . 

Richland  Centre,  Wis.,  Oct  4,  1870.      | 
Rev,  E.  C.  Winks  : 

Sn;,  —  Yoiii-  kind  invitation  of  September  lOLli  to  attend  tlio 
Cineinnati  refoniiatory  congress  is  received,  and  tlie  principles  of 
prison  discipline  enggcsted  for  tlic  consideration  of  the  convention 
I  have  examined  with  nineli  interest.  1  lni!;lily  appreciate  your 
noble  eftbrts  in  behalf  of  this  lar<^e  class  of  nnforhinatc  people. 
I  Imd  the  honor  to  originate,  introdnce,  and  snccessfnlly  carry 
thiou£jh  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  in  1807,  an  act  for  establisliiii«r 
a  Bcliool  in  our  Btate  prison.  Such  scliool  lias  proved  an  entire 
Bticcess  for  the  last  three  yeai-s.  I  believe  that  all  of  onr  prisons 
tlioiild  be  made  rcfurmatory  schools  ;  that  many  of  the  convicts 
have  inherited  moral  weakness  and  deformity  from  their  ancestoi's; 
t!mt  their  education  Ims  been  neglected  in  childliood,  and  nnfa- 
vorablo  circumstances  siirronnded  tliein  in  their  yontli ;  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  licensed  insti  tot  ions  of  state  goverTiments,  tlie 
living,  breathing  hells  of  intemperance,  gambling  and  other  vices, 
planted  and  encouraged  by  state  legislatnres,  have  demoralized 
and  falsely  cdncated  onr  yonth.  These  things  can  admit  of  bo 
donbt.  So  that,  really,  the  state  governments  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  crimes  which  are  afterward  pnnishcd  in  onr  prison  ■ 
lionses  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  Governments  —  society  ^  must 
be  lield  responsible,  to  a  great  extent,  for  tlio  influences  which 
develop  crime.  If  we  had  thrown  aronnd  these  nnfortnnate 
people  a  snperior  order  of  circumstances  in  their  yonth,  we  should 
have  developed  a  snperior  order  of  manhood.  It  now  becomes  the 
dnty  of  society  and  of  government  to  repair,  if  possible — and  it 
is  possible  by  the  aid  of  right  methods  —  the  injury  done  to  these 
people  by  onr  neglect ;  to  restore  their  moral  natures,  as  far  as 
may  be,  by  educational  and  other  reformatory  influences,  and  by 
reasonable  restraint,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  until  such  time  as 
we  may  establish  a  healthy  action  of  their  itjtcllcctual  and  moral 
faculties.  We  must  view  each  individual  character  as  the  result 
of  naiuTC  and  surrounding  eircumstaiices.  Would  we  develop  a 
higl»er  order  of  Iminanity,  we  must  observe  the  laws  necessary  to 
produce  sucli  an  effect. 

Sir,  not  being  able  to  attend  your  convention,  I  send  you  some 
testimony  in  relation  to  the  success  of  our  prison  echoob 
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With  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation,  and  most  fervent 
prayers  for  your  success  in  such   a  noble  humanitarian  effort^ 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Your  friend  and  co-worker, 

IRA  S.  HASELTINE. 


14.  From  the  Rev.  John  E.  Agnew,  Cliaplain  of  the  State  Peni* 
tentiaiy  of  Missouri. 

Jefferson  CriY,  Mo.,  September  22, 1870. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  As  it  will  ho  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  prison 
congress,  allow  me  to  make  a  single  suggestion  to  that  body.  Is 
it  right,  in  punishing  the  prisoner  for  his  crime,  so  to  arrange  it 
that  his  family  cannot  be  benefited  by  his  laboi*s,  and  thus  be  sub- 
jected to  great  suffering,  and  also  temptation  to  crime? 

One  of  the  convicts  here  said  to  me,  that  ho  would  "  be  willing 
to  make  two  dollars  a  day  for  the  state,  if  they  would  allow  liim 
whatever  over  that  he  might  gain."  The  present  plan,  I  have  no 
doubt,  with  many  is,  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  for  the  state,  because 
nothing  is  allowed  them  for  themselves  or  their  families.  Could 
not  men  bo  employed  at  salaries  to  oversee  the  work,  and  give  to 
the  men  a  percentage  of  all  made,  after  necessary  expenses  ?  This 
would  stimulate  the  men  to  work,  and  would  also  make  tUeui 
watchful  of  the  honesty  of  tliose  overseeing  them,  and  salaried.  I 
merely  suggest  the  idea. 

Surely,  the  congress  will  regard,  in  their  deliberations,  the 
demands,  not  only  of  justice  and  of  society,  but  also  tlie  calls  of 
mercy  from  the  little  children  and  the  wives  and  relatives  depend- 
ent, in  a  great  measure,  upon  those  convicted  of  crimes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  li.  AGNEW, 
Chaplain  Missouri  Slate  Penitentiary. 

16.  From  John  M.  Clark,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  county,  Massacliusetts. 

Boston,  Sept.  25,  1870. 
E.  0.  Wines,  D.D.,  New  Fork: 

Dkar  Sir, — I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  decline  your  invitation  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  a  "national  congress  on  i>eni* 
tentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,"  to  he  held  in  Cincinnati  ill 
October,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  otficial  duties  at  this  time. 
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TTie  order  of  tlic  papers  to  be  read,  and  tlic  projiofcd  discussions 
conccniing  tlic  prison  systems  in  inonarcliical  conn  tries,  as  indi- 
cated bj  the  "programme  of  proceeding?^,"  incline  me  to  express 
Eome  of  my  own  views. 

Never  having  been  in  Europe,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
tlic  workings  of  tlie  several  European  systems.  But  I  am  of  the 
decided  opinion  tliat  prisons  sbonld  be  used  to  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  crime,  rather  tlian  to  reform  tlie  prisoner. 
Inasmuch  as  such  systems  proceed  on  tlie  plan  of  reforming  the 
prisonerj  I  have  more  faith  in  the  goodness  of  their  purpose  than 
in  its  wisdom  or  practicability.  Wljile  the  prisoner  should  be 
morallyj  mentally  and  physically  well  cared  i\n\  the  time  for  liis 
reform  is,  in  my  opinion,  before  or  after  his  imprisonment. 

With  proper  rules  for  the  government,  moral  and  mental  traiu* 
ing,  and  development  of  industrious  habits,  the  only  '*marW 
system  "  I  sliould  recommend  the  adoption  of,  is  that  by  which 
gradual  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  term  of  imprisonment  for 
special  merit  or  general  good  behavior. 

lu  this  state,  and  especially  in  this  city,  the  "  probation  plan, 
80  called,  has  been  commonly  practised  by  the  criminal  courts  for 
many  years.  By  it,  an  offender  arraigned  for  a  first  offence,  upon 
pleading  gnilty,  and  upon  evidence  of  previous  good  character,  is 
permitted  to  depart  on  probation,  first  giving  bonds  for  future  good 
behavior.  The  complaint  against  him  is  placed  on  file,  there  to 
remain,  unless  he  is  again  arraigned  upon  some  equally  grave  com* 
plaint.  If  he  be  poor  and  unable  to  procure  a  surety,  the  clmpIaiQ 
of  our  jail  is  allowed  to  become  such,  and  in  such  ease  the  govern- 
ment practically  obtains  control  of  the  offender  If  the  condition 
of  probation  be  violated,  the  surety  can,  of  course,  surrender  his 
principal  at  any  time.  I  believe  this  system  to  be  judicious  and 
salutary.  It  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  that  many  boys  and 
young  men  and  women  have  been  reformed  by  its  application, 
and,  consequently,  without  the  ineradicable  stigma  of  jirison  pun- 
iliment. 

Offences  should  bo  elaborately  chissified,  and  Qvery  crime  pun- 
ishable by  tiio  laws  should  have  a  fixed,  equal  penalty,  not  varia- 
blc  at  the  discretion  of  judges,  who,  being  human,  naturally  enter- 
tain different  views  of  crime  and  punishment.,  and  impose  sentences 
according  to  tlieir  own  ideas ;  the  result  uf  which  is  that  at  one 
term  of  court  the  punishment  for  a  certain  crime  is  fixed  at  eight 
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Dr  iiiDc  months'  imprisonmont,  and  at  the  next  term,  for  a  like 
offence  under  similar  conditions,  at  eighteen  or  twenty-four  roonthsL 
In  longer  sentences  imposed  for  the  heavier  grades  of  crime,  the 
disparity  is  mucli  greater. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  should  be  speedy,  certain 
and  equal.  The  lack  of  these  essential  conditions  inv  our  country 
tends  to  increase  crime  and  give  prisoner  just  and  lamentable 
reason  to  complain  ;  and  tlie  great  delay  in  the  trial  of  notorioos 
ci'iminal  cases  brings  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  into 
contempt. 

Crime  generates  and  grows  largely  in  cities,  and  the  grosser  crimes 
are  found  most  frequently  where  the  victims  of  poverty  and  iguo- 
rence  are  obliged  to  dwell,  in  thickly  populated  lanes  and  alleys, 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  never  enters,  where  disease  and  death 
reign,  and  whence  pour  the  streams  that  till  tlie  jails  and  prisons. 

Reform  the  evil  before  it  manifests  itself  to  the  public  detriment ; 
do  not  wait  for  reform  until  crime  is  committed,  and  prison  life  or 
death  begun.  Find  remunerative  employment  for  the  poor,  better 
and  cheaper  food,  better  and  more  healthful  homos ;  let  in  the 
light  and  sun  where  the  shades  of  death  now  hide  wretchedness 
and  crime;  give  pure  water  for  the  poor,  freely  to  "wash  and  be 
clean  ;"  free  lectures ;  free  churches.  We  have  plenty  of  courses 
of  lectures  for  the  fashionable  and  well-dressed,  who  can  pay,  but 
none  for  the  poor;  few  or  no  churches  for  them,  and,  if  any,  so 
ornamented  and  arranged  that  the  poor  are  made  ashamed  of  their 
poverty,  and  therefore  refuse  to  attend  them.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  undei*stood  that  the  poor  and  wretched  are  the  only 
criminals,  but  the  poor  and  forsaken  e^n  be  reached  by  proper 
measures,  and  others  may  be  deterred  or  punished  by  a  better 
enforcement  and  more  equal  execution  of  the  laws. 

I  believe  ninety  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  are  susceptible  to  kind- 
ness, and  would  reform  if  they  could.  Many  find  the  first  words 
of  S3*mpathy  and  encouragement  to  reformation  in  prison  ;  poverty 
and  intemperance  debar  them  from  all  other  sources  of  human 
sympathy,  and  lead  them  to  crime  and  prison. 

The  greater  proportion  of  women  who  appear  the  most  vicious 
and  degraded  wJiile  in  their  hauntsof  vice,  become  gentle,  penitent 
and  desirous  to  reform,  after  they  have  been  conimitted  to  prison, 
and  become  freed  in  body  and  mind  from  the  effects  of  dissipation  ; 
but  when  their  term  of  iuiprisonment  has  ended,  where  shall  they 
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go  for  support  la  tlieir  good  resohitions?  Who  will  receive  them 
into  their  liomcs?  There  is  but  one  place  to  which  they  can 
go  —  back  into  the  dens  of  vicc^  where  they  find  the  only  friends 
tlie}^  liavc  outside  the  prison.  To  them  tliey  go,  only  to  come 
and  go  a^ain,  until  deatli.  Wliile  in  prison  tliey  have  nunierouB 
friends,  and  I  have  heard  niany  pnsuners  say  they  were  never  bo 
happy  before;  but  who  are  their  friends  out  of  prison t 

Men  who  out  of  prison  are  idle  and  dissipated,  and  do  not  or 
will  not  work,  except  as  necessity  compels  thcni  to,  for  existence, 
arc  willing,  industrious  and  faithful  workers  in  prison;  they  are 
well  behased,  and  give  promise  of  re  form.  Where  shall  these  go 
when  discharged  ?  Tliey  have  no  friends,  no  money  ;  society  offers 
them  neither  cucouragemeot  nor  sympathy  ;  and  they  come  back  to 
go  out  again  in  the  same  way.  The  poor^  the  wretched,  the  for- 
saken have  plenty  of  friends  after  they  liave  committed  crime  and 
while  the}^  are  in  prison;  but  who  takes  them  by  the  liand,  who 
furnishes  food  and  clothingj  education  and  employment  for  them 
he/ore  they  come  to  prison  or  after  they  are  discharged? 

A  man  arrested  for  larceny  pleaded  guilty,  saying  he  could  not 
get  work,  and  stole  to  get  food  for  his  wife  and  six  children,  and 
a?kcd  for  mere}'.  The  judge  said,  **  How  many  cliildreu  must  a 
man  have  to  excuse  him  from  punishment  fur  lareeiiy !''  and  sent 
him  to  prison.  The  great  commonwealth,  by  its  officers,  conimit- 
tod  him  to  prison,  furnished  him  with  profitable  employment,  kept 
his  earnings  that  the  institution  might  be  a  paying  or  self-sup- 
porting one,  and  left  his  wife  and  six  children  to  the  cold  mercies 
of  the  world,  or  the  almshouse.  I  believe  it  was  a  greater  larceny 
for  the  commonwealth  to  compel  this  man  to  work,  and  deprive 
his  family  of  his  earnings,  than  the  one  he  committed  to  buj 
them  food. 

The  ricli,  the  strong,  the  fortunate  and  the  pure  are  bound,  bj 
the  ties  of  a  common  humanity,  to  aid  and  assist  tlie  poor,  the 
weak,  the  unfortunate  and  the  debased ;  and  the  latter  are,  or 
should  be,  the  wards  of  the  former. 

If  you  would  encourage  a  prisoner  to  be  honest  and  indnstrioua 
after  his  discharge,  give  him  or  his  family  while  ho  is  a  prisormr, 
or  Bccuro  to  him  upon  his  discharge,  if  he  has  no  family,  a  just 
proportion  or  all  of  his  earnings  in  prison.  Liberty  is  sweet  — 
*tis  that  the  prisoner  most  often  sigljs  \o\\  The  ignominy  of  sen- 
tence and  imprisonment  for  crime  is  degrading,  and  pnnishmunt 

enough,  without  the  additional  torture  of  depriving  him  or  li 
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suffering  family  of  his  earnings.  It  is  a  qnestion  wortliy  of  graro 
consideration,  whether  one  man  or  one  corporation  shall  aggre- 
gate the  profits  of  the  labor  of  hnndreds  of  other  men  ;  but  it  ia 
no  qnestion  "  it  is  a  shame  to  our  Christianity  and  civilization,'' 
for  a  commonwealth  to  appropriate  all  the  earnings  of  a  prisoner. 

Every  thing  now  tends  toward  centralization.  Raih-oads  con- 
solidate into  great  lines  of  monopoly,  and  control  legislation. 
Capital  is  consolidated  into  vast  monopolies  in  various  forms. 
Families  aggregate  in  monstrous  hotels  or  tenement-houses ;  being 
either  too  rich,  or  too  proud,  or  too  poor  to  work  in  separate  house- 
holds; and  the  nation  and  the  commonwealth  appear  to  be  follow- 
ing their  bad  example. 

All  power  emanates  from  the  people ;  but  when  the  people  have 
yielded  up  their  power,  and  it  is  consolidated  and  centralized  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  it  will  be  very  difficnlt  to  regain  it. 

The  barriei-s  set  up  by  the  fathers  were  for  protection  to  the 
people  against  despotism.  Consolidated  almshouses  and  consoli- 
dated prisons,  with  centralized  governments,  will,  in  time,  lead  to 
tyranny  and  despotism.  Each  town  shotild  snpport  its  own  poor, 
not  send  them  to  a  great  pauper  establishment  of  a  state,  which 
makes  too  pnblic  an  exhibition  of  poverty  and  destitution,  and 
increases  both.  If  it  is  right  for  a  state  to  centralize  its  prisoners 
and  consolidate  its  prisons,  why  not  go  further,  and  have  the 
nation  centralize,  classify  and  consolidate,  and  thus  exile  the  pris- 
oner from  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  or  children  ? 

The  justices  of  the  United  States  courts  now  wisely  allow  the 
proper  friends  of  a  prisoner  to  suggest  to  which  of  the  jails  in  this 
commonwealth  he  shall  be  sent,  that  they  may  be  near  to  him  to 
visit  and  console  him,  or  find  melancholy  comfort  from  time  to 
time  in  beholding  his  face. 

Have  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  no  feelings  that  the  rich  and 
influential  are  bound  to  respect?  Must  every  thing  be  given  up  to 
"system?"  Must  they  wait  until  the  prison  gates  have  closed 
upon  them  before  they  can  have  the  benefits  of ''sanitary  science,** 
"sunlight,  air  and  water,"  "wholesome  rations,"  "comfortable 
clothing,"  etc.?  What  if  a  committee  on  prison  discipline  in  the 
British  parliament  declared  that  "it  is  desirable  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  intrust  increased  power  to  some  central  authority;" 
docs  that  make  it  desirable?  Because  a  monarchy  centralizes, 
should  we  follow  its  example?  The  argument  of  your  forty -first 
"principle  of  prison  discipline,"  to  be  consistent,  ehoald   abo 
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recommend  tTiat  the  governineiits  of  towns,  citiRS  and  states  bo 
abolished,  and  "eomo  central  and  supreme  authority  Bit  at  tbo 
liebn,  guiding,  controlling  tlie  whole/' 

The  fact  is,  we  are  being  governed  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
More  personal,  praeticul  humanity  —  more  interest  in  tlic  poor  and 
debased,  out  of  jail  and  before  tlicy  enter  it,  and  less  of  bureaus, 
centralization 3  and  consolidations,  and  there  would  be  less  crimij 
and  fewer  prisoners. 

Tlie  declarations  in  the  twelftli  "  principle"  are  at  variance  with 
iTij  opinions  and  experience.  Within  my  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion ^  there  is,  on  the  part  of  prison  officers,  a  hearty  desire  and 
intention  to  aid  in  tlie  reformation  of  prisoners.  If  your  assertions 
are  true,  they  arc  terrible  reflectiuns  upon  the  people  of  our  cliri&tiait 
common wcaltlis,  that  men  capable  of  being,  or  now  permitted  to 
be,  prison  officers,  could  bo  so  heartless. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  individual  cases  of  unfitness,  —  there 
maybe  nnfitnesa  ebewhero,  —  but  this  sweeping  charge  against 
prison  officers  is  unjust  and  untrne. 

I  know  that  there  are  officei^s  of  prisons  who  think  of,  work  for, 
and  aid  in,  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
w^ith  whom  "doubt  is  the  prelude  to  failure." 

There  is  a  general  disposition  to  find  fanlt  with  every  system 
and  everything  that  exists,  and  a  continual  craving  for  some  new 
thing  —  a  restless  desire  to  invent  something;  if  it  cannot  be  a 
machine,  it  must  be  a  new  system  of  govenn'ng.  ^H 

If  a  good  law  whirh  is  unpopular  in  a  certain  locality  is  nofV 
thoroughly  executed  by  the  local  officers,  instead  of  aiding  tho 
officers,  who  would  cheerfnlly  execute  the  law  if  ohliged  to,  a  new 
centralized  system  is  established;  and  yet  the  law  is  little  better 
executed,  simply  because  the  officers  under  the  new  system  are 
men  like  the  former,  and  are  no  more  ohliged  than  tliey  to  enforce 
ity  except  as  policy  or  politics  demand. 

I  have  written  desultorily,  yet  conscientiously-  Trusting  that 
the  ** national  congress^'  will  be  largely  attended  by  men  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  superintending  and  governing 
prisons  witli  all  classes  of  prisoners,  and  that  the  discussions  may 
result  in  good  for  t!ic  reformation  of  the  criminal  classes,  I  close, 
with  the  conviction  in  my  mind  from  long  personal  observation 
and  experience*  that  reform,  to  be  effective,  must  begin  before  th$— 
criminal  cntei-s  prison.  ^| 

Very  respectfully,        JOHN  M,  CLARK. 
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XLIV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Ceiminal  Law,  Penology  ahd 
Prison  Discipline. 

A  committee  of  six  was  appointed  by  the  congress  "to  prepare 
a  list  of  books  in  the  English  and  other  languages,  treating  of 
criminal  law,   the   history,  government,  discipline  and    i*e8nlt8 
of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions."    The  committee  sent  out 
a  large  number  of  circulars,  to  which,  however,  but  few  answers 
were  returned.     The  several  lists  received  were  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  publishing  committee.     In  printing  them,  this  com- 
mittee have  judged  it  expedient  to  append,  or  rather  to  prefix,  to^ 
each   list   the  name  of  the   person  by  whom   it  was  furnished^ 
although  this  plan  involves  a  repetition  of  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the^ 
works  named. 

1.  List  of  Works  belonging  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York^ furnished  by  Dr.  Wines. 

New  York  Statutes  at  Large,  edited  by  John  W.  Edmonds. 
Weed,  Parsons  &  Co. :  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1869.     7  vols.  8vo. 

Statutes  of  Connecticut,  compilation  of  1854.     New  Haven : 
T.  J.  Stafford.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Legislative  Documents  of  Connecticut,  1862-1865.    4  vols.  8vo. 

General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  1864.     Wright  &  Potter : 
Boston :  2  vols.  8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island.    Providence:  Sayles,  Miller 
&  Simons,  1857.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1860 :  Harrisburgh.     1  vol. 
Svo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  1860.     Cincinnati :  Robert  CJlark  & 
Co.     2  vols.,  Svo. 

Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan.     Lansing:  Ilosmer  &  Kerr,  1857. 
2  vols.,  8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri.     Jefferson  City:  James  Lusk 
1856.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Kentucky.     Cincinnati:  Robert  Clark  & 
Co.,  1S60.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Statutes  of  Illinois.    Chicago :  E.  B.  Cook  &  Co.,  1858.    2  vols., 
Svo. 
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Public  Law6  of  Illinois.  Springfield;  Bailliadie  &  Baker,  1859 
to  18G9.     4  vole.,  Svo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana.  Indianapolis:  I.  P.  Cliapman, 
1852.     2  vols,,  8vo. 

Laws  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis  :  Berry  R.  Snlgrove,  1881.  3 
vols.,  8vo, 

Revised  Statntes  of  New  Ilainpsbire,  1843.     1  vol.,  Svo. 

Laws  of  New  Ilampsliirc,  18tjO-lS65.  C<>ncord ;  Geo,  E.  Jenka. 
1  vol.,  Svo. 

Complete  Works  of  Jno.  Howard.  London:  1792.  2  vols., 
4to. 

Statistics  of  Criminal  Offenders  in  England  and  Wales,  1834, 
Printed  l»y  order  of  the  Ilonse  of  Commons.     1  voL,  4to. 

Reports  (in  French)  on  the  Penitentiaries  of  tlie  United  States, 
by  MM.  Denictz  and  Blonet.     Paris;  Royal  Printing  Pre33,  1837. 

1  vol.,  4to. 
French  Docnments  relating  to  Prisons,     Paris:  1844.      Pub-* 

lislied  by  the  Government.     1  voh,  4to.,  containing: 

L  Essays  npon  the  Moralify  of  Prisoners  in  tlie  Galleys,  the 
Central  Prisons,  and  tlic  riouses  of  Correction,  1822-1837. 

2.  Project  of  Law  relating  to  Prisons.  Presented  to  the  Ctiam- 
ber  of  Peem. 

3.  Report  on  the  Financial  Results  of  the  Central  Prison  of 
Mehin,  dnriiig  the  years  1843,  1844  and  1845. 

4.  Report  cm  Infanticides  and  Still-born  Clrildrcn  in  their  Rela- 
tion to  the  Foundling  Question,  by  IL  Remade. 

5.  Statistics   of   the   Administration   of   Criminal   Justice  !&■ 
France  in  the  year  1844,  ™ 

Reports  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  1826-1865. 
Paris,  18G7.     1  vol,  4to.  m 

General  Statutes  of  the  Administration  of  Criminal  and  Civil  jiia^" 
tic6  in  France*     Published  by  the  Government,  18^6  and  1870* 

2  vole.,  4to. 
Transactions  of  the  International  StatiBtical  Congress,  held  ii 

Florence,  18GL     2  vols.  4to. 

Project  of  Law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Cellular  Impris- 
onment in  France,  together  with  Observations  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 
eation and  the  Royal  Courts  of  France  relating  thereto.  Paris: 
1845.     Published  by  the  Government,     1  vol,  4to. 

Statistics  of  Public  and  Private  Benevolence  in  the  Kingdom  of 
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Italy  during  the  year  1861,  together  witli  the  Criminal  Stati&ticsfor 
the  years  1862,  1863,  and  1864.     Turin,  1866.     1  vol.  4to. 

A  volume  of  documents  relating  to  prisons  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  published  by  the  government,  Turin,  1866,  and  containing, 

1.  General  Eegulations  concerning  the  Prisons  of  the  Kingdom  ; 

2.  Laws  and  Provisions  relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  Judi- 
cial Prisons  of  the  Kingdom.     Turin. 

Sundry  Blank  Statistical  Forms,  with  Directions  for  Eecording 
the  Statistics  of  Prisons  in  Italy.  Published  by  the  Government. 
Florence,  1867.     1  vol.  4to. 

A  quarto  volume,  in  Italian,  containing  the  following  docu- 
ments : 

1.  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  exapiino  Sundry  Qaea- 
tions  relating  to  Prison  Administration. 

2.  Eeport  of  the  General  Council  of  Prisons  on  the  State  and 
Condition  of  Judiciary  Prisons. 

3.  Special  Eeport  on  Portland  Prison,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Management  and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  by  Col.  Jebb :  Lon* 
don,  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  1850.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

A  quarto  volume,  published  by  the  British  government,  and  con- 
taining the  following  documents : 

1.  Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Comnfions 
on  Smithfield  Market  Eemoval  Bill,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
1857. 

2.  Convict  Discipline  and  Transportation.  Correspondence  in 
Continuation  of  Papers  previously  presented  to  Parliament     1851, 

.3.  Criminal  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1849. 
A  quarto  volume  published  by  the  British  government,  and  con* 
taining  the  following  documents : 

1.  On  National  Education  in  Ireland.     1849. 

2.  Eeport  on  Prisons  in  Scotland  for  .1850. 

Beport  of  a  Special  Commission  of  the  Hou^  of  Commons  on 
Prison  Discipline,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Published  by  order  of  Parliament. 
London,  1850.     1  vol.,  4to. 

Eeports  on  Convict  and  Borough  Prisons  in  Great  Britain, 
1835-1843.    London :  Clowes  &  Son.     18  vols.,  folio. 

Reports  on  the  Prisons  of  Scotland,  1856-1868.  Edinburgh : 
Thomas  Constable.    2  vols.,  4to. 
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Keports  on  tlio  Couviet  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  ISSO-ISGT, 
London :  Clowes  &  Sons.     1^3  vols.,  8vo,  ^ 

Special  RcporiB  on  tlie  Convict  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  by 
^Giiu.  Jebb,   1856-7,   1860-1.      London:    Ejre   &   Bpottiswoode* 
1  vol.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  tbe  Borongh  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  1S40-186T» 
London:  Ejre  &  Spottiswoode.     13  vols.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  tlie  Military  Prisons  of  Great  Britain^  1852-1805. 
London  :  Ejre  &  Spottiswoodc.     1  vol,,  8vo,  ■ 

Reports  of  tlic  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  1855-1868,™ 
Dublin:  Tlioni  &  Sons.     3  vols.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  tbe  Borongb  Prisons  of  Ireland,  1856-1867.  Dublin: 
Thorn  &  Sons.     12  vol?.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  tlie  Eeforinatory  IScbools  of  Ireland,  1802  to  1866. 
Dublin  I  Alexander  Tlioin,     1  vol.,  8vo.  ■ 

Reports  on  t!ie  Rofonnatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  1857-1868. 
London  ;  Eyre  &  Spotttswoode.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  18i4- 
X86&,  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  11 
vols,,  8vo, 

Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Boston,  1826-1854. 
Boston  :  T.  R.  Marvin,  1855.  3  vols.,  8vo,  N.  B,  Third  volume 
contains,  in  an  Appendix,  Francis  0.  Grey's  Essay  on  Prison 
Disc:ipline  in  America. 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Pliilan- 
tliroph}^  1845-1866.     Philadelpliia  :  Josiali  Tatuni.     11  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons  in  New 
York,  184^1869.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  11 
Tols.,  8vo, 

Report  of  a  Legislative  Commission  to  investigate  the  Pecu- 
niary Affairs  of  the  State  Prisons  of  New  York,  1854*    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Laws  of  New  York,  relating  to  State  Prisons,  compiled  by  D. 
B.  McNeil     Albany :  Weed  &  Parsons,  1804.     1  vol.,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  of  Massaeiinsctts,  1844-- 
1862.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bound  up  in  3 
vols.,  8vo, 

Special  Legislative  Report  on  the  State  Prisons  of  New  York, 
1853.    1  vol,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  of  New  Ilarapslnro,  1841- 
1864,    Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature ;  bound  up  in  1  voh,  8vo. 
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Annual  Beports  of  the  Sutc  Prisons  of  Vermont,  1843-1885. 
Printed  by  order  of  Legislature :  bound  np  in  1  voL,  8ro. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Sute  Prison  in  Shode  Island,  1838-18M. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bonnd  np  in  1  vol.,  8tc. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey,  1840-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Logislatnre :  bound  up  in  1  toI^  S^o. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  (Eastern 
ard  Western),  1832-1864.  Printed  by  order  of  the  L^;^atiire: 
bound  up  in  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Maryland,  1858-1865. 
Also,  Annual  Reports  on  the  Baltimore  Jail,  1863-1865:  boond 
np  in  1  vol.,  8vo- 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Wisconsin,  1857-1865. 
Also,  Annual  Reports  of  Wisconsin  State  Reform  School,  1860- 
1864.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vol 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Ohio,  1850-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature:  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Michigan,  1563-1863. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature:  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Reform  Sdiool  of  Michigan,  1860- 
1864.  Also,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Connection^ 
1863-1864:  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Illinob,  1857-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  tlie  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  (Nothem  and  Southern)  of 
Indiana,  1864.  Indianapolis:  Printed  by  order  of  Legislature: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Maine,  1854-1864.  Also 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Maine  State  Reform  School,  1854-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  Legislature,  and  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Sneed's  History  of  the  Kentucky  Penitentiary,  1798-1860. 
Frankfort :  John  B.  Major.  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States  for 
1867 :  bound  up  in  3  vols.,  Svo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States  for 
1868:  bound  up  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States  for 
1869 :  bonnd  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  1831-1863. 
Printed  by  the  Managers,  and  bound  up  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 


Amiiial  Reports  of  the  New  Yoft  Juvenile  Asylum,  1 858-1863* 
Printed  by  tiie  Mauagei^s,  and  Wnind  up  in  1  vuL,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Western  (New  York)  House  of  Eefage, 
1850-186^:  bound  up  in  1  vol,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  Hoase  of  Refuge,  1845- 
1800 ;  hound  up  in  S  voK,  Svo. 

Animal  Reports  of  the  Maryland  Honee  of  Refpgo,  1852-1865: 
hutind  up  in  1  vol,,  8vo. 

Aunnal  Reports  of  the  Providence  Reform  School,  1832-1865: 
bound  up  in  I  vol,,  8vo, 

.Annual  Reports  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Reformation, 
1856-1805:  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Ohio  Reform  Farm  School,  1858-1865: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  t!ie  Chicago  Reform  School,  1859-1866: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Massadiiisetts  Industrial  School  for  Girlg, 
1856-1865:  bound  up  in  1  vol,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  uf  the  ilas^jftchusetts  School  for  Idiots,  1852- 
186-1:  bound  up  in  1  vol,  8vo* 

Annual  lieports  of  tlje  Massachueetta  State  Reform  School, 
1S57~1S65:  bound  up  in  1  vol,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions  of  Boston, 
1858-1864 :  bound  up  in  1  vol,  8va 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  1852-1866: 
hound  up  in  1  vol,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Connecticut  Reform  School,  1853-1865 : 
bound  up  in  1  vol,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Reformatoriea  of  the  United  States,  foi 
1867:  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo, 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Reformatories  of  the  United  States,  for 
1868:  bound  up  in  3  vols*,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Eeformatories  of  the  United  States,  for 
186D:  hound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo* 

Proeeedirjt^s  of  two  Reforinatory  Conventions  held  in  New  York, 
1857  and  185*J :  bound  up  in  one  vol,  8vo. 

ReporU  of  Red  Lodge  Retbrmatory,  1860-1803,  Bristol,  Eng- 
land  :  bound  up  in  1  vol,  12ino. 

Annual  Repurta  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1804-1869.     6  vols.,  8vo. 
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Annual  Eeporta  of  the  Attorney-General  of  MassacbmetiSy 
1861-1864:  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Eeports  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  ABjlnms,  Pris- 
ons, etc.,  of  Canada,  1860-1869 :  bound  up  in  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Aiimal  Beports  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  1848-1863  : 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  1852-1868 :  bound 
up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

History  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  by  David  Dyer,  Chaplain. 
Albany  :  J.  Munsell,  1867. 

•  Annual  Beports  of  the  Monroe  County  Penitentiary,  1855— 
1863 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary,  N.  Y,  Also, 
Annual  Beports  of  the  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary,  1855-1863 : 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Beports  of  W.  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent,  Philadelphia,  1855- 
1867 :  bound  up  in  2  vole.,  8vo. 

Annual  Beports  on  the  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Jail,  185&-1868 : 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Massachusetts  Jail  Beturns,  1852-1863 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Twenty-second  Begistration  Beport  of  Massachusetts,  1863. 
1  vol.,  8vo. 

Special  Beports  on  English  Convict  Prisons,  1851-1863 :  bound 
up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charitiea  and 
Corrections,  New  York  city,  1867-1869.    3  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Beports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  on 
Criminal  Statistics,  1855-1860 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Papers  on  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  System :  bound  up  in  1  toI., 
«vo. 

The  above  volume  contains  the  following : 

1,  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency  of  the  Cellular  System  of  Impriaon- 
ment  to  cause  Insanity. 

2.  Beport  on  Punishments  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  a  Commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Penal  Code  of  Pennsylvania.    1827. 

8.  Bemarks  on  Cellular  Separation,  by  Wm.  Parker  Foulkei  1860. 

4.  Bemarks  on  the  Penal  System  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
with  reference  to  County  Prisons,  by  Wm.  Parker  Foulke.    1855. 

6.  Considerations  respecting  the  Policy  of  some  Becent  Legisla- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  by  Wm.  Parker  Foulke.    1861. 
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Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  New  York, 

1844-1862;  bound  np  in  1  vol,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  Boards  of  State  Charities  in  the  United 
States  (Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina),  1869 :  bound 
up  in  1  vol.j  8vo. 

Messages  of  State  E.^recutives  for  1869  :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo» 

Manual  of  the  Corporation  of  New  York,  1808-1869,  2  vok,  8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  British  Social  Science  Association,  1859- 
1866.    8  vols.,  8ro. 

New  York  Constitutional  Convention  Manual,  1867.    3  vols.  8vo, 

The  Prison  Chaplain;  a  niemoir  of  Rev.  John  Clay,  by  Rev. 
Walter  Clay.    1  vol,  Svo, 

Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Kingsinill, 
Cha])hiin  of  Pentonville  Prison.    1  vol,  8vo. 

Chaptei-s  on  Capital  Pnuishuicnt  (translation),  by  Prof.  Mittcr- 
Diair,  Heidelberg  University.    1  vol  12mo. 

Review  of  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States,  bj 
MM.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqneville,  translated  by  Dr 
Francis  Lieber,  Philadelphia  :  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1833.  1 
vol,  Svo. 

The  Repression  of  Crime,  in  Charges  to  Grand  Juries,  etc.,  etc., 
by  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  London.  1  vol, 
8vo. 

Rationale  of  Rewards,  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  London,  1885. 
1  vul,  Svo, 

History  of  Prisons  in  Italy  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the 
Present.  By  Martino  Beltrani  Scalia,  Inspector  of  Prisons  in 
the  KingdoR  of  Italy.     Florence,  1867.     1  vol.,  ISmo. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Jaila  and  Poor- 
iionses  of  New  York,  1857. 

Our  Convicts,  by  Misa  Mary  Carpenter.  London,  1864,  2  vols. 
in  one,  8vo. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  Joseph  Adshcad.  London :  Long 
man  &  Co.,  1845.     1  vol.,  8v^o. 

Transactions  of  the  International  Congress  on  Philanthrophy 
(in  French).     Frankfort'on-the-Maiue :  1857.     1  vol,  8vo. 

Amelioriation  of  the  Criminal  Law  (in  French),  by  M.  Bon- 
neville de  Marsangy.    Paris:  CosseifeMarchal,  1864.    2  vols.,  Svo. 

On  tlie  Relapse  of  Criminals  (in  French),  by  M.  Bonneville  de 
Marsangy.     Paris:  Cotillon,  1844.     1  vol,  Svo. 
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The  Befonnation  of  Javenile  Delinqnents,  hj  L.  Bonnerille  de 
Marsangy.     Paris :  Armand  Anger,  1S6T.     1  toL,  8vo. 

Crime :  Its  Amount,  Causes  and  Remedies^  by  Frederic  Hill : 
London,  Jno.  Marrav,  1853.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Commerce  and  Police  of  the  River  Thames,  by  P.  Colqnhouiiy 
LL.  D.    London :  Jos.  Mawman,  1800.     1  voL,  8vo. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis,  by  the  same  Antbor.  London :  Joa. 
Kawman,  1800.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

On  the  Present  State  of  Prison  Reform  in  Great  Britain  (in 
French),  by  L.  H.  Morean-Christopbe,  Inspector  General  of 
Prisons  in  France.  Paris,  Royal  Printing  Press,  1838.  1  vol., 
12mo. 

Ponishment  and  Prevention,  by  Alex.  Thomson,  Esq.,  London : 
Ja^.  Nisbet  &  Co.,  1857.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Prison  Sketches  by  a  Prison  Chaplain  (Rev.  John  Lackey,  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison).    New  York.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Javenile  Delinquents;  Their  Condition  and  Treatment,  by 
Mary  Carpenter.    London :  W.  &  F.  G.  Cash,  1853.    1  vol.,  12nio. 

Life  among  Convicts,  by  Chas.  B.  Gibson,  Chaplain  in  the 
Convict  Service.  London  :  Hirst  and  Blackett,  1863.  2  vols., 
12mo. 

Tracts  on  the  Irish  Convict  System.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

This  volume  contains : 

1.  Irish  Fallacies  and  English  Facts,  by  Scrutator.  London, 
Wm.  Ridgway. 

2.  Irish  Tracts  and  Wakefield  Figures  in  relation  to  Convict 
Discipline  in  Ireland,  by  John  T.  Burt,  Chaplain  of  Birmingham 
Burrough  Prison.    London  :  Longman  &  Co. 

3.  Irish  Convict  Reform :  the  Intermediate  Prisons  a  Mistake, 
by  an  Irish  Prison  Chaplain.     Dublin  :  McGlashan  &  Gill,  1863, 

4.  Convict  Systems  and  Transportation,  by  Sir  Walter  Crofkon, 
C.B.    London :  Wm.  Ridgeway. 

Commentary  on  the  Reformatory  Act  for  Ireland,  by  Patrick 
Joseph  Murray.    Dublin :  W.  B.  Kelley,  1858.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Tracts  on  Secondary  Punishment  and  Transportation,  by  Arch- 
bishop Whately.     Dublin.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Transportation  and  Colonization,  by  John  D.  Lang,  D.D.  Lon- 
don :  A.  J.  Valpoy,  1837.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Pictures  from  Prison  Life :  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Prison,  with  Narratives,  Incidents,  and  Suggestions 
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on  Discipline,  by  Gideon  Haynes,  warden.    Boston ;  Lee  &  Sliep- 
ard,  1869.     1  vol,12mo. 
Life  of  John  Howard,  by  J.  Ilcpworth  Dixon.     New  York :  H. 

Carter  &  Bros.     1  voL,  12mo. 

Female  Prison  Life.     London.     2  vols.,  12ino. 

A  Half  Century  with  Juvenile  DelhiqiicnU,  by  Bradford  K. 
Peiree,  D.D.,  Chaplain  New  York  House  of  Refuge.  New  York, 
1867.     1  voL,  12ino. 

Writings  of  Capt.  Alexander  Macon ochie :  bonud  up  in  1  vol. 
8vo.     The  above  volume  contains  the  following,  viz,: 

1.  General  Views  regarding  the  Social  System  of  Convict 
Management,  by  Capt.  Alexander  Maconochic,  R.  N.  Hobart 
Town,  1839. 

2.  Papers  on  Secondary  Pnniahmentj  by  the  same  author.  Lon- 
don: J.  Hatchard  &  Son,  1847. 

8.  Emigration,  with  Advice  to  Emigrants,  by  same.  London  : 
John  Ollivier,  1848. 

4.  Secondary  Pimisli meet:  The  Mark  System,  by  same.  Lon* 
don:  John  Ollivier,  1848. 

5.  Norfolk  Island,  by  same.     London:  John  Ollivier,  1848. 

6.  Reformatory  Prison  Discipline,  by  same.  London :  Charlea 
Gilpin,  1851. 

7.  Penal  Discipline,  by  same.  London  ;  Thomas  Harrison, 
1853. 

8.  Letters  on  Penal  Discipline,  by  same,  London:  Thomaa 
Harrison,  1853. 

9.  The  Mark  System,  by  same,  London;  Thomas  Harrison, 
1855. 

10.  National  Education  as  bearing  on  Crime,  by  same.  Lon- 
don :  Thomas  Harrison,  1855. 

11.  Prison  Discipline,  by  same.     London:  T,  Harrison,  1856. 
13.  Secondary  Punishment,  by  same.    London,  1856. 

13.  The  Mark  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  by  same.  Loudon : 
Miti-hell  &  Son,  1S59. 

14.  The  Management  of  Transported  Criminals,  by  same. 
Fifteen  volumes  (Svo)  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 
Vohime  I  contains  the  followinir: 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Rocliester  Industrial  School,  1866- 
1867. 
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2.  Annnal  Eeports  of  Traant  Home  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  1860- 
1864. 

3.  Inquiry  into  the  Alleged  Tendency  of  Separation  of  Con- 
victs to  Produce  Insanity,  etc.,  by  W.  P.  Foulke,  Esq.,  of  Phila* 
delphia,  1849. 

4.  Fifteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent. 
Philadelphia,  1868. 

Volume  II  contains  the  following : 

I. .  Eeport  on  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States^  by 
Charles  G.  Haines,  Esq.,  New  York,  1822. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  186S. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Separate  System  of  Prison  DisipliDe, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Prison  Reform  at  Brussels,  1847,  by 
Col.  Jebb.    London :  Clowd  &  Sons,  1847. 

4.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Discipline 
Society.    1859. 

Volume  III  contains  the  following : 

1.  Papers  on  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  by  M.  D.  Hill,  Eeq., 
recorder  of  Birmingham.    London. 

2.  The  Newgate  of  Connecticut,  by  Richard  H.  Phelps.  Hart- 
ford, 1844. 

3.  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Comparative  Health,  Mor- 
tality, Length  of  Sentences,  etc.,  of  White  and  Colored  Convicta 
Philadelphia,  1849. 

4.  Report  on  the  Food,  Diet,  and  Dietetical  R^imen  suitable 
for  Almshouses,  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  etc.,  by  Jno.  Stantor 
Gould,  1852. 

5.  Report  on  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,*  by  James  H. 
Titus.    1846. 

6.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  and  Discipline 
of  the  New  York  State  Prisons,  adopted  1857.  Albany :  Weed  & 
Painsons. 

7.  Presentment  of  Grand  Jury ;  Report  of  the  Committee  to 
examine  the  Prisons,  etc.,  under  the  rule  of  New  York  city  au- 
thorities. 

8.  Rules  for  the  Support,  Government,  etc.,  of  the  Essex  Oonnty 
Jail,  Newark,  N.  J.     1857. 

9.  Petting  and  Fretting  of  Female  Convicts.    London,  1868. 

10.  Annual  Message  of  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  1864. 
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IL  Inaupiral  Address  of  Mr.  Aspland,  before  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Societj.     Manchester,  England,  18G3. 

12.  Mr.  Aspland'a  paper  on  Americaa  Frisona,  before  same 
society,  1S64. 

13.  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Prisons,  relative  to  Condition 
and  Management  of  County  Jails  of  Comiecticutj  1865.     Hartford, 

Also,  an  Act  relating  to  the  same. 
Vuliime  IV  contains  the  following: 

1.  Jnvenile  Criminals,  etc.,  Plan  for  Saving  them,  by  Edwia 
Wriglit.     Boston,  1865. 

2.  On  Reformatories  and  what  we  Know  of  them,  by  A.  Aep- 
land,  Esq,,  F.R.CS.     Manchester,  England,  1S63. 

3.  Report  of  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Juvenile  Vices, 
Exposnre  and  Want,  in  the  city  of  Hartford*    1863* 

4.  Remarks  of  Hon.  C  C  Leigh,  of  Kew  York,  on  bill  relating 
to  Yonng  Criminals.     1855. 

5.  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  by  Society  for 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,    1824. 

6.  Societc  pour  le  Patronage  dea  Jeunea  Lib^r^,  dn  D^^parte- 
ment  de  la  Seine.     Paris,  1842. 

7.  Suggestions  on  the  Management  of  Reformatories,  etc,,  by 
Mary  Carpenter.     I^ndon,  18G4, 

8.  A  few  OhservatlonB  on  the  Pamphlet  of  Rev.  John  Burt,  on 
the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton.     London,  1S63 

9.  Present  Aspect  of  the  Convict  Question,  by  the  same  author 
London,  1864, 

10.  Convict  Systems  and  Transportation ;  A  Lecture,  by  thr 
same  author.     London,  1863. 

11.  Reflections  and  Observations  on  the  present  Condition  ot 
the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Baron  Von  Holtzendorff.  Dnb 
lin,  1863. 

Volume  V  contains  the  following: 

1.  Report  on  Auburn  Prison,  by  Gei^shom  Powers,  Agent  and 
Keeper,  1828,     Albany:  Croswell  &  Van  Benthnyeen. 

2.  De  la  Mortality  et  de  la  Folic  dans  le  Ri^gime  Penitentiare, 
par  L-  M.  Morcau  Christophe ;  Paris,  1839, 

3.  Communication  to  Stei>hen  Allen,  Escj.,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
from  Tl minus  Eddy.     1823, 

4.  Report  on  the  Stepping  or  Discipline  Mill  at  the  New  York 
Penitentiaiy,  by  Mayor  Allen.     1823. 
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6.  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Agent  of  the  CJlinton  State 
Prison,  New  York. 

6.  Our  Present  Jail  System  deeply  Depraving  to  the  Prisoner,  etc. 

7.  Reports  on  Mr.  Acker's  Management  of  the  New  York  Peni- 
tientiary. 

Volume  VI  contains  the  following : 

1.  The  Convict  System  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  M.  D.  Hill. 
1862. 

2.  The  Immunity  of  Habitual  Criminals,  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
O.B.    London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1861. 

8.  Purgatory  of  Prisoners,  by  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A. 
London:  Joseph  Masters,  1857. 

4.  Present  Condition  of  the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Baron 
Von  Holtzendorff.    Dublin  :  J.  M.  O'Toole  &  Son,  1863. 

6.  Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude,  reprinted  from  MeUoro^ 
October  1863.    London  :  Clowes  &  Sons. 

6.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Howard  Association,  1867-68. 

7.  The  Prisons  of  London  and  Middlesex,  by  the  Howard 
Association. 

8.  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Crime,  by  the  Howard 
Association. 

9.  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Treatment  of  Criminals.  By 
William  Tallack,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association. 

10.  Grime  in  Manchester  and  Police  Administration.  Alfred 
Aspland.    London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1868. 

11.  Registration  of  Deaths.     A.  Aspland,  1867. 

12.  Capital  Punishments.    A.  Aspland,  1867. 

13.  Value  of  Life  Tables,  as  evidence  of  Sanitary  Condition. 
Henry  Wyldbore  Rumsey,  F.R.C.S.     London,  1866. 

14.  Statistics  of  Paris  and  mode  of  obtaining  Facts  for  Mortnary 
Tables.    Alfred  Aspland,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

15.  Industrial  Schools,  in  relation  to  the  Education  of  the 
Country.    A.  Aspland,  1868. 

16.  Reports  of  the  Birmingham  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  1866-1867.     Birmingham :  Benj.  Hall,  1867. 

17.  Report  on  the  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge  from  Jan.  1,  1867, 
to  Dec.  31, 1867.    Winchester:  John  T.  Doswell,  1868. 

18.  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  the  Punjab.  Maj.  G.  Hutchinson, 
Inspector-General  of  Police  in  the  Punjab.  Also,  account  of  the 
Prisons  in  Southern  India,  by  Mary  Carpenter. 
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15).  Gaols  in  India.     Miss  Carpenter, 

20.  Education  and  Kcforiiiatorj  Treatment,  by  Mary  Carpenter. 
London,  1868. 

21.  Eartli  Sewapre  versus  "Water  Sewage,  by  Kev.  Henry  Monk. 
G.  E.  Desbarats:  Ottawa,  1SG8. 

22.  Act  respecting  Penitentiaries   and  the   Director  thereof* 
Malcolm  Cameron  :  Ottawa,  1808* 

Volume  VII  contains  the  following  : 

1.  Report  on  Connecticut  State  Reform  S(;hool. 

2.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Chicago  Reform  School. 

3.  First  Annual  Report  of  Lauisville  House  of  Refuge,  1866. 

4.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Reform  School, 
1866. 

5.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  Massachueetts  State  Reform 
School,  1S6G. 

6.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Public 
Institutions  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1866, 1867. 

7.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Trustees  of  Nautical  Branch  of 
Massachusetts  State  Reform  School,  1866. 

8.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Industrial 
School  f(»r  girls,  1860. 

9.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Slate  Reform  School  of  Michigan, 
1866, 

10.  Report  on  a  State  Reform  School  for  Girls.     New  Jersey. 

11.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum, 1867. 

12.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge, 
1867. 

13.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  1866. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  State  Reform  School  and 
Farm,  1867, 

15.  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Phihidclp!iia  IIouso 
of  Refuge,  1806. 

16.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Reform 
School,  1860. 

17.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  Reform  School,  1865, 
1866. 

18.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  State  Reform  School  of  Wiscon- 
ein,  1866, 
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fhrnmlElVvAtyLLV.  Boetoo,  1S«7. 

14^  ^>r:3eMki«)^  Pa{ien  of  the  American  Social  Sdenec . 
tkm. 

15.  K^/ft  of  State  Agency  for  aidii^  Dudiarged  CoDTidm. 
BoatoD,  IHGfK 

Id.  Vint  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Board  of  State  Charitiea  of 
Ohio,  1»«7:  Colombiu. 

17.  Hnperinteiident^s  Report  €ft  the  Xew  York  State  Inelmaie 
Aaylam,  tiy  Albert  Day,  M.D.  1867. 

Volnme  IX  c^^ntains  the  following : 

1«  Elercntb  Annual  Beport  of  the  St.  Lonis  House  of  Refbge, 
1WJ5. 

2.  Biennial  Beportof  the  Inspectors  and  OflScersof  the  Misaonri 
Penitentiary,  1863. 

8.  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Tenth  Annual  Beports  of  the  St. 
Lonif  IIoHMj  of  Befuge,  1857-1864. 
4«  Act  of  Incorporation  of  St.  Loub  Honse  of  Befnge. 
6.  Throe  Annual  McMages  of  the  Mayor  of  St.  Loais,  for  1868, 
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1864  and  1865,  embud)ing  notices  of  the  work^ioiise  and  jail  of 

tiiat  city. 

Volume  X  containB  the  following: 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Marj'land  Penitentiary^  1867. 

3.  Annual  Ileport  of  tlie  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  1866. 

3.  Annual  Keport  of  Ohio  Penitentiary,  1866. 

4.  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Penn&ylvaniaj  1867. 

5.  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  1SC6. 

6.  Annual  Report  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  1866. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Tennessee  Penitentiary,  1865,  1866. 

8.  Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  State  Prison,  1866, 

9.  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  1866, 
Volume  XI  eojitaios  the  following: 

1,  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  Managers  and  Super- 
intendents of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Schools  of  Reform  in  the 
United  States,  held  in  New  York,  1S57. 

2,  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention  of  Managers  of  Houses 
of  Refuge,  etc.,  in  the  United  Stales,  1859. 

3,  Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Thirteentli  Annual  Reports  of 
tlie  Counecticut  State  Reform  School,  West  Meriden,  1859-1863. 

Volume  XII  contains  the  following; 

1.  Memorandum  on  Diflerent  Questions  relative  to  the  Manage- 
ment and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  together  with  Abstracts  of  Returns, 
etc.,  ISGO-'lSei,  by  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K,C.B.  London  :  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  1861. 

2.  Extracts  from  Circulars  and  Correspontlence  relative  to  Dif- 
ferent Subjects  referred  to  in  the  Rules  for  the  Government  of 
Convict  Prisons.    By  Sir  Joshua  Jebb. 

3.  General  Report  on  the  Euglisli  Convict  Prisons,  together 
with  Suggestions  concerning  Prison  Discipline  and  Construction, 
1860-1861,  by  Major-General  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  etc.,  etc  London  : 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1863. 

4.  Twenty-Eiglith  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Pris- 
ons in  Great  Rrittiiu.     London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1863. 

Volume  XIII  eontaius  the  following : 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  two  Conventions  of  Managers  and  Super- 
intendents of  Houses  of  Refuge,  Schools  of  Reform,  and  other 
Juvenile  Reformatories  in  the  United  States. 
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2.  The  Congregate  System  in  Jnvenile  Beformatories,  by  B.  K. 
Peiree,  D.D.,  cliaplain  New  York  House  of  Refuge. 

3.  The  Design  and  Advantages  of  Houses  of  Eefuge. 

4.  Mettray,  by  L.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy.    Paris,  1866. 

5.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  respecting  a  State 
Industrial  School  for  Connecticut,  1 867.  Hartford :  Lock  wood  &  Co. 

6.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Reform  of  Juvenile  Offenders, 
New  Jersey,  1865. 

Volume  XIV  contains  the  following  miscellaneous  Papers  on 
Prison  Subjects  (in  French). 

1.  Soci6t6  pour  lo  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Detenus  et  des  Jeanos 
Lib^r^s  du  Department  de  la  Seine.    Paris,  1844. 

2.  Des  Liberations  Preparatories,  par  Me  Bonneville  de  Mar- 
sangy.    Rheims,  1846. 

3.  De   Quelques  Reformes  k  introduire  dans  la    Legislation 
Penale  en  France,  par  A.  Corne.     Paris,  1867. 

4.  Etude  sur  I'Education  Correctionale  des  Jeunes  Detenus  dos 
Department  de  la  Seine.    Paris,  1850. 

6.  Etude  sur   la   Moralite    Comparee  de    La  Femme  et  do 
L'Homme,  par  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy.    Paris,  1862. 

6.  Essai  sur  La  Criminalite,  par  A.  Corne. 

7.  De  la  Detention  Penale,  par  M.  Bonneville  de  Mai^sangy. 

8.  Part  Seconde  de  la  Detention  Penale,  par   M.  Bonneville 
de  Marsangy. 

Volume  XV  contains  the  following : 

1.  Second  Report  of  the  Bristol  Industrial  School  for  Girls  for 
the  year  1868. 

2.  Programme  of  the  Conference  of  Managers  of  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Institutions  to  be  held  in  London,  1869. 

3.  A    Day  in  the    Red  Lodge  Girls'   Reformatory,    Bristol, 
England. 

4.  A  brief  Description  of  the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,  C.B.    London,  1862. 

5.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bristol  (England)  Ragged 
School,  1866. 

6.  Annual   Report  of  the  Kingswood  (England)  Reformatory 
School,  1867. 

7.  Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  Bristol  Ragged  School,  1867. 

8.  First  Report  of  the  Bristol  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  1867. 

9.  The  Substitute  for  Capital  Punishment. 


10.  Twenty-Second    Annual    Report    of  the  Bristol  Ra{ 
Bchool;  1868, 

11.  Report  of  the  Snperinteudenta  of  the  Chamber  Street 
ChHpeh     Boston,  1866.  ^ 

12.  Crime  and  Pmiishment,  by  Blanchard  Fosgate,  M.D. 

13.  De  Quclques  Kefoniies  a  introdnire  clans  la  Legislation 
Pontile  en  Franca,  par  A.  Cornc,    Paris,  1867, 

14*  Prisons  et  DotenuB,  par  A.  Conie. 

2.  List  of  WorJcs  furnislied  hy  WnxiAM  Tallack,  Secretary  of  the 
Howard  Asmciatimi^  London, 

ITowARD  Association,  ) 

5  BisiJOPGATE  Without,  E.  C,  Nov,  25M.  ( 
Rev.  Dr.  K  C.  Wines: 

Dear  Sib,  —  I  have  pleasure  in  complying  with  yoor  rec|iiest,  aa 
promptly  as  I  can,  for  a  list  of  books, 

I  have  selected  about  130  of  tlie  books  and  pampldeta  (recent; 
and  o t her w i sc) ,  ch  i c fl}^  con  t a i  o i  n y^  fttd^^  fgures  an  d  exper ieneee. 

Of  those  containing  tlieoi  ies  and  opinions,  I  njight  Jiavc  sent  a 
multitude,  but  refrain. 

Further,  nearly  al!  of  those  lieroin  named  are  either  now  in  my 
possession,  or  have  been  read  hy  mc  at  some  previous  time,  so  that 
ttiey  are  not  put  down  promiscuously  or  hap-bazard. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  TALLACK. 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  New  York  Prison  Association* 

2.  Annual  Volumes  of  Transactions  of  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion.    London  Jurisprudence  Section. 

3.  Crime,  its  Amount,  Causes  and  Remedies,  by  Frederic  Hill 
eighteen  years  Inspector  of  Scotch  Prisons.     443  pp.     London  r 
John  Murray,  1853.     (An  excellent  work.)  ^^ 

4.  Our  Criminals,  2  vols.,  hy  Miss  Mary  Carpenter.  London 
(about  1865).     (Another  comprehensive  and  practical  work.) 

5.  Chaptei's  on  Prisons  and  Prison ei^,  by  Rev,  Joseph  Kings* 
niill,  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  PrisoUj  London,  508  pp.  London : 
Longman  &  Co.,  1854. 

6.  The  Prison  Chaplaiu,  a  Memoir  of  Rev,  John  Clay,  b}^  Rev, 
Walter  Clay.  622  pp.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  (Contains  a 
most  interesting  and  comprehensive  introductory  of  the  histoiy 
and  progress  of  prison  discipline,) 
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7.  Annual  Reports  to  British  Government,  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Northern  Prisons  of  Great  Britain.    (Small  blue  books.) 

8.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  Southern  Prisons  of 
Great  Britain. 

9.  Annual  Reports  to  British  Government  of  the  Directors  of 
Convict  Prisons. 

10.  Annual  Volumes  of  Judicial  Statistics,  issued  by  Britifih 
Government. 

11.  Annual  Volumes  of  Judicial  Statistics  for  Scotland.  Edin- 
burgh. 

12.  Annual  Volumes  of  Judicial  Statistics  for  Ireland.  Dublin. 
(Prepared  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Hancock.) 

13.  Annual  Reports  to  British  Government,  of  Directors  and 
Inspectors  of  Reformatory  Schools. 

14.  Report  ("  Blue  Book,"  Parliamentary  Paper)  of  House  of 
Lords'  Committee  of  1863,  on  Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude. 
London. 

15.  Annual  Reports  to  French  Government  of  French  Judicial 
Statistics;  prepared  for  and  issued  by  the  Garde  des  Sceaux. 
Paris. 

16.  Secondary  Punishment,  by  Archbishop  Whateley.  204  pp. 
London  :  B.  Fellowes,  1832. 

17.  The  Convict  Ship  and  England's  Exiles,  by  Dr.  Colin  A. 
Browning,  Surgeon,  Royal  Navy.  414  pp.  London :  Hamilton^ 
Adams  &  Co.,  1847,  2d  ed.  (This  work  is  one  of  the  most  instruct- 
ive on  the  subject.  It  records  the  great  power  of  religions  dis- 
cipline of  convicts,  as  experienced  in  a  number  of  voyages,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Browning,  to  the  penal  settlements  in  Tasmania. 
He  succeeded  by  christian  means  in  rendering  the  convict's  voy- 
ages a  time  of  instruction  and  progress,  instead  of  a  foretaste  of 
pandemonium,  as  usually,  both  previously  and  subsequently.) 

18.  The  Convict  Ship,  by  Dr.  Colin  A.  Browning.  834  pp. 
London :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  1844.  (An  earlier  form  of  preceding 
work,  but  less  complete  and  without  some  subsequent  additions.) 

19.  An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  Produced  or 
Prevented  by  our  Present  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  by  TLos. 
Powell  Buxton,  Esq.,  M.P..  (afterward  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  Bart.) 
6th  edition.  184  pp.  London :  J.  &  A.  Arch,  1818.  (This  little 
volume  excited  great  interest  in  its  day,  and  revived  the  attention 
of  philanthrophists,  which  since  Howard's  time  had  flagged,  as 


regarded  prison  discipline.    It  led  to  nmcli  parliainentarj  diecna- 
fiion  and  re-opened  the  whole  eul^ject  to  popular  inquiry. 

20,  Life  of  John  Howard,  bj  J.  K  Brown.  690  pp.,  4 to, 
London,  1818.  (Portraits),  (a  most  valuable  and  comprehensive 
work.) 

21.  Life  of  Juhn  Howard,  by  W,  Hepworth  Dixon.  London, 
1850, 

2^,  The  Prieons  of  London,  1850,  by  Wm.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
London, 

23.  Visits  to  London  Prisons,  by  Henry  Mayhew,  (about  500  pp.) 
London,  1850. 

24.  London  Laborers  and  the  London  Poor,  by  Henry  Mayhew. 
London,  1S51,  3  vols.  (These  3  Tolnraea  contain  an  immense 
amonnt  of  personal  observation  and  inqinry  amon^t  the  poor  and 
criminal  classes.  Many  changes  have,  however,  taken  place  since 
t!iey  were  written.) 

25.  Life  of  Thomas  Eddy,  by  Sami  L.  Knapp.  2U  pp.  New 
York:  1834;  and  London:  183G  (E.  Fry  &  Son),  (the  Howard, 
of  Pennsylvania). 

26.  Life  of  Isaac  T,  Hopper,  by  L,  Maria  Child.  493  pp. 
Sampson,  Low  &  Son,  London  and  Boston*  (The  Howard  of  Kew 
York;  First  Visiting  Agent  of  New  York  Prison  Association. 
A  ^vondeiful  and  interesting  eharacter.) 

27-  Life  of  tlie  Marichesa  Giulia  Falletti  di  Barulo  (the  Eefbnner 
of  the  Turin  Prisons),  by  Silvio  Pellico.  Translated  into  English 
by  Lady  Georgiana  Fnllerton,  231  pp.  London  ;  RichM  Bentley, 
186C,  (This  lady  bronght  chrktuin  religious  inflnence  to  bear  on 
the  most  depraved  female  criminals,  and  with  nnusnal  enccess,) 

28,  Memorials  of  Jolin  Venning  (of  St.  Petersburg  and  Nor- 
w*ieh),  by  Tlmlia  S.  Henderson,  320  pp,  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.,  1802,  (Labored  long,  and  with  considerable  success, 
for  the  amelioration  of  Russian  prisons.  This  volume  contains 
the  partieuUirs,  Was  edited  by  the  patronage  of  emperor  Alex- 
ander I.) 

29,  Life  of  Peter  Bedford,  the  Spitalfield  Philanthropist,  by 
William  Talhiek,    147  pp.    London:  Partridge,  1865, 

30,  Australia  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  H.  Melville.  392  pp, 
London;  E,  Wilson,  1851,  (Ljtcrcsting  acconnt  of  early  j>enal  set- 
tlements in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman^s  Land.) 

31,  A  Visit  to  the  Pbiludelpliia  Prison,  by  Robert  J,  Turn- 
bulL     Philadelphia  and  London  (reprinted),  1797,     Jas,  Philltpa 
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&  Son.  100  pp.  (This  little  work  is  one  of  the  most  valaable  and 
snggestive  of  its  kind.  It  contains  the  best  contemporary  acconnt 
of  the/ormer  admirable  prison  system  of  Pennsylvania,  a  system 
which  anticipated  by  more  than  half  a  century,  the  best  ameliora- 
tions and  "  discoveries  "  in  the  criminal  treatment  of  Great  Britam, 
France  and  Germany  —  a  system  to  which  Pennsylvania  itself  liaa 
sinrto  Tctrograded  from  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pennsylvania 
«xw  the  foremost  country  in  the  world  in  prison  discipline ;  but 
now  she  has  fallen  behind.) 

32.  Humanity  and  Humanitarianism,  by  William  Tallack, 
London :  Kitto,  1870.  32  pp.  (Contains  further  Observations  on 
the  Pennsylvania  system ;  also,  on  the  American  and  European 
systems  in  general.) 

33.  Six  years  in  the  Prisons  of  England,  by  a  Merchant.  247 
pp.  London :  Bentley,  1869.  (A  personal  narrative  by  an 
ex-convict,  of  the  present  conditions  and  evils  of  the  English  oanvid 
prisons,  especially  as  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  congregate  system, 
therein  still  maintained.) 

34.  Psychologic  Naturelle,  par  Dr.  Prosper  Despine  (of  Mar- 
seilles). Paris:  F.  Savy,  1868.  3  vols.  (This  comprehensive 
work  of  almost  2,000  pages,  contains  a  mass  of  most  interesting 
observations  on  criminals  and  insane  persons.  It  treats  of  the 
general  questions  of  criminal  lunacy,  moral  responsibility,  intem- 
perance, dishonesty,  prostitution,  infanticide,  murder,  suicide, 
prison  discipline,  etc.,  and  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  afiecting  these  departments  of  human  evil.) 

35.  The  Sixth  Work,  by  Mrs.  Meredith.  180  pp.  London  r 
Jackson,  Wolford  &  Hodder,  1866.  (On  the  duties  of  cJirisiians 
in  regard  to  prison  visitation  and  discipline.) 

36.  Addresses  and  Charges  on  Crime,  by  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill,  S.  C,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham. 

37.  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Convicts  In  Ireland,  by 
Four  Visiting  Justices  of  the  Wakefield  Prison,  Yorkshire.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin  &  Co.,  1862.  (Shows  that  the  merits  of  the  so-called 
Irish  System  have  been  exaggerated.) 

38.  Irish  Convict  Reform,  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Gibson,  Chaplain  at 
the  Irish  Convict  Prison  of  Spike,  Ireland.  Dublin,  1863: 
McGlasban  &  Gill.  (Shows  conclusively  that  the  great  reduction 
of  convicts  popularly  attributed  to  the  Irish  sj'stem,  has  been 
'^tirely  occasioned  by  the  special  facilities  for  the  emigration  of 
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discliarged  convicts  in  that  country;  aUo,  tliat  there  is  nothing 
original  in  the  eystcm.* 

39.  Ghccl,  tho  Citj  of  tho  Simple,  London^  1869  ;  Chapman 
&  UalL  195  pp.  (Uescribes  tho  most  successful  treatment  of 
tlie  insane,  cv^er  experienced,  as  long  in  operation  at  Ghcel,  in 
IJclgium,  by  means  of  domestic  and  industrial  influences.) 

40.  The  Separate  Sj^tcm,  hy  llov.  J.  Ficldj  Cliaplain  of  Read- 
ins;  Gaol.     London. 

41.  Tlie  EngUsli  Prison  Act  of  1865  (imrliatnentary  paper), 
London, 

43,  Annual  reports  of  tho  Howard  Association.  London* 
(Brief  but  eotnpreliensivc  r($snm<?a  of  facts  relative  to  penal  treat* 
mcnt  and  Ici^ishvtion.) 

43.  General  Papers  and  Articles  of  Howard  Association,  as  dia- 
tribntcd  to  ncwsp;\per  editors,  and  throngli  the  post. 

44.  What  is  to  be  Done  with  our  Crimijmls?  by  the  late  Charles 
Pearson,  M.  P.  London:  Hall  ct  Ci»*,  1S57.  (Advocates  remu- 
nerative prison  labor.) 

45.  The  Industrial  and  Refnrnmtury  Treatment  of  Criminals, 
by  William  Tallack.     10  pp.      London  :  Kitto,  1S67. 

4G,  Address  of  the  Howard  Association  on  Prison  Labor,  Capi- 
tal Punishment,  Double  Licenses,  ProstitutioTi  and  Mendicity.  1*1 
l^p,     London  :  Kitto,  ISCS. 

47.  The  Problem  of  Diminishing  Prevalent  Destitution  and 
Temptations  to  Crime,  by  William  Tallack.  20  pp,  London  : 
Kitto,  1S69, 

4S,  Revelations  of  Prison  Life,  by  Captain  Chesterton,  Gov- 
ernor of  Coldbatli  Fields  Prison.  3S0.  pp.  London  :  Hnrst  & 
Dlachett,  1S57. 

40.  Pictures  from  Prison  Life,  by  Gideon  Haynes,  Governoi 
t>f  Massaclmsctts  State  Prison.  290  pp.  Boston  ;  Lee  &  Shei> 
ard,  1SG9. 

60.  Tlie  Annual  Reports  of  Massaehusetts  State  Prison,  Charles 
town,  Mass. 

51,  Annual  Reports  of  Philadelphia  (Pa,)  State  Prison. 

52.  Annual  Reports  of  New  York  Auburn  Penitentiary, 

53.  Annual  Report  of  State  Prison  of  Connecticut. 

54,  Annual  Report  of  State  Prison  of  Maine. 

•  I  miiFt  cxpreip  my  em|ihat1c  dl^'ncnt  (Vnm  this  juclimicnt  of  Mr  Tillack  Ai  leffarda  both 
Ibfiitc  bookii.  It  hnmau  le^tinumy  in  aipnblc  of  ci:tJiblUliiug:aiiy  t/iinQ^  thene  two  booki  bav 
bevn  rcfutcil  ovtr  nndi  uver  aifcilit.  K.  Q.  WtJtBS, 
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55.  Annual  Report  of  Stat©  Prison  of  Michigan. 

56.  Die  Todesstrafe  (Capital  Punisliment),  bj  late  Frofeaaar 
Mittermaier.    (In  German.)     Heidelberg. 

57.  Capital  Punishment  (based  on  Mittermaier'e  T^ork,  with 
Additions),  by  J.  M,  Moir.  266  pp.  London  ;  Smithy  Elder  & 
Co.,  1865. 

68»  La  Peine  de  llort  (a  French  wort,  based  on  Mxttennaier), 
bjr  M.  Leven.    Pari?,  1865, 

69.  La  Peine  de  Mort,  by  Jules  Simon,  186  pp.  (un  r^it,  in 
French.)    Paris,  1869. 

60.  A  general  Review  of  the  Subject  of  Capital  Punishinent, 
by  William  Tallack.     London ,  1865.    18  pp. 

61.  Analysis  and  Review  of  tho  Blue  Book  of  the  Royal  Coiri' 
mission  on  Capital  Pimishmentj  by  William  Tallack,  London, 
1866.    28  pp. 

62.  The  Practical  Results  of  the  Total  or  partial  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment,  (chiefly  statistical),  by  William  Tallack, 
London,  1866.    24  pp. 

63.  The  Dignity  and  Efficiency  of  English  Law  as  diminished 
by  the  Capital  Penalty^  by  William  Tallack,  London:  Kitto, 
1871.     16  pp. 

64.  Prison  Facts,  Ly  William  Tallack.     Loudon,  1869* 

65.  The  Law  on  ice  Trial  (illustrations  of  the  dangers  and 
failures  of  Capital  Punishment),  by  Alfred  IL  Dymond-  London, 
1865.     312  pp. 

66.  Christ  and  the  Gallowa,  by  llun.  ITarvin  II.  Bovee.  New 
York,  1869.  328  pp.  (Contains  letters  against  Capital  Pimisli- 
ment,  by  eminent  Americans  and  others,  including  Bryant,  Whit* 
tier,  Longfellow,  II.  Ward  Beechor,  T.  0.  Upham,  Dr.  Bellows, 
Hon  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Theodore  Tilton,  Horace 
Greeley,  Right  Hon.  John  Bright,  etc.) 

67.  La  Peine  de  Mort  (in  French),  by  Professor  Oliv^ecrona  of 
Sweden.    208  pp.     Paris:  A.  Durrand,  1868. 

68.  Die  Todestrafe  in  ihrer  KulturgeBchichtlichen  Entwick^ 
lung  (in  German),  by  H,  Hertzcl.  Berlin:  W.  Mooder,  1870, 
544  pp.  (This  is  a  very  valuable  and  remarkable  work.  It  con* 
tains  a  history  of  the  subject  of  capital  punishment  and  &  notiue 
of  all  the  writings  upon  it  {for  and  agadnsi)^  ftom  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day  —  with  abundant  ejctmcts  —  and  oopious 
lists  of  writers  and  books.) 
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69.  TliG  Blue  Book  of  tlie    English    Royal    Cornmission   on 

Capital  runislimcnt,  with  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  and 
tlie  evidence  pro  and  con.,  071  pp.  I^ondon  (official),  1866.  (A 
most  valuable  work,  but  now  out  of  print.) 

70.  Yacation  Thonghts  on  Capital  Punislmicnt.  By  Charle* 
Phillips.  152  pp.  London :  RidgwaVj  1857,  (A  very  readable  and 
eomprehensive  work.) 

71.  Tlie  Punishment  of  Death,  by  Charles  Spear.  240  pp. 
Boston  and  London,  1851, 

72.  The  Priscners  of  Australia,  by  C.  A.  102  pp.  London : 
Ilalchard,  1841.  (A  narrative  of  christian  laborers  among  female 
ruBvicts/) 

73.  Connection  between  Physiology  and  Philosophy,  pp.  130, 
London:  Parker,  1667,     (Criminal  lunacy,  Jkc.) 

74j  75,  76,  77.  Essays  on  Criminal  and  General  Lunacy,  by 
I'rofessur  Laycoek,  Edinbnrg;  Dr.  Daniel  Tnke,  Falmouth;  Dr. 
John  Symonds,  Bristol ;  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  London. 

78,  The  Physiology  of  the  Mind,  by  Dr  Mandesley.  London  : 
(Criminal  and  other  lunacy.) 

79*  Ma!iual  of  Psychological  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Buekiiill  and 
Dr.  Tuke.  London,  (A  very  eompreliensive  and  v^aluable  work  — 
criminal  and  other  lunacy*) 

SO.  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  edited  by  Dr.  Mandesly  and  Dr. 
Il<;)bertson.  London.  (Quarterly.)  (Many  valuable  papei*3  on 
criminal  lunacy  and  medical  jurisprudence.) 

81.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Taylor.  London:  (A  legal 
and  medical  standard.) 

82.  Adult  lielljrmatories,  by  T.  B.  Z.  Baker.    16  pp.    Gloucester. 

83.  Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society.  London.  (Many 
valuable  papers  on  crime,  criminal  statistics,  etc) 

84.  Eemunerative  Prison  Labor,  by  Sir  Jolm  Bo  wring.  44  pp. 
London :  Kent^  1865. 

85.  The  Influence  of  Profitable  Prison  Labor  upon  the  Hefor- 
mation  of  Criminals,  by  Sir  John  Bowring.    26  pp.    London,  1868. 

86.  Essay  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  by  Thomas  Beggs.  London, 
1850. 

87.  De  I'Amelioration,  de  la  Loi  Criminelle  (in  French)  by  M, 
Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  Paris:  1864.  9  vola.  (An  excellent 
and  very  comprehensive  work). 

88.  Publications  (in  French)  of  the  Belgian  Society,  for  ♦lie 
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Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,  by  M.  Thonissen,  M.  Visschers 
and  others.     Liege:  1855-1865. 

89.  Essay  on  Capital  Punishment,  by  Professor  Neate,  of 
Oxford,  London. 

90.  De  Doodstraf,  (in  Dutch)  by  Van  Bemmelen.  3  essays. 
Leyden,  and  at  Alcmen,  1865. 

91.  Pro  ed  Contra  nella  quistione  della  Pena  di  Morte,  by 
Gabba  (in  Italian),  Piza,  1866. 

92.  Giomale  per  L'Alvizione,  della  Pena  di  Morte.  (Journal 
of  Capital  Punishment)  serial  in  Italian,  by  Professor  Pietro 
EUero.    Bologna,  Italy. 

93.  M.  Charles  Lucas,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  Paris: 
many  pamphlets  on  Prisons  and  Capital  Punishments.  Pari^, 
1830-1870. 

94.  Philosophic  du  Droit  PJnal,  by  A.  Franck  (in  French). 
Paris,  1864. 

95.  Die  Strafrechts  Zeitung  (a  German  periodical  on  criminal 
treatment,  published  at  Berlin,  and  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Franz  Von 
Holtzendorff,  professor  of  law  in  university  of  Berlin). 

96.  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law  of  the  United  States,  by  Wharton. 
Philadelphia,  1857. 

97.  Essay  on  Capital  Punishment,  by  W.  M.  Best  (in  favor  of 
capital  punishment).     London,  1856. 

98.  Essay  on  Capital  Punishment,  by  LordHobart.  London, 
1861. 

99.  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law,  by  Davis.     Philadelphia,  1838. 

100.  Criminal  Law,  by  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen.  London :  Butter- 
worth  (about  1865). 

101.  Statistique  Compar^e  de  la  Criminality,  by  M.  Ducpe- 
tiaux.  Inspector  of  Belgian  Prisons.     Brussels,  1835. 

102.  The  Punishment  of  Death,  2  vols,  (extracted  from  Morning 
Herald.)    London,  1837. 

103.  History  and  Results  of  Capital  Punishment,  by  Humphrey 
Woolrych,  Sergeant-at-law.     London,  1832. 

104.  Essays  (various)  on  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,  bv 
De  Sellon,  of  Geneva.     Geneva,  1830. 

105.  Du  Systeme  P^nal,  from  M.  Charles  Lucas.    Paris,  1827. 

106.  Du  Systeme  P6nitentiare  en  Europe  et  aux  Etats  Unis.  2 
vols.     Paris,  1830. 
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107.  Report  on  Penal  Law,  by  Hon.  Edward  Livingston.  New 
Orleans,  1824. 

108.  Penal  Jiirisprudenf^,  by  William  Roscoe  (of  Liverpool). 
London,  1819. 

109.  De  la  Peine  de  Mort,  by  Guizot  (aflerwardB  prime  minister 
of  France).     Paris,  1829. 

110.  Essay  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legielation  ;  Essay  on  Riiwarda 
and  Punishments,  by  Jeremy  Bcntham.  London ;  several  editions, 
various  dates. 

111.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Public  Punisbments,  by  Ben- 
jamin Rush.     Philadelphia,  1787. 

112.  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments.  (Many  editions,  in 
English,  German,  etc.  A  standard  work.)  Original  work  in 
Italian,  viz. :  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Petie^  by  Beccaria.  Monaco, 
1764. 

113.  The  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,  by  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Glasgow  and  London.  (A  stcindardoii  the  beat  modes  of  pi'e vent- 
ing poverty  and  crime*) 

114.  On  the  Principles  of  Charitable  loetitutions.  372  pp, 
London  :  Longmans,  1836.     (Good  and  comprehensive.) 

115.  The  Visitor  of  the  Poor,  by  Baron  do  Gerondo  and  Rev, 
Dr.  Tuckernian  {of  Boston),  190  pp.  London :  Simpkin,  1833, 
(An  excellent  and  practical  work.) 

llfl.  On  the  Poor  and  Christian  Almsgiving,  by  S,  R.  Bosanquet, 
London  :  James  Burns,  1S41.     416  pp. 

117*  Essays  to  do  Good,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  of  Massachusetts. 
Many  editions. 

118.  Philanthropic  Repertory  (plans  for  improving  condition  of 
poor),  by  John  Hnlh     6th  edition.     London  :  Snow,  1841. 

119.  Report  of  English  Houses  of  Convocation  on  Intemper- 
ance,    London  :  Longman,  1869,     238  pp, 

120.  Loving  Kindness  (christian  snceees  in  reclaiming  fallen 
women),     London;  Nisbet,  1861.     242  pp. 

S,  IJsl  of  Works  fujitished  hy  Gen,  Amos  Pilsbcry,  Superintend- 
eid  of  the  Alhany  Penitent  tar  t/^  Albany,  N,  Y.: 
Abbott  (A.  O.)    Prison  Life  in  the  South.     12mo*    New  York, 
1865. 

Adshead  (Joseph).  Prisons  and  Prisoners.  1  vol.,  Svo,  Lon- 
don, 1845* 
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Beaumont  (G.  de).  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  application  in  France.  Translated  from  the  French  bj 
F.  Lieber.    Philadelphia,  1833. 

Bentham  (Jeremy).  Considerations  on  Prisons,  with  Plans  for 
their  better  Eegulation.    1812. 

Buxton  (Sir  Thos.  Fowell).  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
are  Produced  or  Prevented  by  our  Present  System  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline; with  J.  J.  Gurney's  Notes  on  a  Visit  made  to  some  of  the 
Prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.     London,  1818. 

Caret  (Matthew).  Thoughts  on  Penitentiaries  and  Prison  Dis- 
cipline.    1831. 

Cabpentee  (Mary).    Our  Convicts.    2  vols.,  8vo.  London,  1864. 

Chesteeton  (George  L).  Eevelations  of  Prison  Life,  with  an 
inquiry  into  Prison  Discipline  and  Secondary  Punishments.  2  vols. 
London,  1856. 

CoBNE  (A).    Prisons  et  Detenus.     1  vol.,  12mo.    Paris,  1869. 

Craven  (John  J).  Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1866. 

Dix  (Miss  D.  L.)  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline. 
Boston,  1845. 

DucpiStiaux  (Ed.)  Des  Progr^s  et  de  I'Etat  Actuel  de  la 
Rdforme  Penitentiaire  et  des  Institutions  Preventives  aux  Eta»- 
Unis,  en  France,  en  Suisse,  en  Angliterre  et  en  Belgique.  3  vols. 
18mo.  with  plates.    Paris  and  Brussels,  1867. 

Dyer  (Rev.  David).      History  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary. 

1  vol.  8vo.    Albany,  1867. 

Field  (Rev.  J.)  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  Advantages  of  the 
Separate  System  of  Imprisonment ;  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Discipline  now  pursued  in  the  new  County  Gaol  at  Reading. 

2  vols.  8vo.    London,  1848. 

Friend  (The  Prisoner's).  A  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to 
Criminal  Reform,  etc.    Boston,  1851. 

FouLKE  (W.  P.)  Remarks  on  the  Penal  System  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, particularly  with  reference  to  County  Prisons.  Philadelphia, 
1855. 

On  Cellular  Separation.    Philadelphia,  1861. 

Geay  (F.  C.)    Prison  Discipline  in  America.    Boston,  1847. 

Greenhow  (Mrs.)  My  Imprisonment.  1  vol.  8vo.  London 
1868.      * 
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Hill  (Frederic)*  Crinie;  It«  Amount,  Causes  and  Remedies, 
London,  1855. 

HoLTZEM>oRFP,     Tbo  Irish  Convict  Sjstem.    Londuii,  1800. 

IIoLFORD  (George).  Aucoimt  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at 
Millbank.     London,  1828. 

Howard  (John).  State  of  the  Prisong  in  England  aud  Walea. 
Fourth  edition.     London,  1789-1792.     3  vols, 

HuBBELL  (G.  B),  State  l^rison  Diseipliue,  Kemarka  in  New 
York  Assembly,  1859.     Albany,  1859. 

Jameson  (Mrs).  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Communion  of  Labor. 
Containing  articles  on  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries^  etc.  London, 
1859. 

Lafabge  (Mdme),    Heursde  Prison.   1  vol.,  18mo.    Paris,  1868. 

Letters  on  the  comparative  Merits  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Systems  of  Penitentiary  discipline.  By  a  Massacu- 
setts  man.     l^'ol,,  8vo.     Boston,  1830. 

LiEBEB  (Fnfccis).  A  popular  Essay  on  subjects  of  Penal  Law, 
and  on  Uninterrupted  Solitary  Confinement  at  Labor,  as  Contra- 
dirstinguisbed  to  a  Solitary  Confinement  at  Niglit,  and  Joint  Labor 
by  Day  ;  in  a  letter  to  John  Bacon,     Philadelphia,  1838. 

Livingston  (Edward).  Letter  to  Robert  Vaux  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  Prison  Discipline.     Philadelphia,  1828. 

LoisELEM  (Jules).  Les  Crimea  et  lea  peines  dans  Tantiquit^  et 
dans  les  tempa  moderues.    1  vol.,  18ino,     Paris,  1868, 

LucKEY  (Kev.  John),    Prison  Sketches.    By  a  Chaplain.    Edited^ 
by  D.  P.  Kidder.     New  York,  1849.  f 

Mecuanics'  State  Conveniion,  Proceedings  of  the,  at  Utica, 
1SS4,  on  the  effect  produced  on  the  Trades  by  the  System  of  Stat© 
Prison  Discipline, 

McI^EiL  (D,  B.)  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  relating  to 
State  Prisons  and  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Insane  Con victSj^ 
passed  sinco  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1846.     Compile-^H 
from  and  compared  with  the  original  laws  on  file  in  the  office  of 
tlic  Secretary  of  State.     Albany,  1864. 

Paokaed  (F*  A.)  Inquiry  into  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Convicts,  one  from  the  other^  to  produce  Disease  and 
Derangement,    By  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.    Philadelphia,  1849. 

—  Memoir  of  a  late  visit  to  Anbnrn  Penitentiary.     Philadel-^ 
phia,  184L  f 

Yindication  of  tlie  Separate  System  of  Prison  Discipline 
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from  the  miBrepresentation  of  the  North  American  Review,  July, 
1839.    Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania.  History  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of.  Phila- 
delphia, 1853. 

Pellico  (Silvio).  Le  Mie  Prigioni. 

Phelps  (Richard  H.).  A  History  of  Newgate  of  Connecticut,  at 
Simsbury,  now  East  Granby;  its  Insurrections  and  Massacres. 
Also  some  account  of  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  1  vol. 
Albany,  1860. 

Powers  (Gtershom).  Letter  to  Edward  Livingston  in  relation  to 
Auburn  State  Prison,  1829. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison.     Auburn,  1826. 

Prison  Characters,  Drawn  from  Life,  with  Suggestions  for  Prison 
Government,  by  a  Prison  Matron.     2  vols.     London,  1866. 

Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  1826-1854.  3  vols., 
8vo.     Boston,  1855.  ^ 

Sampson  (M.  B.)  Rationale  of  Crime,  and  m  Appropriate 
Treatment ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Criminal  Jurispnidence,  considered 
in  relation  to  Central  Organization,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by 
E.  W.  Famham,  Matron  of  Mount  Pleasant  State  Prison.  New 
York,  1846. 

Scenes  and  Stories  by  a  Clergyman  in  Debt,  written  during  his 
confinement  in  the  Debtor's  Prison.     3  vols.  8vo.    London,  1835. 

Smfth  (G.  W.)  a  Defence  of  the  System  of  Solitary  Confine- 
ment of  Prisoners  in  Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia,  1838. 

SoLDAN  (Mariano  Felipe  Paz).  Examen  de  las  Penitenciarias  de 
los  Estados  Unidos.     1  vol.     New  York,  185S(. 

Tellkampf  (J.  L.)  Essays  on  Law  Reform,  Penitentiaries,  etc., 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     London,  1859. 

Whately  (Richard).  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments ;  to 
which  are  appended  two  articles  on  Transportation  to  New  South 
"Wales  and  on  Secondary  Punishments ;  and  some  Observations  on 
Colonization.     1  vol.     London,  1832. 

4.  Zist  of  Works  furnished  hy  Francis  Libber,  LL.D.,  Professor 
in  CoLumbia  CcUege  Law  School. 

1.  On  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
Application  in  France,  with  an  Appendix  on  Penal  Colonies  ;  and, 
also,  historical  notes,  by  G.  de  Beaumont  and  A.  de  Tocqneville ; 
translated  from  the  French;  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Addi- 
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tiong,  by  Francis  Liebcr.  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard,  1833. 

2,  Remarks  on  the  Relation  between  Education  and  Crime,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.D.,  President  of  the 

Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  ihe  Miseries  of  Public  Pris- 
ons, by  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,  member  of  the  society;  to  which  are 
added  Bome  Observations  by  M.  H,  Julius,  M.D.,  of  Ilambnrg^ 
corresponding  member  of  the  society.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Society.     Philadelphia,  18"35. 

3.  A  Popular  Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law  and  on  Oninter- 
mpted  Solitary  Coniinement  at  Labor,  as  contradistinguished  to 
Solitary  Confioeraent  at  Ni^ht,  and  Joint  Labor  by  Day,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Brown,  Esq,,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  by  Francis  Lieber,  cor- 
respondin^ii:  member  of  the  society,  etc.  with  the  motto ^ —  mild  law^ 
fimi  Judi^es^  calm  punishmeiiU,  Philadelphia,  Published  bj 
oi*der  of  the  Society,  1838. 

4,  In  German :  Fragments  on  Subjects  of  Penology,  especially 
on  Separate  or  Solitary  Coniinement,  by  Francis  Lielicr,  Professor 
in  the  United  States.  Hamburg,  1845.  Agency  of  the  Raulie 
Haiisfi. 

5,  In  German :  On  Executions  in  the  Open  Field,  and  on  Ex- 
tramural and  Intramural  Executions,  by  Francis  Lieber,  Pub- 
lished by  Mittermaier,  in  Kistische  Zeisschreft  dcr  Rechtswinerft- 
clieft,  etc.     Vol.  XVII,  No.  1. 

6.  In  German  :  On  the  Independence  of  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  or  the  Liberty  of  Law  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  a  letter  from  America,  by  Francis  Lieber.     Heidelberg,  1848. 

7.  On  the  Abuse  of  the  Pardoning  Power.  Published  as  a 
document  by  the  New  York  Legislature. 

8.  Remarks  on  Mrs.  Fry's  Vie\i^  of  Solitary  Confinement.  Pub- 
lished ill  England. 

9,  A  Letter  on  the  Penitentiary  System,  Published  by  the 
Legislature  of  South  Cai^olina,  1840, 

6.  LiM  of  Works  furrnahed  hy  Rev,  Thomas  K,  Fkssekdek,  SeoTB- 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  ihe  Girls'  Industrial  Heform 
School  of  Connecticut : 
Two  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delinquents.     Smith,  Elder  <fej 

Co, ;  London^  1853.    1  voh,  8vo. 
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Social  Evils:  Their  Cause  and  Cure,  by  Alex.  Tliompson. 
Nisbet  &  Co. :  London,  1852.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Leifde's  Six  Months  among  the  Charities  of  Europe. 

Praying  and  Working,  by  Stevenson.  R.  Carter  &  Brothers : 
New  York.     1  vol.,  12mo. 


6.  List  of  Works  furnished  hy  Dr.  Wines,  not  contahied  in,  the 
Library  of  New  York  Prison  Association: 

Report  on  the  Prisons  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  Industries  and  Financial  Administration,  made  under 
authority  of  the  State  of  Maine,  by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine. 

Thoughts  on  Penitentiaries  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  Matthew 
Carey.     Philadelphia,  1831.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

World  in  a  Pocket-book,  by  W.  H.  Cramp.  Pages  197  et  seq.^ 
contain  an  article  on  prison  statistics,  which  shows  in  what  prisons 
of  the  United  States  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  have  exceeded, 
and  in  what  fallen  short,  of  the  expenses. 

Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  Dorothea  L. 
Dix.     Boston,  1845.     1  vol. 

Encyclopedia  Americana:  Article  on  Prison  Discipline,  by  Dr. 
Lieber. 

New  American  Encyclopedia :  Article  on  Prison  Discipline,  by 
Dr.  Brockett. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Gaylord  B.  Hubbell,  in  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  1859. 

Letters  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania Systems  of  Prison  Discipline.  Rj  a  Massachusetts  man. 
Boston,  1836.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline,  prepared 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  Edward  Livingston.  Philadelphia, 
1827.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Letter  to  Robert  Vaux,  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Prison 
Discipline,  by  Edward  Livingston.  Philadelphia,  1828.  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  System  of  Penal  Law  for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  containing 
(among  others)  a  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  and  a  Code  of 
Reform  and  Prison  Discipline. 

Abolishment  of  the  Lash  in  Penitentiaries :  a  Report  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  1846. 

Rationale  of  Crime,  and  its  appropriate  treatment:  a  Treatise  od 
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Criminal  Jurisprudence,  considered  in  relation  to  Centrni  Organi- 
zation, by  M.  B.  Sunipsuu.     New  York,  1846.     1  voK,  12tno. 

A  Defence  of  the  System  of  Solitary  Continement  of  Prisoners 
in  Pennsylvaniftj  by  G*  W.  Soiitli*     Pliiladelpiiiftj  1833. 

Articles  on  Prison  Discipline  in  tlie  North  Auieriean  Review, 
by  Edward  Everett,  voL  37,  p.  117;  by  G.  S.  llillard,  voL  47, 
p.  452;  by  Francis  WayUndj  D*D.,  vol.  49,  p,  1 ;  by  F.  Bowen, 
vol.  06,  p.  145. 

There  are  several  by  F.  B.  Sanbora,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
references. 

Articles  on  Prison  Discipline  in  the  Christian  Examiner:  By 
L.  Tappan,  vol.  3,  p.  203;  by  S.  A.  Eliot»  vol.  10,  p.  15;  by  F. 
W.  Greenwood,  voL  10,  p.  251 ;  by  R  C.  Watertown,  vol  20,  p. 
54;  by  Francis  Parknian,  D.D.,  vol.  27,  p.  381;  l)y  Cliarlea 
Suinner,  vol.  40,  p.  122;  by  J.  11.  Momson,  vol  44,  p.  273. 

Articles  on  Prison  Discipline  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Keview.     Volume  14,  p.  28,  and  voh  18,  p.  451. 

Article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  vol  21,  p.  331. 

7.  LiM  of  Works  furnished  %  Hkkky  Cordikk,  Sup&riniendent 

of  the  Alleglheny  County  Workhouse^  Pennsylvania^  in  German 

and  French: 

a.  German, 

TuGacnwEET:  (Yoh.  Bapt.)  Din  Schanfungen  der  Funiheit- 
Btrafe.     Wien  Manz,  1805. 

FuESSLiN  (J.)  Die  Grundbedungeu  jeder  Gefungniss  reform 
im  Siune  der  Eingelhaft.     Erlangen  Euke,  18C5. 

John  (Dr.  Rich  Ed.)  Ueber  Strafanstalten,  Berlin  :  Liideritz, 
1865. 

Haubner  (Otto,)  Yergleiebende  Statist ick  von  Europa,  Lem- 
berg:  Milikowsky,  1805, 

Stewolein  (M*)  Saniburg  derdeutschen  Strafgosczbiicher.  13 
Hefte.     Mnnchen,  1858. 

KuuNE  (I.  Ch,)  Pericht  uber  die  Verwallung  du  Strafanstall, 
St.  Jacob  :  St.  Gallen,  Kiilin,  1803. 

Mess  (Dr.)  Die  otfeuslichi  Meinung  gegeniiber  den  Gefang- 
nissen.     Miinclien,  1865. 

Bkhrend  (Dr.  F.  I.)  Gesbiclite  der  Gefangnissuform  (Ver, 
Staaten,  Grossbritanun,  Irland)  Berlin,  1859. 

TuusDORF  (C,  IL)  Eeitrage  yur  eJiaraetcristik  des  Strafanstalts 
Armen-und  Erzieliungswcscny..     Dessau:  Panitrseh,  1803* 
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HiNDBERG  (E.  G.  A.)  Die  Bernfsthategkeil  dee  Gefangiss-Geist- 
lichen.     Leipsiz :  Albert  Fritsch,  1866. 

Heiiie  (W.)  Die  Besserung  als  Strafzoeck  und  das  Aufsicht- 
spersonal  der  StrafanBtalten.    Leipzig :  Barth,  1866. 

Obelli  (Dr.  A.  v.)  Ueber  Errichtung  von  Fwangserbeita- 
Anstalten.     Zurich  :  Herzog,  1865. 

TuGSCHEVESH  (Joh.  Bapt.)  Der  Vollzug  du  FrieclieitestTafe* 
Wien  :  Waldheim,  1867. 

Aandll  (Carl  Wilhelm).  System  du  Gefaiignisskunde.  Gottin- 
gen :  Vanderhock  &  Ruprecht,  1866. 

Michel  (C.  S.)  Handbneh  des  Gefaiiquiss  und  Strafvollstreck- 
ungswesens  bei  den  Gerichten  in  Preussen,  etc  Berlin  :  Grieben, 
1867. 

Dbobish  (Moriz  Wilhelm).  Die  moralishe  Statistick  und  die  men- 
schliche  Willensfreihut.    Leipzig:  Voss,  1867. 

Chbisteansen  (D.  C.)  Ueber  Qualitat  und  Luantitat  der  Strafe, 
mit  besonderer  Boziehung  auf  die  Todesstrafe.  Kiel :  Schroeder, 
1865. 

D'MuiGE  (Eugen).  Besserungauf  dem  Wege  der  Tudividualisi- 
rung.     Leipzig:  Barth,  1865. 

Das  Work  der  Liebe  an  entlassenen  Strafgefangnen.  (Gekronte 
Preisschrift.     Coin :  C.  Romke  &  Cie.) 

RiCHABD  (Dr.  E.)  Desinfection  und  desinficerende  Mittel. 
Erlangen :  Enkle,  1867. 

b.  French. 

Des  systemes  p^nitentiaires  aux  Etats-IJnis,  par  De  Beaumont  et 
de  Tocqueville.     Paris,  1833. 

Eapport  d  M.  le  Comte  de  Man  tali  vet  sur  les  p^nitentiaires  des 
Etats-Unis,  par  De  Metz  etBlouet.    Paris,  1837. 

Italian  Boohs. 

Frederico  (Belazzi.)  Pri^oni  e  Prigionieri  nel  B^no  d'ltalia. 
Firenze  :  Tipogcafia  Militare,  1866. 

Statistica  delle  Case  dipena  del  Regno  d'ltalia,  per  gli  anni 
1862,  1863,  1864.    Torino :  Favale  &  Cie. 


8.  LUi  of  Wm^ks  furnished  by  Baron  Fkanz  Von  Holtzkndoeff, 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  lioi/al  University^  Berlin^  Prttssia^  in  the 
German  Language.  ■ 

t'5lU  11  gc :  „S?ci!cTMngi  auf  tcm  SPe^r  tcr  Sntbitudiprung."  fcipjig,  1865* 
S  a  u  c  r :  „llctci:  ten  @ctrcrt§tctneb  in  ®ttafaiiPa!ten."  j 

a  c  ^  r  c  n  b :  „ (5^cfdHcl?te  tcr  0cf cingni^Tcform/'     Scrliit,  1850.  ■ 

U.  I^w^n:  „jDic  ^cfan^nifjfr<ific  in  i^rem  3nfjJTinicu^an9c  mit  fccr  3eitcnt* 

tDixfcfimf^  ktradjtct."     ^iik(f,  18€»2. 
Grtert:  „SIatta  \\xx  ®cf^ugii;fihinfce/'     CSrf*.  In  ffiaii  in  ^eibctkr):;* 

.^'craii^gegcl^f It  t?pu  tern  ?liit^f%i§  tefl  Scrdiid  bcr  tcutfc^cn  Strafi 

anflaltcn.     &cibe(tcrjt,  lft64  —  1870. 
5  icii  cniati  n  :  ,,.^jiitfwd)  fur  @efanvicu.2luffc^cr   uiib  ©cfaiiQen^auffc^err 

^SV^tranten/'     ininc^Mni,  lBfi4.  J 

^  ft  e 6  It  n :  „Ueki  fcic  Sin^ctnljaf t, ^'     1 855.  " 

i^ile§tin:  ,,iDic  t^mntokbini^un^en  jetcr  (9efaiij]niBt'cf*>tm   im  Sitttie  bet 

(Jiniictn^aft/'     Sifeip3|iti,  1865.  4 

0  ag  cl  c ;  ^,2tfa^Tun^cii  in  ^cmcinfamcr  uub  einjamcr  ^aft."  " 

?^artcll:  „©i?ftcni  bcr  ©cfanijni&finibe/'     9?dn"t  cinem  tiir^cn   Wn^angc: 

„2?on  tcr  ^I'erroallung  bcfi  ^rctigramtcS  mx  OifangniB."     @5t* 

tmgen,  18GG. 
$iab6crg:  „'I)ic  ^^crnf^ll^aii^fcit  bet  (^cfangnijjgciflUct^eit.*'  ?cipjijj  1866* 
tj.  ^^ot(}cnbor  f  f     „T^afl  iri(i:^e  ®cfajignigiti|letii,  iii'i&kipntcrc  bit  ^m* 

fdjcnanftaUcn.^'     ?ei)?5i>s,  1859. 
i\  .^  0 1 U  t  n  b  D  r  f  f :  „  5)rc  Svabevfi^af t  beS  ^^Wau^cn  .g^aufc^'^  ciit  protcfliu 

tifc^cr  Dtbcn.  **     5Bciliii,  1 86 1 , 
f ,  ,5  'J  1 1  ^  11  ^  0  r  f  f :  ,,l^ic  Siir^juiig^fa^iafcit  bet  Sreifeeitflflrafen  unb  bic  be^ 

bin^te  5rcitaf(nn0  bcr  Straflinjjc  in  ftrcm  Ser^aCtni§  jiim  Straf 

niage  unb  jit  ben  Strafinjectcn."     ?ei\>5tg,  1801 . 
t?.  ©  0 1  U  e  n  b  0 1  f  f :  ^^Itlijemcine  bcutic^e  Strafredjt^ttung,'*  1861 — 1870. 
t,  ,^  u  1 1  €  n  b  0  r  f  f ;  ffritiff^e  llitterfuc^unijeii  iikr  bic  Q5rnnbfa(je  unb  iSr* 

^ebniffc  bcfi  itift^cn  StTaftDdiiis^cd/'    SScrlin,  1865. 
3  J  0  e  m  a  n  n :  ^Sa^rbiJt^cr  ber  ®ef anoiniof iinbc, " 
3  0  ^n  :  „Uckr  ©trafanftattcn."     Wax  l30|)u[circr  ^^orhrij^.    Sctlut,  1865, 
3  u  I  ind  :  „9^cTte|irHj:^cn  ilkr  ©efSngniRtunbe,  eber  iikir  bic  Serkffcrting  bet 

©efan^niffc  unb  fititit^e  ^cffcrmig  bcr  ©cfangencn,  eiitlaffencii 

(Straflingcn  u.  f.  tr.   ge^jtten  m  grueling   1827   ju  Scrtin," 

Serltn,  1828. 
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ffrell:  ,,?5ba8ogifc^c  Sriefc  fflr  aufjtt^WBcamtc  an  ©trafanflaltcn.*    ^toU 

dan,  1863. 
ft  r  0 1^  ne :  „S)ie  Drganifatton  bed  ©efSngnigwefend  mtt  befonberer  Sejte^ung 

auf  ble  fCeineren  ©efSngniffe  filr  bte  Unterjia^ungd^  unb  furjjetttt 

gen  ©trafgefangcijen." 
9Rtcl^e(:  „$anbbu(^  bed  ©efangntg*  unb  @traf*Sonflrednns«<9Befend  (ei 

ben  ©ertc^ten  in  t^reugen  fiir  9it(^ter,  @ubalternbeamte  nnb  ®e« 

fangnig'Siifpeltoren."    Serlin  1860. 
2R  i  1 1  e  r  ni  a  i  e  r  :  „5)ic  ©efangnigt^erbefferunfl,  in'dbefonbere  bie  Sebeutung 

nnb  IDurc^ful^rung  ber  Stnielnl^aft  tm  3"f^>nt^^^"^^"S  ^^^  ^^^ 

9e{ferungd))rtn3t)>  \\a6f  ben  Srfa^rungen  ber  berfc^iebenen  ®traf« 

cnjjalten.**    Srlangen,  1858. 
aWittermaier:  „5)cr  gegenwartige  3"f*^n^  ^^  ©efSngnigfraae,  mit  Slucf « 

ftc^t  auf  tie  ncueflen  ^etfhtngen  ter  ©efe^gebung  unb  (Srfa^rungen 

fiber  ©efdngntgetnric^tung,  mit  befonbcrcr  Sejte^nng  auf  (Sinjetn* 

^aft."     (Srlangen,  1860. 
Drtloff:  ^Uebcr  Scfc^aftigurtfl  ber  ©cfanflniB'StrafKnge.**    dena,  1862. 
9t  8  b  e r  :  „3)er  ©trafbonjug  im  ®cifl  bed  9te(^W."  Jeipjig  u.  ^eibelberg  1863. 
8?  0  m  m  c  I :  ,,?5ortrag.  gel^.  am  3.  Sept.  1863,   „iiber  bie  Sfolirfc^ft  unb  i^re 

gefe^Itc^e  9{ege(ung."    Son  ber  St^etntfd^  3BeflpI^5Iif(^en  ®ef!lng« 

niggefeflfcboft  in  Drucf  gegeben. 
©  c^  a  tf :  „$anbbuc^  fftr  ©efangen.auffel^er."    ©eriin,  1863. 
S^  e  11 1  a  m  p  f :  „Ueber  bie  SefferungdgefdngnijTe  in  9}orbamerifa  unb  in  Sng« 

lanb.''    »erlin  1844. 
SBal^Iberg:  „S)ie  (S^jrenf olgen  ber fhafgeric^tlit^en  Serurtl^eitung."     ©n 

Seitrog  jur  {Reform  bed  ©trafenfpfiemd.    SBien,  1864. 
333  a^ I  b  c r  g :  ^SDad  ^rinjip  ber  3nbi>?ibualijlrttng  in  ber  ©trafret^tdpUcjc." 

SBien,  1869. 
Bugfc^toerbt:   ^Ueber  bie  Sermenbnng  religiSfer  Sorporationen   in  ben 

©trafanflalten."    SBien,  1866. 
3ugf^toerbt:  „!Der  SJoHjug  ber  5rei]^eita|kafe.*    SBien,  1867. 
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XLTL  Special  Confkeences  of  Pkison  Cmaplainb. 

N.  B.  —  Several  special  meetings  wero  held  during  the  sessions 
of  the  congress,  bj  wardens  and  superintendents  of  prisons  and 
reformaturies;  also,  by  cliaplains  of  the  same*  The  publishing 
committee  were  promised  a  report  of  the  wardens'  conferences, 
but  It  never  came  to  hand.  The  Rev,  J.  K.  Mason,  of  Maine, 
sent  a  brief  report  of  the  chaplains'  meetings,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  chaplains  held  two  meetings  for  consultation  and  the  com- 
paring of  notes.  Those  meetings  were  verv  pleasant,  and  I  think 
useful  in  the  way  of  suggediteneas.  The  great  concern  with  them 
all  seemed  to  be,  aa  to  the  means  and  manner  by  which  they  could 
do  convicts  the  most  good.  Some  had  encountered  difficulties; 
obstructions  were  put  in  their  way  which  they  had  no  power  to 
remove.  Most  received  very  little  sympatliy  at  t!ie  first  in  the 
prayer  meeting  effort*  But  a  little  trial  had  changed  the  current 
in  several  instance.^,  and  in  some  the  effort  had  become  a  mo>t 
striking  success.  The  Divine  spirit  had  come  and  wrought,  cou* 
verting  some,  and  making  his  influence  fult  throughout  tlic  prisun. 

They  were  quite  unanimous,  I  think,  that  the  **Law  of  Love" 
is  the  law  by  which  to  secure  good  discipline,  though  even  love  must 
be  severe  someiiines.  They  believed  in  the  possibility  and  fea- 
sibility of  reforming  and  saving,  now  and  forever,  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  convicts.  They  were  in  sympathy  with  moat  of  the  princi* 
plea  contained  in  the  '*  platform,"  and  believe  that  such  a  system 
as  those  principles  would  legitimately  inaugurate  would  be  emi« 
nently  beneticial  to  all  the  intere:^t8  involved. 
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XLVIL  Eepobt  of  Special  Committee   on   Db.  Ouet'b  Paper 
ON  Prison  Statistics. 

St.  Louis,  Dec.  20M,  1870. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  Dr.  Ourt's 
paper  on  statistics,  with  instructions  to  report  to  you,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  report  as  follows :  The  work  was 
done  so  well  by  Dr.  Ourt  that  the  committee  find  their  task  a  very 
light  and  agreeable  one.  They  submit  the  inclosed  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Onrt's  tables. 

Respectfully, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  ALEXANDER, 

Chairman, 

Name,  WilUam  Rogers ;  Age,  28 ;  NfUionalUy  of  Prisoner,  England ;  ifo^iMi- 
alUy  of  Parents,  (Father  Scotch) ;  DaU  of  Admission,  January  2d,  1872. 

To  ascertain  tlie  Constitutional  Tendencies  and  Propensities. 

'Insanity  —  Grandmother  in  Asylum  6  months. 
Epilepsy  —  Mother  had  epi]Q])sy  at  14  years  of  age. 
Intemperanco  —  Grandparents  and  Parents  all  intemperate. 
Elducation  —  Grandparents  Ignorant ;  Mother  read ;  f'ather  read 

and  write. 
Pecuniary  Condition  —  Grandparents  laborers ;  Parents  very  poor 
Paupers  or  not  —  Not. 
Criminals  or  not  —  Grandfather  larceny ;  Father  drunkenness. 


Questions  as  to 
Parents  and 
Grandparents. 


To  ascertain  the  social  influences  tJiat  may  hate  shaped  the  character. 


Questions  rela- 
ting to  the 
Prisoner. 


Physical. 


Mental. 


Moral. 


'WhetluT  reared  in  the  family  or  not  —  Yes. 
*'  *'     school  or  not  —  No. 

**  "  "     ci ty  or  country— country  ^11  U;dty  them. 

**  "     practice  of  religious  observanerfi — No. 

The  a8fK)ciations  of  childhood  —  At  home  bad  ;  street  ^ 
The  subsequent  associations  —  Of  the  lowest  kind. 

Estimate  of  the  Present  Condition. 

riiow  —  Somewhat  diseased  (syphilis). 

<  Medium  —  Some  recuperative  energy. 
[  Good  —  Natural  constitution. 

f  Inert  —  Inert. 

<  Inactive  — 
[  Active  — 

r  Vitiated  — Vitiated. 
-{  Debased  — 
I  Abnormal  — 


r 


XLVXIL  Sfeoial  Ekpobtb  by  Wakdens  of  Pbisons  akd  Soper- 

INTENDENTS    OF    EeFORMATOKIEB    ON    TflElS    RiCSPECTIVB     biSTTrU- 
TIONS  ; 

In  pursuance  of  u  duty  hikl  upuii  tlieiii  by  tlie  congress,  tlie 
jiubliisliing  committee  sent  out  to  all  tbe  heads  of  prisons  and 
refonnatories  in  the  United  States  the  following  eircular  letter: 

New  York,  October  28, 1870. 

Dear  Sir, —  The  national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reform- 
atory discipline,  recently  lield  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolntion,  to  wit. ; 

Hemlved,  Tliat  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  Uniteil  States  be  invited  to 
furnish  reports  concerning  tlie  methods  of  administration  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  internal  managem6nt  and  general  resul';8  of  their 
respective  institutions,  to  be  sent  to  the  committee  on  publication^ 
on  or  before  December  1,  ISTO,  oral  ths  earlieid  praciieahle moment 
thereafter;  and  further,  that  the  comnnttec  indicate  the  leading 
points  in  regard  to  which  information  is  desired. 

Agreeably  to  the  ibregoing  instructions  of  the  congress^  the 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  and  edit  the  publication  of 
the  transactions  of  the  aaid  congress,  address,  at  the  earliest 
momentj  the  present  circular  letter  to  the  officers  designated  in  the 
resolution  above  cited;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  beg  leave  to  indicate 
tlie  following  points  as  those  on  which  information  would  be  most 
desirable : 

1,  Populailim  of  the  Institution. — a.  How  many  were  received 
and  how  many  discharged  within  the  lust  fiscal  year?  b.  'ftHiat 
was  the  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year,  distinguishing 
between  the  sexes  in  each  case?  c.  What,  in  your  judgment,  con- 
stitute the  chief  causes  of  crime? 

2,  GavernnumL — a.  Number  of  officers?  b.  IIovv  appointed? 
c.  Whether  appointments  are  in  any  way  controlled  or  influenced 
by  politics?  d.  If  yes,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  such 
control  or  influence  ? 

3,  Discipline,  —  a.  The  most  important  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  inmates  ?    b.  Are  the  inmates  encouraged  by  any  sys- 

bO 
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institution  ?  c.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  chief  hindrances 
to  reformation  in  your  institution,  as  at  present  constituted  ?  d. 
What  modifications,  if  any,  do  you  conceive  requisite  in  your 
present  system,  to  give  it  the  highest  attainable  efficiency  as  an 
agency  and  instrument  of  reformation  ? 

To  the  above  request  only  eleven  replies  were  received  —  eight 
from  reformatories ;  two  from  state  prisons,  one  of  which  was  not 
represented  in  the  congress ;  and  one  from  a  work-house,  also  not 
represented  in  the  congress.  The  committee  judge  the  number 
of  replies  too  few  to  meet  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  body  in 
passing  the  resolution.  They  can  readily  understand  why  the 
returns  were  so  limited  in  number.  Two  causes,  probably ♦ 
operated  to  produce  the  result  named.  1.  The  time  within  which 
the  reports  were  called  for  was  restricted  to  only  a  little  more  than 
a  month.  2.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  from  whom  reports  were 
asked,  having  been  members  of  the  congress,  must  have  found, 
after  so  long  an  absence  from  their  respective  charges,  an  accumu- 
lation of  duties  which  rendered  it  difficult,  or,  in  all  probability, 
impossible,  however  well  disposed  (and  they  were  certainly  all 
well  disposed),  to  comply  with  the  requisition  made  upon  them. 

The  publishing  committee  will,  therefore,  retain  the  reports  for- 
warded, and  hand  them  over,  for  future  use,  to  the  proper  officer, 
when  the  National  PENrrKNnABY  and  Eefobkatory  Association 
shall  have  been  organized  and  started  on  its  beneficent  mission* 
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XTJX.  Echoes  to  the  Cincinnati  Conobess  from  Eitbopb. 
The  publishing  comniittee  have  deemed  it  proper  to  insert,  at 
tlie  end  of  their  volume,  the  following  letters  addressed  to  their 
chairmain,  believing  that  they  will  be  not  only  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  American  congress,  but  helpful  to  the  project  of 
an  international  congress : 

1.  From  Flobence  Nightingale. 

London,  N(yo.  12M,  1870. 

Sib,  —  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  kind  remembrance.  Alas  I 
liow  frightful  has  been  the  war  interruption  to  our  correspondence ! 

You  will  well  believe  that  the  present  most  terrible  struggle  of 
all  the  struggles  in  this  world's  history  intensifies  and  trebles  my 
preceding  occupations  and  illness,  and  prevents  my  writing  more 
tlian  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  the  great  importance  of  your  objects. 

The  point  on  which  you  did  me  the  honor  of  asking  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  which  I  trust  your  able  association  will  not  let  drop, 
viz. :  the  total  inefficiency  of  our  present  laws  and  punishments 
for  repressing  theft,  and  tlie  expediencj  of  making  thieves  pay  for 
what  they  steal.  I  open  tlie  day's  paper,  and  see  the  following 
taken  quite  at  random : 

"A  woman  has  for  thirteen  years,  1857  to  1870,  obtained  *  goods 
under  false  pretences '  in  various  places,  and  considerable  amounts, 
besides  committing  other  robberies." 

What  have  been  the  means  taken  for  arresting  this  career  of 
plunder  of  honest  folk?  These  have  been,  to  support  her  in 
prison  during  those  years  (at  the  expense  of  honest  folk),  where, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  she  '*  was  more  comfortable  than 
anywhere  else."  One  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  that 
she  further  states,  that,  "  for  seven  yeare "  she  had  never  been 
**more  than  one  week"  "out  of  prison."  Had  our  laws  been 
destined  expressly  for  the  encouragement  of  theft,  could  they  have 
been  more  successful  ? 

Pray  believe  me,  sir  (with  many  apologies  for  this  hurried  note, 
so  unworthy  of  your  great  subject), 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D. 
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2*  From  the  Rt  Hon.  Sitt  Walter  Ceofton,  C.  B.,  author  of  the 
Irish  Prison  Sf/st^n, 

Winchester,  I^ov,  21,  1870. 
Dear  Dr.  Wines, — I  congratulate  jou  most  eincerely  on  tlie 
result  of  the  CincInDati  congress,  I  am  glad  to  fmJ  that  t!ie  in- 
ternational congress  still  preserves  its  plaee  in  tlic  minds  of  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  criminal  reform,  notwithstanding  the 
nnhappj  state  of  EuroiJe.  Such  a  congress  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
essential  use. 

In  your  discussions^  I  observe  a  desire  to  consider  the  ticket-of- 
license  syatem  and  police  supervision.  In  large  towns,  replete 
with  temptation,  I  believe  sucli  a  system  will  be  found  a  necessary 
safeguard  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  conviet  system. 

Tlio  newspapers  you  have  so  kindly  sent  mo  have  given  rao  a 
very  good  insight  into  the  j>ruccdore  of  the  congress,  and  I  feel 
sure  much  good  will  result  from  the  discussions  and  speeches  being 
further  published. 

Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Wines, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

WALTER  CliOFTON. 

3,  F*rom  the  same. 

Winchester,  Dee.  8,  18T0. 

My  Dear  Dr,  Wines, — Tlianks  for  the  papers  which  have 
just  arrived,  I  am  glad  to  tind  tliat  you  have  been  elected  as  the 
commissioner  to  organize  the  international  penitentiary  congress, 
but  tlie  post  will  be  very  onerous. 

It  is,  I  think,  all-important  that  your  mission  should  be  asso- 
ciated as  much  as  possible  with  your  government,  because  it  will 
give  to  it  a  weight  which  mere  philanthropy  cannot  scenic  for 
it.  I  observe  from  the  papers  that  this  course  is  contemplated,  and 
1  should  advise  your  pressing  it. 

It  will  be  no  trifling  matter  to  induce  governments  to  act,  for  the 
department  concerned  is  in  all  countries  so  overworked  that  they 
do  not  hail  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  more  labor.  To  be 
of  real  service,  governments  should  show  an  active  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  are  really  in  earnest  in  desiring  *' prison 
reform."     We  shall  then  get  good  fruit  from  the  congress* 
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If  your  government  initiate  the  movement  warmly,  and  gives 
you  its  support,  and  you  also  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
ministers  at  Washington,  your  path  will  be  very  materially 
smoothed.  Philanthropists  are  so  small  a  body  that  it  will  not 
do  to  depend  on  them.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  go  to  the  govern- 
ment, if  reforms  are  to  be  carried  out ;  so  it  is  as  well  to  obtain  their 
<50-operation  early. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  plans  when  settled.  Allow  me  in 
the  mean  time  to  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  public  of  all  countries,  on  your  appointment. 

Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Wines, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

WALTER  CROFTOK 

4.  From  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham^ 

England. 

Hkath  House,  Stapletton,  Bristol,  Nov.  11,  1870. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Seldom  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  have  I  been 
so  much  delighted  as  by  the  news  contained  in  your  lettei-s  of 
September  and  October  last.  The  acceptance  of  the  true  princi- 
ples governing  the  treatment  of  criminals  by  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  your  great  republic,  is  a  bright  omen  for  the  world 
at  large. 

You  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  your  fellow 
countrymen  in  coming  to  Europe  to  forward  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  congress.  You  may  rest  assured  that  my  family,  in 
all  its  branches,  will  do  their  best  to  make  your  stay  in  England  as 
pleasant  and  profitable  as  we  can. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  that  your  philanthropic  labors, 
conducted  as  they  have  been  with  so  much  ability,  knowledge  and 
unremitting  labor,  are  justly  become  highly  estimated  by  your 
fellow  countrymen,  not  merely  in  your  own  state  of  New  York, 
but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  union. 

Hoping  you  are  perfectly  restored  to  health,  and  liave  over- 
gotten  the  fatigues  incident  on  your  good  work  at  Cincinnati, 
I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Faithfully  yours, 

M.  D.  HILL 
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5.  From  the  same. 
Heath  IIoube,  Stapleton,  Bristi^l,  Dec.  9,  1870, 

Dkak  Sir, — I  presume  I  am  to  thank  yon  for  an  invaluable 
doeeraenfc  received  by  past  fmtn  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  a 
<M>py  of  the  resolutions  passed  bj  tlie  late  prisun  congress  which 
met  at  Cincinnati.  Few  events  of  my  life  have  given  ine  so  mudi 
|jleasuro  aa  I  have  derived  frotu  these  resolutions,  and  from  tlie 
knowledge  that  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vast  area  under  the  government  of  your  great 
oation.  Your  congress,  an  enlightened  body  of  representative 
men  from  the  various  states  which  compose  the  union,  sends  forth 
itB  resolutions  armed  with  high  authority,  and  the  effect  to  be  pro* 
duced  will  doubtless  be  of  proportionate  weight  and  permanence. 

Ko  better  preparation  for  your  congress  to  be  held  in  Europe 
could  possibly  be  devised,  than  tlie  work  you  have  done  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  surely  the  world  will  not  be  so  infatuated  as  to  permit 
wars  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  your  wise  and 
benevolent  purpose. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  eir,  with  constantly  augmenting  respect, 

Your  friend  ajid  servantj 

M.  D.  HILL. 
Eev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D. 

6,  Ffom  Sir  Jonx  Boweino. 

11thKov,,\mQ. 

My  Dear  Sir, —  I  congratiihito  you  most  cordially  on  the  great 
success  of  your  Cincinnati  gatliering.  It  is  satisfactory  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  to  turn  away  from  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  and 
to  repose  somewhere,  where  philanthropy,  instead  of  every  evil 
passion,  has  been  at  work,  —  not  for  the  destruction,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  our  race.  It  is  indeed  time  tlnit  nations  shall  feel  that 
"the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,"  is  a  most  unholy  rite,  and  that 
chnstianity  demands  not  the  initiative  of  hate,  but  of  love,  to 
bring  about  such  a  reformation.     Let  us  all  be  fellow  laborers ! 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  the  journals.  I  hear  that  the 
papers  read,  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  led,  are  to  be  pub- 
liBlied  in  a  volume*  I  hope  this  will  be  done  for  convenience  of 
reference. 
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Would  you  kindly  send  a  rejiort  of  your  proceedings  to  Thomas 
Bnry,  Esq.,  T.  P.,  Melbourne,  South  Australia. 

He  is  working  zealously  with  ns,  and  one  is  glad  to  hear  respond- 
ing voices  from  the  antipodes.    We  move  slowly,  but  we  move. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  BOWRING. 

7.  Fro7n  Mary  Carpenter,  author  of  "  Our  ConvicUy^  eto.j  cic 

Bristol,  Dec.  7M,  1870. 
Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  all  the  various  documents  yon  Iiave 
kindly  sent  me  respecting  your  congress,  and  am  trnly  rejoiced 
that  it  was,  in  all  respects,  so  satisfactory.  I  have  no  donbt  that 
it  will  do  great  good,  and  awaken  attention  to  important  princi- 
ples. I  am  also  pleased  to  learn,  from  the  N".  Y.  Observer,  received 
to-day,  that  the  congress  is  likely  to  have  the  benefit  of  jour  ser- 
vices as  commissioner  to  organize  the  international  congress,  as 
your  long  and  practical  devotion  to  the  cause  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  movement.  Should  you  accept  the  posi- 
tion tendered,  it  will  afford  Mr.  Hill  and  me  much  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  Bristol,  and  we  shall  afford  you  every  information 
in  our  power.  I  hope  you  will  take  up  your  abode  in  my  house. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

MARr  CARPENTER. 

8.  l^'rom  Signer  M.  Beltrani  Scalia,  Inspector- General  of  Pris- 

ons in  Italy. 

[Translation.] 
Ml>'I8TRV  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  FLORENCE,  5^  Dcc.j  1870. 

Very  Honored  Sir,  —  I  received,  almost  at  the  same  time,  your 
two  letters  of  October  25th  and  28th,  and  return  you  my  hearty 
thanks  for  the  details  which  you  have  kindly  given  me  concerning 
the  Cincinnati  congress,  as  well  as  for  the  journals  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me.  If  tlie  proceedings  shall  be  published,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution. 

It  would  be  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted,  if  the  papers  which 
were  read  and  the  discussions  which  followed  them  should  be  lost 
to  penitentiary  science.  After  the  congress  of  Frankfort-sur-Main 
(1857),  the  proceedings  appeared,  and  it  is  to  them  that  it  owes  in 
great  part,  its  renown  and  its  importance. 
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Tho  success  wltk  wliicli  your  efforts  have  been  crowned  do  not 
at  all  surprise  me.  The  question  of  prison  reform  h  closely  allied 
to  all  tlie  liigli  problems  of  social  science,  and  tlie  whole  world 
recognizes  the  necessity  tliat  tins  question  move  on  toward  a 
rational  and  practical  solution.  If  your  project  shall  be  realized, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  accomplish  the  reunion  of  an  international 
congress,  with  a  programme  well  considered,  well  defined,  and 
accepted  in  advance,  I  am  sure  that  the  end  will  be  almost  completely 
attained. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

MAR.  BELTRil^^I  SCALIA. 

9*  I^rom  Mom.  A.  Corne,  Advocate  in  the  Imperial  Court  of 

Douaiy  Fmnce, 
[TnuiBlfttion.] 

Saint-Omer,  Nov.  21,  1870. 

Dear  Sm, — I  thank  you  for  the  cordial  sentiments  which  you 
liave  been  pleased  to  express,  in  your  own  name  and  that  of  the 
congresSj  on  the  occasion  of  the  essay  which  I  had  addressed  to  you, 
I  have  received  your  letter,  as  well  as  the  account  of  the  doings 
of  the  congress  which  accompanied  it  —  onr  communications  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  ha]>pily  remaining  open  by  Amiens,  Rouen 
and  le  Mans. 

I  have  seen  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  result  of  tlie  congress 
was  in  accordance  with  all  my  hopes.  When  one  brings  as  much 
zeal  and  devotion  as  you  have,  to  the  service  of  a  just  cause,  it 
cannot  he  but  that  success  will  recompense  such  efforts, 

I  thank  you,  also,  fur  the  sympathy  which  you  have  been  kind 
enough  to  express  for  our  poor  France,  crushed,  ravaged,  inundated 
with  blood,  but  which  struggles  still,  and  will  struggle  so  long  as 
there  remains  a  breath  of  life,  to  protest  against  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest and  absolutism.  The  whole  of  Europe  seems  npon  the  point 
of  becoming  a  prey  to  war.  TVTiat  woes  will  be  unchained  if 
Russia,  England  and  Austria  enter,  in  their  turn,  into  the  struggle. 

Accept,  dear  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  most  devoted  sentiments. 

A.  CORNE. 
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